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A” “intelligent foreigner,” if present in the House of Lords on 

the 26th of July, 1869, would scarcely have been conscious of 
the important event then so quietly enacted. Unless specially in- 
formed, he never could have guessed that the Royal assent given that 
day by Commission to a score or two of Bills, was likewise given to 
one Bill in particular which for the last few years had occupied the 
thoughts of English statesmen, and caused deep anxiety to millions 


' of English subjects. Wherever the English language was spoken, 


there was the Irish Church Bill discussed. The sole question at the 
elections was the Irish Church question. It formed the key to office 
and power. It threw out one ministry and set up another. It 
convulsed society and put each man at variance with his neighbour. 
It touched the inner feelings of good men to the quick, and brought 
into unwonted vigour and liveliness the religious prejudices which 
wise mon would fain let sleep. It brought up to the surface of society 
passions which it has been the policy of all modern governments as 
much as possible to keep under and suppress. Yet this great question 
received its final settlement by the passing of the Irish Church Bill 
into an Act of Parliament without noise or tumult. The Royal 
assent was given before a House empty of Peers, and attended by 
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‘barely a dozen members of the House of Commons. There was 
` little curiosity or excitement perceptible among the spectators of the 
closing act to a great political revolution.. It is well that it should 
have so happened. As long as men can hope by argument, testimony, 
or skill, to promote what they deem the true interests of their | 
country, they may fairly exert their powers and put forth all their + 
energies. But when all this has been done, and when the issue has 
been decided jrrevocably, then the less excitement or display of 
triumph the better it will be for all parties. Moral and social 
victories ought to be soberly and quietly celebrated, without arro- 
gance towards the defeated, and without the insolence of blood-bought 
conquests. The political victory achieved by the Irish Church Bill 
demands a special tenderness of treatment, for it has been gained 
over brethren with whom. it was pain and ‘grief to be at strife. 
The victors contended with one hand ready to staunch the wound 
inflicted by the other. Every stroke brought pain to the striker as 
well as to the stricken. The shout of triumph was stifled into the 

whisper of consolation. 

The conquered, it must be confessed, fought out their struggle 
“manfully to the last. As long as they could, they were faithful to 
their “No Surrender” flag. If obstinacy and perseverance are 
commendable, then praise must be vouchsafed to those Irish Church 
defenders who manifested an obstinate determination to yield not an 
inch unless under compulsion, and to adhere with tenacity to the 
most untenable positions. It is not our purpose to inquire how far 
this obstinacy may have injured the cause it was intended to serve, 
nor to revive the many incidents of the strife. There are other 
battles at hand to exercise the prowess of political combatants, and it 
“is unnecessary to fight our party contests over again. We may, 
however, be pardoned for glancing for a moment at the debates which 
resulted in the happy compromise between the Lords and the Com- 
mons. It was peculiarly satisfactory to find in the Upper House of 
our legislators decisive proof that it still possesses talent and eloquence 
sufficient to command the respect of the nation, and to influence, if 
not guide, public opinion. It was pleasant to observe an almost 
entire absence of those ingenious, if not ingenuous, perversions of 
history and statistics which the Saturday Review > termed ği Charleyisms,” 
and it was refreshing to notice the remarkable improvement in the 
tone of the speeches a the prelates since the debate on the Suspen- 
sory Bill. Conspicuous for his oratorical powers was the Bishop of 
Peterborough, whose transference by Mr. Disraeli from an Irish : 
deanery to an English see, was an exercise of ecclesiastical patronage 
by no means useless to his party. Bishop Magee’s speech took the 
Peers by surprise, for although his fame as a pulpit orator had pre- 
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‘ceded his admission to the House, few persons had calculated upon 
finding beneath the lawn of a bishop not only the grace and polish 
f a persuasive rhetorician, but also the telling sarcasm and biting 
vective of arough and ready debater. “ It wasas if the bishop,” so 
said a London morning journal, “hitting out straight from theshoulder, 
had turned outside the diamond of his ring, and cut deeply while he 
planted his blow.” This comparison of Bishop Magee to a prize- 
fighter may be just, but conveys a compliment by no means desirable 
for a Christian bishop to receive, for the boxing trick alluded to 
would be denounced as cowardly and disgraceful if attempted in any 
encounter conducted according to the recognised rules of pugilistic 
warfare. The impression produced by the bishop’s eloquence was 
undoubtedly powerful at the moment, but was more lustrous than 
solid. Dr. Magee will forgive us for observing that it is one thing 
to gain admiration and applause, and another to deserve confidence 
‘and respect. The genius of the rhetorician may excite temporary 
wonder, but if the auditors learn to suspect the accuracy of the most 
eloquent declaimer, they will admire without being convinced. One 
of the most effective passages in Bishop Magee’s speech was that in 
which he adjured his audience to remember that the penal laws were 
the weapons with which England fought the Papal Bulls for the 
assassination of princes. But the applause gained by this sentence 
‘was dearly bought at the cost of historical truth. It is evident to 
any one who is even tolerably versed in the knowledge of the leading 
events in English history, that no Bulls for the assassination of princes 
had anything to do either with the penal laws of Elizabeth, which 
introduced the Reformation State Church into Ireland, or with those 
other penal laws of William IIT. and Anne, which followed the 
revolution of 1688. The insinuation that assassination was con- 
, genial to the Papacy and abhorrent to the English Reformation 
princes, is doubtless flattering to an English audience. But, not to 
mention the Bluebeard propensities of Henry VIII. or the tragic 
fate of Mary at the hands of good Queen Bess, the actual assassination 
of Cardinal Beaton and the attempted assassination of O’Neil by the 
agents of the English Government ought to have been recollected 
by the bishop, even although he forgot for the moment the divine 
truth that it is contrary to the precepts of Christianity to justify onc 
bad deed by another. The bishop himself termed the penal laws 
“infernal.” He should not have attempted to palliate them indirectly 
by the scarcely concealed plea that they were a retaliation. Again, 
when Bishop Magee gained a laugh for bis side by humorously 
applying to himself in his recent character of the incumbent of an 
Irish benefice of £600 a year, the description of a “bloated and 
pampered ” church dignitary, he could scarcely have been unconscious 
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that his laugh was obtained at the sacrifice of candour. It was of 
course true, that to apply the terms “ bloated” and “ pampered ” to 
such a man as Dr. Magee with an income so disproportionate to his 
merits, is utterly ridiculous. But the bishop was scarcely the prope 
person to point out the imaginary absurdity. He should have known 
that although few persons would wish to term any income enjoyed by 
himself a “ bloated’? one, yet that the benefice to which he alluded, 
namely, the deanery of Cork, might, when his own personal merits ` 
were kept out of view, be fairly open to unfriendly comment. £600 
a year may be little for Dean Magee, yet far too much for the duties 
which belong to that dignity. Those duties were “nil,” if we regard 
the parishes from whence the revenues are drawn, for not a particle 
of ministerial duty was attached to the parochial benefice which 
forms the corps of the dignity. Residence within the benefice was 
not even required. The duties of the deanery were almost “nil.” 
Dean Magee had not even to reside in his deanery house; for his 
duties as Dean of the Chapel Royal, Dublin, prevented his residence 
in Cork. A sinecure of over £600 a year, established among a 
population of thousands of Roman Catholics, is decidedly an anomaly, 
and if the sinecure nature of this benefice had been confessed by the 
bishop, he would have found few Peers to sympathise with him over 
the alleged hardship of subjecting it to the ecclesiastical tax. But 
the brilliancy of Bishop Magee’s speech redeemed its inaccuracy, and 
his opponents were quite ready to applaud arguments which contained 
their own refutation. The archbishops of Canterbury and Dublin, 
and the other prelates, addressed themselves chiefly to the money 
‘question. Almost all the bishops agreed to disestablish the Irish 
branch of the United Church, and yet seemed to forget that dis- 
establishment virtually included disendowment. If the Reformed 
clergy in Ireland are no longer by legal fiction to be the clergy of 
Ireland, then their claim to receive the National Church revenue falls 
to the ground. The argument ad misericordiam et crivmenam, when it 
-becomes importunate, is of necessity a pitiable one. Prelates in 
lawn, sitting on their benches in the British House of Peers, are 
neither themselves fitting objects of commiseration, nor are they the 
most capable persons, in that guise and in that position, for exacting 
commiseration on behalf of others. Moreover, their appeals took 
too often the sturdy shape of demands. They clamoured for this item 
and for that item, not on the grounds of mercy and charity, but as 
matter of right and justice. Once, however, that the second reading 
was carried in the Lords, there was no longer any proper excuse for 
the hard words and menacing denunciations with which certain of 
the Peers, lay as well as ecclesiastical, so pertinaciously pursued the 
promoters of the Bill. It would have been more becoming in the | 
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bishops to have refrained from scolding and acrimony, and to have 
assumed a somewhat dignified deportment. The Bishop of St. David’s, 
Connop Thirlwall, stood out in remarkable contrast to the rest of his 
brethren ; for he courageously spoke and voted in behalf of the Bill. 
He alone of all the prelates refused to hold the presumed interests of 
his order higher than the claims of reason and justice. He argued 
as a Christian philosopher and a far-seeing statesman, while other 
prelates spoke as if hampered by their robes, and blind to everything 
which could not be discovered from a prelatical standpoint. Bishop 
Thirlwall rose superior to ecclesiastical prejudices, and proved that 
he at least had not suffered the mitre to interfere with his freedom cf 
thought. An accident, it is said, prevented the Bishop of Oxford from 
speaking on the same side, although he would not perhaps have adopted 
the same reasons as Bishop Thirlwall. Dr. Wilberforce declined voting 
for the second reading because he lost the opportunity of explaining his 
motives, and unsaying his former utterances on the Suspensory Bill. 
The bishops, it must be remembered, although they seemed uncon- 
scious of the existence of a Roman Catholic people in Ireland, and 
opposed the second reading of the Bill, and tried to defeat it by 
amendments after it passed into Committee, yet exhibited towards 
the end of the debate a singular spirit of liberality. Seven of them 
voted for Earl Stanhope’s motion to give glebes to Presbyterians and 
Roman Catholics as well as to Protestant Episcopalians. No Irish 
bishop was amongst these seven, and but two bishops—those, namely, 
of Norwich and Tuam—voted in opposition to Earl Stanhope. Seven 
votes, it was remarked, formed the majority which carried Lord 
Stanhope’s amendment. If that amendment had been accepted by 
the Commons, the partial endowment of the Roman Catholic Church 
by the State, involved in that amendment, would have been due not 
only to the enlightened liberality of the seven bishops who voted for 
it, but also to the less noble policy of those other prelates who shrank 
from committing themselves, and declined voting in that division. 
The position of the lay Peers during that memorable debate was 
much less happy than that of the spiritual Lords. The latter were 
able to speak and vote without any extreme sense of responsibility, 
for their paucity in numbers gave them the shelter of comparative 
insignificance, but the former knew that sooner or later they must 
yield to the will of the nation or else enter upon a perilous conflict 
with the House of Commons. The majority of the Peers was of 
course unfavourable to the Bill. The leaders of the Opposition were 
alternately defiant and submissive. Lord Derby, forgetful of his 
former unfulfilled vaticinations, was prophetic of ill, and with prose 
and poetry pictured the frightful consequences which he deemed sure 
to follow the introduction into Ireland of that hitherto unknown evil, 
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namely, religious equality.” Lord Cairns was a shade less wrathful, 
than his former chief. Lord Salisbury was fierce and mischievous. 
Lord Westbury showed a disposition to do mischief, but he seemed 
Samson shorn of his locks, and strengthless in the lap of the Irish 
ecclesiastical Dalilah. The ministerial chiefs, if not always patient 
and gentle, were at least as calm and placid as they could, under the 
circumstances, have been expected to remain. . Lord Granville, in 
pain both physically and mentally, was but seldom driven from his 
courteous urbanity, and nobly earned the epithets of “ gracious and * 
conciliatory,” applied to him by a distinguished opponent, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. The Duke of Argyll refrained himself at times, 
and at times was stung into retorts. Lord Hatherley, earnest and 
conscientious, and most averse to angry recrimination, was occasion- 
ally incited, by the rude taunts of his adversaries, to administer 
severe rebukes. The end of all the deliberations of the Peers was 
that they spun a Penelope’s web, and undid one night’s voting by 
un-voting it on the next. They sent a mangled Bill down to the 
Commons, and when it came back restored to its former shape, 
accepted it after a burst of anger. Within a brief interval fromthe 
contemptuous rejection of the preamble as amended by the Commons, 
the House of Peers, subsiding into acquiescence, became pliant and 
tractable. Lord Cairns and Lord Salisbury—the one with a civil, the 
other with an uncivil speech—withdrew their opposition, and left the 
prelates no'option but to accept the inevitable, and rest content with 
the compromise which Lord Cairns had arranged with Mr. Gladstone. 
The effect of that compromise was to render the Irish Church 
Bill the same Bill virtually which it was when it first left the House 
of Commons, except in some few particulars. Disestablishment is 
complete and thorough. After the lst day of January, 1871, there 
will be no longer an Established Church in Ireland. That is to say, 
there will be no longer an Anglican hierarchy, maintained by the 
State, in possession of spiritual. jurisdiction, or rather in a figmental 
spiritual jurisdiction, over Roman Catholic and Presbyterian Ireland. 
In 1871 all religions in Ireland will be, so far as the State is 
concerned, upon an equality. There is, however, a reservation of 
dignity in favour of living bishops, deans, and archdeacons who, until 
they die, will have their accustomed social rank, and at public . 
meetings or dinners will retain their precedence. Primate Beresford 
will be entitled to sit higher than Primate Kieran, and Primate 
Trench will be legally warranted in placing himself above Cardinal 
Cullen. Archbishop Whately, when writing to Nonconformists, 
sometimes subscribed himself “Richard Whately,” instead of 
“Richard Dublin;” and this voluntary waiving of rank. was not 
without its charm. In fact the man, “ Richard Whately,” still 
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lives, although the prelate is departed. Worth, except it be merely 
that of office, will always command respect ; and Dr. Trench, the 
successor of Whately, needs, as little as his predecessor, adventitious 
laims upon society. The present prelates of the Anglican Church 
n Ireland may fairly be considered entitled to whatever outward 
honours they have hitherto enjoyed. The wisdom of securing 
precedence to deans and archdeacons is Jess obvious, for in Ireland 
these functionaries are sometimes so poor as to make precedence of 
little consequence. The bishops lose the right of sitting in rotation 
as Peers in the Imperial Parliament. This is an actual loss of rank 
inflicted on them by the Act, but yet a loss to which they will cheer- 
fully submit, as it will relieve them not only from an obnoxious 
position, but also from the expense of periodical visits to London, 
and from the inconvenience of absenting themselves from their sees. 
The prelates lose also the privilege of collating to valuable livings-— 
a privilege which they have been accused of occasionally exercising 
in favour of their sons and sons-in-law. Yet this privilege has to a 
great extent lost its old value. Nepotism has been of late too much 
persecuted by public opinion to have brought much pleasure in its 
train. The loss of patronage is not an item which can be decently 
catalogued in the inventory of episcopal claims for compensation. 
The present incumbents of benefices and holders of cathedral 

dignities, will be deprived of their chances of promotion to livings 
in the gifts of the bishops and the Crown, but may receive promotion 
to valuable posts in the future Church, if success (as it is highly 
probable it may), shall crown the united efforts of clergy and 
laity to reconstruct the financial arrangements of the Church upon 
a secure basis. In other respects incumbents are highly benefited 
by the Act. They are not deprived of their houses or lands in use or 
occupation. They may reside in their glebe-houses as long as they 
live; and may till or set their farms without molestation. In 
January, 1871, tithe rent-charge must cease to be paid to incum- 
bents, but this will be for them a fortunate deprivation. At present 
the incumbents collect their rent-charges by writing to the landlords 
or the landlords’ agents, who often defer payment for months in 
spite of repeated applications. Clergymen are unwilling to insist 
on prompt payment, though in pressing want of their money. They 
fear to offend the resident landlord, lest he should display resentment 
by neglecting the Church services. Consequently, without murmur- 
ing, they often submit to vexatious delays, impertinences, and even 
to petty losses. All Irish incumbents in 1871 will be freed from . 
trouble or loss in collecting their income, for they will be paid by 
“the Commissioners of Church Temporalities in Ireland” annuities 
equal to their rent-charges. Incumbents (and under this term are 
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included perpetual curates) gain another important advantage under 
the Act. According -to the present law, the bishop has power t 
make a sick or disabled incumbent pay for a curate or curates t 
discharge the duties incident to his benefice. This power is som 
times harshly exercised. For instance: within the last year or tw 
it happened that the incumbent of a poor benefice, worth about £240 
per annum, fell sick of an illness which eventually proved fatal. His 
parish contained a score or two of Anglicans ; but from their residence 
nearer to other churches, the congregation of his church rarely 
exceeded half a dozen, and not unfrequently. consisted of a unit, in 
addition to the clerk. A morning, or an afternoon service could 
have been easily performed by some neighbouring clergyman; and 
if no services at all were performed, the injury to the Church would 
not have been enormous. Yet this poor clergyman, who had an 
expensivé family and a costly illness, was forced by ‘his bishop to pay 

` out of his penury £80 yearly to a curate; and the bishop’s commands 
were conveyed to the dying incumbent in harsh terms, accompanied 
by a scarcely-concealed threat of legal proceedings. From the year 
1871 all incumbents, provided they have not been theretofore in the 
habit of returning the stipend of a curate or curates among the 
deductions to be allowed in estimating for the ecclesiastical tax, will 
be exempted from the liability of having a curate forced upon them’ 
in their sickness or infirmity. All poor‘ incumbents, and many rich 
ones also, will have no occasion to dread the infliction of the expense 
of a curate, as an inevitable accompaniment of infirmity, illness, or 
old age. l 

Curates who have held only temporary employments, get for the 

loss of their curacies gratuities not less than £200 and not more than 
£600 in each case. Curates under the former laws got nothing. 
when. deprived of their curacies. Permanent curates are entitled 
under the Act, to annuities equal to their present stipends as long 
as they continue to perform their present duties, or any other spiritual 
duties which.they may consent to perform under the sanction of the 
Church body. These annuities are to be continued to the recipients 
in the event of their being disabled from the performance of duty 
“ by age, sickness, or permanent infirmity, or any cause other than 
their own wilful default.” 

Thus the vested interests of bishops, priests, and deacons, incum- 
“bents and curates, have been carefully guarded by the provisions of 
‘the.Church Act. Seats in the House of Peers are indeed taken from 
the bishops, and patronage and promotion from all ecclesiastical 
persons. But their money, houses, and lands are secured to alk 
incumbents for their lives. Their annuities will be paid to them 
in‘a most agreeable shape, without causing them trouble or anxiety. 
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Arid when sickness or old age visits them, they will suffer no diminu- 
tion of income, for the bishops will have no power to compel them 
to pay curates to discharge their ministerial or pastoral work. 
Curates, who in case of being disabled by infirmity had. formerly no 
resource save the workhouse or the charity of friends, will gain the 
boon of receiving life annuities which cannot be either terminated or 
diminished by any cause other than death or misconduct. 
‘Commutation, however, confers certain most important advantages 
upon the future Church.” Without commutation the present ecele- 
iastical incumbents and curates are mere annuitants, bound to the 
perfunctory discharge of routine duties as long as they enjoy good 
health, but exonerated from all duties when health fails, and entirely 
destitute of any hopeful stimulus to exertion supplied by the prospect 
of professional advancement, or beneficial change of work. The 
annuitant will be paid by the Commissioners of Temporalities, and: 
will have no inducement, save what may be supplied by his own 
conscience, to make his services other than perfunctory. He has 
nothing to expect from his bishop or from his congregation, if he 
declines to commute. The curate, who is an annuitant, will be 
independent of his ecclesiastical superiors to a great extent. In 
cities, towns, and populous districts, annuitants may be comfortable, 
but in remote country districts, without society and almost without 
professional occupation, they cannot continue to live merely as 
` clergymen. They will turn to secular modes of life, and in farming 
or in some kindred pursuit, will lose by degrees much, if not all, of 
the clerical character. It has happened before now, and even in 
wery recent times, that clergymen with little ministerial duty to 
perform have become farmers or land agents. The richest land agent 
in Ireland was an Irish dean. Upon an occasion not very distant, . 
visitors to an Irish parsonage were refused admittance to the 
drawing-room on the plea that its floor was covered with corn. 

' The effect of any increase of the secular spirit among the clergy 
must, of course, be very dangerous to religion. The clergy them- 
selves, in most cases, are conscious of the evil to be expected from 
the selfish, worldly, unspiritual life of the clerical farmer, grazier, or 
land-jobber. By the commutation clauses of the Irish Church Act 
‘facilities are afforded for reducing the number of those ecclesiastical 
persons whose position compels them to -be country gentlemen in 
holy orders rather than clergymen. Every annuitant may, with the 
consent of the church body, exchange his annuity and the profits of 
his ecclesiastical property for a capital sum, to be paid by the Com- 
missioners of Temporalities to the Church body. The capital sum 
will be the full value of the ecclesiastical. income of each annuitant, 
and if three-fourths of the clergy of any diocese, or united diocese, 


hundred of the capital sum, will be also paid to the Church body. 
. That is tó say, if the. value of any annuity be £3,000, the Church 
` body will receive the £3,000 and the sum ‘of £360 in addition. The 
Church body and .the annuitant must both be consenting parties to 
every separate commutation, and may make any arrangement they 
like as to the disposal of the capital sum paid over by the Commis- 
sioners. The whole of that sum may be charged with the fall 
` amount of the annuity to be paid by the Church body to the co 
muting clergyman. Or a portion, or even the whole of the eapital 
may be given to the clergyman by the Church body, or to the Church! 
body by the clergyman. 

Arrangements may be entered into between the clergyman and 
the Church body to enable the clergyman to perform the duties to 
which he was bound, or any other spiritual duties in Ireland which 
he may'prefer, or even to exonerate him from duty altogether. The 
Report of the Church Commission gives a table of Irish benefices 
classified according to their Church population. There are, it seems, 
1,518 benefices, and 1,076 of them are so thinly peopled by Anglicans 
that in not one of those 1,076 benefices does the Church population 
amount to 500 souls. 740 of them have Anglican populations 
ranging from 0 to 299. It is manifest that one-third of these 
benefices might advantageously be amalgamated with other benefices, , 
and that thus the number of clergymen might be diminished, and 
the work of the remaining clergymen be increased, to the gre 
benefit of the Church itself. Many of the incumbents of livingf; 
with small Anglican populations, possess large ecclesiastical revenu 
and would gladly purchase either retirement or transference to othig. 
districts, by giving up. a: portion of their annuity or capital to fo, 
Church body. If prudence be exercised by the representative }gstzy 
of the Church, not only will a considerable capital sum be diməgg 
into the coffers of the future Church by means of commutatijsrsur 
but also an immediate removal may be effected of some of the Herod 
offensive and glaring anomalies of the Establishment. s 

While the interests of the clergymen are carefully considered |-- 
under the Act, the interests of clerks, sextons, diocesan schoolmasters, 
vicars-general, registrars, organists, &e., &e., are. not neglected. 
Many of these officials will obtain annuities equal to the annual 
profits of their .offices, and. at the same time will be relieved of 
all duty. Compensation, either in the shape of capital or annuity, 
will be given to all persons deprived of income by the Act. . 






* For a further account of the several modes by which commutation may be used to f 
. provide a re-endowment of the Church, see “ Essays on the English State Churchin 
Ireland,” pp. 299—3802. Strahan & Co., London, 1869, 
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The provisions concerning glebe houses and lands have to son 
‘ons appeared harsh and unfair, and the Archbishop of Dubl 
‘ed on dividing the House of Peers on the clause concernit 

i with a view to obtain the glebe houses free of charge for t. 
clergy. His Grace acknowledged that “the sum involved w 

vy small,” and on this, the last division which was taken on t. 

4, was outvoted by forty-seven peers against seventeen. T: 

1urch body must pay a small sum for each glebe house, which sv 

ay be either the amount of the outstanding building charge, or t 
ames the annual value of the site estimated as land. It is of so 
‘advantage that these glebe houses should be purchased, and r 
received. asa gift, The Church body will, of course, buy only su 
houses as are really wanted, or such as they can sell again at 
profit. Houses got for nothing would in many instances be slove1 
cared for. The Church body will doubtless take precautions for t 
proper annual repair of glebe houses which they may buy for the 1 
of the clergymen. It was announced by Mr. Gladstone, and repeai 
by Mr. Fortescue, that a Bill will be introduced in an early sess! 
which will render the.arrangements concerning glebe houses co 
plete and satisfactory. Part of the surplus obtained under the Ir 
Church Act will be assigned as a fund to provide loans to the varit 
religious denominations for the purpose of building or purchasing gl: 
houses, manses, or glebes. Any congregation, Roman Catholic 
Protestant, on giving safe security for repayment in instalments, m 
borrow money and build or buy. Few congregations who rea 
require a resident minister will be unable to contribute the amo 
of the annual instalments, although the payment of the entire s 
at once might press upon them with severity. 

The Irish Church laity has been treated, under the Act, in so 
respects similarly to the clergy. To Anglicans of the present ge 
tation is secured the enjoyment of the life services of the exist 
bishops and clergy, parish clerks and sextons; but they will cease 
enjoy certain privileges of a questionable nature. In 1871 they m 
warm their churches, build and repair them at their own cost. T; 
must supply out of their own pockets the cost of church requisi 
They will no longer have the funds of the old Ecclesiastical Cx 
mission to depend upon for the supply of surplices, bibles, pray 
books, stoves, mats, &c. There will be an end in 1871, at once: 
for ever, of that abominable system under which the member of 
Irish State Church was trained to regard as his special privilege 
exemption from contributing anything towards the cost of w 
shipping his God. But Anglican laymen gain under the Act 
important privilege and. power which they will do well to exer 
with caution and judgment. It is provided by the Act that the la 
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as well as the bishops and clergy, shall have a voice in the appoint’ 
ment of the representative body, to which, when incorporated,” 
-belong all the property of the future church, including the fabr* 
places of worship, glebe. houses, and glebes. It is obvious th 

lay element must hold a leading position in the Church bod 

that terrible confusion will result if harmonious co-operation bet 
clergy and laity shall be absent from the deliberations of that bo 

An attempt to gain preponderance for the ecclesiastical element n, 

be fatal to the peace and prosperity of the future Church. Tima 
diately after the passing of the Act an effort to revive what w. 
termed the “ National Synod,” or the old “ Convocation,” was madi 
by some zealous Churchmen, who wished to proceed towards the re- 
construction of the Church “ according to recognised law and ancient 
precedent.” But it is scarcely the time to invoke law and precedent 
in favour of a Church which, as a legal Establishment, possesses such 
unfortunate memories. The “National Synod” of Anglicans in 
1869 is even a greater anomaly than the “National Synod ” of the 
same body in 1684 and 1711, for while the strong arm of the State 
gave protection to the .Establishment under Charles and Anne, the 
“national ” character of the Anglican Church in Ireland has been 
deliberately repudiated by Parliament under Victoria. The “ Con- 
vocation ” cannot be assembled in ancient form without exposing its ` 
-own defects. Convocation consists of the bishops, deans, and arch- 
deacons, with one clergyman as proctor for each cathedral, and two 
as proctors for the clergy of each diocese. The diocese of Kilfenora 
possesses.a population of 251 Anglicans, and has five beneficed in- 
cumbents—namely, a dean and archdeacon, a treasurer, a pre- ' 
bendary, and one rector of a sinecure union. The five incumbents 
would ‘sit in Convocation, representing only themselves; for the soli- 
tary curate in the diocese is, like the laity, excluded from any repre- 
sentation in the Syned. Were it not for the Act 27 and 28 Victoria, 
c. 54, sec, ii., which transferred Clonfert and Kilmacduagh from the 
province of Armagh to that of Dublin, the present Bishop of Killaloe 
might claim two votes, one for each province, in Convocation. 

Romar Catholic bishops holding sees in different provinces were 

` allowed a double suffrage. ‘According to the present law it is likely 
that the votes of Kilfenora diocese, with its small population of 251, 
will equal the votes of Armagh diocese with its 85,000 souls! The . 
language of the Canon of 1634, headed “The authority of this 
National Synod Established,” is not likely to allure the laity -by its 
denunciation of excommunication against “any within this nation” 
who “shall despise and contemn the constitutions thereof,” or 
“ affirm that none are to be subject thereunto but such as were pre- 
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sent and gave their voices unto them.” Archdeacon Lee,* who was 


* Archdeacon Leo seems to have forgotten that what is now required is the appoint- 
ment of a body which shall represent the clergy and laity. It is mockery to assert tha 
Provincial Synods or Convocations represent the Church. They represent neither thc 
laity nor the clergy. Laymen are entirely excluded from sitting in Convocation, o) 
from any share in electing its members. The unbeneficed clergy or curates have as littl 
to do with Convocation as the laymen. The Irish National Synod, if constituted according 
to precedent, would consist of one hundred and seventy-three members, seventy-sever 
of whom, namely, the bishops, deans, and archdeacons, would be ex oficio and not electec 
ers. If the bishops voted in right of the suppressed sees, the ex-officio vote: 
woyild be ninety-seven—more than half of the entire. The only elected members woul 
bej the ninety-six proctors of the chapters and beneficed clergy. Considering th: 
shadowy nature! of most of the chapters, the representative character of the Synot 
ppears to vanish. The archdeacon’s arguments concerning the “authority ” of th 
National Synod were combated by an Irish lawyer of eminence in his profession, Ma 
William Brooke, Master in Chancery, whose observations, as they are likely to carr 
with them much weight, are here quoted :— 

“The archdeacon advocates the assembling of ‘the National Synod,’ in which, h 
says, ‘we have at the present hour a form of government that possesses every claim o: 
the allegiance of Churchmen which prescription, established authority, and legislativ 
power can confer.’ As one who gladly submits to constituted authority, I should a 
once accept the archdeacon’s solution if any such ‘form of government,’ with ‘legisla 
tive power,’ were in existence, or capable of being constituted: but, looking upon th 
‘National Synod’ from a lawyer’s point of view, these attributes of authority entirel: 
disappear, as a few extracts from ‘ Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law,’ a book of high authority 
will clearly prove. I cite from the 9th edition (1842), edited, with corrections and con 
siderable additions, by the eminent judge, Sir R. Phillimore, who certainly cannot b 
suspected of any Low Church partiality :— . Í 

“Vol. II. pp. 23, 4.—‘Sometimes the Lords and sometimes the Commons were wor 
to send to the Convocation for some of their body to give them advice in spiritus 
matters; but still this was only by way of advice; for the Parliament have always ir 
sisted that their laws, by their own natural force, bind the clergy, as the laws of a 
Christian princes did in the first ages of the Church. And even the Convocation ta 
(ie., the'tax upon clerical incomes imposed by Convocation) did always pass both Hous 
of Parliament, since it could not bind as a law till it had the consent of the legislatur 
Even so, in Saxon times, if the subject of any laws was for the outward peace and tem 
poral government of the Church, such laws were properly ordained by the king and h 
great council of clergy and laity intermixed, as our acts of Parliament are still mad 
But if there was any doctrine to be tried, or any exercise of pure discipline to } 
reformed, then the clergy of the Great Council departed into a separate synod, and the: 
acted as proper judges. Only, when they had thus provided for the state of religio 
they brought their canons from the Synod to the Great Council, to be ratified by t) 
king, with the advice of his great men, and so made the constitutions of the Church 
be the laws of the realm. And the Norman revolution made no change in this respec 
Thus the case stood when the Act of Submission, 25th Henry VIL., c. 19, was madı 

“This extract describes the extent of the powers of Convocation for upwards of ni: 
hundred years. So far was it from possessing functions of ‘ government’ or ‘ legislati 
power,’ such as the archdeacon fondly ascribes to it, that the clergy were not permitt: 
even to tax themselves without the consent of Parliament; and even on points of pu 
doctrine or discipline their canons needed the ratification of the Great Council of t 
nation before they became laws of the realm. 

“ Such was the state of things during the recognised rule of the Bishop of Rome. 
will not be anticipated that the powers of the clergy were added to by the Act 
Henry VIII. Accordingly, the effect of that Act was, first, that no Convocation cov 
assemble without the king’s writ to summon it; secondly, that when assembled th 
could not confer upon the constituting of any canons, nor make, promulgate, or execu 
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the chief advocate for the Synod, resisted the proposition that the arch- 
bishops should summon a representative assembly of the clergy and 
laity, because he could not admit the power of the archbishops “to 
legislate for the whole Church at the present crisis.” On thé same 
grounds the laity will reject the authority of any Synod com'posed 
solely of ecclesiastics. The Church, including under that term the 
major part, that is the laity, will not suffer itself to be represented 
either by a clerical Convocation or by the two primates. The trūth 
is, that Irish Churchmen have not been trained in the distinctive 
principles of their Church sufficiently to impress them with a de 
respect for ecclesiastical Synods, and to ‘enable them to appreciate, ai 
highly as they ought, the importance of a hierarchy possessed of a\ 
true Apostolical succession, and the value of rites and ceremonies 
solemnly performed by a regularly ordained ministry. The Dublin 
Association which calls itself the Church Defence Association, is 
composed mainly of men who care much more for Protestantism than 
for the Church, and who will oppose the influence of the bishops in 
the future Church body just as vigorously as they opposed. the aboli- 
tion of the Establishment. A late popular preacher in Dublin, who 
was the recognised leader of the Evangelical clergy, made no secret 
of calling “ confirmation ” a “remnant of Popery ;” and the praise- 
worthy endeavours of Archbishop Trench to introduce greater 
solemnity and decency into the celebration of that rite were resented 
as Romanist innovations. 

In the country parts of Ireland there is even less eae than in 
Dublin paid to the celebration of the sacrament of baptism. Some 
years ago the writer visited four churches belonging to four benefices 
successively adjoining. In one the font was made a substitute for a 
hat-stand, and baptism was administered in a mean basin! In 
another the font was employed for-its sacred purpose, but the rector, 
who was a rural dean, objected, on principle, to the instruction of a 
` children in the Church catechism. The third church had no font, N 
' and was turned at night into a sleeping apartment for the clerk, who N 






the same without licence of the king. And this, Lord Coke says (12 Rep, 72), was but 
an affirmance of what-was before the said statute. i 
Yet, after all these jealous checks upon the clergy, the canons so sanctioned by the 
king, who for that purpose to some extent represented the laity, bound only the clergy, 
not the laity, because the latter are not represented in Convocation (Matthews v. Burdet, 
1 Anne, 2 Salk, 412). And the reasons given by Chief Justice Holt and his brethren of 
the Queen’s Bench were these :—‘In the primitive Church the laity were present at. 
all Synods. When tho empire became Christian, no canon was made without the 
Emperor’s consent. The Emperor’s consent’ included that of the people, he having 
himself the whole legislative power, which our kings have not.’ £ 
“Let me add, that all this text, which I have quoted trom Burn, is adopted by the oe 
eminently learned and zealous churchman, Sir R. Phillimore, without’a word of com- 
ment or qualification,” i 
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coe A neither read nor write, and had been hired as the rector’s farm 


ia ot. In the fourth church the font was employed as the reposi- 
Bo ry for the whitening and brushes used in cleaning the fire-places 
out of the four rectors of these benefices were men highly 
5 ‘ed, and beloved by the clergy and laity of their own and o 
a My aiovses, and were leaders of opinion in all clerical or othe 
Je qet gs 
oytchard Mant, Bishop of Killaloe, and subsequently Bishop o 
i „wn and Connor, and author of a history of the Church of Ireland 
VA in manuscript an account* of Killaloe diocese, which afford 
ainful evidence concerning the weakness of the ties which con 
í “hected the Protestants in the southern province with the Establishe 
(Church. Dr. Mant became Bishop of Killaloe in 1820, and soo 
/ after his consecration applied to his Metropolitan, Charles Brodrick 
Archbishop of Cashel, for information concerning his diocese. Arch 
‘bishop Brodrick sent to Mant “his own visitation-book and th. 
original returns which the rural deans made to his queries.” H 
added these remarks in a private letter to Mant :— 


; 


“ Your lordship will not fail to observe the general want of attention i 
the diocese to the religious education of the children. I made,” so continue 
the archbishop, ‘‘remarks on this in every instance, with what success 
cannot say. But I wished that the clergy should reflect that if the duty o 

' eatechising should be conscientiously attended to by them at all times an: 
in all places, there is nothing in the present times or in Ireland to render 3 
less imperative. In truth, with the exception of a very few cases, ver 
creditable to individuals, religious instruction seems to be entirely neglectec 
or not given to any useful purpose.” 


Such was the solemn conviction of a prelate who had peculiar oppor 
tunities of observation, both as Archbishop of Cashel and as coadjuto 
for ten years to the Archbishop of Dublin. ; 
Shortly after receiving Archbishop Brodrick’s communication 
4 Bishop Mant sent out to each of his clergy a paper of enquiries t 
be answered in time for his primary visitation of Killaloe and Kil 
fenora, which was fixed for the 3rd of August, 1820. ‘ An abstrac 
of the information in answer to queries concerning the parishes in’ 
those dioceses was subsequently compiled. The fifth query was a 
follows :— 

‘‘ What do you compute to be the amount of your entire population 
What is the proportion of Protestants, and what is, for the most part, thei 
station in life? Have they increased or declined in number either absc 
lutely or relatively during your incumbency, or within any assignabl 
period ? On the supposition of such an alteration, can you account for it? 


From the answers to this query it appears that the proportion t 


T * This, with several other papers of Bishop Mant, recently came into tho possessic 
of the writer of this article. 
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Protestants to Roman Catholics varied very much in different parishes, 

namely, from the proportion of one Protestant to two or three Roman 

Catholics (as was set down in some two or three,benefices), to_thg— 
proportion of one Protestant to 88, 95, 120, and even 140 { 
Catholics. The most favourable view of Protestantism, if n 
be the test, was in Borrisokane, where the Protestants wer 
against 1,321 Roman Catholics; and in the Union of Modreen "top | 
Ardcrony, where the Protestants were 1,400 and the Roman Catling 
2,600. This numerical proportion has varied, unfavourably for ! aÑ 







`` testants, between 1820 and 1861. In the latter year the Protesta 
in Borrisokane were only 349, while the Roman Catholics were 1,718% 
and in Modreeny Union (now divided into three incumbencies) th 
Protestants were 902, and the Roman Catholics were 2,599. Pro- 
testant Dissenters were reckoned by Bishop Mant under the head of 
Protestants, and therefore Anglicans and Protestant Dissenters are 
included in the foregoing figures taken from the Census of 1861. It 
is noteworthy that Protestant dissent remained stationary in one of 
those parishes, but in the other largely increased, while Anglicanism 
declined. In Borrisokane, according to Mant’s retirn, were “about 
50 Methodists-and 10 Anabaptists;’ whereas, in 1861, the total 
number of Protestant Dissenters of all kinds was 54. But in 
Modreeny and Ardcrony parishes no less than 131 Dissenters, chiefly 
Methodists, were returned in the Census of 1861, although in 1820 
the Bishop’s visitation book mentioned’ « -very few Dissenters or Sepa- 
ratists from the Established Church.” A memorandum was added: 
“ However, there are two or three meeting-houses in Cloughjordan.” 
The station in life of the Killaloe Protestants seems to have been 
that of shopkeepers, mechanics, tradesmen, and private gentlemen in 
the towns; and in the country, “for the most part respectable gentry 
and farmers.” The entries under this head are of course varied, but , 
yet seem almost unanimously to describe an independent, comfort- En 
able; and in the main a wealthy class of people. In one parish the i 






Protestants are “ for the most part farmers;” in the next appears: 

«None wealthy. For the most part comfortable and independent. 

About half a dozen poor.’? In only a few parishes was the Church $ 
population represented as actually poor. In Ballymackey Union the - 
“majority were poor farmers.” .In Tomgraney they were “mostly 
‘tradesmen and very poor.” qn Kilrush there were « “several 
labourers” who were “ very poor.” Some “weavers and labourers” 

in Innjscalthra were ‘also “ very poor.” In Clonlea were twenty-five 
Protestants, of whom fifteen were “ of the lower station in life.’ But. „km 
in the vast majority of cases the Protestants are said to be either 

“ mostly in the better stations ;”’ or “gentlemen of landed property: 

and farmers ;” or “ for the most part respectable gentry and farmers;’ 
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or “ mostly in the higher and middle ranks of lifo; few labouring 
men; ” or “of the Upper or der, except four or five ;” or.“ two-thirds 
‘ of the upper class ;” or “respectable in life;” or “all of the upper 
slass, but two familiés who are of the middle class ;” or “ they appear 
‘|, the most opulent inhabitants.” 
' \ thirteen of the parishes or unions in 5 Kiliddos and Kilfenora 
fees the Church population was said, in 1820, to have decreased 
| ing the preceditig years; in eleven cases it had increased ; and in 
; ? remaining cases no information was recorded, or else a dubious 
. Sount was given, such as that at Castleconnell, where the entry was: 
‘Number rather increasing by births, but some women lost by inter- 
arrying with Roman Catholics.” The clergy, in eight of the thirteen 
fs of acknowledged decrease of Protestantism, assigned emigration 
as the cause. In the other cases they ascribed the decrease to causes 
/ arising from intermarriage, from the repeal of the penal laws, and 
j from the land. Thus, in the benefice of Doonass the incumbent 
, “attributes” the relative decrease of Protestants “to their inter- 
marriages with Roman Catholics and negligence of landlords since 
the extension of.the elective franchise.” In Killaloe “Mr. Martin 
(the curate of the cathedral) says they have declined during his in- 
cumbency, because their leases had-expired and their land was taken 
by Papists.” The vicar of Kildysert,said:that the Protestants “have 
decreased of late from gentlemen -losing ‘or selling their property, 
and residing abroad ; and from intermarriages, when ”—so the vicar 
testifies Papists always have the ascendency.” The vicar of 
Kilrush asserted that the Protestants there “have decreased, since 
1798, from the repeal of the Popery laws.” 

The increase of Protestants was attributed in two benefices to the 
landlords, for in Ballyneclogh the Church people “absolutely in- 
creased since 1807 from greater facilities in renting land ;” and in 
Templederry the Protestants “have increased in consequence of en- 
couragement from the landlords to settle there.” In three benefices 
—namely, Dunkerrin, Modreeny, and Ballingarry—no cause is 
assigned for the increase ; but at Terryglass it is remarked that the 
Church people “ have increased. 3 in the last ten years as to children.” 
The Protestants in Roscrea “ have considerably increased during Mr. 
L’Estrange’s incumbency in consequence of the general increase of 
population and enlargement of the town of Roscrea.” In Finnoe. 
they “increased in numbers and respectability within the last ten 
years.” Notwithstanding losses from emigration, the Shinrone “ Pro- 
_ testants, in the last eight years, are increased” so the incumbent 
stated in 1820—~ one hundred and ten, from militiamen returning 
home,” &c. Conversions seem to have had little to do with the increase 

_ of Anglicans. The rector of Tomgraney somewhat: ec a asserts 
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that the Protestants “ have rather increased lately. Two converts in 

the last year.” The vicar of Bourney and Burrisnefarney states that 

“before the rebellion of 1798 were several converts: none since.” 

. “Between September, 1782, and December, 1789,” Dr. Kenny, t 
Archdeacon of eer, “received forty-seven. converts ; since, 

' time none. Soon after”’—so the archdeacon states—“ the rej 

‘the penal code took place, which has pit an extinguisher où 
Protestant religion in this country.” There is no other allusio: 
conversions in Bishop Mant’s Visitation Book. 

The Anglican clergy of Killaloe and Kilfenora, in 1820, we 
with two exceptions, utterly ignorant of the Irish language, and thh, 
seem to have in most cases despised it as a means for converting thl, 
people. The Rev. William Read, rector of Tomgraney, “ understood 
Irish,” and “ often explained passages in Boripaate to, some of his 
Boman Catholic parishioners in that language.” The Rev. Patrick 
Murray, curate of Bourney Union, was iicevis s capable of giving 
instruction in Irish.” But no conversions, save two in Tomgraney 


r 


parish, seem.to have rewarded the labours of these Irish-speaking . ` 


clergymen, whose linguistic attainments were probably not extensive, 
and certainly were not known to all the clergy of their diocese. 
_ The Ballymackey clergyman said that “ no minister of the Establish- 
ment understands Irish.” Myr. Travers, the curate in charge of 
Aglishcloghane, knew no clergyman who unddratood Trish ; and 
Bishop Mant adds that “ this is observed by others in their answers.’ 
The incumbent of the important Union of Kilrush said that “ Irish 
was confined to old persons in retired places,” and that “ English was 
spreading very fast.” He “knew no clergyman capable of instructing 


in Irish,” and “ considered all attempts to revive the Irish detri-- 


mental to the Protestant religion, dangerous to the peace of Ireland, 


&c., and he noticed the utter inefficacy of T. Conellan’s efforts to , 


make converts in that way.” The testimony of the clergy concerning 
the disuse or use of Irish by the Roman Catholics is contradictory. 
`e Trish is the language of the country with few exceptions,” according 
to the Rev. John Westropp, the rector of Rathbourney Union. “The 
greater part of the parishioners,” according to Archdeacon Kenney, 
“are incapable of understanding instruction in the English language ; 
but nothing will make an impression on them, unless sanctioned and 
‘directed by their priests.” The Rev. F. Blood, prebendary and in- 
cumbent of Dysert Union, says: “The Popish children lose’ what 


‘little English they acquire at school, when they arrive at an age fit: 


for | hho? He adds: “There are three itinerant Irish teachers in - 


this country who are Protestants -in principle, and who are doing” a 
great deal of good.” Bishop Mant seems to have suspected this sort 
of underhand Protestantism, for he asks, “By whom sent? What 
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denomination of Protestants? What sort of good?” The perpetual 
curate of Clare Abbey considered “English not an obstacle to the 
reception of religious instruction in any part of the parish.” Bishop 
Mant was inclined to think that many of the clergymen who testified 
to the disuse of the Irish language among their parishioners took 
merely their own flock, not the Roman Catholic population, into their 
consideration. (6 

The education of children in the principles of the Established 
réligion was very poorly provided for throughout Killaloe and 
Kilmore in 1820. About a score of large benefices were destitute 
of any schools save those kept by Roman Catholic teachers. Kil- 
Jaloe, the cathedral town, had no “school where children received 
religious instruction according to the doctrine of the Established 
Church.” Bishop Mant observed that no notice was here taken of 
“the Bishop’s school,” and calls the report of the clergyman 
“ altogether a defective statement.” The schools kept by the parish 
clerks were not very numerous, and were miserably attended. 
Several schools were supported by the Hibernian Society, and a few 
good schools were maintained by the Association for Discoun- 
tenancing Vice. Five schools at which the children of the mem- 
bers of the Established Church attended, were supported by the 
Baptist Society, in the parishes of Tomgraney, O’Gonnilloe, and 
Clare Abbey. In many of the churches the catechism was taught 
after or before service, and in some churches there was no catechising 
at all, Archdeacon Price had 156 Protestants in his Union of 
Lorrha; but no school and no catechising in or out of church. “He 
afforded,” so remarks Bishop Mant, “little encouragement in the 
promotion of religious education.” The Rev. Dr. Parker, rector of 
Castletown-Arra Union, and vicar-general of the diocese, had no 
parish school and no Sunday-school. “Ten children, more or less,” 
were taught on Saturdays in a house. The Bishop writes, concerning 
Dr. Parker, that “few parishes in the diocese, to all appearance, 
betray less professional activity in the clergyman than this Union of 
the vicar-general.” In another Union, containing more than 600 
Protestants, the catechising of the children was much neglectcd. 
The Bishop calls the report of the incumbent “a slovenly report, 
and. to all appearance from a slovenly clergyman.” Confirmations, 
previously to the year 1820, were held at irregular intervals. Bishop 
Mant asked each clergyman the question, “ Have you any record of 
the number of persons confirmed at former confirmations?” Thirty 
two incumbents replied that they had no record of any persons con- 
firmed. “No parishioner,” so said the Archdeacon of Kilfenora, 
“was confirmed during his incumbency,” that is, for a space of 
nearly forty years. “None ever heard of,” was the reply of the 
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rector of Rathbourney. Another incumbent, Mr. Travers, reported 
that “five persons” were “supposed to have been confirmed in 
1815,” but that there was “no confirmation before in the memory of 
the oldest resident.” The Archdeacon of Killaloe said he had “no 
record of persons confirmed,” and that “no confirmation had been 
formerly known in time to be prepared for it.” The vicar of Ballin- 
garry stated, that only one confirmation in his part of the country 
had been held since 1809. Confirmations, for the twenty years 
before Bishop Mant’s visitation, seem to have been held only%in 
some nine or ten churches, and at intervals of five or -six yeaks 
between each confirmation. The attendance of persons who received. 
the Holy Communion in the Killaloe and Kilfenora churches sae 
both scanty and irregular. In more than half the churches the 
Holy Communion was only administered about four times in the \ 
year. The members of the clergyman’s family were in some cases 
the sole communicants. From hundreds of Anglican households \ 
not one individual went up even once in the year to approach the 
table of the Lord’s Supper. : a 
It is satisfactory to observe, that the condition of the Killaloe and 
Kilfenora dioceses ‘is far better in 1869 than it was in 1820. The 
Anglican population, indeed, may have decreased, but the conduct 
of the Anglican clergy and laity has vastly improved. The same 
causes, however, which then affected the fluctuation in numbers of 
the church population are still at work. The Anglicans, for the 
most part as yet, belong to the upper and middle classes, and the 
natural tendency of the poorer Protestants to become absorbed, by 
intermarriage, into the Roman Catholic society around them, still 
exists., There is the old difficulty to be encountered, namely, that 
of maintaining church life among a handful of Anglicans situated 
in remote districts. The dioceses which Bishop Mant visited in 
1820 are in many particulars sufficiently like to the present dioceses, 
in at least three out of the four provinces of Ireland, to render the 
consideration of them, as they are vividly pictured for us by the 
bishop, interesting and suggestive. There is one lesson which 
presents itself forcibly to those who would fain desire to avoid in 
the Church of the future, the faults of the Church of the past. That 
lesson is to the effect that most of the anomalies and abuses which 
_ rendered the Anglican Church in Ireland hurtful to the common- 
wealth arose from the attempt of the State forcibly to confer 
national character and national revenues upon a Church which was - 
not of the nation. There is nothing in Anglican churches and 
congregations in Ireland which is necessarily either anomalous, or 
ridiculous, or offensive. But in the claims which Anglicans were 
encouraged, nay, compelled by the State, to put forward, there was 
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'much to offend, not merely he Roman Catholic, but also the Presby- 
terian and other Protéstant dissenting inhabitants of Ireland. The 
State has now endeavoured to remove, as much as possible, the mis- 
chief it created and fostered; and the shelter of the Establishment 
‘has been withdrawn from the follies and vanities of an artificial and 
vicigus system. It is obvious that the pretensions, which, when 
espfonted by the power and strength of England, were absurd and 
intolerable, will be tenfold more unwise and objectionable if offered 
after they have been deliberately rejected and condemned by the 
State. The Reformed Anglican Church, established and endowed in 
Treland, caused at first anarchy and bloodshed, and subsequently 
‘hatred and disaffection. The Anglican Church in Ireland, although 
/ disestablished and disendowed, may become a prosperous institution, 
if it will avoid its previous error of: claiming to be the Church of 
Ireland, an assumption of an ecclesiastical position to which it had 
no title save by virtue of English legislation. ` 
It is apparent, also, that if Irish Protestant Episcopaliar’s desire to 
make their Church effective and prosperous, they must rely more than 
hitherto upon themselves. In past years their Church received its 
revenues and rank, its Articles and Liturgy, from the English 
Government. To receive everything from England was then an 
unavoidable necessity, and one on which depended the very existence 
-of the Reformed Episcopal Church in Ireland. The same necessity 
may—albeit the necessity is by no means apparent—have been the 
reason why the Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin employed the 
` English Chancery lawyer, Dr. Archibald John Stephens, to “settle 
the draft of the Rules and Orders under the Ecclesiastical Courts 
and Registries Act (Ireland) 1864,” and thus to arrange the working 
_of a new code of ecclesiastical procedure and practice. That the 
‘Jabours of Dr. Stephens did not meet with universal approbation 
among the Irish clergymen is proved’ by the angry correspondence 
which appeared concerning the imposition of the poundage tax in 
lieu of the former visitation fees. It has been rumoured—but it is 
hoped: that the rumour is groundless—that the same distinguished 
English lawyer has been commissioned by the Irish Primates to draw 
. up a new Constitution for the Disestablished Church. According to 
: the Archdeacon of Dublin, who is no mean authority, “we ”—that 
is, the Irish Protestant Episcopalians—‘“ are about to appeal to our 
brethren in England for material aid in providing some endowment 
for the future.” The Archdeacon, Dr. William Lee, is himself a 
signal proof that Ireland is not without men possessing an intimate 
knowledge of canons, constitutions, and ecclesiastical laws in general. 
' The intelligence and the comparative wealth of Irish Protestants is 
notorious, proclaimed as it has been so loudly by themselves. IU, 


England a draft of the constitution of their Church, but also s 
lessly profess dependence upon British alms in the very oui 
their ecclesiastical career. The lavish bestowal of State aid, ai 
rich gifts of the English Government in former days, were ener 
rather than invigorating. The new Church ought to look to i 
members for the support of its bishops and clergy, and meas: 
expenditure according to the wants of its congregations. E 
prelates, when they kindly offer donations to “the Church bod 
Ireland, just as they would contribute to ‘the “Church Miss 
Society,” or the “Society for the Propagation of the Gos 


_ Foreign Parts,” forget that Ireland is not a heathen country 


` that the Protestant Episcopalians, to whom charity is offere 
perfectly able, if they are willing, to. maintain their own c 
The Irish Churchmen will not, it may be safely assumed, dre 
perpetuating a staff of ecclesiastical officers without soldiers, bu 
will undoubtedly, unless badly instructed, provide for the sup 
religious ministrations to themselves. They do not greatly 
deans, precentors, chancellors, treasurers, and archdeacons, wh: 
often in Ireland form the nominal chapters of nominal cathe 
Bishop Mant found both his cathedrals of Killaloe and Kil: 
with “none of the chapter resident,” and with curates only in c] 
The services were the same as in ordinary churches witl 
attendants. At Killaloe “the church isin a scandalous state 
reflects,” so writes the Bishop, ‘much disgrace on those whe 
the management of it.” The Dean of Kilfenora resided in the c 
of Kilkenny, in the diocese of Ossory, upon the rich benef 
Callan, which returned him (after all charges for curates and ] 
rent) more than £2,000 per annum. “When I visited Kilfenc 
August, 1820, everything was,” so runs the memorandum of F 
Mant, “in a lamentable state.” The Dean, “to all appears 
as the Bishop pithily remarks, “is totally regardless of the - 
“concern.” None of the Irish cathedrals are now scandalously | 
repair, nor do they reflect disgrace upon the clergymen who at 
sent officiate in them. But as far as regards the want of chora 
daily services, and the entire absence of resident members c 
chapters, they are mostly in the same condition as in the da 
Bishop Mant. : 

Doubtless, if cathedrals were centres of ‘Church work, a1 
chapters were mainsprings of diocesan- activity, their digni 
would hold a higher than titular rank. Irish Churchmen, how 
notwithstanding a few remarkable instances to the contrary, 
not yet learned to undervalue the services of bishops and clergy 
nor to despise the blessings of a settled and resident ministry 
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was recently reported that in Ireland’a congregation of 800 pers: 
- notified a determination not to attend church (save to receive 
Holy Communion) if the clergyman continued to use the St 
prayers. The story, if true, exhibits an unusual aspect of Ih 
Churchmanship. To what kind of religious teaching could th 
persons have been accustomed, who thus refused to pray for 
rulers of their country, who seemed to think themselves prepar 
although with such uncharitable feelings predominant, to receive 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and who imagined that they co 
command, under such circumstances, admission to the Holy Cc 
munion? The ties which bind that congregation to its minis 
ust be slight indeed if they could be broken on such a pret 
apathy to the State seems to have been stronger, in that instar 
than attachment to the spiritual teacher. It is to be feared t 
/ ignorance of their duty towards ecclesiastical as well as civil ru 
may, in some degree, be found among Irish Church laymen, 
great majority of whom, like the majority of their clergymen, are 
the Evangelical school. The Irish prelates should remember t 
many members of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ireland 
already inclined towards non-Episcopal Protestantism, and requ 
but a slight impulse to join the Baptist, Methodist, or the Pres 
terian Church. In the first week of August the two Primates, w 
all their suffragans (except the Bishop of Cashel, who was une 
through illness to attend), met—not in one of the cathedrals 
chapter-rooms of St. Patrick, or Christ Church, but in a Dul 
hotel—to deliberate concerning Irish Church affairs. The quest 
they had to decide was, how they should provide for the assembl 
of a body to represent the clergy and laity. They might h 
invited the members of the Church Conference to re-assemble 
í taken steps to call together a similar conference similarly con 
tuted. They chose, however, to pass two resolutions in the follow 
terms :— È 


“ Resolved—(Firstly). That it is the unanimous opinion of the a: 
bishops and bishops that a general Synod should assemble as prompti; 
possible, in which the clergy and laity should be equally represented. 

“ Resolved—-(Secondly). That inasmuch as the existing representa 
of the clergy in our provincial Synods is imperfect,,it is desirable for 
carrying out of the foregoing resolution that these Synods should be c 
voked to consider the changes which would be necessary to adapt t) 
representation to the present crisis of the Church.” 


The first resolution, taken by itself, was altogether satisfactc 
The second met with much disfavour in many quarters. Pum 
ecclesiastical councils are not noted for possessing business capal 
ties. The interminable discussions in the English Convocatic 
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which result in nothing, have not made Convocations popular in 
Ireland. The unbeneficed clergy and the laity are excluded from 
any representation in these provincial Synods.- Canons and consti- 
tutions, which are by some supposed to be the necessary subject of 
deliberation at Synods of the clergy; are things against which Irish 
Protestants entertain strong prejudices. Moreover, there is some 
risk that these provincial Synods may intrude upon matters of doc- 
trine, in which event if is unlikely that they will separate without 
laying’ the foundation of a, schism. It is a dangerous time to offer 
any opportunity, if it can be avoided, for altering the -o 
discipline of the Church, or for making any changes in the Prayex- 
Book, except’ those few verbal changes rendered necessary by th 
Church Act. Itis to be hoped either that the primates will alter 
their decision in deference to the feelings-of the laity, or élse that 
the provincial Synods will manifest unexpected wisdom and forbear- 
ance. Impatience of Episcopal dictation and control prevails exten- 
sively among large sections of Irish churchmen, with whom some, if 
not many, of the clergy cordially sympathise. Perhaps the greater 
number of the clergy fully recognise the right of the laity to a prin- 
‘cipal share in the disposal of the revenues and patronage of the 
. future Church. Very few clergymen and laymen would—it may be 
safely asserted—approve of the resolution recently passed in the ' 
county of Wicklow at a meeting in Shillelagh church—namely, 
“that there should be a re-election of bishops by the clergy and. 
laity.” Among the major portion, however, moderate counsels will 
prevail. In such a momentous crisis as the present, a becoming sense 
will doubtless be entertained of the high spiritual interests which 
are at stake. This is not a time to press even undoubtedly just and 
righteous claims to their extreme limits. The age is an age of com- 
promises, and its motto is, “ In medio tutissimus ibis.” In harmonious 
agreement and reciprocal concessions the Irish Protestant Episco- 
palians will find, with the blessing of the Prince of Peace, the surest 
bond, of unity, strength, and prosperity. 
: W. Mazrere BRADY. - 
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f THE TRAINING OF THE IMAGINATION. 


pP attempting to discuss, from the point of view of the practic 
teacher, to what extent, and in what way, the training of the im 
gination ought to be directly aimed at in education, I am anxious 
keep as far away as possible from philosophical controversy. TI 
purpose in view does not necessarily involve a decision on points : 
issue between rival systems of mental philosophy. All that is requisi 
1s to start with an agreement as to the sense in which the term Imag 
naton will be used. I venture to propose the following definitio: 
rte Imagination is the faculty which makes representations to or L 
m inner sense, whether it be the eye, the ear, or any other., If it 1 
objected that this is not what is ordinarily understood by the wor 


/ I yield to the objection. But I submit that at any rate the 
/ 
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is a faculty answering to the definition—a faculty essentially on 
though differing in the direction and in the manner of its operatio 
—and that for this faculty the name Imagination is convenient, an 
not inappropriate. I ask leave, therefore, to use the name as sign 
fying the spiritual organs which correspond with the physical sense 
and further, as designating the power which selects, combine: 
creates—or which, in other words, makes images. 

The incessant recurrence in our familiar discourse of the phrase t 
see, as equivalent to clear understanding, shows the popular sense ¢ 
what the inner vision is. It implies a cognizance of somethin 
beyond the grasp of the physical sense—a distinct apprehension <c 
an idea. The word seer is the paradoxically appropriate name for on 
who reports of unseen things. The “inward eye” is the greatest c 


tion works. Tunes ring in our ears; voices haunt us; scen 
past can be brought back by recalling a distinguishing odor 
touch of a vanished hand can still be felt. Every ‘outer se 
its inner spiritual correlative. And just, as it is a good t] 
have the physical senses quick to receive impressions fre 
phenomena of nature, the external symbols, so it is a good—} 
even a still better—thing, to have the spiritual senses ke 
strong, by which alone the thing signified can be apprehend 
the impression retained. 

But the imagination does not merely. receive and reta 
pressions. It is distinguished from simple memory and p1 
by its active and plastic quality. It collects and arranges t 
on which judgments are to be pronounced. 

‘ “ Of all external things 
Which the five watchful senses represent, 
She forms imaginations, aery shapes, 
Which reason, joining or disjoining, frames 


All what we affirm or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion.” 


It presents images to the mind which excite the feelings, 
provoke to action. It is the faculty by which man looks, not 
sees, before and after. By its aid, “to the session of sweet 
thought, we summon up remembrance of things past.” It 
instrument by which we see the promises afar off, and are per 
of them. In this, its highest working, it appears as Fait. 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen 

According to the definition here proposed, imaginative px 
in a greater or less degree the common property of all 
beings; it works in every branch of study and every departr 
affairs, and acts in and upon our whole nature. It is this qu 
universality which constitutes its claim to primary attention in 
tion. In what follows, therefore, I shall try—(1), to bring 
evidence of this alleged universality, and to show the consec 
which it involves; and (2), to make a few brief suggestions as ` 
means of training the imagination as may be within the scope 
teacher. 

The imagination may be rapire from two points of vier 
intellectual and the moral; and.though the two are closel 
ciated, it may be convenient to consider them separately. 

I proceed to speak first of its specifically intellectual uses. 

And here it will be at once conceded that it is an indisp 

- agent in the production of works of art. The poet is or 
creates or imagines par excellence. The painter must. see sor 
more than the mere surface of the scene before him; he 
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have his picture present to his mind before he can transfer it 
canvas. The musician must first hear, with the spiritual ear, t 
melody and the harmony which his art expresses. In all depa 
ments of art the necessity of imaginative power is so obvious and 
universally acknowledged, that on this point it is needless to dwel 

I proceed to call attention to the less generally recognised uses 
the imagination in reasoning, in the pursuit of physical science, 
the aay of history, and in the business of social and domestic life 

To many persons it will be surprising to hear it averred that 
be logical it is necessary to be imaginative. But a little investig 
tion demonstrates the necessity. It has been said of good reasoni: 
thaf it consists in seeing the greatest number of things in their tr 
relations. If this be so, evidently the power of seeing is essential 
good reasoning ; and to see is the specific function of the imagir 
tion. The manner in which this faculty serves the purpose of t 
logician has been forcibly described by a writer in the Satura 
Review :— ‘ 

“ Logic,” it is said, ‘if carefully examined, will be found at last to be 
long sustained and persistent effort of the imagination—the production, 
the use of words, of an elaborate and complicated series of mental pictur 
all different from, but consistent with and related to, each other. Inasmr 
as words may be used with little or no meaning, i.c., so as to call up inc 
tinct and confused images; and inasmuch as the mind often hurries o 
words so quickly as not to perceive the indistinctness, confusion, or inc 
sistency of the images, which if fully attended to they would excite, t 
operation is difficult and delicate in the highest degree, and requires c 
tinual correction by reference to evidence or proof, if the person W 
performs it wishes his logic to be in harmony with fact. Proof is to logic wi 
the banker’s book and the money in your purso are to your account bo. 
‘T have spent so much, I have received so much, I have invested so mucl 
have lost so much, I have, therefore, (here comes in the logic) £129 5s. 6d. le 
‘Therefore,’ means, I have drawn in my mind (aided by figures) a pict: 
of these operations, and the sum which I picture to myself as the residuc 
£129 5s. Gd. Here logie ends, and the process of proof, or testing 1 
logic, begins. There is £110 at the bank, and there are a ten-pound nc 
a five-pound note, four sovereigns, three shillings, and half-a-crown in- 
purse. The result of the whole operation is, that I am satisfied that - 
state of facts actually existing in my banker’s book and in my purse is t 
which would and must exist if the different sets of images, previously cal 
up, corresponded to facts. These illustrations show the nature of logic a 
its relations to proof. The great object of the logician ought to be to tr. 
the imagination to call up the images which the facts, as they did happen or y 
happen, would call up, if they were actually perceived by the senses; a 
proof is independent evidence that in this particular case he has sueceec 
in doing so..... A certain conclusion is a conclusion the mental image 
which is involved in the mental image excited by the evidence. A proba 
or improbable conclusion is one of which the image is either associated w 
or dissociated from the image created by the evidence. An impossi 
conclusion is one of which the image is destroyed by the image excited 
the evidence.” 


If, then, the processes of reasoning are thus actually performed 
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the agency of the image-making faculty, it follows that to 
as is sometimes done, that there is some kind of antagonism 
reason and imagination, is to depart widely from fact. 

Similar occasions for image-making arise in the study 

“Physical Sciences. It is not a case of—take your cho 
dreamy and spiritual if you please; or be rigidly scientifi 
taste lies that way. On the contrary, Physical Science, tl 
deals with what are called “things,” ie. with concrete 
visible and palpable by the physical senses, cannot advan 
without the aid of the spiritual organs. An experimental phil 
Mr. G: H. Lewes, tells us that— : 

« To imagine a good experiment is as difficult as to invent a g 
for we must have distinctly present—in clear mental vision—tl 
qualities and relations of all the objects, and must see what will be 
of introducing some new qualifying agent.” 

‘And again,— 

«From known facts, the philosopher infers the facts that are un 
He does so by an effort of imagination (hypothesis) which has tı 
jected to verification; he makes a mental picture of the unappa 
and then sets about to prove that his picture does in some way c 
with the reality. The correctness of his hypothesis and verifical 
depend on the clearness of his vision. Were all the qualities of thi: 
rent to sense, there would be no longer any mystery. A glance 


science. But only some of the facts are visible; and it is becau 
little that we have to imagine much.” 


` If this be true of Physical Science, whose distinction it is 
facts are of the positive, sensible sort, how much more so< 
Science, which, though it equally deals with realities, has 1e 
with concrete objects, and can rarely call in the aid of the 
senses. History, for example, which has few visible facts — 
could not be studied at all-without the active exercise of the i 
tion. Tables of kings, catalogues of battles, strings of dates 
now regarded as the material of history. They are simpl 
the memory in recalling, by association, the picture wl 
historian has presented. It is needful to know the facts of 
but we can be cognisant of past facts only through the ima; 
giving life to the record and significance to the memoria: 
remain. The march of events is a panorama which cannot be 
before the outward eye. Still more—to realise the subtle ir 
of race, of soil, of climate, of geographical position, of tr: 
-habits, and ‘all the still life which goes for so much in a 
. history, requires a strength and tenacity of imagination n 
attained by ordinary minds without long and diligent exerci: 
And what is-obviously true of past history, is no less so of sı 
political science, of the history of the present and the future. 
had no power of getting beyond what we see around us, ¥ 
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not even guess at a political future. We could not learn from oth 
nations, because we could not compare their conditions with our ow) 
We could not-study the condition of various classes among ourselve 
We could read or hear lectures on political subjects, but we could ni 
know either the actual condition of our fellow-citizens, or what 
‘might „be if the measures proposed were adopted. - Our darkne: 
would be greater than that of merely physical blindness. Fortunatel 
spiritual blindness is never complete, but in a greater or less degre 
it is so common as to constitute a serious hindrance to improvemen 
Our sluggish fancy fails to conceive anything very different fror 
what we see—a beautiful London, for example—or a manufacturin 
town/ without smoke and dirt and noise. And what we do nc 
constantly and clearly see, we do not make much effort to attair 
We need to have the ideal of perfection ever before us, that we ma 
bef alive to our shortcomings and hopefully energetic in strivin, 
after improvement. 

The same thing holds good of domestic life. I suppose it i 
commonly taken for granted that if you want to make a girl “ useft 
at home,” a good manager, a treasure in the domestic circle, yo 
must not let her dream. What exactly you ought ‘to do is seldor 
distinctly ‘stated; but at any rate you must aim at making he 
practical; not visionary, not poetical, not imaginative. I ventur 
to submit that the well-meaning persons who give this sort of advice 
begin at the wrong end. For, after all, in domestic life as in every 
thing else, what is it that we want? Is it not to get as near as w 
can to perfection i in its kind? And if we have no ideal of perfection 
how’ can we aim at it? People who are satisfied to live in domesti: 
discomfort, remain in that condition because they have no vivid ide: 
of the beauty and blessedness of order; no vision of a better state o 

‘things clear enough and strong enough to rouse them out of then 

y listless state of contentment. They go on as they are, because they 

' do not dream of anything better. I do not mean of course to asser: 
that there are not idle people in the world who dream and get nc 
farther. What I urge is that the dream must, in the natura. 
sequence of things, comé first. As M. Comte has said, “In every 
operation that man undertakes, he must imagine before he executes, 
as he must observe before he imagines. He can never produce a 
result which he has not conceived first in his own mind.” 


“Tmage the whole, then execute the parte 
Fancy the fabric 
Quite, ere you build, ere steel striko fire from quartz, 
Ere mortar dab brick. 


` Mr. Helps, with his usual insight into the working of practical life, 
points out how constantly organization fails, because “the end 
proposed is not sufficiently stated at the outset.”. He suggests that— 


in writing what would be the perfection of the plan if it cou 
out; and then, by degrees, taking into consideration all the di 
occur, to fine down the project, and bring it within the exact li 
is practicable. But, at first, let there be a statement of what 
the fullest acceptation of the word—what you would have if 
powerful in the matter. To lay down this kind of plan req 
deal of forethought and imagination ; but it would be well bést 
It is not difficult to see in how many ways a little 
fancy might give greater variety and picturesqueness 
life. Why are half the drawing-rooms in London of t 
a grand piano? Why is there such a deadly uniforr 
furniture of our houses—in the whole outward aspect o 
routine? Because only, one vivacious person here and 
the trouble to invent a new type. Why is the dulness £ 
of our social intercourse accepted as an unchangeable law 
women, who have the chief direction of this departmen 
are so terribly unimaginative. It is not merely that th 
the courage—though that no doubt goes for a good dea 
out anything new; it is that they do not see anything 
There are exceptions, of course. There are hostesses knoy 
of agreeable parties, and it would probably be found on in 
that they are people who have brought their imagination 
the question of social entertainments, if on no other. A ; 
plans her party beforehand. In other words, she ma 
images of what she wishes to happen and not to ha 
pictures beforehand such a disposition of chairs and te 
facilitate freedom and sociability. She selects and puts 
her mental vision the people who get.on well together, a 
them to meet. She sees the dejected faces of people whose 
talking when they are silenced by music, and she does 
them to a concert. She can call out what is best and most 
in her guests, because she knows, by sympathetic insig 
in them. Her designs may not always be exactly carr 
it may be an important feature of her plan not to plan - 
to lay down outlines only, leaving the sketch to be fillec 
inspiration of the moment. But she has foreshadowed a1 
or less distinct and detailed, of what she is aiming at, anc 
arrangements.accordingly. 
` In this familiar example I have spoken only of the 
orders, who is on the originating side, so to speak. But 
accurate vision on the part of those who receive order 
great importance in practical life. To cite Mr. Helps onc 
“No man who has not commanded can appreciate how mt 
most precise orders are likely to be disobeyed. No man who 


some practical dealings with mankind is aware how much e 
necessary to make people really comprehend anything, anı 
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persons will say that they understand what you tell them before they r 
do so.” 
This means that most persons hear with their outward ears the w 
that are said, but fail to receive the inner impression which they - 
intended to make; so when the time comes for executing the o) 
the pattern on which it was to have been made is nowhere. It 
never really seen, and cannot therefore be recalled. The n 
explanation that is necessary means reiterated attempts on the 
of the commander to present such a picture. as will be seen 
remembered. It is a persevering effort to induce the list 
(supposing him to be listening, and not thinking of something 
to, connect a real image in his mind with the symbols which 
sounding in his ears. A few rare people have a gift for re: 
apprehending what is said to them. They are the people to w 
once telling” is enough. They seize at once the idea, or 
image, presented to them, and having seen it vividly, retan 
How much the despatch of business of all sorts would be facili 
if this apprehensiveness and tenacity in subordinates, and the cı 
' sponding creative power in persons at the head of affairs, were 1 
common. than it is, is evident enough. 

I have dwelt at a somewhat disproportionate length on this 
of the imagination in the practical conduct of affairs, because, : 
the case of logic and of physical science, it is often taken for gray 
not only that there is no connection between imagination and ac 
but that there is some contradiction, between the two. This prev: 
misconception may probably have arisen from the fact that 
contemplative temperament is often wanting in active energy 
that, practically, it may be said, the dreamers do nothing. ' 
may have splendid ideals, but they might as well be without t 
as far as others are concerned, as they make no effort to carry 1 
out. This may be true, or it may not. It may be that the w 
mental force has been spent, and well spent, in unfolding ideas 
practical application of which may safely be left to minds 
different type. Such a division of labour seems to be suggested 
sanctioned by differences of natural temperament. But at the w 
supposing the castle-building to be of the idlest sort, I ventw 
suggest that the true remedy is not to crush the imagination, 
to give it wholesome food, and to make it strong. Languid, i 
mittent gazing at a faint and blurred picture, has not the for 
stir to action. It is “the strong vision which commands the 
and makes great awe the monarch of desire.” 

And here we come upon the more directly moral aspect oj 
question. It must, I think, be admitted that the mere exerci 
the imagination, taken by itself, isas little moral—as extra-moral 
the exercise of the physical senses. It is a power which ma 
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character is moulded. This power acts upon the will by presentin, 
visions which become a motive force. The motive force will urg 
in one direction or another, according to the character of the vision 
In cultivating the imagination, we enlarge boundlessly the range o 
motives which can be brought to bear upon the human spirit. W. 
awaken sensitiveness to a greater variety of i impressions, and increas 
_ the power of retaining them. We create new desires by openins 
the eyes to new objects of desire. A being without imagination ‘¢ ‘eouk 
not in the nature of things covet earnestly the best gifts, for ucl 
gifts cannot be understood by’ sense. A creature open only ti 
sensuous promptings'is shut out from all the higher influences. -` Bu 
the greater power and sensitiveness may be ‘turned to evil uses 
Every one knows that the familiarity with crime produced by readin 
such books as “ Jack Sheppard” and the “ Newgate Calendar ’—ix 
other words, the presentation to the mind of pictures of criminality 
_—~leads directly to the commission of crime. There is first the vivic 
realization of the crime, then the impulse to make a copy of it 
The impulse may be restrained by various influences. Most peopli 
do not feel tempted to commit a murder straightway after reading 
and even vividly picturing the story of one in a‘ police report; tha 
is because the power of the representation is neutralized by its coming 
into collision with other visions—such, for example, as that of being 
hanged for the murder—which exert a stronger influence in thi 
opposite direction. But some kind -of spiritual representation i 
constantly before us, guiding our conduct, making us what we are. 
This being so, it is surely of the first importance that the unséer 
influences which in silence and secrecy are shaping our whole 
“natures should be of the highest order—that our inward eye shoul¢ 
rest habitually'on pure and noble objects. This cannot be without 
effort. The solicitations of sense continually allure to the contempla- 
_ tion of petty trivialities, and we take “full easily all impression: 
from below.” 


“Tt was my ae to have loved the highest : 
Ii surcly was my profit had I known: 
It. would have been my pleasure had I seen. 
We needs must love the highest when we see it.” 


If we would see the higher visions, which, once seen, “ poison ali 
meaner choice for evermore,” we must, with set purpose, turn away 
our eyes from beholding vanities. A pattern of perfect humanity has 
been set before us that we may grow into its likeness, but it can only 
be present to us by the use of our spiritual senses. “The sinless 
years that breathed beneath the Syrian blue” cannot be made real 
to-us by the mere zending of the Gospel narratives. That life can 
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only live again for each of us by our dwelling upon its conditions ant 
circumstances, by long and close survey of the portrait handed down 
by diligent effort to seize and to retain the impression made upon us 
The example’ can only become potent by our exercising the powe 
of selecting characteristic featùres and constructing new ideals, th 
same in essential qualities, but adapted to the infinitely various anı 
‘ever-changing’ conditions of human life. 

I am tempted to dwell, with perhaps unnecessary insistance, upo? 
this view of the imagination as the force which makes character 
because though no one would in set terms deny the vast influence c 
ideals and visions, the bearing of the general truth seems scarcely t 
have received due recognition i in our moral policy. We remark th 
instinct of imitation in young children, and we think it importan 
that they should have good examples always before them. We fancy 
perhaps, that the instinct dies out with advancing years. It is nc 
so. The difference is, that while children imitate those about then 
we who are grown up imitate ourselves, from day to day reproducing 
with almost mechanical accuracy, our own unheroic and faulty pas 
We call it, perhaps, doing the duty that lies nearest, when it is, i 
fact, simply doing what comes easiest. It is undeniable that to d 
to-day the same thing that we did yesterday is incomparably easic 
than to be striking out new ideas. It is easier, and, within limits, 
“is better. The reflex influence of our past has its good as’ well as i 
bad side. To start with a completely new plan of life once a mont 
would be to forfeit the advantages of experience, and probably 1 
make ourselves practically useless. In turning over a new leaf, » 
need not shrink from repeating much of what has gone before. Bı 
without giving way to fickleness, most of us will feel that our mor 
routine is susceptible of amendment, and that if our standard - 
performance is to be raised, it must be by a gradual modification 
our working model. The copy is not likely to be better than tl 
pattern. If we are to be ever growing towards perfection, we mu 
seek continually for loftier, broader, truer, conceptions of duty. 

This use of the imagination, as auxiliary to spiritual growt 
would seem to include all possible moral services to be rendered by 
But it may not be without interest to touch briefly on specific poin’ 
and I would mention specially, as likely to be promoted by the rig 
training of the spiritual senses, sympathy and independence. 

A very little examination will show ‘that sympathy, or fello 
feeling, is likely to be widest, ‘freest, most generous, in those w. 
have the largest capacity for realizing states of feeling outside 
themselves. Tact, rightly so named as being the spiritual sense 
touch, is sensitiveness to fine shades of feeling. The persón who} 
most tact is the person who is most keenly alive to subtle, ha 
revealed variations of taste and mood, and who is therefore best al 
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to sympathise. Such an one may be cruel, but-it will be, as Ruskin 
has said, by intention, not through innocent blundering.. Sympathy - 
may also be greatly developed by the exercise of the imaginative 
‘powers as regards classes and races with whom we do not come into. 
immediate contact. Thosé who are -experienced in such matters, 
' know how when a fire, or a colliery accident, or an outbreak of 
cholera, or any other dramatic kind of. calamity, has fallen upon a 
place, money for the relief of the sufferers flows in from all quarters. 
This is ‘because every one can realize, with tolerable vividness, what 
the suffering is which has to be,dealt with, and how it can be relieved. 
‘But more terrible misery, and far more difficult to cure, goes on ‘from 
day to-day without any-effort from a distance to remove it, because it 
‘has not the features which produce an effective picture. It requires 
a much higher and more strenuous effort ‘to realize the degrading 
effects of vice, and to devise measures for eradicating it, than it-does 
to receive and act upon the impression ‘produced by a graphic account 
of a preat disaster; and the severer effort is made by few. Again, 
the cynical contempt which’ hardworking people are apt to feel 
towards helpless ladies complaining of having nothing to do, is an 
‘example of the cruelty resulting from incapacity to imagine condi- 


‘tions lying beyond the narrow range of individual experience. The . ° 


‘distinctions of class, race, language, age, sex, tend to partition off 
‘human beings from each other. The tendency needs to be counter- 
acted by imaginative sympathy, by the power of grasping the 
characteristic human features which make fellowship, through all 
-differences, possible. 

And as ‘from the imagination we derive on the-one hand the power 
-of .sympathy,'so on the other we-obtain deliverance from undue sub- 
‘jection to-external influences. The man whose imagination is active 
and powerful and well under control, creates the public opinion to 
which he chooses to submit himself. He selects and combines the 
‘constituent elements of the moral atmosphere in which ‘he means to 
live. He hears other voices -besides those which are immediately 
around him. He is not in helpless bondage to the one little world 

-in which he is placed, for he is aware of other worlds beyond. 
«He that has light within his own clear breast! 

May sit i’ the centre and enjoy bright day ; 

But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 

Benighted walks under the midday sun, 

Himself is his own dungeon.” = 
One whose faculty of vision is unexercised and uncontrolled has no 
armoury of defence within himself. He is exposed to the terrors and 
the allurements of whatever images may be presented to him from 
without, Professor Tyndall speaks of the psychological ‘element to 
be dealt with in attempting feats of mountaineering reputed to be 
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extraordinarily difficult. The same psychological element interferes 
with independent judgment in all sorts of moral problems. It is by 
having the imagination effectually disciplined that the mind gains 
the power of seeing things as they are, and is enabled to resist the 
misleading influence of fictitious’ representations. Bugbears lose 
their power to terrify in the light of day. 

It may seem that in the foregoing remarks I have been, in fact, 
simply urging the desirableness of mental cultivation; that I have 
advocated, under the name of training for the imagination, sub- 
stantially what is done in all true education, as training of the mind 
and character. And no doubt good teachers do, whether deliberately 
and/ consciously or not, perpetually appeal to the spiritual senses, 
and keep them in exercise. But it might give greater directness 
to. teaching and save some waste of effort, if this aim were more 
distinctly present; if the teacher, on his part, determined first clearly 
to see himself what he wishes to show, and then studied the best 
means of depicting it; if the learner, on his, instead of merely 
listening to the teacher’s words, made a distinct effort to see the idea 
presented. Obviously, this demands attention. A pupil who is 
trying hard to see what the teacher is trying to show, cannot be 

7 glancing about with his mind’s eye at half a dozen other objects 

which may be hovering before him. To look steadfastly requires 
concentration, and it requires also time and silence. “I keep the 
subject,” said Sir Isaac Newton, “constantly before me, and wait 
until the first dawnings open by little and little into a full light.” 
In other words, he kept steadfastly looking at the mental image 
which he had conjured up before him, until he had mastered every 
particular, and was able to estimate with scientific accuracy the exact 
relations of all its parts. A new and difficult idea cannot be taken 
in all at once. Explaining it, or talking about it, does not make it 
easier, but the contrary. It may be that the teacher has failed to 

fp present the idea in an intelligible form. He may have omitted some- 
thing which, though present to his own mind, is not to that of the 
pupil. He may learn this from the pupil’s bewildered questions, 
and may then rectify it. But let him try to understand what is going 
on in the pupil’s mind, rather than ply him with fresh explanations, 
which are apt to produce upon the mental vision the confusing and 
fatiguing effect of a kaleidoscope. 

It is this recognition of the imagination in all teaching which it 
appears desirable to aim at, rather than the adoption of any special 
studies with a view to its training. Even poetry, the study which 
pre-eminently sets the imagination to work and gives it food, may 
be a dead letter, or positively injurious, if unwisely used. It needs 
selection and adaptation to the age and powers of the student, and 

e perhaps also some watching to ascertain what impressions are being 
D2 
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. produced and retained. It is quite possible to read poetry with the 
ear only, and the cultivation of the musical sense by its means is one 
of its uses, but we ought scarcely to be satisfied with this alone. 
The indiscriminate reading of novels similarly requires to be guarded 
against. One of the greatest practical difficulties in teaching is the 
absence of curiosity. The pupil does not care to know what the 
teacher has to communicate. Why? Because his attention is pre- 

` occupied, His field of vision is crowded with-objects more interesting . 

to him than those which the teacher has to present. Ordinary young 

people cannot be expected to prefer Hallam and Guizot, if they have 
the alternative of an unlimited supply of Trollope and Miss Yonge. 

History and novels both make a demand upon the imagination ;\but 

in the one case the effort is considerable and wholly disinterested: 

in the other, it is slight and sustained by an agreeable excitement, 

not unmixed with egotism. In this respect we are, perhaps, at som 

disadvantage as compared with the last generation. Scott’s novels 
at least carried the reader into remote countries and past ages; the- 
domestic novels of our day scarcely go beyond an English fireside. 

` They divert interest from real study with little counterbalancing 

. gain in the way of stimulus to the fancy. The injurious effect of 

novel reading in distracting the attention is so great as almost to _ 

tempt teachers to place a ban upon it altogether; but as this, evejpr 

if desirable, is seldom possible, it only remains to try to make it f 30 

some degree thoughtful and select. ` ' mor * 

As regards the direct training of the imagination, there is not uo 
to be said. Something might, perhaps, be done by specific a quya 
as, e.g., pupils might be required, after reading a poem or a narrjwap, jo 
to reproduce it either orally or in writing, and it might the uy 
ascertained whether the picture has actually been seény ‘osuag 
scope would be given for the selective instinct. In teavara fq 
generally, questions might be directed towards securing thiom 
words and other symbols shall not be used. as mere counters, 
but shall present an image to the mind. In the study of language, 
for example, translation may be either a mechanical substitution of ` 
one set of arbitrary 'signs for another, neither meaning anything, 
or it may be the representation of the same image by different 
symbols. It is recognised as one of the advantages of learning 
another language besides our own, that it directs the attention to 
the thing expressed, and brings out the exact thought which the 
word or phrase ought to convey; but this advantage can scarcely 
be gained if the: pupil learns merely that when the German says 

“Der Tisch,” he must say “The table;” that when the English 

book says “ He loves,” his French translation must say “Il aime.” 

The practice of learning inflexions by repeating the foreign form 

with the English equivalent, seems calculated to encourage the treat- 
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ment of language as a mere system of exchange. To decline nouns 
and to conjugate verbs with a distinct realization of the modification 
of the image produced by the inflexion, would perhaps be too severe 
an exercise for any but grown-up students ; but if so, it might be 
(1 to adopt during childhood the rapid and easy process of learning 
evr only, leaving the appreciation of gender, case, number, mood, 
o be grown into gradually, with advancing knowledge. 
‘ithmetic, the tendency has to be incessantly guarded against 
ng with figures as if they were entities, having no connexion 
nything signified. Mathematical science deals with abstrac- 
, rather than with concrete objects; but when a student can 
placently subtract five sheep from nine horses, without a suspicion 
bsurdity, it seems to show that he is not occupied with abstract 
eas, but using unmeaning hieroglyphics—that having put down 
e figures 9 minus 4, he adds, through the influence of association, 
the figure 4, without any sense of an idea, concrete or abstract, 
represented by the figures. The usual remedy is to tell him to try 
to think. And perhaps this means pretty nearly the same thing as 
telling him to try to realize what the figures stand for. But it 
seems rather a vague way of saying it. It would surely be more 
direct and effectual to ask what the symbols represent, and to create, 
if possible, the habit of looking at them and using them as meaning 
something, whether concrete objects or abstract ideas. 

In history, something might be gained by making intelligent use 
of every memorial within reach. In London such memorials abound, 
and there can scarcely be a locality in which there is not some old 
castle or church, field or forest or river, with a story. Every 
neighbourhood has some “ object of interest” which can be turned to 
account for historical study. The changes produced by the mere 
7 lapse of time furnish sufficient occasions for practice. Traditional 















celebrations; the history of a family, or of some individual, of local 
importance; the changes made within the range of living memory 
or personal experience ; such suggestions as may be supplied to the 
fancy by living in an old house—all may serve as material to work 
upon. The study may embrace many forms, but any kind of exercise 
of the power of substituting invisible images for those presented by 
Sense, will do something in preparing for efforts on a larger scale. 

\ Many other means of training the imagination, many advantages 
to be gained from it beyond those which I have pointed out, will 
suggest themselves to any one who will look closely into the subject. 
Practical teachers will judge for themselves whether all that is 
desirable, or possible, is already being done. It rests with them to 
ecure for this great faculty due consideration in educational policy. 

Esnty Davizs. 
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Yee may be the ultimate effects of the legislation of 
July 1869 on the Church in England, there can be no doubt 
that the passing of the Irish Church Bill indicates, and at the same 
_ time inaugurates, a new phase of the national mind in regard to 
Ecclesiastical matters. This position will possibly be conceded by 
persons assigning to the change widely differing characters. “While 
some view it with aversion and alarm, others see in it a fuller recogni- 
tion than we have yet witnessed of the true principles on which the Vi 
Church in our land needs to be reformed. They are willing to believe 
that for the future we shall deal with practical Church questions 
more on their own merits, and less by reference to precedent: more 
as the wants of our own time require, and with less anxiety not to/ 
disturb the arrangements of ages other than our own. 
That there will be in such altered mode of proceeding any dang’ 
of rashly obliterating ancient institutions, we cannot for a se 
` believe. The instinct of, the English .people has ever set strongly | 
favour of preserving the continuity of past and present. Vi op 
breaks are always distasteful to us. And besides this, there is 
rally among us too shrewd an apprehension of the solid ben 
that which is really worth preserving, to allow of its sacrifice £ 
mere love of change. Oscillations of national feeling may 
occur. At one time, men may be timid, and frightened into, a i 
; L 
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“nservatism: at another they may be comparatively rash, 
is of altering. But as these successive phases tend to 
‘do they also to correct, one another. And we never need 
igland that, whatever reforms may be due to present 
_ there will not be wrought in with them enough of con- 
‘reaction to ensure the safety of time-honoured institutions. 
, persuaded of this, and having found the persuasion con- 
oy all experience, I venture in the present paper to approach 
stion of Cathedral Reform. 
{present state of things as-regards our Cathedrals may be thus 
bed: The Church of England is an organized body, working 
ir dioceses and under her bishops. Her objects are sufficiently 
~~ ned; her work is one, and manifest to all. That work is carried 
1 the face of a rapidly increasing population, and I may add, of 
M increasing difficulties arising from the progress, and: the 
əycter, of modern thought. Now, if ever, there ought to be on the 
nof the Church, no waste of power, —no locking up of resources. 
ape, has, and all she can bring to bear, ought to be put in action. 
; rding, as J do, the various Nonconformist bodies not as. her 
E a but as her friends and fellow-workers, I venture to say that 
"her she nor any one of these can afford to cast away a single 
vortunity of action, or to let a single weapon lie rusting in the 
aoury. And above all, these are days when we ought not to have 
y thwarting of the work of the Church by bodies within the 
urch; while there must not be cherished monopolies, nor stoutly 
fended privileges, clogging the wheels of wholesome progress. 
Now to any one taking this general view of the Church and her 
present duties, this phenomenon appears. The Cathedral churches 
hold exceptional positions in the midst of the dioceses, cut off from 
` diocesan work, and almost independent of the Bishops. Even in 
their present reduced condition, they are the depositaries of very 
large estates, and their members enjoy the revenues therefrom 
` accruing. 
This phenomenon g gives rise to two eee 
First, is there a reason for this exceptional position? If there be, 
does it extend to the exemption of the Cube from diocesan work 
and from episcopal jurisdiction ? 
And secondly, are the revenues, at present enjoyed by the Cathe- 
dral bodies, thus best bestowed for the existing needs of the Church ? 
In reply to the former question, I believe it may safely be affirmed, 
that there is a sufficient reason for the exceptional position of our 
Oathedrals. It is @ priori expedient that there be in each diocese a 
mother church, the home and seat of its Bishop, the centre spot for 
great diocesan gatherings. And if so, it is clearly desirable that 
such mother church should not be parochially occupied so as to 
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interfere with these its central purposes. And in aid of t 
expediency, comes in the fact of the existence of these 
fabrics, admirably for the most part adapted for the 
specified, but ill adapted for the requirements of parish chu 
Nor should the collateral purposes, which a metropolit 
may serve, be left out of consideration. In parish churches, 
obstacles may operate against the Church order being carried 
its full beauty and symmetry. Scarcity of clergy,—the y 
feeling of the congregation,—or other local causes may, and i 
eases will, prevent the highest standard of conformity to the r 
the Church from being realised. It is clearly desirable that i 
central and mother church the full requirements of Church o 
should be complied with; that the Cathedral should be the patte, 
church of the diocese. Obviously, the one thing in which this wù 
be most notably exemplified, is.in the adaptation of music to praise \ 
because this will approach excellence in exact proportion to the 
opportunities for patient practice: and these may be afforded in the 
Cathedral as they can be nowhere else. 
Another thing likewise is’most desirable: that such mother.” 
church should be for the diocese a home of preaching, as well as of- 
prayer and praise; that within her walls, the chief pastor and 
churchmen of the diocese should be able from time to time to h 
the voices of those around them whom God has endowed with t 
gift. And inasmuch as such succession of teachers would be for 
ordinary congregation unprofitable, the church in which it is to ta 
place ought not to be an ordinary parish church. 
We do then vindicate for our Cathedrals an exceptional position 
in the midst of the dioceses. 
But now, does this exceptional position necessarily extend to their 
exemption from diocesan work, and from Episcopal jurisdiction ? 
There appears no reason why this question may not at once be 
answered in the negative: nay, more, why it may not. be met with 
‘an accumulated force of reason on the other side. Ifthe exceptional 
position claimed for our Cathedrals be due to their places in the heart , 
of each diocese,—their characters as mother churches,—the expe- 
diency of having them as patterns of church order and schools of. 
church music,—are not all these descriptions of them so many 
reasons why they should be, and not why they should not be, taken 
into the diocese and under the care and superintendence of the 
Diocesan P - : 
At present, they are governed by corporate bodies of their own,— ` 
are held to belong exclusively to those bodies,—being by them, 
“willingly or reluctantly, lent for diocesan purposes when so required, 
but being in fact the private chapels of the Deans and Chapters. 
These Deans and Chapters reside under their walls, but take no part 
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. whatever, as members of the Cathedral, in diocesan work. Nay, not 
unfrequently, they are present in the Cathedral city only two or 
three months in the year, having their benefices and homes in‘another 
part of the diocese, or even in another diocese far away. 

Is any advantage reaped by the Church from the present Cathedral 
system, at all to be set against the great disadvantage of her work 
in every diocese being thus paralysed at its centre P 

Is such compensating advantage to be found within the Cathedral 
bodies themselves? Let us enquire. 

The members of Chapters, brought together without any raison 
Wétre, have, even where they reside constantly round the cathedral, 
no common bond, gud members of Chapter, except the conservation 
of their incomes and rights; which last too often, being interpreted 
in practice, means, systematic caution against any precedents being 
set for regular participation in church work beyond that required 

f them by their statutes, and constant endeavour to prevent the 

Aathedsa from being utilised for other than statutable purposes. 

As to the various hypotheses, by which the status of the present 
canons of Cathedrals is defended, I submit, that they all signally 
fail: none perhaps so signally, as that which regards the canonries 
as rewards for pastoral or literary merit. For, supposing that this 
were ever intended,—which certainly cannot be proved,—firstly, 
the method of appointment, at least in Cathedrals of the new founda- 
tion, has utterly frustrated such intention: and secondly, even were 
the object carried out, it might be questioned, whether it is for the 
advantage of themselves or of the Church, that a body of men, 
emeriti, or at all events unconnected with her work, should be placed 
in position of high dignity at the very heart of each diocese. 

Not only is no advantage reaped by the Church from the present 
constitution of the Cathedral bodies, but I fear the result is, both to 
her work and to her spirit, a hindrance in a very aggravated form. 
For first we have this fact, patent in all companies: that there is no 
position so much looked up to and courted as that of a Cathedral 
dignitary. And this, not because it is a post of usefulness, but 
because it is a post of case. The general idea of such preferment is, 
that there is “ plenty of money and nothing to do.” And though 
the reality may in many instances fall short of this ideal elysium, 
there cannot be much doubt that, in the main, and in character, the 
estimate is right. 

Now it is plainly not a good thing that there should be such an 
object set before churchmen, or currently alleged in the world 
respecting churchmen, as the attainment of places of easy indolence. 
The rewards of the Church ought to accompany high exertion for 
her sake; the dignities of the Church ought to belong to those who 
honour her by bearing much fruit. And if ease be proper for men 
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who have become- wearied in her service, it should be either ease 
won by their own providence while in work, or, if that might not 
be, a modest retirement, too little on the favourable side of com- 
petence to be an attraction for its own sake. 
Nor again is it good for the Church that bodies of men so consti- 
tuted should be placed in her Cathedral cities, attached to those 
mother churches which are to set the pattern to the diocese. It can: 
hardly be, but that their policy should be obstructive of ‘improve- 
ment and productive of inertia. The very last body of men to whom, 
.8he looks for help in case of new action being required is, the 
Cathedral Chapter. 
If it be questioned whether, retaining the present system, the 
canonries could be made available as posts. of work for diocesan 
functionaries, I conceive we need not hesitate about the answer. 
With the one exception of the Archdeacons,——who ought to havea 
fixed status and endowment,—those functionaries are better wher 
they are, and as they are. This is not the day to be creating places’. 
because endowments exist, nor the.time to be clogging useful men 
with otiose dignities. If there be no better way than this of keepingid 
up the present Cathedral bodies, the fact is one of the strongefey 
. arguments against their continuance. pom 
. A proposal has sometimes been made, and has recently been ad? oyar ` 
` cated in an earnest pamphlet,* to turn our Cathedral Establishmjoy, x08 
into Theological Colleges, and to utilize their dignitaries a 
cipals, Vice-principals, and Professors. I confess that with goxo oy 
proposal I have no sympathy: first, because I deprecate the 
of Theological Colleges, as tending to withdraw our clergy fro 11094 Ut 
blessings of a general English education, and to train them in a spe 
of narrow partisanship; and secondly, because I feel sure, from past 
experience, that any'such scheme would result in failure, and would 
thereby postpone for years the: satisfactory: settlement of the Cathedral 
question. ` ; 
We have already, in the course of these remarks, anticipated the « 
reply to our second enquiry, whether the revenues at present en- 
joyed by the Cathedral bodies, are thus best employed for the 
existing needs of the Church. From what has appeared above, .it 
seems that they hardly could be worse employed. Assuming what . 
I hope presently to shew, that the efficiency of the Cathedrals may 
be kept up independently of their present Chapters, those revenues 
are not merely useless in their present appropriation, but, for Church’ 
purposes, mischievous: fostering a spirit which it is desirable to 
discourage, and ensuring for improvement and activity hindrance 
instead of help. 


* © Theological Colleges and Cathedral Reform.” By the Rev. G. W. Pennethorne, 
M.A., Rector of St. Andrew’s, and Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Chichester. 
Oxford and London: Parker. 1869. 
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I believe then, that the first and most essential reform of our 
Cathedrals must be, to abolish their present capitular system, and 
with it, their extra-diocesan position. They never can be made 
available for the purposes of the Church, till they become part of 
the ordinary machinery of the diocese, under the direct superinten- 
dence of the Bishop. 
us we come to enquire, what changes this reform would entail 
staff, and management. 
rere I would repeat, that I have no idea of breaking down 
‘ptional character of the Cathedral church which I have 
described; none, of interfering with the present musical 
Rather would I render it more widely useful, and infuse 

t more spirit and vigour. All that here follows, is based on 
sumption that as to their liturgical and musical character the 
edrals continue as at present. They play far too important a 
rt in the ssthetico-religious feeling of the country, for any wise 
an to seek to disturb them. 
The first enquiry will be as to the effect of such Reform on the 
office and position of the Deans. Inasmuch as every church must 
have an incumbent, the office must, under whatever name, and with 
whatever future modifications of income and duty, be substantially 
retained, At present that office is, in many of our Cathedrals, prac- 
tically useless: involving less responsibility, and less duty, than 
that of a canon residentiary. The Dean, while nominally the head 
of the Cathedral Body, is almost without employment, and absolutely 
without power to ‘act, having in chapter only one vote among many. 
Being without a share in the “residences” into which the year is 
divided, he takes no part in the ordinary Cathedral service, except 
perhaps in Sunday Morning Communions, and on a few great days 
prescribed by the statutes. His power to preach, beyond his statutable 
three (or more) times in the year, is called in question. The Sunday 
afternoon sermon at Canterbury was by the Dean presumably insti- 
tuted with the permission of the Chapter, and was for some years 
continued by a chapter resolution, passed from audit to audit, that 
it be permitted for the next half-year. At length this has dropped 
through, and it goes on, but still under sufferance, and, as the 
Chapter hold, liable to be stopped at their pleasure. 

I submit that all such corporate hindrances to the effective filling 
of the Dean’s office ought to be removed. He ought to have the 
same powers in his church as an ordinary parish incumbent has. 
The checks on rash exercise of that power ought to come from above 
him, że., from the Bishop, not from any conordinaies in the govern- 
ment of his church. 

With all allowance for full share of Cathedral work, as suggested 
below, a Dean will have much time at his command, and might be, 
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and ought to be, utilised for Diocesan purposes. How this should 
be done, I do not attempt to prescribe: whether by his affording 
direct help to the Bishop, or in any other of the ways which have 
been freely suggested. ` 
. I cannot see that more persons are required as the residentiary 

staff of a Cathedral, than the Dean and the Archdeacons; these 
latter being in our case at Canterbury, and most commonly, two i 
number. These three would be well able, between them, to 
tend personally the ordinary Cathedral services, even if the 
of one of them be considered always necessary. My own 
number of days of yearly attendance during my incumbem 
exceeded two hundred: that of one of my “Archdeacons h 
ceeded three hundred. 

These three again would, with proper assistance ‘th om an a 
form the managing body of the remaining Cathedral estates. 
preserve the continuity with the past, they might, if it seemed fit, 
styled the Dean and Chapter: or they might simply be constitute 
a trust with certain statutable duties. 

I have now arrived at a point where further consideration of my 
subject will be best furnished by the example of one particular 
Cathedral Church. At Canterbury, we have six canonries, two of ` 
which are by Act of Parliament attached to the archdeaconries of 
Canterbury and Maidstone respectively. The income of each 
canonry is limited, not legally, but by a resolution of chapter, not to 
exceed £1,000 a year: and at that-figure the incomes have stood 
during the time of my incumbency. 

In pursuance of the convictions urged above, I would propose that, . 
on the next avoidance, the four canonries, which are held by other 
than the two Archdeacons, be suppressed. 

The larger, or non-capitular porticn of our Cathedral body, at 
present consists of fourteen (ultimately to be twenty-four) Honorary 
Canons; Six Preachers (whose duty it is to preach on certain Saints’ 
days); Four Minor Canons (charged with the ordinary performance 
of the choral service); the Head Master and Second Master of the 
King’s School; the Auditor or Chapter-Clerk; Twelve Lay Clerks 
or singing men, and Ten Choristers: besides Fifty King’s Scholars,’ 
and the inferior officers. l 

Now with regard to this large body, I believe it to be very 
desirable that a considerable number of the diocesan clergy should. 
be titularly attached to the Cathedral, should have a place among 
its members, and certain duties connected with it. At the same 
time, experience has abundantly shewn, that it is most undesirable 
to have among those members,—merely in their capacity as mem- 
bers,—differing ranks of clergy. One of the chief troubles in the 
working of a Cathedral body arises from the continual petty squabbles 
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about etiquette and precedence, arising from acknowledged or pre- 
sumed difference of rank in office. 

I would therefore merge the present Honorary Canons, Six 
Preachers, and Minor Canons, into one body: the members of it to 
be called “Canons.” I would add to that body certain ex officio and 
other members, to be hereinafter specified. ` 

These Canons should all have equal rank, taking precedence only 
according to priority of appointment. They should receive no pay- 
ment quå canons, but should be remunerated for services in the 
Cathedral when there employed. For instance, I would propose a 
liberal remuneration for sermons: I would fix the payment to be. 
made in case any of the Canons is employed as a substitute for the 
Dean or either of the Archdeacons, &c. ` 

This arrangement would leave to the Honorary Canons the title by 
which they now style themselves: the practice being universal 
ee them of dropping the epithet “honorary,” and, for some 

Pa unexplained reason, calling themselves “Canons.” But it would 
” better their position as regards the Cathedral, by paying them for 
coming up to preach. The present office of the “Six-preachers ” is 
an anomalous one. Originally it was their duty to ride out and 
preach in parishes where the minister was “not a preacher.” Now 
there remains nothing but the Saints-day sermons; an institution 
certainly honoured more in the breach than in the observance. Con- 
sidering that of our usual attendants the length of the Saints-day 
morning service keeps away some, and the service at their own 
parish churches diverts others, there is no drearier aspect of our 
choir benches than the ‘“Six-preacher” witnesses from the pulpit 
after his holiday journey. To transfer his duty to a Sunday, and 
equalize him with his brother canons, must be a relicf to him in 
spirit, even though he lose part of his present not very liberal in- 
come of £30 a year. 
The case of our present ‘ Minor Canons ” requires separate con- 
ideration. It is their position which brings before us at its worst 
he disadvantage before dwelt on, of differing ranks in the same 
athedral body. At present we have two sets of men, Canons and 
inor Canons, marked off as superior and inferior by no other differ- 
nce except their comparative amount of income. And this evil is 
aggravated by the fact, that of these two classes of men, the inferior 
is that charged with the performance of the Cathedral service. This 
arbitrary difference I would altogether abolish. Besides giving the 
“ Minor Canons ” equal rank, according to seniority, with the other 
Canons, I would drop the invidious epithet, and let them be known 
by some name which would simply designate their special office of 
saying the daily service: ‘‘ Canon Vicars,” or the like. 

As regards their pecuniary position, I believe they are at present 
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fairly’ paid, if all circumstances ‘are considered. Their income is 
£227 10s., with a good house, kept in repair. It has been said that 
this is not enough for a clergyman to bring up a family on. But 
it must be remembered, that the office of “ Minor Canon ” is not one 
which it is desirable that its holder should retain many years. It is 
important to its being effectively filled, that it should be considered 
rather as a good curacy, than as.a poor benefice; as a place.from 
which a man should move on, rather than one in which he should be 
fixed for life. Nothing so much interferes with the decency and 
solemnity of the Cathedral service, as its performance by one who is 
inaudible, or whose voice has suffered from the enfeebling effects of 
advancing age. 

To bring about this succession of capable “Canon Vicars,” — 
while, as will be seen below, the general rule would prohibit them’ 
from holding any preferment with ‘their office,—I would give them 
. an absolute priority of choice of all benefices in the gift of the 

Chapter: provided that when so beneficed, they should ain th 
style and place of Canons of the Cathedral. 

The Head Master and Second Master of the King’s School, = in 
Holy Orders, should, I think, be ex officio Canons. 

It would be essential to the carrying out of this plan, that no 
Dean, Archdeacon, “Canon Vicar,” or schoolmaster, should be 
‘allowed to hold preferment while in ‘office. One of the worst parts 
of the present Cathedral system is the existence of Canons beneficed 
elsewhere and ‘residing only their two, or three, months in the year 
at the Cathedral city. The very caricature of all that is bad in the 
system is found in those cases where there is but one prebendal 
house, and the Canons come and go throughout the year: an arrange- 
ment so absurd, that it would hardly be credited, were it not known 
to exist. I have heard the Dean of one such Cathedral confess that 
he should be infinitely better off if reduced to two Canons and those 
with homes on the spot, than at present with his four Canons wh 
never mect, and his interregna of four weeks in each year, while on, 
is going out and another coming in. 

The arrangement which I propose would set free, in our own cas 
nearly £4,000 a year for the uses of the Church, after all fees fe 
preaching are deducted. 

I would make it a first charge on this sum, to provide adequata ə 
for the boarding of the choristers. Thus, and by no other megl 
‘should we be able to raise their character, and to get them fr 
better class of society. They are at present the least satisfy” 
part of our Establishment, owing to the mingled influences 
which their boyhood is passed. 

I should also propose that it be a charge upon this sur 
. provide adequate endowments for the Canterbury parishe: A 
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miserably stinted, and precluded, under existing rules, from obtain- 
ing help from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. It would, however, 
be undesirable to do this without legislation, enabling us to con- 
solidate in groups the numerous petty benefices into which the city 
is now split up. The state of several of the Cathedral cities is, in 
this respect, very bad. A number of insignificant livings, with poor 
little churches, serving to starve the incumbents, and to keep down 
public church spirit and minimize beneficent endeavour,—this is 
not an unfair description of the state of things round the walls of 
our larger Cathedrals. There was an expectation, some years since, 
of a Bill to extend to our Cathedral cities the provisions of the 
Metropolitan Union of Benefices Act: but for some unknown 
reason, it has come to nothing. The 24,000 inhabitants which 
Canterbury probably now contains, are furnished with sixteen (in- 
cluding the Military Chapel, with seventeen) parish churches. Of 
these, six are united to others, leaving (with the military chaplaincy) 
eleven parochial charges. Of these, only one exceeds £300 a year, and 
several are considerably below £200. Any one who knows the city 
will bear me out in saying, that with all the earnest and self-denying 
exertions of many of our present clergy, Church work is hopelessly 
cramped by this state of things. We should be infinitely better off 
if all the smaller churches were disused, and our city were divided 
into (say) five large parishes. If this object could be accomplished, 
I would propose that the incumbents should be ex officio Canons of 
the Cathedral. 

I purposely omit saying anything on possible claims which the 
King’s School may have on the liberated surplus. This considera- 
tion belongs to a large subject, which I am not now treating. 

Of course, the only method whereby anything like the change 
which I have recommended can be carried out, will be, the action of 
the Legislature. The present Cathedral statutes, in great part, it is 
true, obsolete, and even rendered illegal by subsequent Acts of 
Parliament, are yet binding as far as circumstances permit: and 
they restrict us to our present constitutions. The only feasible way 
of making any organic Reform will be, the appointing by Her 
Majesty of a central Executive Commission, empowered to enquire 
into the circumstances of each Cathedral, and to frame schemes 
accordingly. 

One remark may be needed, applicable to the whole of the pro- 
posals which I have here ventured to make. It has been the fashion 
in certain quarters to call those who recommend such action, advo- 
cates of the “spoliation” of the Cathedrals. I plead guilty to no 
such charge. The Cathedrals are but a portion of the Church, and 
their revenues in no sense belong to themselves as distinguished from 
the Church at large. If by a re-distribution of them the Church may 
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be benefited, and her work furthered, such re-distribution ought to 
be regarded by us from the high point of view of Churchmen, anxious ` 
for the good of the Church, not from the low one of partisans of the 
Cathedral. bodies as having distinct interests from the Church itself. 

What shall be the appropriation of the fund to be derived from 
‘the carrying out of any scheme such as I have proposed, I do not 
venture here to prescribe. My midin concern is with the reform of 
the Cathedrals. But thus much I will say respecting this appro- 
priation. My own view is that no portion of such fund ought to be 
taken for Episcopal purposes, which may I believe be amply provided 
for by a re-distribution of the Bishops’ incomes, supplemented, if 
thought good, by the “utilisation” of already endowed functionaries. 

The employment of such a fund-which would act most directly for 
the benefit of the Church would be, in'my opinion, to use it in aiding 
the action of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners: whether by simply- 
adding it to their Common Fund, which is now demonstrably unable. 
to furnish means for continuing augmentation of benefices according 
‘to population,—or perhaps still better by partly devoting it, under 
their management, to purposes lying slightly on the margin of the 
rules by which the distribution of the Common Fund is regulated. 
‘ One such purpose has been already indicated, when we treated of the 
Canterbury parishes ; and any one accustomed to sit at the Board of 
the Commission will easily remember others, occurring almost at 
every meeting: cases which morally and equitably require help, but 
which are by existing rules precluded from receiving it. 

Here I should be disposed to terminate the present article, were it 
‘not that’attention has been drawn to this subject by the action of 
_ the highest officers of the Church. .A meeting of Deans was con- 
vened by the Archbishop of Canterbury for Monday the 10th of May 
in this year, at Lambeth Palace. The object proposed was, “ to con- 
sider the best mode of introducing certain salutary changes in our 
Cathedral system.” The invitation to the meeting was marked 
“ Private and confidential;”’ and this of course ‘imparted the same 
character to the meeting itself. “ An opportunity for freely con- 
ferring with the Deans on this matter” was stated as the descrip- 
tion of the intended assembly. I beliove the last thing that the 
majority of those who attended looked for, was, that publication 
should be made of the proceedings, or of anything purporting to 
represent them. In the next number, however, of a “religious” 
party newspaper, appeared a so-called Report of what took place, 
the only possible description of which must be, that it was simply 
beside the fact. Without trespassing on the limits of confidence, 
I may venture to say that the general tone of the meeting was 
altogether that of sympathy with proposals of substantial reform ; 
whereas it was represented in this Report as having been adverse 
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to reform altogether. So untrue was the statement, and so likely 
to be mischievous, that it was considered prudent to insert an 
official contradiction in the Times. But the ball, thus unscrupu- 
lously set going, rolled onward; and the columns of the papers 
teemed with accounts, reputed authentic, but all more or less inac- 
curate, in correction of the original fiction. It was only last week 
that we read a complaint in one of the journals, that ‘the most con- 
tradictory rumours of the proposals made at the meeting have been 
suffered to go before the public, which has been kept studiously in 
ignorance of the actual facts; a grave error of policy in the present 
crisis.” Where the grave error lay, our readers will have no diff- 
culty in deciding: whether in the rulers of the Church, who by a 
“private and confidential” letter requested a meeting for frece con- 
ference, or in those who published an account of the meeting, which 
could not have been accurate without a breach of confidence, and 
Pa which was thoroughly at variance with fact. 

The real result of the Lambeth meeting has not been affected by this 
strange misrepresentation. It issued in the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of Deans to continue the conferences with the Archbishops ; 
any of their brethren who might happen to be in town at the time 
of a meeting being invited to join them. - 

Thus much being stated, the following circular will explain 
itself :— 

* Lambeth Palace, B.E., May 29th, 1869. 
“Dear Mr. DEAN, — 


« Since we had the pleasure of receiving a large body of the deans 
of our Cathedral churches at a meeting called to consider what improve- 
ments could with advantage be made in the Cathedral system, and what is 
the best mode of effecting such improvements, we have had the advantage 
of a further conference with the committee appointed at the first meeting. 
There seems to be a general impression, that, while some common principles 
of improvement may be laid down applicable to all Cathedrals, still each has 
peculiarities of its own, calling for separate treatment. 

“ We shall esteem it a great favour, if you can furnish us with a state- 
mont suggesting any change which you may consider as of great importance 
for the Cathedral over which you preside, and we should be very glad, if 
possible, to be informed of the views of your brethren of the chapter on 
the same subject. We should also feel much obliged if you would state 
whether any means at present exist in the regular system of your Cathedral 
government for-effecting such changes as you think desirable. 

“ We romain, yours very faithfully, 
‘A. C. Cantuar. 
“W. Exon. 
“ The Very Rev. the Dean of ——.” 


It now only remains to be stated, that this article contains the sub- 
stance of the writer’s answer to the enquiry, and that it is published 
by permission. HENRY ALFORD, 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. 


a entering upon controversy it is-best to clear the ground first, 

and then state the points in dispute. I make no doubt, then, that 
ballads must have preceded Epos; and that Homer in particular— 
i.c., the author of the Iliad and Odyssey, substantially as we 
have them, whom I believe to have been one person—had prede- 
cessors in ballad poetry, who supplied materials, which he incor- 
porated or recast, and eventually superseded. I have already stated 
at some length elsewhere* my own reasons for this view. I have 
also contended for an unwritten Epos, floating, so to speak, in the 
poet’s mind, and liable to a perpetual readjustment of details; or 
even, possibly, to a rearrangement of some of the primary constituent 
parts. A poem too long to be recited at a sitting cannot be said to 
“have an objective existence, as a whole, till fixed in writing. It only 
exists subjectively in the poet’s conception; and the want of precise- - 
ness in all human faculties forbids us to ascribe to it while in this 
form a fixed.uniformity of minor features, and perhaps even a con- 
stant succession of the larger members of the epic narrative. I 
believe that it continued for no few centuries liable to the caprices 
of rhapsodists, adding, omitting, recombining, and rearranging, as 
best suited their immediate purpose. It would, however, be probably 
in the interests of these rhapsodists that the poems’ were first com- 
mitted to writing; and the more copies multiplied, the greater would 
be the accumulation of material, which might enable criticism, when 
once awakened, to attempt the task of reconstituting the corpus 


* See preface to Odyssey, vol. i. p. 45 and note 72. 
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Homericum.’ Criticism, however, as it is never. infallible, so in its 
earliest stages it is especially liable to err. There is reason, there- 
fore, to suppose that at every revision of these poems, something 
which was genuine may have been let slip, and something which 
was spurious have been retained. And since the early Alexandrines, 
who had a larger influence than any other school of critics over the 
form of these poems as we now know them, approached their great 
task with this inevitable frailty, my expression used above, “ sub- 
stantially as we have them,” requires a margin of allowance which 
no reasonable man will refuse. This margin is undefinable; but it 
is obviously large enough to account for our not now being able to 
“find in these poems lines, or the tenor of passages, alleged by 
Herodotus, or any early writer, to be cited or gathered from them. 
So far as we can trace the course of Alexandrine criticism, its first 
work was expurgatorial. This is perfectly probable, for the impulse 
of creativeness in the rhapsodists would obviously have led to large 
accumulations of extraneous matter. But then this expurgatorial 
severity was probably not guided by an uniformly sound discretion 
either in Zenodotus, the first who is known to have set the pruning- 
knife to work, or in those successors of his who revised his labours, 
and often overruled his judgments. Entire legends which had been 
incorporated—as long, perhaps, as that of Glaucus in the sixth, or 
that of Nestor’s Pylian and Epeian foray in the eleventh book of 
the Iliad—anay have been adjudged spurious, whether rightly or 
wrongly we cannot now even conjecture, and may have disappeared. 
Where, then, is the difficulty in our finding Herodotus ascribing 
to Homer, in the Iliad, a statement that Paris, in his abduction of 
Helen, wandered from his course to Sidon and elsewhere? Such a 
statement, by interpolation or otherwise, might easily have once 
found place in the conversation of Hector, Paris, and Helen, in Il. vi. 
326 foll., or in some other part of the poem. I have assumed, for 
the sake of argument, what I think is disputable, that Herodotus is 
not in these words merely dwelling and commenting upon the tenor 
of three passages which he proceeds to cite verbatim, one from II. vi. 
289-92, and the others from Od. iv. 227-80, and 351-2. The lax 
simplicity of his style might well allow of this interpretation being 
put on the way in which he states first his belief of Homer’s know- 
ledge of Helen’s wanderings, and on the three quotations with which 
he fortifies it. 

I confess some surprise at Mr. Blakesley thinking another state- 
ment of Herodotus quite inapplicable to the Iliad or the Odyssey, 
which refers to Cleisthenes interdicting rhapsodic recitations in 
Sicyon, “on account of Argives and Argos being the general theme 
of the Homeric Epic.”* Surely the “ Argive Helen” being the 

* KreecOivng yàp ’Apystot DERE roŭro piv papwõotç Eravoe iv Xervðn 
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prime cause of the war, Agamemnon’s, the generalissmo’s, “home” 
being “in Argos,”* and the whole multitude of his glorious followers 
being repeatedly called Argives, in such lines as those cited below,t 
would be more than enough to fire the patriotic recollections of a 
festive multitude, and awaken the jealous precautions of a tyrant. 

But be this as it may, the force of the argument, that because we 
do not find in our Homer all that early authors cite under his name, 
therefore our Homer is of later date than those authors, is wholly 
` -removed by the reflection that the early critics must probably have 
found a mass of interpolations which they summarily removed, pos- 
sibly with the sacrifice of some genuine passages. Those early authors 
may have erred in citing them as Homeric, or Zenodotus in rejecting 
“them as non-Homeric. But this merely leaves the question where 

it was: : 

The unity of’ the Iliad, it is said, has been much exaggerated. 
That is probable enough. But the deviations from unity are perfectly 
natural in a poem composed and carried as a whole solely in the 
mind of the author. Why should not an author reciting his own 
poem so far reconstruct and “modify it under the present glow of 
imagination as to make each portion severally recited out of keeping 

- with some other or with several other portions? Perfect unity under 
such circumstances would be the most suspicious feature which such 
a poem as the Iliad entire could exhibit. We should at once be 
forced to infer from the fact the tampering of critics; and. there is 
little doubt that the amount ‘of unity which we find in the Iliad is 
largely due to their perverse industry. I therefore fully admit, nay 
I insist on, the absence of this terete rotundity from the Homeric 
epos as a token of its probable genuineness. 

But then, if such deviations are of-no weight against the presence 
of one mind fusing the early ballad materials into each other, and 
moulding them into a whole, the question is, when did this mind 
“ agitate the mass,” and transmute what was presumably crude and 
unequal into the continuous living humanity of the Iliad and Odyssey? 
Those materials, in their native form, are lost. A. Köchly says he 
can detect sixteen of them.’ Let us assume that he is right, and that, 
either through the transparency of the language or the perspicuity 
of the critic, so many outlines of early ballad can be made out. Still, 
they were fused into a whole at some time. When was this? The 
supposed fact of there being sixteen “little songs” detectable, no more 
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tends to settle the question of the date of their fusion than the “ four- 
and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie.” tend to show the date of the 
“cookery ” in this latter case. Homer is called a “ cooker” of early 
ballads; and so was Shakspeare, I suppose, of the early English 
chronicles and Italian romances. In the latter case the raw mate- 
rials, or most of them, are extant; in the former they have perished, 
save as they may be traceable in the epos itself. Thus this view of 
A. Kéchly’s may be held quite consistently with my present position, 
and I therefore pass it by. But whatever name we give the process 
which yields the epos or the drama from such crude materials, that 
process is the work of genius. It is the vitalizing and organizing 
effort, which subordinates details to a general idea, breathes the life 
of the whole into all the parts, and makes them “members one of 
another,” by virtue of that epic symmetry, or dramatic unity, which 
lives in and through them all. No mere piecing and patching 
together will effect this. There may be piecing and patching even 
in a work of genius; but the work is done in spite of this, and not 
by means of it. Shakspeare tacked two old stories together to make 
his Lear; but Lear is “every inch a king,” not by virtue of the 
successive touches of Harding and Higgins, or even of Sidney and 
Spenser, nor of all of them together, for “two hundred couple of 
white rabbits can never make a white horse,” but by the prerogative 
of the one genius who cast him in its native mould. One would 
think that some pupils of the school of Lachmann supposed that an 
epic is essentially a thing of paste and scissors; or, at any rate, that 
the unity of character in an Odysseus or an Achilles was something 
like that in a child’s doll, where one artist fashions the waxen bust, 
another the sawdust carcass, a third the flaxen wig, and so on. No 
amount of mere piecing or “cooking” will give us an Odysseus or 
an Achilles, save in the sense in which Shakspeare pieced his Lear 
out of the “ Leir” of early legend tacked on to the “ Paphlagonian 
Unkind King,” or “cooked” Othello out of “Un Capitano Moro.” 
Presuming, then, still to call by the name of “ Homer” the genius 
who did for Achilles and Odysseus that for which Shakspeare did for 
Othello and Lear, the question is, when could he have lived? It is 
alleged that he lived as late, or nearly so, as the age of Herodotus. 
That is the main position which I am about to controvert. 

The geography of the Homeric poems is no bad index to the 
period at which they took, substantially, their present shape. If it 
differed from the geography of the older ballads, out of which these 
poems took their rise, it is sure to have differed from it on the side 
of modernism. The poet would naturally seek interest for his new 
creation by casting it in a framework of localities known to his hearers, 
and under names familiar to them. The plan of the Odyssey, in 
particular, involving a mental chart of the world, as known or 
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imagined, required the poet to produce whatever. was currently 
believed concerning coasts and remote repions ‘accessible by sea. 
‘If we find that those geographical resources in the poem are 
extremely scanty, we may presure that this was owing to the 
narrow limits of his knowledge. The Iliad shows an inland know- 
ledge of Greece from the Peneus’ mouth to the southern extremity 
‘of the Peloponnese, and westward as far as the Ætolians and Ionian 
islands. It embraces merition of the coasts and several islands of 
the Aigean, with Crete and Cyprus; but in Asia it touches the coast- 
line merely, save that Mount Tmolus is mentioned; and that in the 
angle of the Propontis and _Aigean, the names of peoples and cities 
are rather thickly clustered. The furthest eastern point, on the. 
northern shore of Asia Minor, is the land of the Halybes, probably 
Aischylus’ Chalybes, near the Halys’ mouth. On the southern shore 
of the same we have the Lycians on the Xanthus, marking the furthest 
. eastward point. To the north-west of.Greece the Pæonians are the’ 
furthest people known to the poet; and he gives in the north the 
names merely of several tribes, Hippomolgi, &c., as borrowed from 
their habits, all apparently belonging to the race afterwards called 
“Scythian.” In the Odyssey, our view is extended. But the 
- furthest westward sites which can be said to have a trace of reality ` 
about them, are some which indicate Sicily; as Sicania, and, perhaps, 
Thrinakié, although, I think, transposed eastward; while Scherié 
undoubtedly indicates Corfu. Eastward we have Sidow and the 
Solymi mountains, which, as the name of a people, appears in the 
_ Iliad in one legend, that of Bellerophon. The Arabs are.supposed. 
intended by Erembi; and in some unknown further regions are the 
Eastern Ethiopians, who followed to Troy “the brilliant son of 
Eos.” Southward we have Libya and Egypt, a single city of which, 
Thebes, is mentioned in the Iliad as wealthy and warlike. There is, 
no trace in either poem of a knowledge of the northern shore of the: 
Propontis, or of the western ‘shore of the Euxine; unless by the 
“ Hellespont including the Thracians,” we may ‘suppose one of these 
coasts indicated. The furthest river eastward in either poem is the — 
Parthenius, the mouth of which lies on the Euxine coast, about 
midway between the Bosphorus and Sinopé; the furthest westward 
is the Acheloiis; the furthest north, the Axius, and Strymon ; the 
furthest south, the ‘‘Aigyptus,’ which, of course, represents the 
Nile. I think, with Mr. Gladstone (“Homeric Stud.,” iii. 283), that 
thé poet probably believed in a northern sea-passage from near Corfa 
to the Euxine.* Such names as Leatrygonia, Mea, Ogygié, the 
Pygmies, and the Cimmerians, I have not taken into the account; but 
it is possible that by the last some- north-eastern site beyond the 
Hellespont may have been intended by the poet; and, similarly, 


* This is confirmed by Scylax making the Danubo pour a double stream, eastward to 
the Pontus and westward to Adria. (Historia Grace Fragmenta, Klausen, p. 57-58.) 
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the Lotophagi may represent some point on the African coast, west 
of the Cyrenaica. Thessaly nowhere appears as the namo of a region, 
but we have once Thessalus as a proper name. The names of Pelo- 
ponnesus, Europe, and Asia are also unknown to the poet. The 
. epithet “ Asian,” with the narrowest local application, occurs, how- 
_ ever, once; and Asius is also a proper name. And the names 
Hellas, Hellenes, are similarly restricted to a small district of 
what was afterwards Thessaly, including perhaps, if the Eleion 
named in Il. ix. 867 be the same as that of Il. ii. 500, a portion of 
the land of the Beotians. The Dorians only occur as one amongst 
the mixed peoples of Crete. We have also a Doris among the 
Nereids of IL. xviii. 45. The Ionians occur once, not as Asiatic Greeks, 
but in connexion with the Beotians; but the Ionian towns Miletus 
and Mycalé are named. This omission of the Dorian name among 
the confederate Greek host is, to me, inexplicable, on the theory of 
alate Homer. If the Dorians had long established their conquests 
over the fairest portions of Peloponnesus, it seems nearly certain that 
in a poem so devoted to Greek warlike fame as the Iliad, some 
allusion to them must have escaped a poet who so freely follows the 
bent of nature as Homer does. It is even more remarkable as we 
have in the Abantes* a remarkable anticipation of the historical 
portrait of the fighting Dorians, with their long hair and solid array 
of spéars, as drawn by Herodotus, on the eve of Thermopylæ. More- 
over, the Dorians were, if any among the Greeks, men of tactics and 
military method, doubtless from the earliest time. But in the Ibad 
(ii. 552-5), the prime tacticians are the Athenian Menestheus and the 
Pylian Nestor. If we found a markedly favourable prominence- 
given to the warlike glories of the Ionian name, we might perhaps 
explain this on the score of national or tribal jealousy. But the 
Ionians barely appear once (Il. xiii. 685), as one amongst a string of 
names. Their epithet Axexirwves, is distinctive, but hardly in a war- 
like sense, eulogistic. Mr. Gladstone has noticed that the occasion 
` of this solitary mention of the Ionians is that they are among “five 
divisions appointed to meet the attack of Hector, when that attack 
is destined to prevail ;” and he infers that they are among the “ un- 
distinguished contingents” of the Greek force (Juventus Mundi, 
pp. 80, 81). But how inconsistent is the spirit of the whole historic 
period of Greece with a poem, which assigns to the Ionians the 
inglorious function of being brought forward only to be beaten, and 
leaves the Dorians a mere speck in the distance. 

It should be mentioned that the Phrygians and Cilicians of the 
Hliad are not the people of the Phrygia and Cilicia of the historic ages, 
but some near neighbours of the Troad, as shown by the local names. 


= 7o Pity “ABavrec trovro Oool, bmiSey copdwvreg 
aixpuyral, pepaðreg bpexryouy pedigow 
Gupnnag piisav Iniwy ápol orAGecotv. T ii. 542—4. 
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The Arimi, or, as the scholiasts read it, “ Arima,” from the mention of 
them in connection with Typhoéus,* must probably be looked for in 
some volcanic region, probably the south-western one of Asia Minor, 
which has undergone many commotions, probably from the most 
ancient, certainly down to very recent times. I have assumed’ the 
Catalogue, the legend of Bellerophon, and some other disputed ` 
passages to be integral parts of the poem. Those who view them as 
later additions will have to content themselves with a Homeric ° 
geography, at once narrower and shallower, and also the pre- 
existing portions of the poem wili be thrown back to a very consider- 
ably greater antiquity. As regards the Catalogue itself, there is in 
it an evident aim at completing tha local picture of each tribe or 
people with some natural feature und group of chief cities; but | 
as we follow the northern and southern coast-lines of Asia Minor 
these fade off into very faint touches, and it is presumable that the 
poet told no more because he had no more to tell.. The name of 
one city named in the Catalogue, in these regions, may be worth 
remark. Pitycia was the birthplace of Charon, one of the earliest, 
historiographers, a fragment of whose work, preserved by Plutarch,+ 
connects the change of the names from Pityeia to Lampsacus or 
Lampsacum, with ‘the settlement of some Ionians from Phoccsa and: 
with their preservation from massacre by the jealous natives through 
the tenderness of Lampsacé, daughter of a local chief. Now, 
Herodotus tells us that Croesus threatened the Lampsacenes to “ rub- 
out Lampsacus like a pine tree,” t and that. the saying puzzled the 
people, who could not make out his meaning, till a senior solved the 
riddle by some supposed characteristic of the pine. Now, this seems 
to show that in Herodotus’ time the name of Pityeia was wholly 
lost. If he had known it, he could hardly have failed to allude to it, 
as bearing at any rate on one side of the dark saying of Croesus. 
Now the Phocewan colonization of Massilia took placè in or about 
600 sc. After the reduction of their city by Harpagus, we find 
that, even by the time of the Ionian war, they had not recovered 
their power, since three ships then were all their quota. We can 
hardly err then in fixing their colony at Lampsacus earlier, viz., in 
the seventh century 3.c. The change of name connected with this 
colonization was in Ionian interests; and it would certainly have 
been named Lampsacus by an Ionian poet of the time of Herodotus, 


"+ and, perhaps, even of the time of Cresus. The original name of a 


_ place or people is often retained by foreigners when changed by the 
local residents. Thus we keep Germani, the French keep Alemanni, 
“‘namés known to Cesar and Tacitus, for the nation which has for some 
centuries called itself Deutschen.§ Thus Croesus may have known 
* Biv ‘Apiporc, 60 pacì Tupwiog tupivat cbvac. T. ii. 783. 
+ Creuzor, Histor. Gree. Fragm., p. 198. t “Horod., vi. 37. 


§ The name.Deutsch, connectod with Tuisco, their deity, may be as old as Germani 
or Alemanni; but I speak of its*extension to a Pan-Germanic comprehensiveness. 
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Pityeia familiarly under its ancient name; its then inhabitants solely 
under its name of Lampsacus. But at any rate this Catalogue, which 
names Pityeia, could not be the work of an Ionian poet composing in 
the fifth century 3.c., probably not even in the sixth. 

Whilst I am on the subject of the Catalogue, I may remark on 
the singular fact that Thebes or Thebé, although frequently mentioned 
by the poct in connection with events before the Troica, is nowhere 
found among the cities enumerated as furnishing treops for the war. 
This is the more remarkable, from the fact that a town, apparently 
of secondary importance to if, and named in relation to it “ Lower- 
Thebes” (‘Yro67Bo.), does occur among the Beotian towns. The 
omission, merely, of Thebes would have been puzzling, but the inser- 
tion of “ Lower-Thebes” makes us feel certain that that omission 
was deliberate, and had a design in the poet’s mind, and an historical 
significance to his hearers. Besides this, the people of Thebes, when- 
ever mentioned in our Homer, are always called “ Cadmeians,” and 
on two occasions they are spoken of as having been in a hostile 
relation to Achwans, who, against enormous odds, vanquish them 
with the easy superiority of a warlike race. The highly interesting 
fifth chapter in Juventus Mundi, on “The Phoenicians and 
Egyptians,” nowhere precisely touches the question which these facts 
suggest. Nor’‘am I prepared, nor indeed concerned, at present to 
enter into any full discussion of it. But it seems, on the very surface 
of the facts, certain that these Cadmeians are so called as externs, 
and as not amalgamated with the Helleno-Pelasgic stock in Beotia, 
that they are designedly left out from among those who shared the 
glories of the Achzan name, and are looked down upon, in spite of 
a certain amount of interest, and perhaps awe, which attaches to 
them, as of inferior warlike capacity. But then, how very far back 
we are compeiled to look in history to find a period which suits the 
facts of a Thebes not yet Greek, and of Thebans excluded as foreigners 
from any position but that of being a foil to the. lustre of Greek 
prowess and valour! Some might perhaps be tempted to say, that 
- if we.consider the Homeric poems later than the invasion of Xerxes, 
this omission of Thebes from the Homeric roll of Greek heroism, is 
just what might be expected from the resentment with which a 
patriotic bard regarded the “ Medizing” of that city. But it surcly 
would not account at all for the Thebans being disparaged as alicns 
in the way we find them. The charge against the historic Thebes 
was that, although a Greek city, it turned against fatherland, and in 
favour of the invader. The position of the Homeric Thebes is that 
of apparently designed exclusion from being a Greek city at all. But, 
again, a date later than the period of Xerxes for the Homeric poems 
would be inconsistent with the position gconpied in them by the 
Tonians and Dorians. 

There is yet onc more passage in’ the Catalogue which is 
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noticeable in connection with the present subject. It is that in which 
the poet speaks of an obscure region, remote from any Greek territory, 
and lying on the shore of the Euxine far to the east, as being that 
“ where is the birth-place of silver”? (66: åpyópov êsri yevéðàn), i.e., the 
only silver mine apparently known to the poet. Now by the time of 
Xerxes, we know, from the contemporaneous testimony of Aischylus, 
that the silver mines of Laureium in Attica were worked with fruitful 
result— 
àpyúpov myn Tis abrois ear, Syoraipos xBovds. (Persa.) 


It seems highly improbable that if the poet had known of this 
silver mine on Greek soil, he would have made the fact of its being 
“the birth-place of silver” the distinguishing characteristic of -a - 
. region of Asia on the remote eastward horizon of his world. 

I have hinted how very slender a clue of connection with positive 
sites the geography of the Odyssean wanderings has in books 
ix.-xii. of the Odyssey. Yet the poet seems reluctantly to quit his 
hold on reality; and we may assume that any known sites in Italy, 
Sicily, or Africa would have been readily turned to account by him. 
Limitation of knowledge, however, implying a total absence of 
familiarity with foreign scenes and, indeed, persons—save occa- 
sionally a Phenician shipmaster—leads, further, to the incapacity 
which Homer everywhere shows for the foreigner’s point of'view. 
Thus his associations are always Greek or Asiatic Greek. The 
narrated battles with the Ciconians and Egyptians (Od. ix. 40 foll., 
xiv. 262 foll.) illustrate this; the second being a reproduction of 
the former, but less praia. and more a. in generalities, in 
proportion as the scene is more remote, The Egyptian king 
“ rèverences the wrath of Zeus the guardian of the stranger,” even 
as Odysseus himself might have done. Now compare this with the 
scene in the Æschylean Supplices; where the chorus are instructed in 
their behaviour as strangers, and in the names of the Greek deities 
(176-227); or where their own foreign appearance and that of their 
ship is especially noticed (279 foll., 716 foll.). Here we have an 
evident recognition of a difference which Homer nowhere shows. 
The foreigner’s stand-point enters into the dramatist’s view, and he 
does his best to interpret it to his audience. Homer, indeed, 
recognises the Carians as BapBapodpsvors (Il. ii. 867), the people of . 
Temesé as åààoĝpóovs åvðpórovs (Od. i. 183), and we’ have in the 
description of the Trojan allies the line :— 

‘GdAy S'A yAdcoa moiuorepéwv PETE (Ib., 804) ; 
but in all actual contact with foreigners the case is as above: stated. 
I hold this to have been impossible in Asiatic Greece at a period 
subsequent to Æschylus. It shows the human mind in the infancy 
of society; when it has never been from home, and refers everything 
to the standard of- the nursery consciousness. 
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Now, is it conceivable that a writer of the time and country of 
Herodotus would have limited his poetical geography within our 
Homeric dimensions? It would be unfair, indeed, to test the ques- 
tion by the knowledge possessed by Herodotus himself, who was in 
geography doubtless far beyond his contemporaries. But in order to 
approach the question fairly, let us take the geographical limits of 
successive poets, beginning with Hesiod, assuming the “ Theogony ” 
to be his. Such a poem gives little scope for geographical notices 
as compared with the Odyssey. Here, however, we have the western 
tour of Herakles and Erytheia, the spot where he slew Geryon, twice 
mentioned (290, 983), which, according to Strabo, iii. 148, was the 
early name of Gades or Gadeira, coupled with his passage of the 
ocean stream on the way back to Greece; we have the name of 
Lateinus as one of the sons of Circé, who were kings among the 
Tyrseni, implying some legendary knowledge of the Italian western 
coast (1018, 1016); we have the names Europé and Asia (857-9) 
among a list of river nymphs; and we have a list of rivers in which 
the Nile appears under its historical name, the Ister (Danube) 
northward; the Phasis, Hermus, and Granicus eastward; the 
Eridanus (Po or Rhone?) westward. The mere number of rivers 
is a, considerable addition, especially as these mentioned are not the 
landmark of some petty tribe, but important streams; while .the 
limits are extended over a geographical area of about twice the 
magnitude. A Scholiast on Apollon, Rhod. iv. 259, seems to imply 
that Hesiod and Pindar knew of the Isthmus of Suez.* 

Let us next glance at the geography of Aischylus. Here, indeed, 
the regions and cities of the Persian empire stand in a peculiar 
relation of personal interest to the poet, owing to his own share in 
the great struggle which the Perse commemorates. Yet his drama 
must have gone far to popularize the knowledge of them, and they 
may fairly be regarded as so much added to the domain of fact 
viewed as a possible substratum of fiction for later poets. Thus, 
then, we have the towns Susa and Ecbatana, Lydia and Sardis,+ 
Syria and Babylon, Bactria and the Mardi, carrying us far up into 
the Asiatic mainland. 

To pass to the Prometheus and the Septem, we have the Scythians 
and the Chalybes, known as the land of iron; the Arabs, not as a 
conjectural interpretation of gpeuBo, but by name; -the Caucasus ; 
the Palus Mzotis, in definite conjunction with the Cimmerians ; 
and northward and eastward of the same northerly region, Salmy- 
dessus, Themiscyra, and Thermodon. We find in the Persw the 
names of Thessaly and Macedonia, Dorians and Ionians, and an 
Ionian Sea. We find Hellas as the distinctive name of Greece, in the 


© The words are, dtd rod ’Qxeavod pasiv edOeiv abrode (robg "Apyovatrac) ic AiBdnu 
Kai Bacrdcavrag rijv ’Apyw sig rò Ñpirepov wedayoc yevtobat z 
t The more noteworthy, since Mount Tmolus does occur in the Tl. ii, 866. 
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same express contrast with the “barbarians” which it occupies in 

history. Passing westward, we find Ætna and its eruption an object 

~ of familiar description; and southward we find the poet knew that 

the Nile had a delta, had at least one cataract, had a mouth at 

Canobus, was the means of irrigation to a fertile region, and that 

the Búßàoc, or papyrus, was one of its products, and contributed to. 
the diet of the natives. He knew, moreover, of an “ Ethiopian 
river” in a region of blackamoors, and was familiar with the con- 

trast between the-colour of Egyptian sailors and the white turbans, 

&c., which they wore. These later particulars are from the Supplices, 

whenoe we also obtain Libya, not as a vague glimpse on a horizon of 
mist, but as the name of a widely-extended tract, having coloured 

natives, and a definite local relation with Egypt, in which last 

country also the “ fen-landers” (€\coBéras*) have a similar renown as 
“ formidable oarsmen,” to that which Thucydides (i. 110) concedes 

to them. The Supplices further furnishes the names of Memphis 

and of the Indians. All the three plays mention Europe or Asia, 

or both, as well known and often as contrasted regions; and a frag- 

ment of the “ Unbinding of Prometheus,” cited by Arrian (177, 

Dindorf), mentions the Phasis as the boundary line between the 
two. Other fragments (290) mention the Nile as having seven 
streams, as “ rolling soil,” ¢.¢., having a turbid stream, as connected 

` with the melting of Aithiopian mountain snow, and as producing 
rich harvests from its flood; and (428) specify the Tyrrhenians as a 
race of pharmaceutic skill—possibly a reference to the poisons with - 
which the Sardinian and Pelignian regions, are credited by the 
Augustan poets. 

Topography, rather than geography, is the characteristic to be 
looked for in lyric poetry, owing to the limitation of its immediate 
scope. We glean, -accordingly, from Pindar chiefly minute local 
traits with regard to various parts of Sicily and Greece. We find, 
however, Cyrene, Cuma, and the river Amenas near Ætna, by way 

of an extension of our survey, and Gadeira or Gades is by him first, 

I believe, so named. In connection with Cyrené we have the lake 
Tritonis on the Libyan coast, and a mention of Zeus Ammon. The 
Tyrrhenians are again mentioned ; and the Hyperboreans enlarge in 
one direction mythical, and perhaps imply a further advance north- 
ward in real geography. The name Hellas (Pyth. i. 146) also 
appears in one place to mean Magna Grecia, or Southern Italy. 
‘The testimony, however, which his odes afford to the. progress of 
Greek colonization westward makes it inconceivable to me that: a 
subsequent poet, even from Greek Asia, taxing the known world for 
‘a scene of, adventure, should have left the Odysséan wanderings 
without a single definite locality west of Corfu. 

`` Taking, then, Pindar and Æschylus together, the area eastward and: 

* Zischyl., Perse., 39. 
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westward is considerably enlarged, but this counts for little in com- 
parison with the far greater insight into details which these poets 
between them had as regards Egypt and northern Africa, Sicily and 
Italy, and a large portion of the Perso-Median territory in Asia. 
The geographical knowledge of Homer, as compared with that of 
Aischylus and Pindar, is like that possessed by the natives of western 
Europe concerning western Asia and the Levant before the Crusades, 
as compared with that possessed by the same after. Unless we are 
prepared to abandon all the larger landmarks of internal evidence 
in favour of far less trustworthy criteria, such considerations as 
the above must be allowed a presumptive weight which it is difficult 
to over-rate, and not easy to counterbalance. These are rather the 
lines on which the whole fabric and context of the poems are moulded 
than mere features, however broadly marked, which pervade its 
surface. The geography of Homer, in the midst of the earth as 
known to Aischylus, is hardly more than the British Islands in the 
British empire. To ascribe to the Homeric poems a date posterior 
to Aischylus and Pindar seems to me to be like trying to roll all 
human knowledge backwards, and making the river re-ascend 
towards its source. 

I have only pursued, so far, the widening expanse of poetical 
geography; but we surely ought not to omit that Cyrené was 
founded in the 37th Olympiad, or about 625 z.c., and that a large 
measure of familiarity with the before rarely visited coast of 
Northern Africa must have dated from that epoch. The exceedingly 
scanty knowledge of that coast which characterizes our Homer is 
strongly against the notion that the Homeric poems were subsequent 
to this settlement. To descend lower, it is well known that Hecatceus, 
an Asiatic Greek of Miletus in 500 3.c., or about seventy years before 
Herodotus, gave that impulse to travel and geographical knowledge 
which the latter continued, and published at least one considerable 
work expressly on geography. Indeed, Asiatic Greece, and Ionia in 
particular, in the fifth and sixth centuries B.c. quite takes the lead in 
these studies, of which we have a further token in the map which 
Aristagoras took to Sparta before the Ionian war. This makes it 
nearly impossible that an Ionian poet of the Herodotean period could 
have dwarfed his geographical conceptions within the Homeric 
limits. The survey (mepo) of Hecateeus included notices of a 
tract of Europe and Asia extending from Spain in the west, to the 
Oriental provinces of the Persian empire in the east, and of some 
part of the coast of Libya. He would therefore have supplied to the 
composer of the Homeric poems exactly that knowledge which he 
most wanted, and for want of which he apparently resorted to the 
distorted legends of Phonician navigators. To suppose that this 
poet studiously avoided such later knowledge, in order to give his 
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poems a fictitious antiquity, is inconsistent with their entire spirit — 


and tenor. Homer, if he is anything, is simple and straightforward, 
and shows rather an anxiety to find room for all he knew. He 
shrinks from no inconsistencies in order to incorporate a legend. 
The tables in Spruner’s Atlas, “Orbis ad mentem Homeri, ad 
mentem Hecatei, ad mentem Herodoti,” as clearly show successive 
strata of knowledge, as the fossils in geological formations attest so 
many successive deposits on the earth’s crust. But the Homeric 
poems are further characterized by pre-historic signs, on some of 
which I-purpose to touch further on, as plainly as Virgil or Apol- 
lonius Rhodius is characterized by the opposite. They seem to me 
to belong unmistakably to a period earlier than. the colonization of 
Sicily, earlier than the Dorian-Heraclid invasion of Peloponnesus, 
earlier than the time at which Greek settlements had been developed 
‘with any degree of fulness'on the coast-line between the Troad and 
Cnidus. ae : 

These remarks lead me‘on to consider the department of myth as 
an element in Homeric epos, and forming, as it were, the threads of 
its strand. I am not now going back to the question of its origin-—— 
to the period in which, as we are told, it was the concrete form of 


cosmical facts as interpreted by human consciousness. A myth in ' 


my sense is merely a tale of the deeds of some real or supposed extra- 


ordinary persoh, which acquires acceptance and currency, and, . 
5 t 


maintaining that hold on successive generations, becomes tradi- 
tional. I need! not, I think, go through an inductive process to 
prove that such myths tend to acquire enlarged proportions in suc- 
cessive ages, and become in their later period more fully developed. 
The later form'of the myth is as a general rule, the fuller form; 
certainly among a people so rich in imaginations as the Greeks. 


The hero’s name is carved on the bark of an ever-growing tree, and 


. expands with its growth, crescent sylve, crescetis amores. ~ 
To the ever-expanding world of Greek art and intellect the legends 
were interesting for their own sakes, irrespective of the form in 
which they were conveyed. The greatest genius who might have 
` lived to re-mould them afterwards had heard them first as an` infant, 
and they formed a common treasury upon which all poets might 
draw. If we suppose that our Iliad and Odyssey originated about 
800-900 B.c., any subsequent poet was free to try his hand at the 
legends, not only those which they left untouched, or touched but 
lightly, but on those also which form their very staple. There 
may therefore have been later epics covering the same legendary 
ground as the Iliad and Odyssey. But if so, these later epics ‘perished. 
The legends might have been “ cooked” over and over again, but the 
cookery came at last to nought. So it did eventually in the case of 
the “ Cyclics.” It had no vitality as compared with the Iliad and 


Odyssey. It might have the longevity of the “crows” or even of the- 
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“nymphs,” but these had the immortality of the Olympians them- 
selves. Mr. Paley appears to argue that because the tragic poets 
and Pindar* represented certain Iliadic legends differently from the 
form in which our present Iliad gives them, therefore our present 
Iliad is posterior to the date of those poets. But if those poets were 
earlier why did not the author of our Iliad follow them? Their 
popularity is unquestionable, and they had moreover a large field of 
rivals who probably treated such themes with equal freedom. Why 
did the supposed later bard disregard these conspicuous examples of 
excellence and success? ‘There is as much reason why a Homer, 
supposed later, should have followed Æschylus and Pindar as there is 
why these last should have followed him, supposed earlier. Thus the 
argument may be completely turned round. 

But indeed mere diversity of legend is no test of priority. Legends 
have their special hold in localities and in families. With the 
celebrity of a locality and an increased resort of strangers to it came 
a development of its legend. When a house grew famous the feats of 
its mythic ancestors acquired fuller proportions. Above all, the 
localization of cultus had this effect. Thus the worship of Pallas, 
Erectheus, Theseus, Demeter, and Dionysus at Athens, the worship of 
the Dioscuri and Artemis at Sparta and in the Dorian colonies, that 
of Herakles at Olympia and wherever the Dorian-Heraklid con- 
querors established themselves, formed so many congenial seats of 
legendary development. Thus conflicting legends often arose in 
different places, or even in the same place. Nor did the poets escape 
these contrary influences. Thus Pindar, cited by Mr. Paley, says, 
with reference chiefly to Achilles and Ajax, drpuroi ye pay raides Seiv ; 
but yet Achilles is, according to him, slain in battle, and Ajax 
stabbed by his own hand. (Isthm. iii. 31, viii. 80; Nem. vii. 39.) 
So Sophocles in the “ Trachiniae”” makes Hyllus light the pyre for 
Herakles, but in the “ Philoctctes ” that hero boasts that this last 
service was rendered by himself (Trachin. 1249, Philoct. 801-3). 
Diversity then of itself proves nothing ; the only way of testing date 
of authorship by legend is to take such legends as are found in our 
Homer, and, comparing them with the same in the tragic poets and 
Pindar, to estimate, not their difference merely, but their greater or 
less simplicity. Which poet gives us the crude form of the legend, 
or most nearly so? Thus we shall find out where the greatest amount 
of “ cookery ” lies. f 

* I would add a caution against the assumption that “it was from this (the pre- 
Homeric) mass of ballad literature, and not from our Iliad and Odyssey that Pindar 
and the tragic writers took their themes.” (Mr. Paley's Essay “ On the Comparatively 
Late Dato of our Iliad and Odyssey,” p. 3.) The themes, in some legendary form, wero 
probably always floating; and so long as originality and vitality survived in Greek 
pootry, it was shown by a free handling of them. The assertion lacks proof that they 
reached Pindar in the ballad form, or in any particular form. As regards Æschylus, the 


incidents of the return and death of Agamemnon are foun in outline in the Odyssey, 
allowing for such freo handling as the dramatic situation required. 
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In the Iliad Pallas Athené is the daughter of Zeus, only with a 
‘ total silence as to the mode of her origin. In Hesiod we are told 
' that Zeus himself produced her “from his head.” A Scholiast on 
Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1310, has recorded that Stesichorus, circ. 550-480 
B.c., was the first who asserted that she leapt forth with arms from the 
head of Zeus. Later on, Hepheestus is made by Pindar to assist, by 
the singular midwifery of splitting open the head of Zeus with a 
hatchet ; and a vase-painting (I think one in the Lamberg collection) 
represents this curious scene in full. Here we. have, I conceive, 
successive deposits of mythus: the simplest the Homeric, and there- 
fore probably the oldest. 

Herodotus states that Dionysus, Herakles, and Pan were the 
latest additions to the received circle of Greek deities. He places the 
deification of Pan as posterior to the Trojan war, and neither in the 
Tliad nor in the Odyssey does his name or any trace of him appear. 
But could this have been-so in the case of a poet composing about 
Herodotus’ own time? In the Iliad we find a passage in which 
Dionysus is certainly rated as amongst the “ heavenly deities.” But 
he appears as one whose earthly recognition was contested and as. 
unable to maintain his rights, in short, as fleeing for refuge to Thetis. 
The indications of the @éc0Aa, of the r:Ojvar, and of the “menad,” in a 
simile (Il. vi. 182-7, xxii. 460), are all in favour of the orgiastic 
frenzy having been the Homeric sole characteristic of Dionysiac 
worship; and there seems no doubt it was the primitive one. In 
another passage he is spoken of as born of Zeus and Semelé, a 
“delight to mortals,” but throughout the poems, strongly as the 
poet laudibus arguitur vini vinosus, we have no connection of his 
worship with the culture of the vine or the preparation of its juice. 

' There is a single passage in the Odyssey (xi. 325), in which his 
“testimony” or his “ appeal” is brought in to account for the death 
of Ariadné by the arrow of Artemis. Assuming the line genuine, it 
seems, like the passage in Il. vi., rather to make against the dignity 
of Dionysus than for it; as showing that he was unable to assert and 
vindicate his own rights, when infringed by Theseus and Ariadné, 
who would have treated his sacred island, Dié (Naxos, as the 
Scholiasts say), as though common ground, and that he was obliged 
to appeal to Artemis to avenge him. Hesiod, in his extant works, 
does little more than confirm the Iliad, save that, by adding of him’ 
and Semelé, his mother 


d0dvaroy Ovnrn viv © dugdrepor Otoi story 
EPOTEp 3 


he seems by the viv to mark more distinctly the recent acquisition of 
the rank of deity. But in a fragment (xciv. Goéttling) he says, 
“Dionysus gave-men their delight and their aversion,” specifying 
under the latter head some of the results of intoxication. In Alcæus, 
circ. 650 r.c., fragm. 41 Bergk,.we find “the son of Zeus and Semelé 
gave men wine to lull their cares.” In Pindar, n.c. 464, we find the 
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Dithyramb connected with his worship, and that worship one in 
which the ox was the god’s symbol, as though he had by this time 
absorbed some of the imported attributes of the Egyptian Apis, from 
which country indeed Herodotus (ii. 49) appears to recognise his 
introduction into Greece through a Phoenician channel. A fragment 
of the same poet, considerably mutilated, appears to speak of the ivy 
as yielding his crown. ° 

Other fragments of the same poet speak of him as the “ pure 
star of tho vintage season, protecting the growth of trees,” as 
relaxing the coil of gloomy cares, and as connected with the 
“fruit and the cups” (Frag. 103, 3; 89, Donaldson), and an entire 
passage names him as enthroned by Demeter’s side, obviously 
connecting him with her, as wine with bread, the staple of human 
sustenance (Isthm. vi. 3-5). I need not now go into his special 
festivals at Athens, and that connection of his worship with the 
development of Tragedy, to which the very framework of the 
drama testifies, nor to the fact that as he and Herakles were among 
the last to receive worship, so they were the first to lapse into the 
comedian’s caricature. They were regarded as mere parvent deities, 
and their very worshippers never quite lost their sense of familiarity 
with them. Hence the sort of Olympian “high life below stairs,” 
which we recognise not only in the Birds and Frogs of Aristophanes, 
but which tinges the Alcestis of Euripides. But whercas we can, 
as I have shown, make out all the leading attributes of Dionysus 
from Pindar; in Homer we have a total silence regarding them, 
although with several excellent opportunities for some mention of 
them; for instance, in the details of the rare vintage given to 
Odysseus by Maron (Od. ix. 196 foll.), with which he intoxicates 
the Cyclops, and which in the play of Euripides on that subject is 
distinctly connected with the god. Anacreon has an ode, of which 
several stanzas remain addressed to him, invoking his aid in a love 
affair of the poet’s, as though realizing the proverb, “sine Cerere ct 
Baccho friget Venus.” At any rate, he is a god to whom prayer is 
offered. No one in the Iliad or Odyssey ever prays to him, or pours 
a libation to him, or names him in connection with that wine-cup to 
which the poet gives such prominence. 

The legend of Herakles, on the contrary, has strong roots in both 
the poems. We have Heré’s jealousy at his birth, his parents and 
birth-placc named, his imposed labours, his expeditions to Pylos and 
Troy, with an adventure there, and shipwreck on return, his wound- 
ing two deities, his son Tlepolemus, a leader in the Greek host, and 
other sons and grandsons contemporary. Pallas befriended him at 
Troy, but Heré’s wrath wrought his death, after which his armed 
shade, endowed with consciousness and memory—yet not himself, 
for he was among the gods, with Hebé for his wife—is seen by 
Odysseus in the abode of the dead, and is made to recognise him ac 
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though he had seen him on earth (fyvw 8 airlka revos). The passages 
are, Il. xi. 690 foll, xiv. 251 foll., 324, xv. 689, xviii. 117, 
xix. 98 foll, xx. 145 foll., Od. xi. 601 foll., xxi. 25 foll Still, 
though among the gods, he is not yet of them; but, like Tithonus 
or Ganymedes, an immortalized man, even as Calypsô proposed to 
make Odysseus. Now, in the times of Æschylus, Pindar, and 
Sophocles, he has become not only the favourite and typical hero of 
adventurous prowess, but’the one whose fame is co-extensive with 
the furthest limits of the known world. He has visited the Hyper- 
boreans in the remote north. The “pillars” which Atlas (of whom 
more anon) in the “Odyssey” is made to hold, but whose function 
he now seems to have usurped, are his alone, and these close the 
western horizon. He has accompanied the Argonauts to the further 
extremity of the Euxine eastward, whilst he yet holds the very key- 
stone of national Hellenic feeling at Olympia in the great games 
which he founded, and where none but Greeks might contend. 
Besides this, we have on numerous vases, probably of Pindar’s age, 
Herakles conquering the Nemean lion, conquering Geryon, conquer- 
ing the Amazons, sharing the Gigantomachia, escorted by Pallas 
both down to Hades—+this, indeed, is in “ Homer ”—-and up to 
heaven in an apotheosis. Pindar gives at length his infantine 
struggle with the snakes, and Teiresias’ prophecy of his future 
greatness. In the dramatists we have Deianira, his wife, and 
Hyllus, his son, his love for Iolê, his adventure with the horses of 
Diomedes, his recovery of Alcestis from the dead, his fatal passage 
with the Centaur, his release of Prometheus, his connection with 
Philoctetes, to whom he appears in full-blown deity, his madness 
and massacre of wife and children, his dying paroxysms on Mount 
Œta. His contest with Geryon, as we have seen, appears in 
Hesiod’s “Theogony,” localized at Gades. Stesichorus composed 
an entire poem, the “Geryoneis,” on that subject, and another on 
his encounter with Cycnus, which last adventure is also embodied 
in the “Shield of Herakles,” a poem sometimes ascribed to Hesiod. 
I think we may roughly assume that the’ Homeric bundle of 
legends about Herakles is the Achwan portion, having, however, a 
Theban, that is, a Cadmeian, or, ultimately, a Pheenician root; while 
the later one, gathered primarily from Pindar, may be referred to a 
Dorian source, and later still, these seem blended and lost in the 
tragic and subsequent poets. There is, also, to be noticed the singular 
change in the costume of the hero in the earlier and later forms of 
the legend. In Homer the only weapons ascribed to him are the 
bow and arrows, with, in the Odyssean notice of his shade, a mar- 
vellous belt (reAduov) in addition. The Dorian development gave 
him the lion’s skin, slain and spoiled at Nemea by himself, on which 
Theocritus has an epic Idyll, and the club which, in the Odyssey, 
Orion wields as a huntsman’s weapon. Xanthus, the lyric poet, 
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older than Stesichorus (Athen. xii. 512), is said to have armed him 
after the Homeric fashion, which I interpret, by the aid of the 
poem known as the “Shield of Herakles,” to mean accoutred in the 
panoply, chariot, &c., of a Homeric hero. As regards the testimony 
of the vases, I think I have seen one* which gave him this heroic 
costume. All the rest, a vast number, from the earliest ages of 
group paintings, portray him in the lion’s skin. Pitholeon, of 
Rhodes—or, according to others, Stesichorus, of Himera, a lyric 
poet—is said to have been the first who thus acceutred him. Each 
of these poets belongs to a region of Dorian associations. But of 
this costume, which becomes his dominant token in subsequent 
mythopoetry, we have in “ Homer” no trace whatever. I think the 
lion’s skin and club referable not only to a Dorian source, but 
in particular to the athletic vein which so abounds in Dorian institu- 
tions. It arrays Herakles as the athlete, contending not absolutely 
with the weapons of nature, but with a costume and equipment but 
one remove from them; and harmonizes with his foundership of the 
Olympic games, of which the legend is so prominent in Pindar. 
But in Homer, although athletic games occupy nearly a book of the 
Iliad, and are also prominent in the Odyssey (Il. xxii., Od. viii.), 
and although the former poem is strongly, and the latter slightly, 
charged with Heraklean legend, there is no suggestion of Herakles 
having the slightest connection with such games, nor any allusion 
whatever to the Olympian,.or any other established seats of such 
contests, as known to the poet. When we consider what a rallying- 
point for national feeling these games were to the Greeks, it seems 
unaccountable that a poet, so intensely national as our Homer, should 
have omitted all notice or trace of them amidst such suggestive 
opportunities, if they had really been established for nearly three 
hundred years. Thereis, indeed, in Nestor’s Neleid legend (Il. xi. 670 
foll.), a mention that Neleus sent some mares and a chariot to con- 
«tend for a prize at Elis, and that Augeias, who was prince there, 
seized them. This is the earliest chariot-contest of which we have 
even a legendary notice, and its location at Elis is remarkable, when 
we consider the great subsequent fame of that locality in connection 
with similar games. It is probable that the favourable nature of the 
ground was what first attracted the chariot-contest thither from 
the rest of Peloponnesus. But, again, the absence of the name of 
Olympia, or of any deity associated with it, seems to show, that, if 
indeed we have heré the beginning of the practice which afterwards 
made Elis and the Alpheiis so famous, a long gap of time yet inter- 
venes before we can recognise that practice as an institution of Greece. 
The Atlas of Homer is an obscure but potent personage, having 
in personal charge the tall columns which keep asunder earth 


* “ Peintures de Vases Antiques,” gravées par A. Clener, expliquées par A. L. Milin. 
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and heaven. The goddess Calypsé is his daughter, dwelling in 


an island which embosses the middle of the sea. There is no trace’ 


of penal durance, or of the doom of Zeus, resting on the Homeric 
Atlas. He is not allied’ to the Titans, who, in our Homer, are 
located beneath Tartarus, nor to Iapetus and Cronus, who “ sit 
at the ends of carth, with deep Tartarus around them.” The 
various giant broods who figure so formidably in later mythology, 
have but a few isolated types in Homer. Briareus and Typhoéus in 
the Iliad, and Tityos, Otus, and Ephialtes in the Odyssey, exhaust 
the list. Atlas appears in Hesiod and -Aischylus as in penal, durance, 
not “keeping the pillars,” but bearing heaven, no easy burden 
(Theogon. 517-20, Prom. 347-50); and so in Pindar, “ wrestling 
‘up against the heaven” (Pyth. iv. 515-6). But the “pillars,” 
now no longer those of heaven and earth, have become attached to 
the ubiquitous fame of Herakles, who is ‘said to have “set them 


up in testimony of his furthest voyage” (Nem. iti. 35-40, comp. ` 


_OL iii. 79, Isthm. iv. 20). 

I should like to add a word with regard to these supposed pillars. 
Had they any basis in reality? I think a probable one may be 
pointed out. It is natural for the first explorers of an unknown 
coast to set up some conspicuous mark, cairn, or monolith, or what 
not, to guide their successors, or, on any possible future visit, them- 
selves. The Portuguese, when in the days, or subsequently to the 
stimulating efforts, of Prince Henry the Navigator, they crept 


gradually down the western coast of Africa, set up at every headland 


which marked the furthest goal of each band of voyagers a massive 
cross; and the iron bands or foot-holds of one or two such venerable 
monuments remain on some of those lonely beaches to this day. It 
is highly natural that those who first explored the northern coast of 
Africa might have done the like. But if pillars marked successive 
stages of exploration, those which marked the mouth of the Medi- 
terranean,. beyond which lay the mysterious untried outer ocean, and 
at which: navigation seems to have made a long pause, would 
naturally be called “the pillars,” par excellence. Pindar expresses 
his belief that a man might get “behind the north wind;” but he 
proclaims it “impossible for wise men or for fools to pass beyond the 
pillars of Herakles.”* Further, taking in the notion that earth was 
a sort of flat disc, and heaven a sort of hemispheric dome imposed 


upon it, the two figures implied a real horizon where they met.’ 


This was naturally made to coincide, or nearly so, with the site of 

the furthest landmark of exploration, and thus the “ pillars” would 

necessarily be conceived as wedged in between heaven and earth, and. 

exactly corresponding to the Homeric phrase, at -yaidy re xat oùpavòv 

dpudis xovowv. What, then, is Atlas’s connection with them? I believe, 

with Hermann; that he personifies the spirit of adventurous explora- 
# OL iii, 65, 77. 
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tion and the experience which it confers. He “ knows the depths of 
all the sea,” and at the same time consistently “ holds the pillars” 
which mark the limits of that knowledge. Afterwards, as the legend 
expanded, the pillars took majestic proportions, and became‘ two 
mountains, one in Spain and one in Libya; and were pressed, like 
most other famous and far-off spots, into the fame of the ubiquitous 
Herakles. But the Dorians, through their Sicilian kindred, who 
were in close juxtaposition with Phenician and Carthaginian settlers 
in the same island, would have their attention most strongly drawn 
to these western sites. They would know, through Punic channels, 
of Gadeira, of its actual remoteness, its nearness to the unknown. 
ocean; and, mingling with their own hero some similarly-derived 
traits of the Tyrian Herakles, they doubtless first gave him in that 
far west “ a local habitation and a name.” 

The Theogony (717 foll.) places the Titans in Tartarus associated 
with Cronus (851), as in the Iliad ; but in the “ Works and Days” 
(169-72) Cronus reigns among the blessed in the happy isles by the 
side of Ocean ; and so Pindar says Zeus “ released the Titans,” with 
whom Cronus is so far associated that his release may have been 
involved in theirs (Pyth. iv. 518). In Homer, by the way, there 
are no happy isles; but the “ Elysian plain at the ends of earth ” is 
spoken of in a passage which contains the germ of the heroic para- 
dise, developed, owing probably to the subsequent discovery of the 
Madeira group, into the famous Hesperides of later poets. Similarly 
in Homer we have the legend of Bellerophon (II. vi. 155 foll.) given 
with some fulness, but no hint of the horse, Pegasus, which by 
Pindar’s time, and even by Hesiod’s, had been interwoven with the 
story, and which the former represents as taken up to heaven 
(Theogon. 825, OL xiii. 91, 120-31, Isthm. vii. 63-8). So-we have 
an outline of the legend of Œdipus in the Odyssey, but without any 
mention of the Sphinx. Theseus in Homer, if mentioned at all, is 
merely one of those whom Nestor had known in the previous genera- 
tion of mighty men. He has no part in the legend of Ariadné and 
Dionysus, in which he is mixed up by Hesiod (Theogon. 947-8). 
In Homer several groups of mythological personages appear vaguely, 
who are formulated in precise triads in Hesiod and Pindar, with their 
names given ;—tum numeros et nomina fecit. Such are the Charites 
or Graces, the Hor, the Moire, and the Cyclopes (Theogon. 901 
foll., 140 foll.; Ol. xiv. 19-22). So the Harpies have neither name 
nor number in Homer, but in Hesiod are two, Aellé arid Ocypeté 
(Theogon, 267). The Muses in Homer are mentioned as nine once 
only, in a part, viz., of the Odyssey, which all critics, I believe, 
abandon as post-Homeric (Od. xxiv.); but they have no connection 
with locality, they are merely heavenly or Olympian. In Hesiod 
they belong to Helicon and to Pierié, and are daughters of Mnemo- 
syné; and co in Pindar, who adds three of their names (Theogon. 
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Isthm. ii. 12; OL xi. 117). As regards certain other heroes, ` 


Pindar makes Diomedes immortal by the aid of Pallas (Nem. x. 12), 
whereas in Homer he is apparently doomed to a short life,.as warring 
on the gods. The Scholiast on this passage in Pindar mentions 
Ibycus, the lyrist, as following the same legend. Ajax’s sad tale is 
augmented by Pindar with.the item that, the Greeks “ favoured 


Odysseus with secret votes,” implying some under-handed pro- ` 


ceeding (Nem. viii. 44-5). So Sophocles, in referring to the ballot 
which decided that Ajax should combat Hector, blends with it the 
myth of the fraudulent ballot of Cresphontes (Ajax 1285-6). Simi- 
larly the legend of the Dioscuri, who nowhere appear in Homer to 
be entitled sons of Zeus, is augmented in Pindar by the passage of 
. fraternal affection in which Pollux, addressing Zeus as his sire, agrees 
to share immortality with his mortal brother. The alternate life and 
` death of the brothers is noticed .in Homer, but this touch, which 


regards immortality as. inherent in the one and imparted to the 


other, is extra-Homeric. In Homer it is imparted alike by special 
privilege to both; since they are not the song of Zeus, nor is either 
of them, but-they are expressly stated to have been the sons of 
Tyndareiis, and to have this prerogative (ryv) assigned .to them 


by Zeus. In Homer Asclepius is only mentioned.as an excel-- 


lent healer (Il. iv. 194, xi. 518), and that not for his own sake, 


but as-the father of two heroes who are chiefs in the Greek camp,’ 


but exercise there the same art. ‘In a fragment of Hesiod he is 
apparently son of Leté, which would seem to identify him with 
Apollo as Paiéon ; but the fragment (xlix. Goéttling) * is corrupt, 
and probably made him son of Apollo; what is clearly stated, however, 
in this passage is, that he was struck with lightning by Zeus. Now, 


as these heroes are repeatedly named in the course of the poem, its , 


author would probably have found occasion to mention this legend 
had he’ known it. i 

The Nymphs are repeatedly mentioned in Hómer, and seem to per- 
sonify the charm, grace, and freshness of nature, but there is no 
‘mention of Satyrs or Sileni. - These grosser forms of nature appear, 
the former in a fragment of Hesiod (cxxix. Goéttling),+ and the 
latter in the Hymn to Aphrodité (262). In each case they are con- 
nected with the nymphs. I think there can be no doubt that our Homer 
‘knew nothing of them, and is older than the poets who name. them. 
` As regards Aphrodité, she is in Homer daughter of Zeus and Dioné 
(Il. v. 348-370), but in Hesiod (Theogon. 187-200) we find the fable 
of the foam and the pýðea explaining her name and her epithet 

* The words are, Badwy odoévre xepauyei Exrave Anroidny pov civ Oupdy dpivwy, 
read ixrave Anrotdiw didov vidy‘Oupov dpivac. 

F oùe Sardy dor sitet, ii. 61; tore Aóyoc Tepi åuroð ipòc Aeyopevog, ii. 48; mepi pèv 
rotrwy rósavra jpiy sizodet kal wapa Téy Cewy Kai map THY ipwwY Ehpévea èin, 45; 
oğ dé civera roLodTOY yoagouary abrdy (roy Tva) ob por Hdtdy Lor Miye, 46. 
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Gilopperdys, corrupted to diroupndys. The older and simpler legend is 
surely that which affiliates all Olympian deities to Zeus. 

The greatest difference, however, in Homeric as compared with 
later mythologies, is one which no detailed investigation of indi- 
vidual gods or heroes can adequately measure. It consists in the 
familiar tone with which the poet of the Iliad and Odyssey always 
treats his deities, and the perfect human level upon which they move 
in all the details of action. “The gods,” says Alcinoiis, “meet us 
face to face; they sit at our banquets, and fall in with us undis- 
guised by the way.” So Hesiod, seeming to recognise a change in 
the spirit of the world, says, “ There were common feasts and common 
seats of assembly to immortal gods and mortal men” (Fragment 
celxxxvii. Goéttling). In Æschylus the deities stand on a much 
higher platform. Their intercourse with men is chiefly to punish, 
rescue, or purify. In Pindar the spirit of reverential awe is supreme. 
He enters a protest’ against, even while repeating, the legend which 
disparages deity ; the word revolts his lips as ‘he utters it—“ it is a 
hateful lore to traduce the gods” (Ol. i. 82-3, ix. 54-7). In Hero- 
dotus the reverential silence in which he passes by some tale too 
sacred to be told, or deprecates divine wrath for having mentioned it, 
is as un-Homeric as anything can be. This, again, seems to mark a 
great lapse of time as necessary to form such a spirit. It appears in 
all these three writers, modified by their own individuality, but yet 
a common characteristic, and seems to place them ‘together, and to 
separate Homer by a broad line from: them all. The shell of the old 
legend may be retained, although even this, as I have shown, is often ' 
amplified beyond its Homéric dimensions; but how different is the 
spirit which animates it ! 

The Homeric forge of Hephestus isin Lemnos. In Aischylus* 
it is in Ætna, and, according to Thucydides,+ local legend in his 
own day placed it in Hiera of the Stromboli group. We have here 
the course of maritime exploration followed, as it were, step by step. 
The Homeric legend came from the period when Lemnos was an 
active volcano, one surely far enough back to satisfy the utmost 
demands of my argument for Homeric antiquity. Having discovered 
and colonized Sicily, and witnessed an eruption of Aitna, the Grecks 
compelled the fire-god to migrate. The same course was pursued by 
the legend of the buried giant Typhés, or Typhoéus, whom the Iliad 
(ii. 788) places among the Arimi, probably the volcanic region of 
Caria, but whom Pindar and Aischylus lodge under Ætna, noticing, 
at the same time, the fact that he was before in Ciliciat (Pyth. i. 

* Prom. 3854—72. + iii. 88. 

į In Fragm. 7 Donaldson, p. 369, we have the actual Homeric phrase cty ’Aptyote, 
with tho significant addition of wore, and an express notice of the transfer. And so in 
Æschyl., cai viv. . . irodpevoc pidacow ’Atrvaiate tro, having just before spoken of 


him as roy yyyevij re KiMziwv oishropa dyrpwy (Prom. 363-5, 351-60). The cai viv 
seoms, as the rors in the previous quotation, to mark transition to a new locality. 
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29-39, cf. viii. 21, OL iv. 10, 11). Here we have the.very foot- 
steps of the legend’s migration locally pape and they clearly 
indicate its course. 
The testimony of Pindar, however, to jeo worship, as pervading 
` the Greek world, is unique of its kind. He shows that almost every 
notable locality was a centre of such adoration as Herodotus describes 
by the word éayifouwr. I need not surely adduce quotations in 
support of this. The wanderings of Herakles, the voyage of the 
Argô, the achievements of the Æacidæ, the Perseide, the Pelopide 
have dotted over the Greek world with local shrines. Now, of this 
we have nothing in Homer. There is, indeed, one doubtful -passage 
(Il. ii. 550-1) in which Erectheus may be intended as the person 
to whom, in Pallas’s temple, yearly offerings were made. But the 
total silence of the poet elsewhere is so emphatic as to make this 
exception, if it be such, of no weight.. We must remember the 
abundant occasions which he had for mentioning it, if known to 
him, and the clear traces which he yields at Dodona, Delphi, the ` 
Troad, Athens, Cyprus, and elsewhere, of the localized worship of - 
the Olympians. How can we account for-a field unquestionably so 
` suitable for the local allusions of which Homer is so fond, and so 
- fruitful as-it evidently was in the fifth century B.c., remaining such 
a total blank to his mind? I see only one way of accounting for it, 
namely, by aeigng to him an antiquity in which it had not yet . 
begun. 
Before quitting the domain of mythology, I ought to notice the 
- Homeric belief as regards the state of the dead. The dreary and . 
cheerless aspect which this presented to’ the poet’s mind, even in the 
case of Achilles, his prime hero, and Agamemnon, king of men, and 
Ajax, whose peculiarly unhappy fate and brilliant services on earth 
would have entitled him to consolation, if there had been any to be’ 
found, hardly needs a comment. The first of these bitterly contrasts 
his shadowy primacy with the lot of-the meanest hireling on éarth. 
The dead have no prospect: they only look back to the past, or seek 
to snatch a glimpse of the present. They dwell on the triumphé, or 
on the wrongs and sufferings, of this mortal life, and sympathize, 
after a forlorn and bereaved fashion, with those whom they have left 
behind. The picture is one of such blank desolation as came spon- 
taneously to the poet’s mind, on whom neither’ faith nor philosophy 
‘had yet dawned, but who yet could not so far abnegate man’s birth- 
right of immortality as to conceive of the utter extinction of per- 
sonality in what had once been a human soul. The dead of Homer 
‘have pride, they cherish grudges and curiosity, affection and 
resentment, but they have, in a later poet’s phrase, “left hope 
behind.” - The casual exceptions of the few favoured heroes who 
were by birth or marriage connected with Zeus himself, only prove 
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more pointedly the dismal universality of the rule by which the rest 
are bound. 

Now, in Pindar, and indeed before his time, all this is changed. 
A remarkable passage in the second Olympian ode warns men that 
“there is one who avenges sins done in this realm of Zeus, pro- 
nouncing their doom with implacable destiny ; whereas the good are 
in perpetual sunshine by night as well as by day, and have a life 
free from toil, not scraping earth by dint of plough, nor troubling 
the deep, to win the meat that perishes.” Again, in a fragment of 
one of his Dirges, he says: “The souls of the impious flit on earth 
beneath the sky in deadly pangs and bands of woe, but up in heaven 
the pious dwell, and hymn with songs the mighty Immortal.” * 
In another fragment the same poet says that “in the ninth year 
after death, Persephoné, after receiving compensation for the woe 
long since wrought, restores again the souls to the upper world, 
whence spring a race of wise and mighty kings” (by transmigration, 
it should seem), “and thenceforward they are called spotless heroes 
among men.” 

Pythagorean doctrines and hero-worship are here combined in one 
picture. Now, can we suppose that a poet so broadly human as 
Homer is, would have shrunk back from this doctrine once current 
and fairly afloat in the Greek mind, into the cold funereal negations 
which pervade the Odyssean shades? Before Pindar, indeed, the 
change had set in. Earlier poets than he could not brook to leave 
their Achilles uncomforted; but gave him a blissful abode, mated 
with a fitting heroine, in some isle of the distant Pontus, or of the 
further Hesperides. This is plain from the notices of Ibycus and 
Simonides (Schol. Apollon. Rhod. iv. 815, ap. Bergk, p. 1007); and 
probably even was the view of Stesichorus (ibid. p. 981-2). And the 
same sentiment has coloured the heroic imaginings of every poet, in 
the line of tradition of Greek thought, from the sixth century B.C., 
to Mr. Tennyson :— 

«Tt may be that the gulfs will wash us down, 
Tt may be we shall touch the happy isles, 
And see the great Achilles whom we knew.” 

To date the Homeric poems in the fifth century B.C., forces an 
astounding exception on an otherwise universal rule. The eleventh 
book of the Odyssey alone becomes an utter anachronism. And yet 
this eleventh book is by a large array of modern critics considered 
later than the bulk of the two poems. 

The legend of the Centaurs demands some notice. A mention occurs 
in Odys. xxi. 295 foll. of a brawl over wine, which brought punish- 
ment on Eurytion, the Centaur, and bred a standing “ quarrel between 

* This fragment is suspected by Dissen and the late Professor Donaldson, p. 373. 


Probably it has been tampered with. The passage from Ol. ii. is, however, abundantly 
sufficient for my purpose. 
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Centaurs and men.” Now, except this last phrase, there is ‘nothing to 
suggest that the Centaurs were not men ; nor need we assume from if 
that they were more remote, in the poet’s conception, from humanity 
than were the Cyclopes, or the giants. Cheiron, the most humané 
(8xadza70s) of the Centaurs, is spoken of as if in all respects a man 
(I. xi. 82-3). The Centaurs of Homer, however, have been identified* 
by a long tradition with the Phéres (see Schol. Ven. on Il. i. 268), 
whom Peirithéus and others of the race called Lapithæ, expelled 
from a part of Thessaly, near Pelion. Now these Phéres are called 
“mountain wildmen ” (Speoxgot) ; ; and if we accept their identification 
with the Centaurs of Odys. xxi., the effects of wine, to which perhaps 
‘he was a stranger, upon one of them, rendering his passions un- 
governable, and bringing out the true savage, are perhaps there 
described, and may be compared with its effects upon the Cyclops in 
Odys. ix., and on Caliban in Shakespeare ; savage frenzy and brutal 
stupor being two standing types of intoxication. But in all this . 
there is not a word of the horse-centaurs of later poets, begotten by 
Ixion (Pind. Pyth. ii. 80 foll.), who is unknown to Homer. For had 
he known him, we might surely expect to find him with Sisyphus 
and Tantalus expiating his crime in Hades. These hippo-centauri 
have so entirely supplanted the simpler conception of the older poet, 
that the notion of a Centaur who- is not partly horse is unintelligble 
to most. Yet nothing is plainer than that Homer’s Centaurs are no 
more quadruped than Shakespeare’s Caliban. Such compound 
creature-forms seem to show a familiarity with Egyptian or Assyrian 
art. The only one such in Homer is the Chimera, and that is found 
on Asiatic ground, and in a story having Asiatic relations: By 
Pindar’s time, and from the earliest records of ancient. art, the horse- 
centaur prevailed. But here, again, we must admit that the myth had 
germinated into a new form since Homer left it. - è ` 
I have been obliged to omit many important tests of the progress 
of the human mind, well worthy of examination, but which all, if 
applied to the Homeric poems, indicate a very backward stage at the 
period of their composition. I-will briefly touch a few of these.. 

* Cheiron is a Centaur, and dwells near Pelion. The Phéres are warred on by the 
Lapithe, and driven from Pelion. Tho quarrel is between Lapithe and Centaurs in 
Ody. xxi. Peirithous, who vanquished the Phéres and drove them from Pelion, is a 
Lapith, and his son and a comrade are Lapithe in T. xii. These are the points in 
favour of this identification. I take the name Lapith (akin to lapis, “stone,” and 
-AiBaroe epithet of xérpn), with Mr. Paley, as signifying a primitive race who first used 
stone maces, knives, &c., and so vanquished the worse-armed Centaurs, who dwelt, like. 
the Horites of Genesis, in caves (dgeoxqot), and used wooden weapons only. I take 
xévraupocfrom xaiv-w Exav-oy (slew), revròg= rovròg (Ody. ix. 487),a tree felled or branch- 
lopped, the stem, xev, being found in our knife, French canif. There is perhaps a second 
element in the word, the same as in dw-avpdw. Thus Cheiron fells the WyAiada pehiny, 
which is Achilles’ spear-shaft; but in Pindar, Peleus cuts it himself (Nem. iii. 56). 
Cheiron, moreover, with his leech-craft, represents the savage reclaimed, bringing his 


knowledge of nature to the service of civilized man. In Hes. Scut. 184 foll., the 
Centaurs are represented thdrag ivi yepoiv Cxovrac, where seo Goditling’s note. 
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First, as regards the Homeric method of fighting. The heroes 
drive chariots to battle, and fight at choice from them, or on foot. 
They seem to prefer the use of the lance as a missile, at any rate in 
the first instance, mingling the javelin-man with the hoplite. They 
hurl massive stones, picked up in the midst of the mélée. In II. i. 
720, and xiii. 716, archer brigades are mentioned ; but on the field the 
only trace of them is that the spectator who would survey the fight 
must move amid the hurtling of arrows. We see only the individual 
archers, Teucrus, Paris, Pandarus. Now, at the earliest historic men- 
tion of fighting Greeks, all this had disappeared. Cavalry, and light 
skirmishers, and heavy-armed infantry had their distinct places in the 
division of labour proper to historic war. Even Tyrtaus distinguishes 
the hoplite and the skirmisher in a way which shows that Homeric 
tactics were in his day left far behind (Tyrt. ap. Bergk, p.401). Can 
any one doubt that the poet’s fighting field was a reality at his own 
time? I think not. To think otherwise would be to introduce that 
spurious and archeological antiquity, so utterly foreign, as I have 
before noticed, to the whole spirit and feeling of our Homer. The 
charioteer in Homer is as natural as among Cæsars Britons; and, 
whenever the poem was composed, was unquestionably as real. 
Homeric heroes, moreover, never ride, save once, I believe, when, in 
capturing the horses of Rhesus, Diomedes and Odysseus have left 
the chariot behind. Besides this, the horseman bestriding his steed, 
and the acrobat leaping from back to back as they scour along, occur 
in two similes, and that is all. 

Next, as regards Homer’s knowledge of the metals. Iron is 
precious, though useful. It is rated with copper and gold in the 
material elements of a proposed ransom. It is used, however, but 
seemingly in very scanty proportions, by the ploughman and the 
shepherd. But Homer seems to have known nothing of smelting and 
fusing it, although he knew of the primitive method of tempering, by 
plunging it hissing-hot in water. In Hesiod we have iron pouring 
from the moulds distinctly mentioned as a simile for the battle of the 
Titanomachy. It seems clear that a metallic currency, even in the 
rudest form, was unknown to our Homer. Barter without a medium 
of exchange is the rule wherever we trace mercantile dealings; as, 
for instance, in the case of the Pseudo-Mentes in Od. i. 184, who 
states that he is taking iron to Temesé, and expects to bring back 
copper. Wherever a standard of value is mentioned by the poet, the 
ox, I believe, invariably furnishes it. Now, can any one suppose 
that this is not a true trait of the manners of the poet’s own time? 
And if it be so, this alone seems an incontestable token of a very high 
antiquity. This is well matched by the perfectly infantile character 
of Homeric arithmetic. On all these points it may suffice to refer to 
some valuable remarks in Juventus Mundi, pp. 588-8. 

In Homer we have no carving, no painting, sare the daubing, 
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perhaps, on the prows or sides of his galleys, and one mention of a 
_ tablet with written or charactered contents. This is the famous and 
doubtful passage of the “fatal symbols,” or “ symbol,” which Bellero- 
‘phon conveyed. We may assume that a message in some sort of 
hieroglyphic, perhaps, could, on a matter of life and death, be sent, 
and deciphered. But it is from a prince in Argos* to-his father-in-law 
in Asia, and may have been meant as a family secret; not an art 
generally known. Indeed, it seems to me that the poet speaks with 
the vague obscurity proper to a mind unfamiliar with the subject. 
The language is just such as might have been used’ by a poet who, 
thought the folded tablet would act like a baneful talisman.t And 
this would undoubtedly be the way in which one entirely ignorant of 
reading and writing would at first regard the effect produced by 
written intelligence transmitted from man to man. But be this as it 
may, there is certainly no evidence of the poet’s having any such 
grasp of writing as an art, as would lead him to regard the surface of 
the tablet of which he speaks as bearing traced symbols conveying a 
message of information. He had probably heard of the result of a 
letter, and failing to understand the means conducive to them, filled . 
up the blank by his own imaginative power. 

As regards the mention of Homer by Thucydides, in his discussion 
concerning the Trojan expedition, two things are plain; firstly, that 
he considers:the war an historical fact, and 3 next, that he regards the 

` poet only as a second-rate authority $ for the detail of its incidents. 
That he had some other evidence before him, beyond what: he 


© Proetus, from whom one of the seven alias of Thebes took its name (Aischyl. Sept. 
c. Th. 360; Eurip. Phenis. 1109), Mr. Gladstone, who notices this fact with these 
references, adds :—“ He is spoken of as one who had come in and acquired sovereignty 
in Greece by strength or talent. On the one side, he is in relations with the family of 
Sisyphus, which we shgll find reason to suppose Phoonician ; on the other side, with the 
royal house of Lycia, as to which we have already found similar. presumptions. And. 
these facts date from a period of two generations bofore the War. Yet, in the ordinary 
dealings of the Greeks, we find nothing like written memorial or record. It appears, 
then, as if an art of writing, but one of rude and ill-developed contrivance, remained in 
Greece as an occult art, the privileged possession of a few Phoonician families’? 
(Juventus Mundi, pp. 180-1). The family of Sisyphus, Æolidæ, bears; certainly, marks 
of foreign derivation, and the Lycians were, of course, externs as regards Greece. 
Whether there is suficient evidence of their Phoenician extraction or relationship is a 
question on which I cannot venture to pronounce. 
+ With ofjpara Avypà of IL vi. 168, comp. ddppaxa Avypd, Odys. iv. 230 and x. 236, 
‘these latter being the drugs or potions with which Circé operates on the comrades of 
Odysseus; with SupogSdpa woddd, Il. vi. 169, comp. SupogSépa påppara, Od. ii. 329, 
In the last passage the context shows that what we now call “ poisons ” are intended. 
But the earliest pharmacopceists did not distinguish between natural and magical action; 
nor could do so, through want of knowledge of natural processes. Thus Proetus meant to 
tí poison,” as we say, the mind of the Lycian princo against Bellerophon, in requital for 
.his having, although innocently, so wrought upon the feelings of his wife Anta, that 
she dareunvaro, Il. vi. 160. Nor would èmsuhvaro ill describe the altered bearing of 
Bellerophon’s host towards him, when he saw the ñua. 
ł This is shown by the cxpressions,"Ounoog.. . ck ræ teavdg recpnowoa and ry 
“Opijoov Torjoee, ct re Yo Kadvradsa morever, i. 9, 10. ‘ 
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mentions, I make no doubt. Possibly local traditions of the Chersonese 
and the Troad may have seemed to him trustworthy on such poimts 
as the cultivation of part of the Chersonese by the Greeks, their 
necessity to plunder for a livelihood, and some others. He takes 
Homer into the account, but rationalistically, and with abatements 
for poetic exaggeration, correction of false views, and the like. Thus 
he accounts for the length of the siege by the above-mentioned avoca- 
tions of the Greeks; and, similarly, it seems to me, corrects the 
poet’s account as regards the fortification ; which, in the Iliad, is built 
to protect the Greeks when worsted, but which he regards as a proof 
of their superiority in the field from the first.* 

As regards the alleged citations + by Aristophanes—are they cita- 
tions, or caricatures, or partly both? is the first thing to settle. 
Judging from the way in which Æschylus and Euripides are treated 
in the Frogs, there seems no adequate reason for thinking these quasi- 
Homeric snatches worth the trouble of verifying. It is sportive 
buffoonery, with a Homeric smack tinging it all, and a Homeric real 
line here and there—all excellent as a joke; in short, the only better 
joke possible would be to erect it into a formal ground of grave 
criticism on the date of the Homeric poetry. 

A good deal of stress has been laid on the apparently modern points 
of much of the Homeric diction. ‘ Not a few instances occur of the 
true Attic use of the article; of irregularities and inconsistencies in 
the use of the digamma ; and in many passages and episodes of words 
of a comparatively late coinage.” + The real question is, What have 
we by which to test antiquity of language if the Homeric poems be 
modern? Why is it called by all grammarians the “ true Attie usc 
of the article,” when that use is traceable through all Greek, certainly 

* Italsois possible tho passage may only mean, “they must have been superior at first, 
or they would never have had a camp to fortify ;’’ d.e., in the ninth year of the war. 
At any rate the supposition of Mr. Paley seems to me unnecessary that “the remark of 
Thucydides suggests some arrangement of the events of the Iliad (że. of the poem), 
materially different from what we now have.” (Introd. to Iliad, p. xxxiv.) It seems to 
me likely that the historian, with a contempt for the poet as an authority in points of 
fact, leaves us to infer that the events of the actual siege differed in his view of them 
from the representation of them in the poem. It is not impossible that he viewed it as 
absurd to conceive of an army drawn up on an open beach, with their ships at their 
back, and no fortifications in front, for nine ycars together, in the face of a powerful and 
fortified capital with armies in the field, and with their own forces divided by the 
necessities of annual cultivation and constant predatory excursions. His own narrative 
of tho proceedings of the Athenians at Syracuse, vi. 66, may be taken as guiding his 
views of what was possible. There the Athenians, taking advantage of a diversion of 
the Syracnsan forces to Catana, chose their ground at their leisure, but at once proceeded 
to fortify it. He mentions (using the same word, Fpvpa, as 'in the case of tho Grecks 
before Troy) a line of defence on the Dascon, being their most accessible side. Precisely 
similar was the course of the Greeks at Mycalé, as stated by Herodotus, ix. 97, who 
says, “ There they drew up their ships, and threw around them a fence of stone and 
timber, having cut down the forest trees, and drove in palisades round the fonce.” 


t Pac. 1089 foll. 1273-87 ; Vesp. 180 foll., the last corresponding with Od. ix. 366, 
t Introd. to Iliad, p. xv., by Mr. F. A. Paley. 
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from Hesiod and Archilochus downward ? Again, is there any Greek 
poetry extant in which the digamma is consistently used? The 
fragments even of Æolian poetry, those, viz., of Alcwus and Sappho, 
so far as they can be made out, are inconsistent in the use of it. The 
text of Hesiod is, on the whole, as bad as that of Homer in this 
respect, owing to the remoulding influence of recitation in the details 
of language, or the inserted tags.of later diction here and there. 
In Homer the dialogues and episodes are fullest of these, as the 
rhapsodist would work most congenially upon them. These minor 
changes may all be set to the score of popular recitation ; whereas it 
is impossible to account, in that or, I believe, in any way for the 
uniformly archaic tone of the sentiments and manners, the unstudied 
simplicity of character and actién, and the germinal form in which 
we find the myths. All that is deeply set in the framework of the 
poem, all that is broadly featured on its surface, is indicative of 
greater antiquity than any other Greek poetry whatever ; all that is 
alleged on the score of modernism depends on such finishing touches 
as were inseparable from the manipulation of the rhapsodist, and 
were probably the accumulated results of centuries of recitation. 

It is my wish to follow out more in detail the question of Homeric 
diction in some other form than the present. But a careful reading 
of Bergk’s “ Poetæ Lyrici Greci,” of Hesiod, and of the Hymns, will 
fully substantiate what I have said. I should like to add a testimony * 
of respect for the erudition and scholarship of Mr. F. A. Paley, whose 
views in this matter I impugn. There is perhaps no living man in 
England who has done so much for a correct general insight. into 
Greek and Latin poetry, as has been done by his successive editions 
of Æschylus and Euripides, Theocritus, part of Homer, Propertius, 
Martial, and others, which I need not name. If I have been forced 
to omit notice of several of his arguments, such as the apparent in- 
clusion of a larger mass of heroic poetry, that in particular known | 

-as the “ Cyclic,” under the name of “Homer,” as used by ancient 
writers ; the supposed allusion in the speech of Heré (Il. iv. 51 foll.) 
to the historical fact of the destruction of Mycene; the supposed. 
modernism of.the mode of fortification adopted by the Greeks in the 
Iliad; and the reference which he has made to the testimony of Greek 
vase-paintings ;—I hope he will not view my silence either as con- 
temptuous or as despondent. The limitations of space in an article 
like the present required that restriction to considerations of a funda- 
mental character from which I hope on some future occasion. to be 
free. Meanwhile, if I venture to call his theory of the date of our 
Homey preposterous, I do so only. in the literal sense of the word. 

Henry Hayway. 


* An acknowledgment also of some kind and valuable critical remarks in correspond- 
ence may not be out of place here. 
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Tree and Serpent Worship; or, Illustrations of Mythology and Art 
in India, in the First and Fourth Centuries after Christ. By 
JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S., M.R.A.S, London: W. H, Allen 
& Co. 1869, z 


AN the treasures of art and learning with which our country- 

men in India have enriched the libraries and museums of their 
own land was a collection of sculptured marbles and drawings, 
transmitted in 1820 by Colonel Mackenzie, then Surveyor-General 
of Madras, from the banks of the Kistnah to those of the Thames. 
Twenty-three years earlier he had first seen and admired the scat- 
tered relics of what had once been a magnificent Buddhist tope, one 
of those monuments which the art of a day long past erected in 
honour of a then ascendant worship, and whose ruins have gone to 
the building of many a modern palace, temple, or street. But not 
till 1816 was he able to explore the ruinous mounds of Amravati in 
quest of the treasures which time and man might have spared. The 
fruits of two years’ labour, in the shape of many geod drawings and 
a few sculptures, were safely lodged in the India Museum of that 
day. 

Some twenty years later Sir Walter Elliot, then Commissioner of 
Guntoor, renewed the search which Colonel Mackenzie had begun. 
Fresh discoveries rewarded his pains, but the heap of choice sculp- 
tures which he got together lay neglected in the open air at Madras 
for twelve or fourteen years before they were shipped "off to this 
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. country. Unluckily the great mutiny, which ended in the political 
downfall of the East India Company, drew men’s attention away 
from the.newly-arrived art treasures, and ten years more had to pass 
before Mr. Fergusson knew how rare a prize lay “buried under 
rubbish of all sorts” in the coach-house of ‘the India Museum. 
- There, indeed, the bulk of the sculptures illustrated in the volume 
before us had all that time been mouldering unheeded, for want of . 
‘room, in the Museum itself; and-there they might ‘have lain a good 
while longer, but for the kind chance that led to their re-discovery. 
Mr. Fergusson had begun preparing for the Paris Exhibition a 
collection of photographs of Indian buildings and casts from Indian 
sculptures, when somebody told him of the forgotten treasures at 
Fife House. He went, saw, and was duly delighted. Photographs 
of the marbles, and some of the marbles themselves, were sent off to 
Paris. In good time Mr. Fergusson was empowered by the India 
` Office to publish at its sole cost the whole of the photographs thus 
taken, with suitable explanations ; and the result is a volume beau- 
tiful to look through, and agreeably instructive to read. 

In the course of carrying out his original design, Mr. Fergusson 
came upon Colonel Maisey’s beautiful drawings and Lieutenant 
Waterhouse’s photographs of the Sanchi tope, a yet older specimen 
of the art which culminated in Amravati. The India Council made 
no demur to the additional cost of illustrating Sanchi also, and thus 
we may now compare in one view two clearly-miarked stages of 
architectural growth, illustrating. the early! glories of a religion 
which has long ceased to flourish on its native soil. 

The interest of the book naturally divides itself between the illus- 
trations and the letter-press. _The beauties-of the former speak at 
‘once to every. observant eye. Ninety-nine plates, of which more 
than sixty are photographs taken from the very sculptures, at. once 
attest the value of Mr. Fergusson’s materials, and attract the art- 
student by the wealth of strange beauty they unfold even at the first 
glance. Regarded merely as specimens of old-world art, these’alone . 
would secure attention to the book, were the letter-press never so 
defective. People who know little or nothing about “topes” and 
« dagobas” and seven-headed Nagas, and who care less about .the 
` ethnological questions raised by the editor; will yet be struck by the 
quaint beauty, the rich variety of ornamental carvings, the raré 
efflorescence of illustrative details, visible in almost every: plate. ` No 
Greek frieze was ever fretted with such a crowd of figures as those 
which cover every inch of the massive Sanchi gateways, whose 
curious rail-like outlines speak of a time when the first workers in 
stone had not yet departed from the forms more natural to wood. 
On the inner rail of the Amravati tope are marvels of minute yet 
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effective carving, which, at first sight, remind one of nothing so 
much as the ivory boxes, card cases, and so forth, wrought by Indian 
and Chinese artificers. The square columns at Sanchi are charac- 
teristically crowned with elephants, and very bold is the effect of the 
four mighty foreheads with trunks low-hanging or tightly coiled, 
and as many pairs of great round legs, that’ make up one of these 
capitals, itself the base for a fantastic superstructure of cross-rails, 
carved all over with exquisite stone pictures, and blossoming out in 
all manner of decorative emblems. Other of the capitals are formed 
by groups of dwarfs and lions. Elephants, lions, oxen, camels, 
horses, deer, monkeys, men and women of all classes and ages, birds, 
snakes, trees, houses, temples, everything bearing on the life and 
manners of a bygone age may be found depicted on these marvellous 
relics of early Indian art. On these pages of stone is engraved a 
whole era of Indian history. And much of the writing is easy in a 
way to understand without an interpreter. Acts of worship, feasts, 
processions, sieges, sports, domestic scenes, speak pretty much of a 
common language to all eyes. It is only when we want to learn the 
precise historical or legendary meaning of each particular scene and 
symbol, that the need of a specially qualified instructor begins to 
make itself felt. How well the need has been supplied in the present 
instance we shall presently attempt to show. l 

Regarded from a purely esthetic stand-point, the series of plates 
in this volume may rank among the most useful of recent additions 
to art lore. We cannot be too thankful to Mr. Fergusson and the 
India Office authorities for the treat thus offered to the outside world. 
There is nothing here of the monstrous outgrowths that deformed a 
later period of Indian art, when the decline of Buddhism made room 
for the revival of the old Brahmanic worship in forms so gross and 
barbarous as to seem, like Milton’s “ snaky sorceress,” a misshapen 
caricature of the sire that begot them. In the place of conventional 
gods and goddesses with many heads and arms, of “ monstrous com- 
binations of men with heads of elephants, or lions, or boars,” we 
have men, women, and animals, drawn with more or less truth of 
outline, in attitudes more or less lifelike, with much of the grace and 
fresh vigour that indicate the youth of art in most Aryan countries. 
You cannot look far into these drawings and photographs without 
being struck by their frequent approach to the artistic excellences of 
Greek, Latin, and mediæval workmanship. From these stone pictures, 
through all the defacements wrought by time and chance, anyone 
can see for himself what sort of artizans they were who could chisel 
so freely, with so true an eye, and a taste, on the whole, so appre- 
ciative, the scenes thus faithfully reproduced. Their work, as 
Mr. Fergusson obviously remarks, may be said to come mid-way 
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between the art of Greece and Egypt. Of the two it claims nearer 
kindred with the former. There are’ figures, even whole scenes, 
which for bold truth of form and easy grace of attitude would have 
done small discredit to Greece herself. Take, for instance, some of’ 
the single figures in Plate ITI., the groups in Plates XXIV. and ` 
LXII., and the seated female figure in Plate LXXXVI. Here and , 
there, as in the central figure in the second part of Plate LX XII, 
truth of form and ease of posture are enhanced by a striking dignity 
of expression. The sculptures of Sanchi are, as we might expect, 
“ ruder, but more vigorous,” than those of Amravati, where raciness _ 
of treatment gives way to an elegance sometimes wandering into the 
finical. On the Sanchi pillars and capitals and the Amravati friezes 
we may often note a running resemblance to the elaborate fulness of 
Byzantine, the massive force and grotesque freedom of early Gothic, 
or the exuberant graces of later Italian art. The frequent sameness 
of subject is relieved by. an endless variety of treatment. A fan- 
tastic humour plays about many of the details, producing effects that 
few of our mediæval sculptors could have outdone, And what can 
` be more imposing in their own grotesque way than the dwarf and 
lion capitals at Sanchi? For contrasts of massive proportions with 
light, fantastic grace of effect, for the union of simple outlines with 
wild luxuriance of details, what stone gateway in the Western world 
can match the four great entrances to the grandest of the Bhilsa 
topes? If in form.they hardly come up to our ideas of beauty, how 
thoroughly they seem to embody the spirit of the particular age and 
race that reared them! Here, as so often elsewhere, a new religious 
movement gave birth to a new development of artistic feeling. And 
how fair a spring-time of art it was, a-glance at the structures re- 
produced in Plates VI. to XV. is enough to show. From these too, 
and still more from the subsequent photographs, we may see how 
instinctively the sculptors of that age adhered to the natural treat- 
ment of human and even animal forms. ‘The treés and plants are 
often handled conventionally; the animals sometimes, but the men 
and women never. ‘Examples of caricature or imperfect drawing are 
not infrequent, especially among the female figur es; the halo round 
the head of a mediæval saint has its prototype in the snake-hood that 
crowns the Indian “Naga;” but throughout these sculptures the © 
men and women themselves are always drawn and postured from the | 
life, in a style as natural, if not quite so artistic, as that of the ar 
thenon friezes or the Homeric poems. ` 
But what manner of men and social ciroumstances : were is 
monuments meant to commemorate?. For.an answer to this 
question we are invited to fall back on the ripe experience of 
Mr. James Fergusson, in a field which’ he has long since made his 
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own. Not the least successful of his researches in the domain of 
comparative archeology were the works he has published on the 
rock-cut caves and Jain temples of Hindustan. To the study of the 
subjects handled in his present volume, he has brought the accumu- 
lated fruits of life-long labour among kindred relics of Indian life 
and manners in the remote past. And the light he has thus been 
enabled to throw on this new section of his work, prepares us to | 
accept him as, in the main, a trustworthy guide to the history and 
general significance of the monuments therein examined. On all 
questions concerning the date of a given building or of a piece of 
sculpture, its distinctive character as a work of art, its probable 
scope and meaning as a religious monument, its connection with 
earlier or later forms of artistic growth, and its value as a record of 
contemporary manners and races, Mr. Fergusson has every claim 
to a respectful hearing. In following him thus far we know that 
we are treading on pretty sure ground. As long as he keeps to the 
region of tangible facts, the student in quest of knowledge can 
hardly do better than sit at his feet and learn. 

The great tope at Sanchi, in the province of Malwa, appears to 
be the oldest extant specimen of pure stone architecture in Hindustan, 
and perhaps the last remaining of the thousands which Asoka, the 
Buddhist Constantine, is said to have built there in memory of 
Prince Sakya Muni, more widely known as Buddha, the founder of 
a faith which was by-and-by to spread over nearly all Southern and 
Eastern Asia. Down to the middle of the third century before 
Christ, Indian architects had been wont to work in wood or brick, 
or a mixture of wood and stone. Such at least is our author’s argu- 
ment, but there is room for difference of opinion. Whatever the exact 
date of the Sanchi tope, and General Cunningham would fix it two 
centuries earlier, the surrounding rails and gateways certainly mark a 
period of transition from the age of wooden buildings to that of stone. 
The rails, for instance, and even the gateways, which are assumed 
to be two or three hundred years younger than the central dome, 
have very much the character of petrified wood-work. They show 
us the old forms reproduced in the new material. In the older caves 
of Behar and Western India wood is still used as freely as stone. 
It is not till the reign of Asoka that stone for esthetic purposes 
wholly supersedes wood. At Sanchi we are “assisting at the birth 
of a new style” of art, which grows in beauty and characteristic 
force on to the day when the last touch has been given to the 
Amravati sculptures, about the middle of the sixth century after 
Christ. Thenceforth the progress of Indian architecture is illas- 
trated, as we know, by the Jain temples and the rock-cut caves, until 
with the decline of Buddhism the art which sprang from it declines 
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also, ‘and the glory of the Hindu templé dies out before the culmina- 
tion of the Mohammedan mosque. 

The great tope at Sanchi is one of many that lie scattered in 
groups between the towns.of ,Bhilsa and Bhopal ‘in Central India.: 
A pretty full. description of. them was published’in 1854 by General 
Cunningham, the accomplished author of the “ History of the Sikks;”: 
who lamented the‘ partial destruction” of these monuments. by his 
countrymen in their’ search. for “imaginary.chamibers or vessels 
containing relics.” -Some;of these mounds of brick or stone ‘and 
plaster, are mere, burying-places of -Jocal chiefs; others :are. true 

. dagoba’s or teli¢-shrines ;- while. the „great tope is either a.“ chaitya2’, 
ora “ stupa,? a temple -namely, or a monumental dome. Round: 
the top of a. basement 14 feet: high and, 121 feet_in diameter, is.a 
kind of terrace “53 feet wide; above which rises- the: dome : itself; a 

. truncated hemispheres 39: feet in height, once coated with : four 
inches of plaster. A stone railing used to surround: the flattened 
top. -Inside this was a-square tens or relic-box, ‘of sixteen square 
pillars, joined by rails, some of- which ‘pillars were’ standing. as. late 
es 1818. -From ‘the middle of. the: tee’ once rose the .umbrella,'as 
necessary & crown to the Buddhist: tope as the cross to'a Christian 
church. Two smaller topes in the same neighbourhood are ‘illus- 
- trated in the present volume. -` The‘ semicircular dome, forms. the 
distinctive fedture of ‘similar topes still, extant in: Afghanistan, the 
Punjab, and ' Ceylon. The law. of development, manifest ‘in; Greek: 
Roman, and Gothic art;-holds‘good in: India also. .; Later:topés 
grow taller in proportion to their. breadth, just": as:the. slender, shafts 
of the-Temple of Erectheus.replace the ‘massive: pillars.of the Par- 
thenon. Later still the round domes of Sanchi.and Amravati taper off 
into the convex-cones of the modern: Hindu: pagoda,. or.:translate 
themselves into the flowing curves ‘of the Mohammedan mugjid, 
much as the old church tower rises throngh thie squat steeple -into 
the soaring spire. fg ne Oe 

In‘due time there was ‘built ‘oud ‘the Sanchi tope a “rail” of a 
hundred pillars, 11 feet, high; divided -by four gateways, rising :to a’ 

height_of 334 feet, whose: massive square pillars are crowned, as.we ` 

have. said, by a threefold lintel; with upright rails between: . Unilike 
the gateways, the, great Sanchi, rail shows no trace of ¢éarved work. 
either on, the pillars or-the horizontal crossbars of stone that:connect 
them, or the baluster that runs along the top... Another -rail at: 

Sanchi, however, shows evident germs of the luxuriant: sculpture 
which entitles the great rail at Amravati to be deemed.“ tlie richest — 
and most elaborate piece of screenwork.in the world.” -© Of this rail,’ 

which was-14 feet high and 600 round, almost every inch.is covered: 
with carved work; that onthe inner side ‘being always the richer of 
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the two. Along the outer face of the top rail runs a kind of serpen- 
tine moulding, upborne by lifelike human figures, with a variety of 
sacred emblems in the upper spaces. “At this very day a similar 
kind of wavy roll, made of rags and paper gaily coloured, is borne 
aloft on men’s shoulders at the funeral of a Burman high-priest in 
‘Rangoon. Is this too a remnant of the serpent-worship which Mr. 
Fergusson finds so prevalent in the middle age of Indian Buddhism ? 
Both sides of the rail below the upper frieze are broken up, as it 
were, into a patchwork of large discs or medallions, carved alternately 
with a rich lotus pattern, and with some scene of human interest. 
Among these latter Mr. Fergusson seems to be as much at home as 
any one can well be in a world so far removed from the present. 
He has certainly taken endless pains to piece together the confused 
fragments of a very difficult text. Yet even his skill and industry 
fail to supply us with a sure clue to many of the puzzles thus pre- 
sented to our notice. He can help us to see, for instance, that two 
different types of men are pourtrayed throughout these sculptures— 
the dominant Hindu and the subject Dasya; that the men of the 
former race are always clean-shaven, dhoti-clad, and the women 
usually naked, barring their bangles and bead-belts, while the men 
of the latter wear beards and kilts, and their women, if bare of orna- 
ments, are pretty well off for clothes. We can see moreover that 
the peepul-tree and the dagoba are held in especial honour at Sanchi, 
the beasts of the field, headed by the snake -himself, doing homage 
in one instance to the sacred tree; whereas at Amravati the serpent 
reigns supreme, spreading his seven-headed hood over rajahs and 
ranies, and the deified Buddha himself.. We may also note the 
difference between the human honours paid in the one set of 
sculptures to the pious prince, Sákya Muni, and the downright 
- worship offered in the other to his mythical substitute, Buddha, the 
Burman Gautama, the Chinese Foh. ` . 
At Sanchi, again, there is plenty of feasting, love-making, 
dancing, and even fighting, but not much of formal worship. At 
Amravati all is changed. Scenes of merriment give place to acts of 
worship ; instead of kings in their palaces we have monasteries and 
shaven priests; all alike, or Hindu or Dasya, adore the mysterious 
serpent; Buddhism, in-short, has grown formal, ascetic, magic- 
loving, has hardened into a pompous ritual, administered by a 
powerful priesthood. On these and suchlike points, the reader may 
learn much from-Mr. Fergusson. But the limits even of his special 
‘knowledge are soon reached, a fact which he himself is the first to 
sown. If-he can identify some of the sculptured scenes with inci- 

dents belonging to the reign of King Asoka, he can find no clue to 
- the explanation of many more which evidently refer to events in 
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Indian history. Of the many inscriptions on the rails, not one 
enables him to hit upon the historical meaning of any given scene. 
He can help us to detect the Greek and Assyrian parentage of 
Indian art, and the historical connection between Taxila and the 
banks of the Kistnah; but whether the serpent in the earlier sculp- 
‘tures is meant to honour the Hindus, or the Hindus to honour the, 
serpent, is a mystery which he cannot pretend to solve. Once only 
at Sanchi is the Naga, or serpent, worshipped, and then apparently 
by the inferior race. On all other occasions he appéars spreading 
his hood over the head of some Hindu chief, or curling himself on 
high behind a seated woman of the same race. At Amravati his 
usual place is in front of the Dagoba, and as all the world are bow- 
ing down before him, we are invited to regard him as the object of 
their worship, although, in some instances, he himself may be seen 
joining with mortals in common adoration of the serpent-shielded 
- Buddha. Are we to suppose that as Buddha himself in these sculp- 
tures swells from the historical into the mythical, from the human 
into the divine, so the emblem of deity likewise gets transfigured 
into the living object of national worship? The analogy of other 
religions may hold good here also, but the proofs:in this case are 
less clear than the author takes them to bė. 
In this connection we ‘certainly incline to differ fon Mr. Fer- . 
gusson, with regard to the theory on which his whole reading of the 
- sculptures is founded. His hobby concerning the worship of trees 
and serpents has, to our thinking, been ridden much too hard. In 
his introductory essay he “surveys mankind from China to Peru,” 
in order to amass ‘materials for a fabric beautiful to look at, but 
weak to withstand the touch of sober criticism. Everywhere he finds 
traces of an ancient worship which, however common among the 
Aryan and Semitic races, was essentially a monster of Turanian 
birth, engendered probably from “ the mud of the lower Euphrates, 
among a people of Turanian origin,” and spreading thence ‘‘to every 
country of the Old World in ‘which a Turanian people settled.” 
And not of the Old World alone ; for were not serpents worshipped 
in Polynesia and Central America? and whence, if not from the Old 
. World, could that worship have been borrowed, if borrowed indeed. 
it wasP Over this last point there still hañgs a doubt, which Mr. 
Fergusson is too honest to ignore; but on the main question his 
mind seems clear enough. Everybody of yore worshipped trees and 
serpents, and the practice owed its birth to the low intelligence of 
the Turanian races. No purely Aryan or Semitic people ever 
“adopted it as a form of faith.” Hence, whenever. it crops up in 
history among such a-.people, we must lay it to the account.of an 
underlying Turanian element. If we find it prevalent for several ` 
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centuries in Judæa, it was so because the Canaanites were of Tura- 
nian origin. Its existence in Greece during the heroic ages, proves 
the Turanian origin of the Pelasgi. The Norse legends of the 
Yggdrasil ash, and the honour paid to snakes in Scandinavia so late 
as the sixteenth century, coupled with the alleged affinity between 
the names of Buddha and Wodin, seem to attest the spread of 
superstitions imported from a Turanian centre. In Dahomey 
serpent-worship still reigns supreme, therefore Dahomey also falls 
under the Turanian category. 

It is a pretty theory, but how much of it rests on fact? What 
does Mr. Fergusson mean by the word Turanian? If it includes all 
races that are neither Aryan nor Semitic, it is far too comprehensive 
for scientific needs. If the negro of Dahomey and the Mongol of 
the steppes are both Turanian, we might as well argue from the 
generic unity of the horse and the ass, the lion and the tiger, to the 
utter confusion of their specific differences. From a definition so 
elastic you might prove anything. On the other hand, restrict the 
term to what may be called the Mongolian type of humanity, the 
type that prevails in Burmah, China, Japan, Tibet, Turkistan, and 
so on, and our author’s theory at once falls to pieces. All late 
research, for instance, tends to prove that Canaanites and Hebrews 
came from a common stock, and spoke two different dialects of the 
same old Semitic tongue.* Whencesoever derived, the serpent- 
worship of Canaan shows no sort of connection with any Mongolic 
lineage. Even if it came from “the mud of the Lower Euphrates,” 
we have no warrant for supposing that the valley of the Euphrates 
was ever peopled by other than Semitic or Hamitic tribes. There 
is nothing of the Mongol about either the ancient Assyrian or the 
modern dwellers in the neighbourhood of the Persian Gulf. 

Nor have we any surer ground for tracing the so-called serpent- 
worship of old Greece toa Turanian or Mongolian element. It is 
just possible, however far from likely, that the Pelasgi were of 
Turanian birth; but their name, their traditions, relics, all we know 
of their physical structure, alike point to an Aryan source, whether 
that source lay in the valley of the Ganges, or in the primeval birth- 
place of the Celts, or among the cliffs of the fabled Caucasus. The 
Danai evidently made their way from India into Greece, through 
Egypt, if philology and Greek legend are of any worth. Of the 
Hellenes what need to speak ? The modern Albanian comes physically 
nearest to the old Greek type, and there is nothing of the Mongol 
about him. The builders of the old Cyclopean monuments may have 
been Celts, Tuscans, what you will—there is no ground whatever 


* Seo for example “ Colenso on the Pentateuch,” Part IV., ch. xxiv.; also Nott and 
Gliddon’s “ Types of Mankind,” p. 492, &c. 
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for calling them Turanians in any scientific meaning of the term. 
Neither from the historic nor the legendary ages of old Greece can 
we summon forth any tangible evidence of a Turanian element 
underlying the lowermost of its Aryan strata. Language, history, 
legend, archeology, all equally fail to clear.up the darkness which 
enshrouds the first beginnings of human life, not in Greece only, but 
all the.world-over. The origin of the Basques is still an open secret. 
‘Who were the Etruscans? Were the Celts the earliest dwellers in 
the British Islands? Have .the Finns or the Magyars any real 
affinity with the Tartar, that is, the true Turanian type? Were the 
cromlechs of India; France, and Britain, built by a Turanian or an 
Aryan race? To these-and such like questions a satisfactory answer 
has yet to be given.. With regard to the Greeks, however, theré is 
absolutely nothing - but’ their supposed taste- for snake-worship, to 
connect them in any way with Mr. Fergusson’s Turanians. Ritter, 
indeed, has striven to imbie the world with his own belief in the 
Turanian ‘descent of the Dorians ; -but imaginative gras Work inakes 
poar amends ‘for the lack’ of demonstrable facts. 
_ +! That trees and serpents ‘play their part in Greek E and 
manners, no one need deny. But the- sacred: trees, -both of Greek. 
and Norse mythology, -betray much more of an Aryan than a 
Mongolie conception. They belong,-in fact, to those realms of poetic 
fancy, in ‘which all young nations are wont to gather the seeds of 
their religious growth. The poetry of the forest, -with -its wealth 
of forms and depths of mysterious shadow, hardened -in time into a 
concrete superstition ; the oak, the olive, the peepul, came to be the 
symbols-of a set creed, the objects of a reverence which- some might 
even call worship. As a rule, however, we hold -that thé. reverence 
so paid was no more an -act of direct worship- -than is-the ordinary 
practice of kissing the sovereign’s hand. .Nor is the frequent appear- 
ance of the serpent in Greek story worth’ much as-evidence of a 
popular ritual growing up- round that awe-inspiring reptile. Dr. 
Max Miiller.has shown us how to:deal with -the serpents slain by 
Apollo and Hercules, The snakes of the Erectheum and Epidaurus 
merely show that live reptiles ` once served -the’ purpose to which 
modern marvel-mongers succeed in applying the bones of dead saints. 
As for Plutarch’s tale of- the serpent-born Alexander, we can -only 
regard it as illustrating that monarch’s absurd desire to link his 


“name with that of J upiter Ammon, as symbole in the serpent that 


visited' the bed of Olympias. 

To our thinking, there is no evidence to show that the aaa 
to worship or hallow such things:as trees and serpents forms the 
special characteristic of any particular race. - Its common source 
should rather ‘be found in the common tendency of human beings 
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under certain conditions to worship the unseen through outward 
emblems—a tendency which results alike in the snake-worship of 
the ancient Hebrew, and the fetish-worhip of the Negro, in the 
Bibliolatry of one set of modern Christians, and the adoration of 
images by another. It is not in average human nature to forbear 
from some mode of translating the abstract into the concrete, and 
just as in literature the expression of the same idea by two or 
more different writers forms no necessary warrant for a charge of 
plagiarism, so in the sphere of comparative mythology we should 
be very careful to distinguish between manifest evidences of a 
borrowed worship and the natural piepie © oh ideas and tendencies 
common to all nations alike. 

That serpent-worship has from time to time prevailed in various 
countries we may readily allow, seeing that at this moment it can 
boast a large number of adherents in some parts of India. ` In the 
Mahratta districts of Kolapore and Sattara; Hindus of all sects and 
classes still pay yearly tribute of prayers, flowers, and food to their 
serpent-idol. A golden Naga, or snake, is offered with other 
presents to the officiating priest. Grand processions of elephants, 
horses, and soldiers commemorate the hallowed day. In some parts 
of the Deccan temples have been reared to the serpent-god. In one 
place live snakes are caught and worshipped. A certain town in 
Canara pays special honours to: the sacred ‘Naga; whose priestess, 
like her Delphian counterpart, dances before the temple and: foretels 
the future to admiring votaries. Here barren women offer their 
vows, and lepers and epileptics come to get cured.* There is a class 
of Brahmins who claim for themselves divine: honours, as being the 
living temples of the divine Naga. The Naga tribes of Assam attest 
the honour once paid to the bearers of that immemorial surname. 
Traces of serpent-worship may be found-in the Vedas, while the 
later Puranas claim for the incarnate Naga near kindred with Siva 
and Vishnu. Ata later period the worship of the serpent seems to 
have got mixed up with that of the Lingam.'’ But all this fails 
to show that the serpent in India is or has ever been revered as a 
distinct divinity, the special object of a special worship. Still less 
does it tell in favour of Mr. Fergusson’s Turanian theory. Coupled 
with the part played by serperits in Greek, Roman, and Norse 
mythology, it rather tends to prove the Aryan origin of this super- 
stition in respect of countries peopled by the Aryan race. If Mr. 
Fergusson’s theory were well grounded we should expect to find 
snake-worship prevalent among the Bheels, Koles, and Gonds of the 
Indian highlands. Yet here it is that the worship is most conspicuous 


* An interesting paper on this subject was lately read at Bombay by Mr. Narayan 
Mandlik, of the Royal Asiatic Society. Some of the details have been given above. 
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by its absence. These aboriginal hill-men reverence the sun, a tree, 
the spirits of woods and waters, the earth, the good and evil powers 
of nature, the spirits of the dead, and so forth: but of snakes, as 
divinities or divine symbols, they seem to have no knowledge.* 

The rise and growth of serpent-worship, such as it was and is, 
remains, then, as much a matter of’ guess-work as it did before. All 
we know about it is that we know nothing certain. Whether it 
sprang from one or many independent sources, whether it marks an 
earlier or a later, stage of religious development, whether it grew out 
. of a forgotten symbolism or a natural awe at sight of a formidable ~ 
reptile, we cannot confidently say. But in all likelihood the practice 
generally rose out of the corruption of a higher worship. The 
serpent itself, no doubt an object of special mystery, became in India 
a symbol of eternity, of the sun, of the Divine Spirit. The earth 
itself was called Sarparajni, the Serpent Queen. Snakes came to 
typify the. sun’s annual motión through the ecliptic. When the sun 
is under eclipse, the common people to this day believe that a great 
dragon is eating him up. In time the symbol of divinity became 
itself more or less divine, and a cunning priesthood fed the supersti- 
tion which strengthened their own influence and helped to fill their 
own stomachs. The popular fetishism outlives the old religion, and 
generally leaves its mark on the new. Growth and decay, alternate 
or simultaneous, meet the observer at every stage in a nation’s 
history, and hard it often is to distinguish at a given moment 
between the living and the dead. 

What we have said about the serpent applies with equal force i 
the worship of trees. Phoebus had, his laurel, Athene her olive, 
Buddha his Bo-tree, Dodona its oak, the Roman Juno her sacred 
grove. Every nation in its turn has paid some kind of reverence. to 
this or that particular tree, and in some instances both trees and 
serpents are found connected with the worship of particular gods. 
But all Mr. Fergusson’s researches fail to prove the fact of a necessary 
_ connection between the two symbols, still less to support the theory 
of a common origin for either form of worship in the lower tenden- 
cies of Turanian humanity. To us it seems just as natural that the 

men of old should have hallowed the noblest or the most, useful of 
the trees around them, as that men in our day should glorify the 
steam-engine or wax eloquent over the Atlantic Cable. 

One word to end with against Mr. Fergusson’s paradox that “ ihe 
Aryan races are not builders.” All architecture sprang, we are told, 
from some groundwork of Turanian brutishness. The Aryans had 
“too firm a conviction of the immortality of the soul, . . . . ever to 


æ See report of the Ethnological Committee on the aboriginal tribes of Cental Tadia, 
Nagpore: 1868. 
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care for a brick or stone immortality,” whereas the Turanians took 
to building, as men who “ never rose to a distinct idea of an external 
God, or of a future state.” It happens that the Turanian Konds of 
India have a settled belief in the spirit-world of their dead friends 
and kinsfolk; but let that pass. We have nothing to do with Mr. 
Fergusson’s reasons, but with his facts. If the builders of Stone- 
henge, the Roman Cloaca, the Cyclopean Walls of Messenia, if the 
fathers of the men who built the Parthenon, St. Peter’s, Westminster 
Abbey, Strasburg Cathedral, and St. Paul’s had any drops of Mongol 
blood in their veins, if the topes of Sanchi and Amravati owed 
nothing whatever to Greek inspirations or Hindu workmanship, Mr. 
Fergusson’s theory might seem a little less startling than it does 
now. Yet even then he would have to show that the masterpieces of 
Greek, Latin, and Teutonic art resulted from an underlying Turanian 
rather than a dominant Aryan influence in each case. And the 
difficulty would not be lessened by the need of a reference to the 
pyramids and temples of non-Turanian Egypt, or the monuments of 
Saracenic art in Spain. We should still have to ask him whether 
the mosques and minarets of Stamboul, Cairo, Delhi, and Bagdad 
could ever have been built by a people of purely Turanian birth. 
Grant, however, that the Turks were pure Turanians, and the 
author’s case will be nothing bettered by an admission which leaves 
the great European races on the opposite side. It would be greatly 
nearer the truth to say that no Turanian people ever learned to build, 
until it had first felt the breath of an Aryan or a Semitic civili- 
zation. 
L. J. TROTTER. 
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TIHE parochial and diocesan systems are conterminous with the 
tidal range on our sea-coasts. Centuries after those systems 
“were organized, a populous community sprang up whose homes lay 
beyond the low-water mark. They were not self-expatriated colonists, 
not the aborigines of an affiliated territory, nor yet the heathen 
natives of a new-found country, for whom the Society for the Propaga- 
` tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, or the Church Missionary Society, 
or some such powerful Church organization, might have successfully . 
pleaded the need of episcopal government and Church ministrations. 
More numerous „than all the inhabitants, white and dark, of New 
Zealand with their half-a-dozen: bishops, and scattered over the space 
of the watery world, this British sea-population has yet an unrecog- 
nised position in the episcopal system ; whilst, with the exception of 
some 70 ships’ crews engaged in the Queen’s service, and the desul- 
tory and most inadequate efforts of a number of small missionary 
societies, the ministrations of the priesthood are almost unknown. A 
society without bishops, or other spiritual government, and without 
recognised pastors and teachers, can hardly, without distortion of 
language, be called “a Church” atall. Yet, with the exceptions named, 
this is the position of about 300,000 British seamen in the mercantile 
marine, and of 52,000 adults employed at sea in the Royal Navy. 
It was in the first Tudor reign that distant maritime adventure 
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revived the commercial spirit of the nation. Great trading companies. 
were formed in which gay lords and ladies, polished courtiers and 
learned doctors, were not ashamed to take share. Large ships had to 
be built to carry an increased stock of provisions for distant voyages 
in unknown seas, and these had to be manned by more numerous 
erews. Removed for lengthened periods from the operation of 
British law, especial regulations had to be established for the repres- 
sion of crime and the maintenance of good order. Withdrawn from 
the ministrations of the Church in the interdst of their employers, 
these great companies esteemed it their first duty to make -provision. 
for the spiritual instruction of their servants, and for the public 
worship of Almighty God. -Nor did they do this. only by written 
instructions and general advice. They appointed a chaplain, if not 
to every ship, at least’ to every squadron of merchant vessels which was 
sent out on these perilous voyages of discovery and commerce. The 
most skilful and successful of their commanders appear to have been 
as noted for strong faith in Christ as for good seamanship, for devo- 
tion to their God as for zeal in their calling—officers who navigated 
frail ships through most dangerous and unknown seas, without chart 
or pilot, in all weathers and in all seasons, with a fearlessness and a 
skill which reflects the highest credit not only on their professional 
abilities, but that stout courage of the heart which they had gathered 
on their knees from Him whose presence they acknowledged in all 
their ways, and to whom they readily accorded all the praise. Those 
were sturdy. times, in which men of strong faith overcame great 
obstacles, and were not ashamed to avow the source of their strength, 
the Master whom they served. hie 

Such a man was Sir Hugh Willoughby, who commanded the 
unfortunate expedition sent out by’ a “Company of Merchant 
Adventurers,” in 15538, to Nova Zembla, in search of a north-east 
passage to Cathay (China). Little was then known of the perils of 
such undertakings, and thé impossibility of the search. These men 
were to gather experience purchased at the cost of their lives, for 
the use of generations of explorers which were to come after. But 
it is with the spiritual appliances of the voyage that we have alone 
to deal. -A “parson” was embarked- for the clerical charge of 
the 115 officers. and men, and 11 merchants,- who in 3 vessels 
comprised the expedition. “Morning and evening prayers, with 
other common services,” were directed to be used daily by the crew, 
and particular regulations were issued against. bad language and evil 
practices, as “provoking of God’s most just wrath and sword of 
vengeance.” These instructions, drawn up by Sebastian Cabot, the 
Grand Pilot of England, directed “the minister ” to conduct these 
services in the flag-ship, “and the merchant, or some other person 
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learned, in other ships; and the Bible or paraphrases to be read 
devoutly and Christianly to God’s honour, and for His grace to be 
obtained, and had by humble and hearty prayer of the Navigants 
accerdingly.” ‘ This,” says Fuller, “may be termed the first Re- 
formed Fleet which had English prayers and preaching therein.” 

Martin Frobisher, in his third voyage in search of a north-west 
passage, made in 1578, with a squadron of fifteen private vessels, 
was directed. to take “a minister or two, to administer Divine Service 
and the Sacraments according to the Church of England.” Frobisher 
drew up a (Jode of Instructions for his fleet, the first regulations of 
which formed the basis of that First Article of War for the govern- -' 
ment of the Royal ae to which we shall have again to refer. 
It read thus :— 

“‘Imprimus. To banish swearing, dice, card-playing, and all filthy talk ; 
and to serve God twice a day, with the ordinary service usual in the Church 
of England.” 

This daily prayer on board ships was long an acknowledged duty. 
In 1580, the Russian Company enjoin their officers and crews, as a 
matter of course, “to observe good order in your daily service, and 
pray unto God; so shall you prosper the better.” 

The East India Company sent out, in - 1602, two little vessels, 
manned by 35 men and boys, and commanded by George Waymouth, 
to search for a north-west passage. They associated with him, as 
_ chief adviser to the expedition, John Cartwright, a London preacher, 
who had previously travelled to Persia. This union ‘of secular and 
spiritual offices appears to have failed as regards both worlds, for the 
secularized parson in his double-dealing organized a mutiny, soon 
after the ships entered Davis Straits, which compelled the return 
of the expedition to England without accomplishing any results. 

As maritime adventure assumed a more decidedly mercantile cha- 
- racter, and the conditions essential to the wished-for pecuniary results 
- became better understood, this expensive addition to the crew was 
omitted, and clergymen no longer formed part of the complement of 
a merchant ship. The regulations-as to religious observances con- 
tinued no doubt in force for some time longer, alternating in character 
with the spiritual condition of the Church on shore. When, how- 
ever, the great fall in morals and religion, due to Charles II. and his 
dissolute court, occurred on shore, Christianity bade adieu to the 
Rnercantile marine. Henceforth the British seaman, ignored. by the 
Church, passed from boyhood to the grave uncared-for and untaught 
not only was he without the consolations and teachings of religion, 
but his right to them was denied. To have-placed before him the 
truths of the Gospel would have been “ to cast pearls before swine.” 
- To be a sailor was to be an outcast from decent society, from the 
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Church, and from God. Individually without God and without hope 
in the world, and collectively without any acknowledgment whatever 
of their Maker and Saviour, public and private prayer were not 
neglected only, but condemned. If it were not for the cursings and 
execrations which proceeded from their lips, and formed the staple of 
their ordinary conversation, one might have supposed them ignorant 
of the existence of a God. Godless in thought and word, they were 
grossly animal in their debased and degraded passions. Officers and 
men rose or fell morally together. At raré intervals, bright patches 
of grace illumined the dark and dismal vista of gross immoralities, 
as some captain, with the fear of God before his eyes and the love of 
souls in his heart, stood forth to tell his crew of the “unknown God,” 
and led them to worship Him and to obey his laws. These, however, 
were exceptional. Wherever British seamen were found, their spiritual 
condition was a disgrace to their country, to their Church, to Chris- 
tianity, and to God; whilst their moral conduct was an outrage on 
humanity. Roman Catholic foreigners knowing only these specimens 
of Protestantism, naturally regarded these results as the fruits of an 
open Bible and a reformed faith. The very heathen, shocked with 
their depravity and wickedness, hoped by converting them to idolatry 
to make them better men. Nor were the idolatrous priests wrong, 
for truly might it have been said of British sailors, “ Ye have been 
a curse among the heathen.” It was not till 1833 that some earnest 
religious men formed the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society, on 
the foundation of a small Bethel Society which had previously existed 
for the Port of London. Even this was not in connection with the 
Church, but an effort of Dissenters to supply the shortcomings of the 
Church. This society now employs 32 lay missionaries to labour 
amongst seamen, whilst it seeks, by uniting the captains in a com- 
mon bond of religious labours, and arousing ship-owners to their 
moral responsibility, to restore the happier customs which in bygone 
times admitted the worship of God as the reasonable duty of Christian 
seamen. 

In 1844, the Church’s efforts below low-water mark were repre- 
sented by one clergyman for the floating population of the Thames. 
But in 1856 the “ Missions to Seamen” arose, to fill up the gap 
between the parochial system and the Societies for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and for Church Missions to the 
Heathen. To provide Church ministrations for half a million of 
grown men scattered over the whole watery world, is a great and a 
noble undertaking, calling for great breadth of view, a large heart, 
and a catholic spirit. Unhappily this great work fell into the 
hands of a narrow religious clique, representing an extreme section 
of the Church, and unable to realize the vastness of the work before 
them, and the variety of the weapons which might be employed. 
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Thirteen years of labour has failed to secure for it the sympathy 
and support of the shipping community. Not only do, ship-owners 
and merchants hold aloof, but those captains and officers who 
should most largely, benefit by its operations and be amongst its 
‘most active supporters, are ‘unrepresented i in its councils or amongst 
its friends. Within the, same period bishoprics have been created 
both for colonists and possible heathen converts, but. the “ ‘Missions 
to Seamen” has made. no: sensible ‘advance-in- Church organization. 
Some 20 clergymen, itinerating in as many seaports, represent 
the whole of the. clerical . staff. Even .these are chiefly employed. 
amongst the amphibious sea-coast population of fishermen, bargemen, 
and boatmen, with ‘some. occasional duties amongst the comparatively 
well-cared-for men-of-war’s men, to the neglect of those utterly. 
destitute merchant: seamen whose spiritual provision might easily. 
tax the whole energies of ten times such a sta® Until more catholic 
counsels, wider sympathies, and a better: ‘system prevail, we have 
little hope for the Church i in the mercantile marine. r 


The Royal Fleet was ‘also founded ‘in the first Tado reign. The 
king’s government early. recognised | the duty: of providing. for the 
spiritual sustenance of those who; in their country’s service, were ` 
separated -from their. Church and. her. ministry. We have, however, 
but scant information, even up to. the end of -the last century, either 
as to the clerical agency employed or as ,to the spiritual results of 
- their labours. The Naval Church has yet to find an historian, and 
we cannot hope to do more than sketch in outline detached pieces of 
the story. 

Amongst the early chaplains of the Navy was ine father of Sir 
Francis Drake. A Devonshire man. of small : “means, he became a 
Protestant in the ever-changing days of Henry VIII. ‘He chose 
his time badly however, lost his property, and suffered. many. perse- 
cutions. After the king’s death he “ got a-place among the seamen 
of the king’s navy to read prayers, and soon after he was ordained 
deacon.” His great son.took with him,.in his voyage round.the 
world, a Mr. Francis Fletcher, as “ preacher and pastor of the fleet ;” 
and it would appear that, up to the period:of the Civil War, chap- 
Jains were embarked in the admiral’s ship, if: not also.i in the larger . 
ships of the squadron. a 

The royal ships were, however, y EERE in ‘time of war, 
and the selection and appointment of the clergynien who were to 
serve during the voyage rested with the officer in command. . 

During the Commonwealth ships of war began to keep’ the sea in 
times of peace as well as in war, and the appointment of: chaplains 
to the larger ships became general. Ever since. the Restoration 
the office has been confined to clergymen of the Church of England. 
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During the reign of Charles II. it was determined that the Navy, 
being by a legal fiction within the parish of Greenwich, of which the 
Bishop of London was ordinary, his lordship’s sanction and licence 
were to constitute the authority under which naval chaplains should 
act. 

In 1683-4 we find Dr. Ken, afterwards the holy Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, serving as chaplain of the fleet in Lord Dartmouth’s 
squadron, at his lordship’s express desire, the admiral being anxious 
to improve thereby the discipline and moral condition of the Navy. 
When Lord Dartmouth was again appointed commander-in-chief of 
a squadron in 1688, he judged that “all the wished-for qualifications 
of picty, authority, and learning met” in Dr. Peachell, Master of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, and he wrote to him :—“ I think it 
of the highest importance to have the ablest and best man I can 
possibly obtain to go with me, both for the service of God and the 
good government of the clergy that are chaplains in the fleet.” 

After the Revolution, the sanction and licence of the Bishop of 
London appears to have been no’ longer essential, Chaplains con- 
tinued to be nominated by the admirals and captains, reflecting in 
their character and duties the religious views of their patrons. 
Whilst some few officers, regarding their holy office in its spiritual 
aspect, fostered the religious labours of the chaplains, the general 
conception of the clerical office appears to have been that of adding 
pomp and circumstance to naval command. No captain would 
willingly relinquish the proud privilege of being able to speak of 
“my chaplain ;” whilst few paid any regard to his person or office. 
Therefore, though religion was regarded as “out of place on ship- 
board,” every large ship most religiously carried a chaplain. During 
the eighteenth century, and a considerable portion of the nineteenth, 
the greater part of the religion in the fleet was concentrated in these 
divines. Judging from their popular reputation, the amount of 
piety which they engrossed was by no means burdensome. Yet 
there were not wanting clergymen in the Navy conscious of abounding 
sin. The Rev. Basil Kennet, who served afloat about the begin- 
ning of the last century, appears to have been one of these latter. 
Annoyed and distressed by the impious swearing which characterised 
. the common conversation of his messmates, his daily and nightly 
companions, he is said to have entertained them with an interesting 
story so interlarded with the words “bottle,” “pot,” and “ glass,” 
that, notwithstanding their anxiety to listen, they could scarce 
understand its scope. The stratagem succeeded, and the vice was 
oanished from the ward-roomi. ‘ 

“Payment by results”. was, happily for naval chaplains, never in 
vogue. But some faint conception of such a system appears to have 


regulated their pay. A groat per head was deducted from the 
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monthly wages of the seamen for the chaplain’s support. Prior to 
1812 there was superadded to the groat a monthly payment of 19s. 
from the public purse. In 1796 the chaplains were first permitted to 
draw quarterly bills for their personal pay, and for two-thirds of the 
fourpences. ; 

In 1812 an Order in Council considers “ the deficiency of Amae 
in H.M.’s Navy to arise from the smallness of the pay and the- 
limited number entitled to receive pensions at the conclusion of 
war.” It adds that “4d. per man per month is stopped from the 
wages of the seamen and marines of the fleet, by the ancient custom 
of the service, for the purpose of providing chaplains of good cha- 
-racter and respectability, and to which it ought to be applied.” But 
“the present, provision is inadequste to the decent support and main- 
tenance suitable to the rank and education of a clergyman.” The 
Order in Council then abolishes the head-money, and fixes the full 
pay at £161 8s, per annum, with an addition of £20 and £5 per 
head tuition money if doing duty as schoolmaster to the midshipmen. 
Tt also establishes‘ 5s. a day as half-pay to those chaplains who have 
served eight years at sea or ten years in a harbour ship, with 6d. 

_a day more for every additional year’s service, until the aggregate 
amounts to 10s. per day. Before 1802 it had been usual, at the 
conclusion of a war, to dismiss the chaplains with 2s. a day for four 
years’ service, or 2s. 6d. a day for seven years’ service. Between 
1802 and 1812 this pension was increased to 2s. 6d. and 4s. a day; 
provided no ecclesiastical benefice worth £70 per annum was held 
by the recipient. 

Though these questions of pay, half-pay, and terms of servitude 
are stillin a most unsatislactory, and we believe with reference to 
the emoluments of the chaplains to the forces, in a most unequal 
condition, they have been repeatedly altered since 1812, In 1820, 
1842, 1845, 1856, 1859, 1860, and 1861, alterations and improve- 
ments were made in these matters, yet the chaplains are dissatisfied. 
First Lords of the Admiralty have acknowledged the reasonableness ` 
of their discontent, Secretaries of the Admiralty have promised 
amendment, but hope has almost fled. By the last order, a chaplain’s 
pay begins at £182 10s. per annum, and in instalments attains its 
maximum of £292 in sixteen years; whilst the half-pay rises from | 
£91 5s. by five yearly instalments to its maximum of £219 in twenty 

_ years. In both cases these amounts are independent of the additions 
incidental to the performance of the extra duties of mathematical 

instructor to the midshipmen. 

Thus, whilst the naval chaplain attached to ‘the marine kaii 
at Devonport receives in pay and allowances, after twenty-five years’ 
service, £342 per annum, a chaplain of the forces of the same 
standing receives £528 17s, 6d., besides forage fora horse. Anaval ` 
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chaplain of fifteen years’ standing, serving abroad, receives £278 15s., 
whilst the chaplain to the forces of the same servitude receives 
£392 7s. 6d., besides £9 2s. 6d. for a servant, with the colonial and 
other allowances received by a lieutenant-colonel. Naval chaplains 
performing only spiritual duties do not receive the naval instructor’s 
allowances. 

On the Ist of April, 1869, 88 naval chaplains were employed, of - 
whom only 70 were on shipboard, the remainder being in spiritual 
charge of hospitals, dockyards, barracks, and prisons. Besides these, 
4 were employed in exclusively secular offices; 71 chaplains were 
unemployed and in receipt of half-pay, of whom 26 were on the 
active list, and 45 on the retired. i 

Of the 53 chaplains who had qualified for employment as naval 
instructors 33 were so employed; 8 were engaged in spiritual duties 
only, and 12 were on half-pay. . 

The Navy Estimates 1869-70 exhibit a charge of £21,743 for 
clergymen employed amongst seamen and marines, and £10,671 for 
those unemployed, making £82,414, besides £2,950 for dockyard 
chaplains, and £3,000 allowed to other ministers of religion and for 
chapel accommodation. In all, £38,364 is charged for the religious 
instruction of 63,000 seamen and marines; that is to say, the 
country pays 10s. 7d. a head for the religious instruction of the 
Navy. Even excluding the sums paid to unemployed chaplains, and 
to the dockyard chaplains, and to the other ministers of religion, 
there yet remains 6s. 10d. a head paid to the 80 Church of England 
clergymen who are to provide instruction for these 63,000 people. 

Taking the ships only into account and neglecting the barracks, 
hospitals, and prisons, there are 70 chaplains to teach 52,675 men ; 
or excluding the 7,500 Roman Catholics,* about one clergyman to 
every 645 adults. But these men are distributed over 292 vessels, 
whilst the chaplains’ ministrations are confined to the crews of the 
70 largest ships. Thus, notwithstanding the expenditure of £38,364, 
or 10s. 7d. a head, for religious purposes, three-fourths of the flect 
never obtain an atom of clerical ministrations, and to exhibit the 
expense more truly we should consider the expenditure as being 
incurred for the crews of only one-fourth the fleet. This anomalous 
distribution of clerical labour would be fraught with great evils if the 
chaplains and officers had not combined to do in their private 
capacity what the circumlocution office and red tape, with the ex- 
perience of three centuries, cannot accomplish. These gentlemen 
have appointed Scripture readers to fill up the gap. Trained laymen, 


* On the 31st December, 1865, out of 51,759 petty officers, seamen, and marincs, 
serving in 287 ships and 5 marine barracks, 37,6.5, or 72°67 per cent., belonged to the 
Church of England ; 2,460, or 4-75 per cont , were Presbyterians ; 4,248, or 8-20 per cent., 
were other Protestant Dissenters; and 7,441, or 14°38 per cent., were Roman Catholics. 
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selected and superintended by the naval clergy, itinerate amongst 
the ships whilst in port, and at the scene of their greatest tempta- 
tion carry to them that additional religious influence which can alone 
enable them to withstand it. Public charity provides the naval 
clergy and officers with the funds for fourteen readers. Double the 
_ number could be effectively employed, but the requisite funds are 

lacking. Meantime, the nine years’ labours of the Royal Nayal 
‘Scripture Readers’ Society have wrought wondrous changes in our 
naval seaports and in our ships of war; showing what freedom of 
action can effect in religious matters, unsupported and unblasted by 
secular authority. 

The government of the naval Church is both singular and 
anomalous. There being at the time 79 chaplains, an Order in Council 
of 4th March, 1812, directed— 


“ That a Chaplain-General should be appointed (with such emoluments 
‘as may be deemed proper by the Board of Admiralty), to whom all applica- 
tions for appointments as shall be made will be referred, and all regulations 
entrusted relating to the establishment -of chaplains for the Royal Navy, 
in the same manner as is practised with regard to army chaplains.” 


The Venerable Archdeacon John Owen, who had no personal ex- 
perience of the difficulties which beset clerical work afloat, was 
appointed. But, on the 23rd November, 1815, an Order in Council 
was issued stating— 

“ That the reduction of the fleet and the small number (22) of chaplains 
now employed render the continuance of the office of Chaplain-General at 
present unnecessary,.we beg leave ..... to discontinue the said office 
from the 1st January next, and that the salary (£500) and allowances 
(£110) should cease on that day.” 

An Admiralty Order of 23rd May, 1827, conveyed 


“ H.R.H.’s directions to the captains and commanding officers of H.M. 
ships that they ..... order their respective chaplains.to correspond 
with Dr. Cole (then senior chaplain: of Greenwich Hospital) on all matters 
relating to the religious instruction given by them to the ships’ companies, 
and generally regarding their sacred duties.—P.8. All such letters are to 
be addressed to me (Secretary of the Admiralty) on ‘ H.M. Service,’ with 
the word ‘ Chaplain’ in the left corner. 

We have never heard what Dr. Cole did for the advantage of 
religion in the Navy ; that he was not unwilling to lend his autho- 
rity against it appears from an Admiralty Order of 28th May, 1827, to 
the captains, &c.,— That they do not suffer tracts or religious books 
to be received on board the ships of the fleet except such as shall’ 
have been approved and pointed out by Dr. Cole.”’ No system of 
espionage could keep out impure and corrupting literature, and no 
attempt was made to do so; but the chaplains and officers were thus 
forbidden to circulate wholesome mental food—for as He; Cole did 
not “approve and ‘point out any tracts or religious books,” none were 
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‘‘ suffered to be received on board the ships of the fleet.” The obscene 
publications of Holywell Street, before Lord Campbell’s Act became 
law, found their way unchecked to the lower decks of the Royal 
Navy; but chaplains and officers were, with Dr. Cole’s approval, 
threatened with the loss of their commissions if they circulated those 
of Paternoster Row. This order, never rescinded, has been held 
in terrorem over chaplains and officers to this hour. At the very 
time it was issued the. grossest wholesale, unblushing immoralities, 
which the most degraded South Sea Islanders would have at least 
hidden from view, were publicly enacted and officially countenanced 
` and encouraged on board Her Majesty’s ships. And nobody thought 
these things inconsistent with a rigid compliance with the First 
Article of War. 

At present the naval’ captain who acts as private secretary to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty is said to be the lay-bishop of the 
Navy. The gallant officer, however, is only charged with the 
appointment of clergymen, asking for, but by no means following, 
the advice of the chaplain of Greenwich. The duties of the clergy- 
men are directed by the captains of their respective ships, subject to 
the control of the First Naval Lord of the Admiralty. The chap- 
lain at Greenwich is charged with the examination of the testimonials 
of candidates, and is their lordships’ adviser when clerical difficulties 
arise, 

The qualifications for the post of naval chaplain have varied from 
time to time, according to the state of the clerical market. An Order 
in Council, dated 26th April, 1820, states:— 


“As we have found the difficulty of procuring persons having priests’ 
orders to enter the service, we most humbly recommend to grant acting 
orders to clergymen of the United Church of England and Ireland, having 
only deacons’ orders, who shall be bound in a reasonable time to take 
priests’ orders.” 


The Order of Council of 31st July, 1885, directs :— 


“That no person shall be appointed a chaplain in the Royal Navy who 
shall not have been regularly ordained deacon and priest of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, or who shall not have graduated at the 
University of Oxford, Cambridge, or Trinity College, Dublin, or whose ago 
shall exceed thirty-five years, or who shall hold any benefice with cure of 
souls, or who shall not produce testimonials from two beneficed clergymen of 

' his moral and religious conduct, or who shall not have been examined by a 
competent person appointed for that purpose by the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, and be reported by him to be in every respect a fit and 
proper person to fill with respectability and advantage to H.M.’s service the 
situation of chaplain.” 


In 1847 the necessity of having “ graduated at a university’ was 
abolished, and the testimonials are to be from the bishop of the 
diocese in which he was last licensed, instead of from two beneficed 
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clergymen. The Order in Council of 1835, qualified as it is by that 
of 1847, still represents the requirements of candidates. 


_The value of the costly machinery thus elaborated has been called 
in question, not by scoffers only, nor by men indifferent to religion, 
but even more loudly by those who are most zealous for its promotion. 
Indeed, it is not a little remarkable that the more devout naval 
officers become, the more, ‘as a rule, are they estranged from their 
own clergy. Even those whose devotion to religion does not carry 
them out of the Church altogether, seek at the hands of strangers 
those consolations and ordinances of religion of which anxious inquirers 
or deeply earnest souls long to partake. What, they ask, are the 
fruits of clerical labours? where are the positive results? how 
many souls have they won? They count every Protestant in the 
Navy amongst their daily congregations, how many of these are com~ 
municants ? how many of these are men of prayer ? 

The spiritual history of the Naval Church has yet to be written ; 
but what little we know of the moral condition of the congregations 
who daily listened to the chaplains’ prayers, is by no means encourag- 
ing. The historian of the Naval Church will find here and there, in 
all ages, noble-hearted men, whose holy lives reflected the light of 
truth into the consciences of their immediate comrades, as their 
gallant deeds have left behind many illuminated pages in the history 
of their country. But we fear that when the moral history of the 
Naval Church is written, it will, as a whole, and especially in later 
times, reflect small credit on our common Christianity. It is not 
that Acts of Parliament, Orders in Council, and Admiralty Instruc- 
tions have not, down to our own times, denounced barbarous 
vengeance on sins of word and deed, or vigorously insisted on the 
due performance of so-called Divine Services. The severity of the ` 
law of repression defeated itself, and even led to the multiplication 
of those sins which it condemned, so that shameless customs, which 
we dare not describe, obtained in badly commanded ships of war so 
lately as the last generation. The letter of the regulation respecting 
Divine Services was servilely followed, whilst their spirit was not 
` simply ignored, but contemned. What could be more admirably 
conceived for the promotion of true piety and holy living than “The 
Regulations and Instructions Relating to His Majesty’s Service at . 
Sea, established by His Majesty in Council, and printed in the year 
1747,” which direct that Divine Service be performed twice a day ° 
on board, according to the liturgy of the Church of England, and 
a sermon preached on Sundays, unless bad weather, or other extra- 
ordinary accidents, prevent? Nor was this a new idea, promulgated 
for the first time, nor the revival of an obsolete custom, but rather 
the re-statement of a habit then existing, handed down from the 
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brighter and more holy days of the Naval Church. But, the reigns 
of the Georges were not favourable to piety, and this formal re-state- 
ment of the old custom of the service was: evidently found to be too 
stringent for the times, as we find that two years afterwards the 
daily services were no longer compulsory, and were not ordered to be 
revived until 1861. The Act of Parliament, Anno 22, George Il., 
cap. xxxiii., which continued in force from Christmas Day, a.D. 1749, 
till 1860, “For the Regulating and better Government of His Majesty’s 
Navies, Ships of War, and Forces at Sea, whereon, under the good 
Providence of God, the wealth, safety, and strength of the Kingdom 
chiefly depend,” and commonly called “ The Articles of War,” directed 
that-— > 


“1. All commanders, captains, and officers in or belonging to any of 
H.M.’s ships or vessels of war, shall cause the publie worship of Almighty 
God, according to the Liturgy of the Church of England, established by law, 
to be solemnly, orderly, and reverently performed in their respective ships, 
and shall take care that prayers and preaching by the chaplains in holy 
orders of the respective ships be performed diligently, and that the Lord’s 
Day be observed according to law. 

“2. All flag officers and other persons in or belonging to H.M.’s 
ships or vessels of war, being guilty of profane oaths, cursings, execra- 
tions, drunkenness, uncleanness, or other scandalous actions in derogation 
of God’s honour and corruption of good manners, shall incur such 
punishment as a court-martial shall think fit to impose, and as the nature 
and degree of their offence shall deserve.” 


The “Naval Discipline Act,’ of 1866, ordains that the above- 
named offenders “shall be dismissed from Her Majesty’s service 
with disgrace, or suffer such other punishment as is hereinafter 
mentioned,” t.e., any legal penalty except death or penal servitude. 
With very slight modification these two Articles still govern Her 
Majesty’s Navy. 

It will be observed that, unlike the heathen laws which govern 
civilians, the Naval Discipline Act traces up impurity of word or 
deed to its due place, as a sin against the Most High, “in derogation 
of God’s honour,” whilst it also recognises it as an’ offence against 
society, in “corruption of good, manners.” It is also noteworthy 
that, unlike civil laws, this Act of Parliament was not a sealed book, 
known only to the functionaries of the law, but was read in the ears 
of all those whom it concerned once every month, until within the 
last decade, and it is now similarly published once a quarter. Neither 
officer, man, nor boy, could therefore be ignorant of these salutary 
laws. How, then, shall we reconcile the regular performance of 
Divine Service to an always present congregation in obedience to the 
First Article of War, with a general, notorious, and unreproved perpe- 
tration of every offence named in the second Article? In defiance 
of the Second Article, men-of-war’s men were, until less than half 
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a century ago, infamous for foul tongues and immoral conduct: 

Where would you find such “profane oaths” and beastly talk as 

flourished under this Second Article? Wheére would you find greater 

‘“ drunkenness,” or more “ uncleanness,” when they had the oppor- 

tunity, than disgraced the profession ruled by this Second Article? - 
Yet these sins of impurity were publicly performed in the crowded . 
decks ‘of a king’s ship, by the very same congregation. who were 

weekly coerced into compliance with the First Article of War. No 

doubt there were ships, even in those evil days, in which the Naval 

. Church bore very different fruit, but those ‘officers who commanded 

them were exceptional men. They were marked by the scoffs and 

jeers and scorn of their brother-officers—marked as pillars of piety, 
holiness, and truth, in the midst of prevailing ungodliness and sin; 

and when opportunity offered, they mado their own mark in gallant 

deeds, physical endurances, and courageous actions, even more 

remarkable than the moral courage and social endurances which 

distinguished them from their fellows. Such men as James Gambier, 

before Nelson inspirited our seamen to a new life of valour, were 

exceptional in heroism and in piety. He won his way from obscurity | 
to a peerage at the point of the sword. When on “the glorious 

lst of June” he had carried death and destruction to his foes, and 
in the Defence done more than a dozen other ships which could be 

named, to win the first, and therefore most momentous victory of 

. the war, and to place a coronet on more than one admiral’s brow, 

Paddy Pakenham, passing his dismantled ship,’ hailed in the 

profane pleasantry of the day— “Whom the Lord loveth He 

chasteneth.” 


“ Lord Gambier,” writes a contemporary historian, t possessed the most 
undaunted bravery, and was distinguished in his career by the strictest ° 
honour and rectitude. His laudable endeavours to: improve the morals of 
his seamen were the only complaints alleged against him. These com- 
plaints, however, .reflect honour on his character; and thosé who make 
them forget that the naval character nurtured by a commercial and enter- 
prising spirit, in attaining its present greatness, has not been insensible to 
the co-operating power of religion; that a spirit of devotion, a constant ' 
attention to the duties of a Christian, have appeared a distinct feature 
amongst the most renowned of the profession.” 


This is the holy hero to whom the First Article of War was a reality 
and not a sham; whom another officer who had passed his life in’ 
enforcing the same article, writing in expected approval to those 
who rendered a seeming obedience to it, held up in our own day to 
public reproach asa “tract distributor.” No less brave, no less devout, . 
and little less distinguished in moral-and physical courage, were such 
. men as Saumarez, the hero of -Algesiraz, who, in allusion to this 

action, said: “ Every ship did its duty that day; but it was in the 


ka 
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name of our Géd that we set up our banners, and the Lord has 
heard our prayers, To fight in humble dependence on the Divine 
protection, and with simple reliance on the Divine mercy through 
the Redeemer is, and always must be, the highway to victory and 
honour ;” or such men as Nisbet Willoughby, Henry Hope, and 
James Hillyar, the frigate captains; Parry, who outdid all his 
successors in arctic exploration; Franklin, and many others; not to 
speak of the pious hero of Camperdown—-whom the Dutch admiral 
found on his knees in prayer when he came on board to surrender 
his sword—and of Collingwood ; nor to go back to the rigid Puritans 
of the days of Blake and the Commonwealth, who made the British 
pendant respected on every sea; nor to Elizabeth’s “ naval worthies,” 
of whom it has been well written :— 

‘ Wherever we find them, they were still the same indomitable, God- 
fearing men, whose life was one great liturgy. Icebergs were strong, 
Spaniards were strong, and storms and corsairs, and rocks and reefs which 
no chart had then noted,—they were all strong, but God was stronger, and 
that was all which they cared to know.” 

These were exceptional men, the Church in their ships was in an 
exceptional state, and the fruits which it produced were of an excep- 
tional character. The First Article of War resulted, in their hands, 
in holy living; it shut foul mouths, it stopped drunkenness and 
sins of impurity, and, consequently, it reduced medical labours by 
promoting healthy practices, whilst it diminished crime by sweeten- 
ing the moral source from whence offences proceed. But we must 
take a wider view of the whole Naval Church and inquire why it 
was that in general the First Article of War and the naval clergy 
not only failed to prevent. gross immorality, but failed to produce 
that positive spiritual fruit which we have a right to look for in a 


‘Christian Church. Nor in this inquiry need we go back to a past 


generation, except for historical purposes. Our own generation and 
our own day has enough to answer for, when we compare numerically 
the daily congregations with the estimated spiritual results, as 
measured in communicants and in devout members. 

Rear-Admiral Lord Frederick H. Kerr, on the platform of the 
Royal Naval Scripture Readers’ Society, the other day, said— 


“Forty years ago in most ships (though there were some honourable 
exceptions) personal religion was scarcely tolerated, vicious habits were 
openly encouraged, the seaman’s worst passions were pandered to, and it 
seemed to be a general belief that he was a peculiar animal not subject to 
the same moral laws as the rest of his species, and what were considered 
as the most degrading vices in others, were only curious eccentricities in 
him.” 


Yet those who thought so, as well as these seamen, met together 
in obedience to the First Article of War, for “the public worship of 
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Almighty God,” which was “solemnly, orderly; and reverently 
performed in their respective ships,” whilst “ prayers and preachings 
by the chaplains in holy orders was performed diligently.” About 
five-and-thirty years ago, the late Captain Robert Wauchope being 
appointed to command the Thalia, forbadé the wholesale admittance 
of bad women to his ship. Such an innovation on the customs of the 
service gave dire offence, not only to the officers and crew, but to - 
his superiors. The gallant officer being inexorable, was sent for 
to the Admiralty, where the First Naval Lord threatened to dismiss 
him from the command if he dared to persist in his refusal. With 
rare moral courage he pointed to the Second Article of War, intimated 
that law, human and Divine, was on his side, and, what was a more 
effective argument, that if he were dismissed his ship for such a 
cause, something might be said about it in Parliament. Captain 
Wauchope won the contest not for himself only, but for those who 
succeeded him. He had given the deatli-blow to the Admiralty 
patronage of sin, and this dreadful practice immediately afterwards 
died out. ; 
But if these gross immoralities no longer shock the moral sense 
of even the most depraved, the Naval Church has yet little to boast 
of in its more spiritual achievements. Its members, recruited from 
the best conducted lads of our Sunday schools, and reared up in our 
training ships, owe to the Naval Church all the spiritual influences 
for good or evil which nurture their souls and promote their moral 
growth. The Naval, Church has made what. they are the men-of- 
war’s men whom we meet in our seaport streets, whom we read of 
in the medical or police returns, or who in small but growing 
“numbers become believers in those Christian truths which the First 
Article of War is intended to proclaim. Well said Admiral Lord 
Frederick Kerr, in the speech from which we have already quoted, 
“As in danger, so in morality and religion, where the officer leads 
the men will follow.” 

Deducting the 7,500 Roman Catholics, about 45,000 seamen and 
marines are assembled for prayer on board Her Majesty’s ships every 
morning, except Saturday. In 70 of these ships the service is con- 
ducted by chaplains, and in 222 vessels by officers. There is no 
evidence that the moral conduct or the spiritual attainments of the 
crews of the 70 favoured ships differs in any material respect from 
that of the 222 chaplainless vessels. Indeed, it is a common opinion, 
amongst devout officers that the crew whose spiritual welfare is 
watched over by a pious layman displays quite as evident tokens 
of religious life as that which is clerically supervised. We do not, 
however, concur in this opinion. It is, we believe, formed on a false 
comparison of the work of a perfunctory chaplain with that of a 
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truly pious officer ; whilst the latter is often able to procure facilities 
for work which the former is denied. The real blight on the Naval 
Church is that it is viewed as a mere department of the police for the 
promotion of discipline and the support of secular authority, rather 
than as a religious institution founded by our blessed Lord for the 
nourishment of souls, for the glory of God, and for the salvation of 
men in a future world. Spiritual results are not, therefore, expected ; 
nay, they are even despised and condemned. Consequently no provi- 
sion is made for the contingency of any of those 45,000 men who are 
coerced into attendance on daily public prayer really crediting what, 
on such occasions, all, both officers and men, say they believe. 

Suppose a member of these coerced congregations was led not only 
to assent to what is said, but to- heartily accept and believe, in the 
Gospel sense, even such a common-place truth as is included in the 
opening petition of the Lord’s Prayer. We can conceive some such 
result as that such a man would desire to offer up individual prayer. 
Where is he to do so? Living in a crowd morning, noon, and night, 
never out of sight or hearing of hundreds of companions thronging 
the busy deck, dare he venture to kneel beneath his hammock? At 
best he would lay himself open to the charge of hypocrisy, or of 
being righteous overmuch. Most likely a storm of petty social per- 
secution from his recent fellow-public-worshippers would break on 
his devoted head, even if more physical, though hardly more severe, 
penalties did not follow. 

What really does occur in such a case is, that like a timid, hunted 
hare, the man who believes the public services to be something better 
than a solemn farce, searches for some out-of-the-way and forbidden 
corner into which, during the hours of darkness, he may steal un- 
observed by the police, and there offer up private prayer. Chased 
from the fore-chains he seeks refuge in the boats, and hunted from 
thence he mounts to the fore-top. If caught ascending to his secret 
closet he crouches into some dark spot behind a great gun in the 
midst of the crowded deck. If discovered there, he tries, by evading 
the police, to find a few minutes’ friendly shelter in the lower parts 
of the ship. Less determined men, when led to believe what most 
congregations glibly profess with their lips, are guided by a doubtful 
prudence, and adopt the dangerous practice of praying in their ham- 
mocks, These are hung in close coutact, each occupying about 16 
to 20 inches space. Seamen go to bed at all hours of the night, and 
for very brief periods, often much fatigued, and anxious to make the 
most of the little sleeping-time allowed—can we wonder that prayer 
in bed soon ceases to be an utterance of the lips, and thence loses 
its place in the thoughts, so that the bright flame of holy fire kindled 
by these compulsorily-attended services is in great danger of being 
quenched ? 
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This state of things must be well known to every reflecting chap- 
lain and officer, but few have the moral courage to face it boldly. 
When, however, the Reverend Dr. Miller, Vicar of Greenwich, 
brought it forward at a public meeting in London, in 1868, the 
naval men present, including a body of seamen and marines, received 
his comments with rounds of applause, showing that he’ had hit a 
deep-felt want with all an orator’s skill. 


“ Ho urged that in every ship of war there should be a private place 
where sailors could retire for prayer; and to those who would answer, 
‘We cannot do it; we cannot make room even for a chaplain,’ he would 
say in reply, t Where there is a will there is a way.’ Let them but remem- 
ber that ‘prayer is the end of preaching’ that without private prayer 
there could be no heartfelt religion. A prayerless Church must be a graceless 
Church. If they wished godliness to abound in the Navy, they must afford 
facilities for seamen to pray. He did not undervalue public ministrations, 
but if there was no personal appropriation of Christ and ‘his Gospel, they 
were a delusion and a sham. And if there was this personal appropriation 
there must be a holy life; and neither could‘ exist without habitual private 
prayer. He urged the Admiralty to roll away this reproach of prayerless- 
ness from the Naval Church by adopting the plan which the Governor- 
General of India had introduced in a recent noble Minute of Council, in 
which he says :— 

“< Taking into consideration the difficulties and inconveniences expe- 
rienced by pious and well-disposed soldiers of British regiments, owing to 
the want of some place of retirement for prayer and reading God’s Word, 
and for holding prayer-meetings and other meetings of a devotional cha- 
racter, the Right Hon. the Governor-General in Council has determined 
that a room of suitable size, with such furniture as may be deemed neces- 
sary to fit it for the purposes above-mentioned, shall be considered one of 
the recognised requirements in the barracks of every British regiment or 
considerable detachment of British troops.’ 

“You cannot have societies like the Royal Naval Scripture Readers 
Society without increasing vital religion, and creating a desire to pray. 
Let, then, facilities be afforded for this primary essential of spiritual life. 
‘He was glad to hear that several naval officors had recognised this want, 
by setting apart quiet corners in their ships for men of prayer to retire to in 
the evenings, and he hoped that example would be followed until. there was ` 
not a single prayerless ship in the Royal Navy.” 


Similar applause from a naval audience followed the Bishop of 
Mauritius, last April, when he drew attention to the same blot :— 


‘Ag spiritual influences reigned more fully in the hearts of seamen,” 
said the good bishop, ‘‘ new wants wero created, which were unthought of 
when religion was a cold formality enshrined in outward ordinances. The 
devoutly-disposed seaman had many privations on shipboard, not the least 
of which was the want of a place for private prayer. A man must require 
the courage and spirit of St. Paul to kneel down on the ‘crowded deck of a 
ship to hold communion with his God. A man ought not to be made a 
martyr when saying his prayers; for the Navy is not yet in such a spiritual 
condition that the seaman is not ashamed to be seen kneeling to his God. 
The Mahommedan can kneel down on his sacred carpet without molestation, 
and he thought it hardly creditable to the Navy that British seamen had not 
the same advantage, but he trusted that they soon would. He hoped that 
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they would see, through the labours of the Royal Naval Scripture Readers’ 
Society, such great beneficial results brought about, that the demand for 
opportunities for private prayer would make itself heard and felt.” 


A seaman, induced by his coerced attendance at the public services 
to give credit to what he heard and uttered, would naturally require, 
in the second place, more personal religious instruction. The chap- 
lains in the 70 larger ships are the natural repositors of such informa- 
tion, whilst in the other 222 vessels of war we might hope that some 
one intelligent officer had been led by his life-long attendance at 
these daily prayers to become himself a man of prayer, and a sincere 
believer in those truths which he outwardly professed. Supposing, 
then, some such intelligent believers in the reality of these outward 
ordinances to arise, little difficulty ought to exist in finding 
instructors, however imperfect. But so entirely is the notion dis- 
carded that any seaman might even accidentally be led to believe in 
these police services, that the obvious consequence of his doing so is 
unrecognised, and no provision is made for bringing the anxious 
inquirer after truth into personal contact with his instructor. Here 
again, where zealous instructors and earnest inquirers exist, the hole- 
and-corner hunt is re-enacted. 

If the instructor be an officer whose cabin is not in the ward-room, 
that becomes the place of resort, and as the attendance increases, 
this little, dark sleeping-bunk is denuded of its furniture to make 
room for its nightly occupants; or if an equally zealous officer 
happens to occupy the neighbouring cabin, the bulk-head is tem- 
porarily removed, throwing the two little apartments into one. 
Sometimes, though we trust rarely, the captain intervenes, reminding 
the officer that his cabin is not his castle, and that it is a breach of 
discipline to admit seamen to it. In other ships, under wiser cap- 
tains, a screen is set up every evening on the main-deck, or in the 
cockpit, with suitable stools, a table, and lights, for the accommoda- 
tion of such voluntary religious services. These, however, are 
exceptional. Notwithstanding the Queen’s Regulations that the 
chaplain is to give to “any men or boys, voluntarily attending, reli- 
gious instruction at such times in the afternoon as may be con- 
veniently set apart for that purpose,” volunteer religious services 
are still looked upon with suspicion, and their attendants with fear 
or dislike. If this feeling exist in those 70 floating parishes pro- 
vided with clergymen, what is likely to be the condition of those 
other 222 divisions of the Naval Church to which a clergyman is 
` unknown, and for the “ voluntary attendance ” of whose “men and 
boys,” for “religious instruction,” the Queen’s Regulations do not 
provide. This short-sighted policy is only reconcilable with the 
idea that those who carry out the First Article of War do not believe 
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in the Divine character of those services upon which the attendance 
of their crews is compelled. No Christian officer, gifted with the 
smallest degree of common-sense, can question the soundness of the 
opinion expressed by the late Secretary of the Admiralty, Lord 
Henry G. Lennox, M.P., in 1868 :— 


‘A little leaven, whether of good or evil, leaveneth the whole; and 
I cannot but believe that a few conscientious religious seamen between the 
decks of a man-of-war must exert an untold influence on the moral conduct 
of the whole of their shipmates. Let us remember the many idle hours 
there must be on board ship; let us remember that there is no place in the 
narrow confines of a ship where men may retire for meditation, and then 
we shall readily see what great good must arise from the presence of a few 
thoughtful, religious seamen, to give the tone to those with whom they pass 
so many hours. Therefore, I believe that if the Royal Naval Scripture 
Readers’ Society only succeeds in awakening the consciences of a few sea- 
men in each ship, they will carry, by the silent witness of their orderly 
conduct, conviction to many a shipmate’s heart.” 


But the religious life which Lord Henry G. Lennox describes 
must be fed, and if it be not sustained by good food, it will seek out 
unauthorized instructors, who'may, as they have already done, seduce 
many from what the Archbishop of Canterbury well styles, “the 
calm and reverent piety of our Church, within the limits of which 
“there is full opportunity to satisfy the really spiritual longings of the 
faithful soul, while she leads it to direct personal intercourse with 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The repression of such “ really spiritual longings of the faithful 
soul”? on shipboard does not necessarily lead to their extinction. 
But it has led to many earnest, awakened Churchmen seeking 
teachers for themselves, who have taught them to despise that 
Church which has neglected to satisfy their spiritual longings, and 
have led them into grievous doctrinal errors. It is to this neglect 
to provide more personal instruction that we attribute, in a great 
measure, the recent spread of an exaggerated species of dissent in the 
Royal Navy. The unbounded arrogance, self-sufficiency, and self- 
assurance which characterizes the so-called Plymouth Brethrenism 
of the Navy has specious attractions for newly-awakened seamen 
searching for the truth, without a helping hand to guide them. 
Setting up an “inner-light,” a personal revelation above the autho- 
rity of Scripture, every “brother ” is a law unto himself, doing that 
which is right in his own eyes, and agreeing only in a common aver- 
sion to every organized Church and authorized teacher of whatever 
creed. They set themselves up to “make manifest the counsels of 
the hearts ” of others (1 Cor. iv. 5), and to “judge” and to “set at 
nought” (Rom. xiv. 10) those who differ from those fanciful 
standards of truth which are derived from the imagination, and to 
oppose the efforts of the chaplains and their Scripture readers to 
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promote Bible religion and the Church’s teaching. It is to counter- 
act this growing evil, and to remove the difficulties which besct the 
Scriptural instruction of “men and boys voluntarily attending,” that 
the chaplains and officers who conduct the Royal Naval Scripture 
Readers’ Society have offered a prize of £10 for the best essay on 
Bible classes in the Navy. 

The third requirement of seamen believing in the divine character 
of the services instituted under the First Article of War, is periodical 
opportunities of partaking of the Holy Communion. This seems to 
us an essential part of “the public worship of Almighty God accord- 
ing to the Liturgy of the Church of England established by law,” 
which is ordered “to be solemnly, orderly, and reverently per- 
formed.” Custom, however, putting its own interpretation on the 
Act of Parliament, and over-riding the Queen’s Regulations, rigidly 
excludes the Holy Communion from “the Liturgy established by 
law.” This exclusion appears to arise out of the conscientious 
scruples of officers in command, who do not see any way out of 


. the difficulty that if attendance is not coerced the voluntary action 


of religion on the individual mind must be officially recognised. 
Moreover no conscientious officer likes himself to partake of so holy 
an ordinance merely as a homage to discipline, or as an example to 
his crew, if he is not really prompted to do so by penitence, faith, 
thanksgiving, and- love. On the other hand it is thought prejudicial 
to discipline that such a solemn act of worship should be celebrated, if 
the captain does not himself take part in it. Therefore none but a 
truly religious captain, or an extremely irreverent one, would permit 
the public administration of the Holy Communion on shipboard. 
Here, again, the hole-and-corner principle comes to the rescue: when 
the chaplain is sufficiently zealous and the seamen ardently longing 
to fulfil their Lord’s dying command, his little sleeping apartment, 
dark, ill-ventilated, and little larger than a moderate-sized table, 
becomes the church. Or it may be that the captain’s own larger 
cabin is offered for the purpose. We need hardly, however, point 
out that the motives which influence the attendance of even the 
best-disposed seamen are liable to be misunderstood, if they resort to 
the captain’s private apartments. 

We can cordially endorse the sentiments of Bishop Ryan, speaking 
at the Royal Naval Scripture Readers’ Society’s meeting, in 1868, 
when he said :— 

“He had found great difficulties in obtaining suitable facilities for the 
celebration of the Holy Communion, and he understood that seamen rarcly 
had opportunities for its reception even on board those ships which carried 
chaplains. He hoped that this sad omission would be remedied ere long 


in Her Majesty’s ships, and that our seamen would not continue to be 
deprived of the opportunity of obeying their Lord’s dying command,” 


There are, it is true, a few naval chaplains who publicly celebrate 
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the Holy Communion monthly, but the majority are satisfied if by 
great efforts they can do so once or twice a year, whilst there are 
others who never communicate with their flocks at all. If this be . 
the starved condition of religious seamen in the 70 ships bearing 
. chaplains, what shall :we say of those serving in the 222 vessels 
without them? Men who neither in health, sickness, nor death, 
‘receive a word of counsel, instruction, or encouragemént from an 
ambassador for Christ, as the result of the annual expenditure of 
£38,364 on the Church in the Navy. 

It would be as great an exaggeration to denounce the Church in 
the Navy a failure, as to advocate its disestablishment and disendow- 
ment on the, plea of its excessive vitality and faithfulness to its 
Master’s trust. But itis open to question whether an annual outlay 
of £38,364 might not easily produce more positive results. It is at 
least as anomalous as it is undeniable that, notwithstanding this 
expenditure, individual clergymen have reasonable cause for com-. 
plaint that, when engaged solely in their spiritual capacity, they 
should be so much worse remunerated than the chaplains to the 
forces. It is equally singular that three-fourths of the fleet should 
receive no direct benefit from this outlay. It is not creditable that, - 
Acts of ‘Parliament and Queen’s Regulations to the contrary, pious 
seamen should, in the face of this outlay, be compelled to resort to 
any chance religious instructor, clerical or lay, Church or dissent, 
when in harbour, for those more personal consolations and ordinances 
of religion which naval chaplains are, we should suppose, paid to 
supply at all times on shipboard. There is a strange unreality about 

_ the Divine Services of the Naval Church, which allows its congrega- 
tions to mock at personal prayer, and persecute those who would 
kneel as individuals before God. There is an inconsistency in its 
congregations when they, as a rule, join at one moment in the public 
prayers of the Church, and at the next, in word and deed, publicly 
and notoriously deny and even mock and scoff at their Lord and His 
` service. Such inconsistencies are not unknown to other daily wor- 
shipping congregations, but in no diocese and in no parish are they 
the general practice, justified with unblushing effrontery. Indivi- 
dual churches there may be on shore in which the Holy Communion ' 
‘is infrequently administered, but if is rare in these days to find the 
unanimity which prevails in the 292 Naval Churches as to excluding 
from “ the Liturgy of the Church of England established by law,” 
that most important part, in which our Lord’s dying command is 
fulfilled. These are grave defects, for the removal of which we look 
to the public conscience acting upon the individual members of the 
Naval Church. 
Nor are.the rulers of the Church in the Navy pies Nomi- 
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nally the civilian who presides over the Board of Admiralty is the 
Archbishop of the Naval Church. His patronage is, however, 
wielded by the naval captain who acts as his private secretary, whilst 
the spiritual duties are supervised and directed by the First Naval 
Lord and the captains of the respective ships. Lord Frederick Kerr’s 
dictum—— As in danger, so in morality and religion, where the 
officer leads, the man will follow,” is a two-edged weapon. _ 

It may be truly granted that the terms “ officers” and “ gentle- 
men” are in these days interchangeable; and, further, that those 
who command Her Majesty’s ships are estimable Christian men. But, 
educated in the fleet from boyhood, trained up in the Naval Church, 
they have grown up to positions of authority accustomed to what 
they see around them, conscious of a much worse moral code, uncon- 
scious of any higher spiritual standard. Personally, it may be, 
devout Christian men, they yet view the Naval Church which they 
govern through the medium of the First Article of War, as it is 
interpreted by “the customs of the service.” With one standard of 
faith and Christian duty for themselves, another for the Naval 
Church, they look upon it simply as an instrument of discipline—a 
department of the police. As such the boatswain, the master-at- 
arms, and their subordinates, are employed to supply the congrega- 
tions, and spiritual food is supplied for the mass collectively. The idea 
that some members of the congregation might require more special 
and more personal spiritual nourishment is not entertained. The spon- 
taneous and voluntary aspect of individual religious life is lost sight 
of. The fact that freedom of action must be watchfully controlled on 
shipboard leads to the interposition of authority into every minutia 
of daily life—waking or sleeping, working or playing, on deck or 
below, at all times and under all circumstances, there is no detail of 
daily life too small or too private to be beyond the paternal reach of 
naval discipline. An authority which undertakes so much incurs, 
therefore, the whole responsibility of social existence, both in secular 
and in spiritual matters. Half-a-dozen men could not meet together 
to read their Bibles or to offer up prayer without coming within the 
reach of its approval or disturbance. Single individuals cannot 
kneel in prayer without the fact coming within the cognizance of the 
police. Hence matters which in private life are decided in the house- 
hold or in the closet must, on shipboard, be decided by authority. 
If, then, voluntary religion of a personal character, influencing the 
individual seaman, be not “out of place on shipboard,” it is to the 
officers we must look for due provision for its legitimate exercise and 
instruction. 

The rulers of the Naval Church are still more evidently responsible 
for excluding three-fourths of the fleet from the benefits derivable 
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from those clerical ministrations so liberally provided by the State. , 
It is impossible, even if it were desirable, to attach chaplains per- 
manently to every little gunboat in the Navy. As a rule, vessels 
“manned by from 35 to 280 men—the royal yachts amongst the 
number—are destitute of pastoral aid. To remedy this defect when 
actually at sea is clearly impracticable. There seems no reason, ' 
however, why these men should be utterly neglected when in port. 
The naval clergy who direct the operations of the Royal Naval 
Scripture Readers’ Society have shown how this can be done, whilst. 
the Queen’s Regulations recognise the need. To be of any use 
whatever, or to be, in short, anything but a nuisance, the visits of 
itinerant chaplains must not be a mere addition to the police services. 
The mere formal religious services are quite as effective when con- 
ducted by the officers, and to interrupt their regularity in order to 
make way for the fitful and fugitive visits of an itinerant clergyman, 
personally unknown to the crew, would be fraught with evil. Pas- 
toral assistance to the sick and the inquiring, individual exhortation 
and conversation at the mess-tables, “religious instruction to men 
and boys voluntarily attending,” brief sermons, and, above all, 
that which none but clergymen can supply, the Holy Communion— 
these are the spiritual offices which harbour-chaplains could best 
fulfil. At this moment there are about 40 vessels of war in Ports- 
mouth harbour with men on board, some in commission, some in 
reserve, besides others employed as: receiving-ships, coal-hulks, &c., 
and there are about half-a-dozen chaplains: but only 6 ships receive 
the visits of these chaplains, whilst the other 34 vessels are as 
quietly ignored as if they were manned by Mahommedans or 
Hindoos. : l i 
With all due respect to the present Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, able and excellent lay administrators though they be, 
we cannot help concluding that it would be for the glory of God, 
` the good of souls, and the advantage of the Naval Church, if they 
associated with themselves in its government an ecclesiastical bishop 
who would look more exclusively to those spiritual objects for which 
its Divine Founder personally suffered, appointed His Apostles, and 
uttered His parting declaration, “Lo, I am with you always, even 


‘tothe end of the world.” The right honourable gentleman at the 


head of the Admiralty, with his gallant coadjutors, are introducing , 
many salutary reforms contributing to the efficiency and economy of 
the Navy. There is, however, no department of that distinguished 
service which would derive more benefit from enlightened, vigorous, 
and thorough re-organization than that which is known as The 


Church in the Navy. 
Wm. Dawson. 
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RELIGIOUS POETRY AND SCIENTIFIC CRITICISM. 


1. Carmina Crucis. By, DORA GREENWELL. London, Bell aud 
Daldy. 

2. The Ministry of Song. By FANNY RIDLEY HAVERGAL. Tho 
Christian Book Society. 


3. Hymns and Meditations. By A. L. W. Tenth Edition. London. 
Strakan and Co. 


T is not so surprising as it might seem at the first blush that a 
period of doubt, transition, and sifting of evidences, such as our 
own ‘undoubtedly is, should prove fruitful in religious poetry. We 
cannot appeal back from reasoned or dogmatic forms to genuine human 
instincts and aspirations, in order to the revivifying of these forms, 
without poetry becoming virtually the most conservative of influences. 
Its business is to restore and re-beautify by fresh infusions of spirit. 
Through the ready seizing of beautiful analogies it relates the distant 
and diverse by subtlest links of association and emotion. Probably 
the most poetic races’ are the most conservative, alike of possessions 
and of habits. The Celt, whose lively imagination and retentive 
memory enable him to see in his little bit of bog-land a spiritualized 
record of his family history for long generations, is far more tenacious 
of his rights in it than the Saxon, who is held less keenly by subtle 
and intangible ties. The deepest’ conservatism we hold, therefore, 
is grounded on faith in the unseen; and poetry, as setting forth 
the invisible bonds that bind, not only the different, but the far 
separated in time, is a minister of true conservatism. For whatever 
pertains to essential humanity in its strivings and its wants, its 
longings, its losses, and its joys, poetry seeks to record; and in 
12 
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recording this it effectively indicates, though not dogmatically, the 
curve on which lies the world’s true path of advancement. AN, 
genuine reformation is a fresh return upon the common or catholic 
which had been forgotten or prostituted, and poetic impulse, in one 
form or other, must have in the first instance operated powerfully, 
whatever practical form it may finally take. 

And what holds true of poetry generally in this respect is espe- | 
cially true of religious poetry. The sorrows and joys of the religious 
life are of such a sweet, secret, and secluded character that only 
poetry may presume to give them an abiding voice. And every 
spirit truly exercised in the devoutest experiences is ever skirting a 
country whose borders break freely into the land of song. There 
-are no high walls or broad ditches separating the two; swift feet’ 
go from one to the other unawares. But for guidance on the way, 
and that travellers may not separate from each other and lose the 
path, there must be symbols—outward dogmatic forms or repre- 
sentations—which the intellect has had its share in shaping and 
‘setting up. There is a constant tendency in human nature to value 
these for themselves alone, and not on ‘account of that to which they 
point; and poetry, as dealing with the human and the permanent—. 
that which is embraced within the skylike circle of feeling and 
emotion—is at once the great reforming ‘and the great conservative 
force, by keeping these en rapport with the unseen realities through 
suggested trains of hallowed association. When, therefore, a critical 
spirit comes, as in our own day, and all the old dogmatic forms are 
threatened with assault,-what can the intuitively religious spirit, 
strong in the might of its serene purity and joy, do to protect 
its dearest experiences, but seek to charge with new life and 
interest . the symbolism so intimately associated with all its “rare 
delights?” So there naturally arises a sclf-conscious and reactionary 
school of religious poetry, which will inevitably be ‘productive, 
and will probably run on two extreme tendencies. Hither it will 
seek refuge in the asceticism by which the individual singer can 
escape from the insurgence of doubt and scepticism (and it is in- 
eyitable from his solitude that he will often tend to select the most 
insubstantial or arbitrary points in the symbols), or else it will aim 
at taking direct possession of the enemy’s stronghold, and: choose 
- its themes from the very storehouse of scepticism’ itself, forcing, 
them to give testimony against themselves. Miss Dora Greenwell’s 
poetry‘is a specimen of the first; and Mr. Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam” 
is, to a large extent, representative of the second. The one seeks, by 
self-seclusion, to become superior to the distractions of science, which 
are the justifying ground of scepticism; the other seeks, by poetizing 
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science, to discover in the varied parts a deeper unity than the scientific 
man, by a scrutiny of each, can find, and to set that up as a kind of 
counterpole to the unity that lies behind the re-humanized and 
etherealized symbols of the Christian faith. Out of the divided and 
discordant voices of nature, as interpreted by the near ear of science, 
the poet, removing himself to a distance by the kindly aid of 
imagination, and listening intent, discovers a softened, though latent, 
harmony, and gives it utterance. 

But the reactionary singers have one inevitable disadvantage 
from which their brethren of simpler times were largely free. 
There is an atmosphere of selectness, if we may name it so, about 
their poetry. They each seem to feel that they are singing for a 
Christian people broken up into sections, and not for an undivided 
spiritual community. There is an esoteric and an exoteric teach- 
ing wrapped up in their song. Mr. Matthew Arnold has given most 
polished and philosophical expression to the feeling in those bril- 
liant articles where he disposed so dexterously of Bishop Colenso. 
But other poets feel the burden as keenly as he feels it; and have 
not yet discovered the short way of getting rid of it—by writing 
clever cynical prose essays, full of innuendo and covert irony—cer- 
tainly far enough in some respects from the spirit of poetry. The 
famous section of “In Memoriam” beginning— 


“ O thou that after toil and storm 
Mayst seem to have reach’d a purer air, 
Whose faith has centre everywhere, 
Nor cares to fix itself to form, 


“ Leave thou thy sister when she prays, 
Her early Heaven, her happy views ; 
Nor thou with shadow’d hint confuse 

A life that leads melodious days ”— 


is a good representative specimen of the teaching we have spoken of; 
and there surely can be no harm in quoting it in so close a connection 
with Mr. Matthew Arnold’s name. Such clear, full-hearted, undivided 
lays as those of Herbert or Vaughan, with their fragrant devotion 
and their leisurely rhythmic pace through quaintest avenues, by 
still streams, and over green dells, are not now possible. For pro- 
ductions any way approaching these demand culture, a knowledge of 
all the best and highest influences of the time; and how can any one 
who in the least keeps abreast of the intellectual progress and ten- 
dencies of our day, escape a sense of haunting suspicion and doubt 
hovering about the most sacred things? The gist of the whole 
matter seems to be this: that so long as earnest religious convictions 
are covertly assailed by science and criticism, we shall have plenty of 
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true vigo poetry, but little of the very highest kind, because this. 
is only possible where the poet sings spontaneously and in the full 
consciousness of giving utterance to homogeneous, unimpaired beliefs, 
or, at all events, beliefs which have either not yet been cast into 
the alembic of science, or have fully emerged from it, clearer,. 
brighter, and more firmly established than ever. We have full 
hope that’ the truths of Christianity, so far as they have been im- 
perilled by science, will triumphantly emerge, and therefore we wait 
expectantly. 

We have already referred to Miss Greenwell’s poems; and as her 
“ Carmina Crucis ” is the most typical of the ascetic order of religious 
literature which we have yet seen, perhaps we may be justified in - 
examining it for a little in connection with some of her other writings., 
Miss Greenwell is gifted with a most sensitive nature, and the im- 
pressions made upon her so gain in fineness and intensity as they 
are retranslated into outward form, that only like sensitive and cultured 
minds will have patience to trace out the links by which they find 
their artistic genesis. It is all the more important, therefore, to 
try and reach her central idea, or root-conception, of religion and life. 
We have an impression that, notwithstanding ‘an over-fineness of per-. 
ception which has led to much obscurity, there is in her a remarkable 
unity of spiritual experience and mental development, which, once 
realized, will add much interest to the study of her works, both prose 
and verse. 

A peculiar contradiction, only partially reconciled as yet, we can 
trace from the date of her earliest work.. Perhaps this is, to some 
extent, unconscious on her part, but not the less is it real, more 
especially in its influence on the form of her poetry. 

The necessity for a mystic asceticism being associated in the 
Christian life with a full, simple, and direct recognition of the 
beauty and divinity of Nature, seems to be the underlying thought 
on which she is constantly approaching, and which yet she never 
openly and plainly proclaims. In “The Patience of Hope” we 
' find her saying: “Every development of Christ’s spirit within 
man necessarily takes a self-subduing character, making asceticism, 
under one form or another, inseparable from the true Christian life. 

. . Christ's rule opposes itself as much to the higher as to the lower 
instincts of human nature.” And in the same work we.find. her 
quoting with approval, as indirectly illustrating this law of the 
Christian life, some words of David Scott, although it strikes 
us as somewhat strange she did not see that, in the very fact of | 
quoting them, she implicitly admitted that some of man’s higher 
instincts tend at least to the same result as Christianity: “ AH that 
I hold worthiest,” said Scott of the high ideal objects to which his life 
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was devoted, “ seems to remove me from the sphere of other men.’ On 
the other side, again, we meet with a somewhat confused but con- 
tinual recurrence to nature, as though the last perfection of the 
Christian life was but the return to the unconscious spontaneity which 
lies in the deepest spirit of nature. ‘Such a life [the completed 
Christian life} will seem less spiritual only because it has grown 
more natural ; the soul moves in an atmosphere which of itself brings it 
into connection with all great and enduring things, and it has only to 
draw in its breath to be filled and satisfied... .. The spirit of God, 
even as the spirit of man, works, and as far as we yet understand the 
conditions of our being, lives only ‘through the body which has been 
prepared for it? .... For it is neither by that which is merely 
natural, nor by that which is purely spiritual, that man’s complex 
nature is nourished and sustained; he lives neither by bread alone, 
nor yet upon angels’ food.” f 

The result has been that we have in Miss Greenwell’s case an 
ascetic mystical tendency crossed by purely poetic impulses, leading 
to a kind of “ noble discontent,” which scarcely permits full com- 
pleteness or spontaneity of sensuous or imaginative forms. For the 
purely poetic instinct is essentially social, and finds its highest 
food only in the blessed circle of community. Withdraw it com- 
pletely from that, and it withers and dies like a branch stuck in 
uncongenial soil. Miss Greenwell is too much of the true poet ever 
to be the true ascetic; but before she can realize her highest joy, 
she must unreservedly declare for the one or the other. For here, 
too, it is true, “ Noman can serve two masters.” She has drunk 
too deeply of the influences which Wordsworth generated, and from 
which her great exemplar, Mrs. Browning, could not escape, to be 
able entirely to close her eyes upon the lights—it may be the low 
sunset lights—of divine revelation in nature, and to give herself up 
unreservedly to the Manichean idea, which, as setting spirit and 
flesh, the soul and nature, in direct and absolute opposition to each 
other, lies at the root of the monastic tendency. 

At one time it is as though Miss Greenwell had given herself over 
in a sort of despair, and taken stand once for all on this side; and, 
again, it is as though troublesome doubts had arisen within her 
whether, after all, the mysteries of nature and the mysteries of spirit 
do not so shade into each other as to create a kind of middle kingdom, 
which alone is real and self-existent, and of which Christianity is 
the final exponent, bringing out into clearness what before had been 
but dim and doubtful prophecies, viewed from the extreme verge on 
either side. The immediate result, at all events, is not favourable to 
Miss Greenwell’s poetry securing the wide audience which the 
artistic grace of its form, rather than its clearness and universality, 
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might claim for it. A sense of retirement and of far-withdrawn- 
ness from the world speaks through its shell-like purity; and where 
-we most admire, our religious feelings are least powerfully in- 
fluencéd. Those experiences which, expressed in -clear musical 
words, would touch the inmost core of the, heart, are veiled— 
sheathed, and shrouded in quaint vagaries of symbol. It is too 
often as if the writer was really more concerned with the form 
than the matter; as if the human experiences—broken, confused, 
disappointing—were made mediums, the better for their ragged 
brokenness, of looking through upon set selected natural objects. 
And this gives us the key-note to Miss Greenwell’s main, drawback 
as a popular writer of religious verse., While the commonest human 
‘needs and sympathies and trials are not removed far from her,: 
nay, are drawn close to her (for in the motto from Luther which 
she is so fond of quoting, she over and over again italicizes the 
words, the heart preserves its natural colour, for the Cross does not 
extinguish nature, it does not kill, but give life), they are yet viewed 
not so much in themselves as in relation to outward nature—as some- 
thing which gives a key to it, sheds new lights on it, brings out its 
hidden purpose and significance. In her moments of truest inspira- 
tion it would seem as though she suddenly stopped short, dropped - 
into a meditative luxury of observation, and forced the object 
on which her eyes first fell into a symbol of the original mood ; 
and hence a certain quaint, laboured arbitrariness, like nothing so 
much as medieval illuminations. It may be a tree, a bird, a 
flower, a seed, a rock, a moss, on which the newly-opened eye 
first alights; but chains are forthwith put upon the neck of, the 
imagination, and a sense of arbitrary and forced association seems 
to supervene. Often, too, the reader is in this way a little oppressed 
with the sense of a brooding over the symbol for its own sake, 
in spite of the declared asceticism of the mood. There is a want 
of directness of connection, and of evidentness of meaning. It is 
as if the “insulators” being defective, the spiritual “current” 
became broken, and the “message” returned back upon its source. 
Those who will follow Miss Greenwell’s trains of thought must follow 
her through solitary ways, and at the end even descend into the 
deeps of medieval theosophy. The root of this defect lies in the 
evil which has always, more or less, associated itself ‘with mysticism. 
` We all know something of that peculiar kind of absorbing sympathy 
-which in some women, and in most tender, highly-strung natures, 
actually becomes a kind of morbid and exacting selfness. So in 
mystical poetry of the religious order. More care is given to a 
realization of the individual conceptions in symbol than to an effort 
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after bringing these conceptions en rapport with common and uni- 
versal forms of feeling, to the end that a more universal utterance 
may be attained by virtue of that “disinterested sympathy ” which 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, following Sainte Beuve, finds so essential in 
all forms of art. This care often results in an elaborate polish, 
defeating itself by an attempt after airy distinctions of feeling and 
of thought which the words actually will not bear. 

“Carmina Crucis” is a very skilled artistic rendering of Miss 
Greenwell’s religious philosophy, as expressed more or less directly 
in her several books, and most immanently in “The Patience of 
Hope.” The inadequacy of nature fully to meet and interpret man’s 
wants, and yet the need of nature as the deepest organ-stop in God’s 
universe, by virtue of man’s intimate and indissoluble connection 
with it; the ministry of the Cross in retranslating nature and 
humanity into mutual harmony and Divine consistency — nature 
being removed to a distance, interpenetrated and suffused with 
lights struck from Christianized manhood, and lifted up at last into 
an enduring witness; and humanity itself, first refined from all that 
in its present condition gives a kind of unity and permanence derived. 
from stern necessity, and then reduced to separate units, each freely 
seeking individual purity and development in a kind of ascetic humani- 
tarianism ;—such is the idea of Miss Greenwell’s most finished work. 
It has a delicate artistic flavour, and breathes of the fragile holiness 
and saintly aspiration of the cloister. The devout spirit is every- 
where present; and the tremblingly sensitive ear for the “still small 
voices ” fails not to report itself duly. Most sincere and careful labour 
is evident in every part of the work. Some of the poems are very 
perfect, but truth compels us to say that they are most so when the 
sympathies seem to go out more freely toward natural objects, and 
where the religious idea seems secondary, and reads into these. Take 
the following, certainly two of the best :— 


A MYSTERY. 
A bird sings clear within the darkling And when the bird is silent, thon the roso 
wood; Gives forth no odour, yields no light nor 
Sing sweet, oh bird, though wounded bo bloom,— 
thy breast ; Death-stricken pale, its petals shrink and 
Although thy song of few be understood, close, 
A song of lovo is thine—a song of rest. And all the air grows silent as a tomb. 
A roso beneath it blooms—a rose unfed And when the bird sings clearest most it 
By earthly mould, unnourished by the grieves 
dew; O'er its deep wound ; then from its heart 
Yet rich the rose's fragrance, ruby red o’erflows 


In every leaf, as if its heart burned A crimson drop, that on the rose’s leaves 
through. Falls with the song, then swectest is the 
rose. 
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THE SUNFLOWER. 


Till the slow daylight pale, 
A willing slave, fast bound to one above, 
I wait; he seems to speed, and change, and 
fail: 
` I know he will not move. 


I lift my golden orb ‘ 


' To his, unsmitten when the roses die, 


And in my broad and burning disk absorb 
The splendours of Bis eye. 


His eye is like a dë 
Kcen flame that searches through me: I 
must droop 
Upon my stalk, I cannot reach his spise; ; 
To mine he cannot stoop. ` 


` I win not my desire, 
And yet I fail not of my guerdon; lo! 
A thousand flickering darts and tongues of 
fire 
Around me spread and glow. 


All rayed and crown’d, I miss 
No queenly state until the summer wane, 
The hours flit by; none knoweth of my 
bliss, 
And none has guessed my pain. 


l I follow one above, 


, I track the shadow of his steps, I grow 


Most like to him I love 
Of all *hat shines below. 


We shall only venture to give one specimen 1 more from “ Carmina 
Crucis,” but one which illustrates pretty well what we have said 
with respect to the influence of science and criticism on the form of 
Miss Greenwell’s verse. Here it is :— 


SCHOLA CRUCIS, SCHOLA LUCIS. 


Beneath thy cross I stand, 
Jesus, my Saviour, turn and look on me; 
Oh! who are these that, one on either hand, 


Oh, lift me up to thee, and teach me how 
To love and how to grieve! 


Are crucified with Thee ? Stay on the Cross, until ; 
Thou art of all confessed, of all adored ; 
The bae that huria away, > Be there each ling’ring heart, each wav’r- 
‘With sullen, scoffing life,—and one ing will 
whose eyes Made fast unto its Lord. 
Close o’er the words, “ Yet shalt thou be ; , 
this day I track’d thy fi 
: A ae y footsteps long, 
With me in paradise.” For where thou wert there would thy ser- 
Here would I fain behold’ . vant bo; l 
This twofold mystery ! Lovgs battle But p oo the silence, now the 
š won; z A 
Tts warfare ‘ended, and its ransom told, Would part me still from thee. 


Its conquest but begun! ! 


I say not to thee now, 
“Come from the cross, and then will T 
believe :” © 


. I sought thee mid the leaves, 


T find thee on the dry and blasted tree; 
I saw thee not, until I saw the thieves 
There crucified with thee. 


“We have here a simplicity quite out of harmony with the subtlety 


of feeling and idea which the poem secks to express, and the 
result will inevitably be that where the idea is caught, a sense 
of dissatisfaction with the form as being inadequate will be felt; 
while, on the other hand, a sense of exquisite harmony, with no 
corresponding clearness of meaning, especially in the latter part, 
will persecute less acute and less cultured readers. Miss Greenwell 
writes true poetry, and it is quite within her capacity to add to 
the wealth of our hymn literature—-the rarest of all in its highest 
form—if she will but aim more at expressing common feelings 
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through common words, glorified in the music of which her poetic 
instincts and her delicate taste have already made her so proficient a 
mistress. 


Miss Waring stands almost at the opposite pole from Miss 
Greenwell. She is one of the few hymn writers who maintain, 
amid the criticism and doubt of our day, much of the sweet uncon- 
sciousness and subdued warmth of earlier singers. There is a quiet, 
self-sufficient fervour about her poems, and a pellucid flow of verse, 
which is the result neither of art nor polish, but seems to flow, like 
a spring, crystal-clear, from a disciplined, joyful Christian heart. 
No need to quote her hymns surely! Who among us is not ac- 
quainted with— 

‘Father, I know that all my lifo 
Is portioned out for me ;” 

and “In Heavenly Love abiding?’ Miss Waring shows little sign 
of the ascetic tendency. Her poems breathe of the congregation ; as 
if, all unfelt by her, the very society and presence of others like-minded 
made a clear and fragrant atmosphere, in which her own light is 
thrown back upon her, intensified and made more pure by refraction. 
And thus she sings her best. Art has hidden art in the simple fulness 
of her thoughts, strung like radiant pearls on the threads of devout 
and holy experiences. Unconsciously she seems herself to have 
intimated this in that exquisite hymn “My Heart is resting, O my 
God ”:— 

Sometimes I long for promised bliss, 

But it will not come too late— 


And the songs of patient spirits rise 
From the place wherein I wait; 


But the yearning thought is mingled now 
With the thankful song I sing; 

For Thy peoplo know the secret sourco 
Of every precious thing. 


While in the faith that makes no haste 
Ay sou? has time to see 

A kneeling host of Thy redeemed, 
In fellowship with me. 


There is a multitude around 
Responsive to my prayer ; 

I hear the voice of my desire 
Resounding everywhere. 

But the earnest of eternal joy 
In every prayer I trace ; 

I sco the glory of the Lord 
On every chastened face. 


How oft, in still communion known, 
Thesc spirits have been sent 

To share the travail of my soul, 
Or show me what it meant! 

And I long to do some work of love 
No spoiling hand could touch, 


Tor the poor and suffering of Thy flock 


‘Who comfort me so much. 


The heart that ministers for Thee 
In Thy own work will rest; 

And the subject spirit of a child 
Can serve Thy children best. 


Mine be the reverent, listening love, 
That waits all day on Thee, 

With the service of a watchful heart 
Which no one else can sce— 

The faith that, in a hidden way, 
No other eye may know, 

Finds all its daily work prepared, 
And loves to have it so. 


My heart is resting, O my God, 
My heart is in Thy care— 

T hear the voice of joy and health 
Resounding everywhere. 

“Thou arf my portion,” saith my soul, 
Ten thousand voices say, 

And the music of their glad Amen 
Will never die away. ` 
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Miss Greenwell is an exquisite artist; but not so perfect as not to 
be persecuted with some self-consciousness and struggle, inseparable, 
indeed, from the conventual tendency which is perceptible in her. 
She is mediæval where Miss Waring is modern; the one tends to 
be Catholic and conventual, the other is open-air and Protestant. 
The Catholic idea encourages art ; but, simply because it is in essence 
hierarchical and dogmatic, it soon stereotypes and fixes the form, 
proscribing free play of individual development. The Protestant 
idea, again, cherishes individuality, and seeks to lift it up and freshen 
it in the glad smile of the Whole, in which spiritual entity all dis- 
tinction of rank and position perishes.. Protestantism, therefore, while 
it gives no factitious excitement to art production as Catholicism does, 
yet more effectually aids poetic production in the end, because it 
claims unrestricted freedom for individual judgment and free play 
of faculty ; and, at the same time, provides the most natural medium 
in which these can breathe and grow and yield fruit. These two 
ladies are therefore to some extent typical ‘of diverse tendencies. 
The one is the poet of. the few—cultured, yet still: devout, and 
needing, if not an absolute external authority, certainly “a special - 
cordial” to a divided intellect leashed to a yearning heart—and 
‘she sings out of a safe shelter sought from the storm feared and 
looked for. As yet, however, she sings with scarcely the full, firm 
voice of the soul which has become one with the great crowd of 
assured believers. There is a sense of predominating desire to escape 
facing the baffling winds of scepticism and infidelity. The words are 
rather directed to soothe and spiritualize the prepared soul, than to 
excite to any kind of labour on behalf of other souls, or even to 
union with them. In Miss Waring’s hymns,'on the other hand, 
there is a pervading implicit social impulse: they want to be sung 
by many voices; they quiver and palpitate with the resonance of 
a common chord; the lines express common needs, and beat out their 
own music. “Carmina Crucis” is a series of exquisite poems; 
Miss Waring’s happiest productions are hymns in the best sense. 
There is no obtruding of special frames or feelings, no contradictory 
veiling, yet half-proud assertion, of remote and exceptional intel- 
lectual tendencies and habitudes. Miss Waring has sometimes 
written when her inspiration was below flood-mark; and the result 
is that we have now and again diffuse and unequal work from her 
hand. But how wonderful is the process by which the spiritual sense 
of the community, in hymns as in much else, acts as a refining fire, 
purging away whatever is not of the highest! Gradually the best 
is selected, and the inefficient is suffered to drop away; those which 
are worthy become household words, and the rest fall’ quietly aside. 
How little of any literature abides! It is something—a distinguishing 
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honour, indeed—to have, even by a single song or hymn, incarnated 
oneself in the common heart, and thus become secure of a place for 
all time. Miss Waring has done this; and mere detailed fault- 
finding on what remains behind is of no ayail, and of little or no 
profit. It is difficult to justify our opinions by quotations, but we 
give one of her more recent hymns only :— 


“IT IS I!” 
Lorn, it is Thou! and I can walk It shall be strength, howe’er it tend,— 
Upon the heaving sea, The bidding sweet and still 


Firm in a vexed unquiet way, 
Because I come to Thee. 

If Thou art all I hope to gain 
And all I fear to miss, 

There is a highway for my heart 
Through rougher seas than this. 


And step by step on even ground 
My trembling foot shall fall, 

Led by Thy calm inviting voice, 
Thou Lord and Heir of all. 

The very thing I cannot bear, 
And have not power to do, 

I hail the grace that could prepare 
For me to carry through. 


These waters would not hold me up 
If Thou wert not my end; 

But whom Thou callest to Thyself 
Even wind and waves defend. 

Our very perils shut us in 
To Thy supporting care ; 

‘We venture on the awful deep, 
And find our courage there. 


When I have nothing in my hand 
Wherewith to serve my King, 

‘When Thy commandment finds me weak 
And wanting everything, 

My soul, upon Thy greatness cast, 
Shall rise divinely free ; . 

Then will I serve with what Thou hast, 
And gird myself with Thee. 


Which draws to one ennobling love 
And one benignant will. 

Most precious when it most demands, 
It brings that cheering ery 

Across the rolling tide of life,— 
“Take heart! for it is I.” 


Oh, there are heavenly heights to reach 
In many a fearful place, 
Where the poor timid heir of God 
Lies blindly on his face: 
Lies languishing for life divine 
That he shall never see 
Till he go forward at Thy sign, 
And trust himself to Thee. 


Why should I halt because of sin 
‘Which Thou hast put away ? 

Let all the truth on every side 
Rebuke me as it may! 

With Thee, my Saviour, full in view, 
I know it shall but bless ; 

It shall but centre all my hope 
In glorious righteousness. 


Forth from some narrow frail defence, 
Some rest Thyself below, 

Some poor content with less than all, 
My soul is called to go. 

Yes, I will come! I will not wait 
An outward calm to see ; 

And, O my Glory, be Thou great 
Even in the midst of me. 


Miss Havergal’s little book, “The Ministry of Song,” belongs to 
a different order from the productions of either of the ladies already 
spoken of. Not that she lacks individuality, so much as well-directed 
discipline. Her muse skims over the surface of ordinary religious 
feeling with peculiarly pleasant, swallow-like flights; now and again, 
too, dipping down on the solid land of more secular topics. All 
her poems show much native truth, delicacy, and sweetness; but 
the flight is not sustained; and not only is the book unequal, but the 
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separate poems are so. Occasionally we come on a verse or a line so 
rugged and unworthy, that we are surprised at.the author of so- 
many fine verses passing it. ~Here and there, too, we come on 
themes approached through a medium of pare Jogical distinction 
and definition which leads to something “mixt,” as the Americans 
say, and: induces diffuseness and want of imaginative reserve—two- 
faults against which Miss Havergal needs to be particularly on her 
guard. Some of the verses in “Misunderstood,” “Disappointment,” 
` and “ Faith and Reason,” are specially open to’ this criticism. 
But there is a force of reality, of unconscious truthfulness and 
genuine simple feeling; which may well atone for such defects ; 
and Miss Havergal’s volume will prove a welcome addition to many 
a collection of sacred lyrics. We mention as being especially fine, 
“ Threefold Praise ” (though generally the attempt to translate the 
special themes of one art into another is not successful), ‘On the 
last Leaf,” and “Making Poetry.” “Not Yet” is also in some 
respects excellent, and we quote it :— . f 


Not yet thou knowest what I do, - Not yet thou knowest how T bid 


O feeble child of earth, : Each passing hour entwine 

Whose life is but to angel yiew Tis grief or joy, its hope or fear, 
The morning of thy birth! In ono great love-design ; 

The smallest leaf, the simplest flower, Nor how I lead thee through the night, 
The wild bee’s honey-cell, By many 2 various way, 

Have lessons of My love and power Still upward to unclouded light, 
Too hard for thee to spell. ` ‘And onward to the day. S 

Thou knowest not how I uphold Not yet thou knowest what I do 
The little thou dost scan ; Within thine own weak breast 

And how much less-canst thou unfold To mould thee to My image true, 
My universal plan, And fit thee for My rest. 

‘Where all thy mind can grasp of space _But yield thee to My loving skill; 
Is but a grain of 'sand:-— ; The veiléd work of grace, 

The time thy boldest thought can trace From day to day progressing still, 
One ripple on the strand ! It is not thine to trace. 

Not yet thou kúowest what I do Yes, walk by faith and not by sight, 
In this wild warring world, Fast clinging to My hand ; 

‘Whose prince doth still triumphant view _ Content to feel My love and might, 
Confusion’s flag unfurled ;| Nor yet to understand. 

Nor how each proud and daring thought A little while thy course pursue, 
Is subject to My will, Till grace to glory grow; 

Each strong and secret purpose brought Then what I am, and what I do, 
My counsel to fulfil. y Hereafter thou shalt know. 


Our authors, then, are all ladies; and there is a significance in 
this, too. In such a time as ours it is only to be expected that the 
work of restoring and confirming a too sorely-tried faith by hymns 
and psalms and spiritual songs should be most successfully done by 
women or by feminine natures. John Keble had a dash of the 
feminine temperament, exhibiting itself chiefly i in the domestic cling- |. 
ingness and tender dependency, which, in déspite of a recognised 
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external authority, led him to make authorities of his father and 
family, even to the extent of justifying one who knew him well 
in declaring that he never adopted an opinion alien to those 
received from them, and that this implicit acceptance was a great 
and distinct loss to him. Of course, Keble was most decided— 
strong-headed even—in his opposition to anything that in the 
least threatened his own cherished. convictions; but his firmness 
was not that of well-reasoned, tolerant, masculine assurance, but 
partook rather of the querulous, exclusive self-sufficiency ‘of a deli- 
cate feminine organization. Much the same has to be said of J. H. 
Newman; and these are the only two men who, since the destruc- 
tive criticism began, have done much in the way of hymn litera- 
ture within the Church of England. Dr. Monsell, who exhibits 
great simplicity of conception and exquisite finish, has graduated in 
an older school, and does not impress one so much with individual 
force, as with poetic deliberation and meditative delightsomeness. 
Many of his happiest things, too, are set on a plaintive minor, with 
perhaps too definite lessons sharply looking through upon us. Across 
the border, Horatius Bonar has struck a sweet note that dwells long 
on the ear; but in him, too, there is a trembling, sensitive, tender 
solicitude, and a brooding over certain special forms of ideas—cha- 
racteristics on the whole more akin to the female than to the active 
male disposition. While the knights rode out, redressing human 
wrongs, and punishing those who had done cruelly or dishonestly, 
the maidens sang songs, embroidered emblems, or executed sacred 
illuminations; so now, while thestronger members are doing battle with 
the enemy on his own ground, investigating the scientific bulwarks, 
and counter-working underground, the gentler ones are re-beauti- 
fying the sanctuary and raising new songs of hope and exultation as 
they go through the glorious work. Like others before them, they 
may say or sing :— 
“We may do 
Our Father's business in these temples mirk, 
Thus swift and steadfast—thus intent and strong ; 
While thus apart from toil, our souls pursue 


Some high calm spheric tune and prove owr work 
The better for the sweetness of our song.” 


Amid much sifting and shaking of the old and long-established, 
in spiritual things as in political, England has certainly reason to 
congratulate herself on the variety and worth of her religious poetry, 
which affords always a safe and sheltered haven, into which the 
vessel, battered in the stormy roadway of the world, can steer for rest 
and consolation. 


H. A. Pacer. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


` 


I.—THEOLOGICAL. 


A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians. By 
Joas Eapin, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
in the United Presbyterian Church. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1869. 


HIS is the second full and elaborate English commentary on the Epistle 
to the Galatians which our own day has seen. And Dr. Eadie has had no 
common task before him, following as he did on the great work of Professor 
Lightfoot. But he has done the work remarkably well: showing, as we can- 
not but feel, considerable growth in the power of handling his tools since he 
gave us his Commentary on the Ephesians. In that book, asin most Scottish 
theology, there was too much digression into the admonitory and devotional: a ' 
fault into which Dr. Eadie very seldom falls in the present volume, ` 
His collateral dissertations are very laborious and complete. We would 
especially mention that at the end of chap. ii., which contains the best account 
we have seen of the celebrated controversy between Jerome and Augustine 
respecting the prevarication of St. Peter. Dr. Eadie inclines on the whole to 
Professor Lightfoot’s opinion, viz., that the Epistle was written between 2nd 
Corinthians and Romans, and on the journey between Macedonia and Arabia.’ 
But he feels that itis impossible to attain absolute certainty on this point, and 
that critics will probably continue to oscillate between Ephesus and preoa 


The Student’s Book of Common Prayer. With an Historical and Explanatory 

- Treatise, by Wourram Ginson Humrwry, B.D., late Fellow of Trin. 
Coll. Cambridge, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Vicar of St. Martin’s in 
the Fields, Westminster. London: Bell and Daldy. Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell & Co. 1869. 


Mr. HUMPHRY has done good service by his historical and explanatory 
Treatise appended to the Book of Common Prayer: and the whole forms a. 
portable little volume, such as, we may hope, will attract the notice of buyers 
and givers of presents. Our only fear is one which we expressed on occasion 
of noticing the Interleayed Prayer-book: that the Historical and Explanatory 
Essay will tempt the eye as more interesting in Ohurch-time than the well- 


` 
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known matter which it explains. Anothor fear is that this yolume, itself the 
work of a “ Ritual Commissioner,” may be but short-lived in its present shape, 
in consequence of tho alterations’ almost certain to be introduced into the 
lectionary by the recommendation of that very Commission. 

We may remark that in noticing the variations in the English To Deum 
from the original Latin, Mr. Humphry has failed to mention the mis-rendering 
of the last verse but three: where ‘‘ Dignare Domine die isto sine peccato nos 
custodire ” is given by ‘‘ Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day without sin.” 
Surely die isto should have been rendered by “on that day”: ie., the great 
day of account, E. A. 


arks Foreign Theological Library.—Clark’s Ante-Nicene Library. Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. 


We have received from Messrs. T. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh, the two 
volumes of their Foreign Theological Library containing Dr. Keil’s “ Com- 
mentary on the Minor Prophets,” in continuation of their translation of the 
well-known Keil and Delitzsch series. he translation has been executed by 
the Rey. James Martin, of Nottingham: and seems, as far as we havo been 
able to ascertain by comparison with the original, to be carefully done. 

Also, their translation of Dr. Stier's supplementary volume to his ‘‘ Reden 
Jesu” —viz., Die Reden der Apostel: the translator being Mr. G. H. Venables. 
Dr. Stier’s works are, by this time, and very much by means of Messrs. Clark’s 
translations, well known in England as a link between the purely exegetical 
and the devotional commentaries. His judgment is not of so much valuo as 
his spiritual feeling: but to the student able to feel his own way, Stier is 
always suggestive, and worth consulting. Those who wish to see a most living 
and graphic delineation of character, both personal and literary, will do well 
to read the article “Stier” in the supplement to Herzog’s ‘‘ Cyclopidie,” 
written by his friend Tholuck. 

We may mention, that his ‘‘ Reden der Apostel” was published as early as 
1829: and re-edited, with no very essential alterations, by its author in 1861. 
Itis, in our judgment, every way inferior to his greater work on the “ Dis- 
courses of our Lord.” 

Also, the translation, by A. C. Murphy, A.M., and J. G. Murphy, LL.D., of 
Hengstenberg’s Commentary on Ezekiel. The worth and character of Dr. Heng- 
stenberg’s commentaries will ensure for this volume a hearty reception. Those 
who study it must be prepared to find a theocratico-political, rather than a 
spiritual, exposition of Ezekiel’s prophecies. Iiverything in the sacred book, 
with the most trifling exceptions, is referred for its fulfilment to the times of 
Israel. Of the great delineation of the second temple Dr. Hengstenberg says, 
“ There is not the least ground to refer to the last time a prophecy which, 
rightly understood, has [ (?) The translators are not very clear in their rendering 
of German tenses] found its fulfilment afew decenniums after it was delivered.” 

It must not, however, be thought from this that he is an enemy to the 
spiritual interpretation in all places. The great opening of ch. xxxvii. is fully 
recognised by him as bearing all the spiritual meaning which theologians have 
commonly found in it. 

The translation seems to be faithfully, if perhaps a little baldly, done: and is 
not without such smaller trips as that which we have noticed above. But quite 
apart from little blemishes stands tho solid benefit which Messrs. Clark are con- 
ferring on the English public in putting them in possession of such solid 
treasures as these. 

We have also received from the same indefatigable publishers their first 
volume, for the current year, of their Ante-Nicene Library, under the editor- 
ship of Drs. Roberts and Donaldson: containing the completion of Irenæus, and 
the completion of Hippolytus. We are persuaded that the high character of 
this series, and the intrinsic value of its interests, will ensure its forming a 
part of every theological student’s library. H. A. 
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It.—HISTORICAL. 


Egypts Record of Time to the Exodus of Isracl, critically investigated: with a’ 
Comparative Survey of the Patriarchal History and the Chronology of Scripture ; 
resulting in the Reconciliation of the Septuagint and Hebrew Computations, and 
Manctho with both. By W. B, Gattoway, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark’s, 
Regent's Park, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Hawarden. 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 


Onr of Mr. Galloway’s chapter-headings runs thus—‘“‘ Calculation of the 
Date of the Legalised Introduction of the Egyptian Year of 365 Days, together 
with its Sothic Cycle, by the Retrogression of the Thoth, with Collateral 
Evidence; affording an Approximato Demonstration of the Date of the Golden: 
Circle of Osymandyas or Sesostris;” and any of those fortunate beings who 
comprehend the scope of such a sentence at a glance will enter with great zest 
on all the tough , Egyptian of which this volume is composed. The Germans 
may quiz our mathematicians as they like, and tell us we only use science for 
the manufacture of stocking machines; they will be pleased, we hope, ere long 
to acknowledge that we have cunning Newtonians quite ready to investigate 
all the mysteries of all the cycles, for the reading off, if that be possible, of the 
Nilotic Chronometer of tho old world—‘‘ Egypt's Record of Time.” The grand 
facts which this learned argument aims at establishing are set forth in the Title; 
and the key-points to the whole investigation are, first, the material reduction of 
the long Manethonian period of 3,455 years, by assuming many of the thirty dynas- 
ties as concurrent and contemporary instead of successive—a process in which 
the author concurs with the most judicious of modorn Egyptologers; and secondly, 
the fact of Israel’s sojourn in Egypt being 400 years, which ho affirms to be 
in exact keeping with St. Paul’s statement in Acts xiii. 20. Our author alleges 
that the mis-rendering of this passage and the cutting down of the number 400 
have been the real stumbling-block of chronologers in regard to the Hebrew 
and Septuagint date-systems, and have led to the importation of those current 
textual errors which are so irreconcilable as they stand. The investigation of 
the main subject leads him to roview tho argument for the date of the birth of 
Christ, which he fixes at Soptember 29, A.D. 1. The Magi’s “star” is Spica in 
the constellation Virgo. The results arrived at are applied to the Patriarchal 
History, including Job and the route and numbers of the Exodus, in which the 
Biblical accounts are vindicated from recent attacks. Mr. Galloway’s studies, 
we should remark, have inspired him with slender respect for both Bunsen and 
Lepsius, and, as will be readily guessed from this, with none at all for “ the 
Zulu.” It is impossible for us to do more than thus indicate the aims and 
conclusions of this abstruse work, there being very few persons indeed qualified 
to discuss its details and determine their absolute value. We are not sure that 
the opening and concluding pages, comprising likewise the Dedication, though 
highly creditable to the author’s picty and earnestness, are conceived altogether 
in the very best taste. 0. H. 


The Sacred City of the Windus: an Account of Benares in Ancient and Modern 
Times. By the Rey. M. A. Suurrine, M.A., LL.B., &c. London: Tribner 
& Co. 

SrycE Mr. James Prinsep brought out his splendid series of drawings, with 
appropriate letter-press, in 1833, no memorial of the time-renowned Kasi has 
been produced so full and accurate as the volume now before us. Macaulay’s 
powers of terse description and Heber’s graceful narrative have indeed helped 
thousands of Englishmen to form something like an adequate mental picture of 
the scenes so worthily set forth by Mr. Prinsep’s pencil. But: the one dashed ' 
off his glowing sketch in passing illustration of an incident in the life of his 
English herd, and the other could but devote a few pages of his diary to a 
theme demanding much more room, and a more special kind of learning tor its 
proper treatment. Besides, the first edition of “ ILeber’s Travels” preceded by 
several years the appearance of Mr. Prinsep’s work. A few other writers, such 
as Major Kittoe, Mr. Thomas, and Geueral Cunningham, have made useful 
contributions to the archawology of Benares and its neighbourhood. But 
Mr. Sherring’s volume is the latest, and, on the whole, the completest embodi-~ 
ment of all existing knowledge with regard to a city which for thousands of 
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years has played a leading part in Indian history. It is the work of a scholar 
who has thoroughly mastered his subject, if he has not quite succeeded in 
- digesting his materials. The form of his work apart, Mr. Sherring writes well, 
and takes the reader pleasantly along with him over even the driest ground; 
and dry ground there must be in a book which aims, among other things, at 
` tracing out the broken and scattered relics of a civilization that was not young 
‘‘when Babylon was struggling with Nineveh for supremacy, when Tyre was 
planting her colonies, when Athens was growing in strength, before Rome had 
ecome known, or Greece had contended with Persia, or Cyrus had added lustro 
to the Persian monarchy, or Nebuchadnezzar had captured Jerusalem.” Of 
the architecturo, indeed, of the pre-Buddhist city—the city where Hindu art, 
learning, and religion had flourished ages before Sakya Muni made it the birth- 
place of his new gospel—Mr. Sherring seems to have discovered few, if any, 
positive remains. But among the stone records of the Buddhist and the later 
Hindu period his researches have been eminently successful, seeing how 
heavily the hand, not only of the Mohammedan spoiler, but even of the British 
engineer, has fullen on the Benares of Buddhist days. One of the earlier 
Mohammedan rulers boasted that in one day he had destroyed a thousand 
temples in that city alone. The fanatic Aurungzeb surpassed all his predeces- 
sors in the work of razing old Hindu temples to the ground, or transforming 
them into Mohammedan mosques. The old Buddhist temple at Bakariya Kund 
is but one of many instances of the readiness with which the conquering Mus- 
sulman turned to his own use the monuments of an older creed. Of the build- 
ings he destroyed or found in ruins there is hardly a stone left standing in its 
own place. Among the ruins themselves English Vandalism has played its own 
pranks. One of King Asoka’s memorial pillars was “used as a roller,” says 
Mr. Fergusson, “on the Bonares Road by a company’s engineer officer.” In 
building the two bridges over the Barna a great many statues and carved stones 
were carted off from Sarnath, near Benares, and thrown into the river to form 
breakwaters for the piers. Nor have Hindus always spared the work of their 
own countrymen. In the last century Babu Jagat Singh turned an old Bud- 
dhist “ tope ” at Sarnath-into a quarry for the building of Jagat Ganj, a district 
in the suburbs of Benares. Such proceedings, however natural and common 
to all countries, are, of course, a sore trial to the archmologist, who sometimes, 
in his turn, contributes to the ruin he deplores. One of the Sarnath ‘‘ topes” 
or domes, for instance, has been so cruelly riddled by succeeding explorers, that 
only the bare shell remains. 

One mystery connected with this topic has not yet been thoroughly cleared 
up. How came Buddhism to die out of India, and who destroyed the Buddhist 
monasteries at Sarnath with all they contained? ‘‘ Priests, temples, idols, all 
together,” according to Major Kittoe, had been ‘‘ sacked and burned,” so that 
in some places “ bones, iron, wood, and stone” were found in huge masses. 
Who were the authors of all this hayoc, and when did it all occur? It is com- 
monly supposed that Buddhism in India perished under a violent storm of 
Brahman persecution in the eleventh. or twelfth century after Christ, and this 
would certainly account for the disappearance of Buddhist monuments in 
Bonares. But there are many difficulties in the way of this solution, and Dr. P. 
Hall, in his Introduction to Mr. Sherring’s volume, holds that wo have ‘‘no 
historical proof that India was ever the theatre of a Buddhist persecution.” 
By whomsoever done, however, the work of destruction and obliteration was 
done so thoroughly in Benares, that Mr. Fergusson himself seems hardly aware 
of the extent te which Buddhist monuments may still be found in that neigh- 
bourhood. Of some of the ruins examined by Mr. Sherring, he himself is 
pa to say whether they were built by the followers of Buddha, or by 

indus of the faith which ultimately supplanted theirs. With regard to tho 
religious pre-eminence of Benares in all times, he can speak with greater cer- 
tainty. Under every change of tho dominant religion she has never ceased to 
be the great centre of religious and intellectual life for the great bulk of the 
Hiudu nation. What she was before the rise of Buddhism she continued to be 
after its fall, even in the darkest days of Moslem tyranny. English rule has 
hitherto strengthened instead of weakening her old supremacy over tho hearts 
and minds of Hiudu society. ‘‘ Holy Kasi, favoured of the Gods,” is still the 
eynosure of popular affection, the stronghold of Brahman orthodoxy and 
Brahman learning, the resort of countless pilgrims, and the retreat of wealthy 
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nobles, gentlemen, and merchants from all parts of India. Under our rule a 
number of State pensioners and dispossessed princes haye lent new lustre to 
her social renown. Her commercial prosperity is itself in great measure bound 
up with her religious eminence. ‘New temples are everywhere building to the 
old faith, whose priests still muster some twenty thousand strong; and the 
Oxford of India may still claim to be the chief seat of Hindu learning, as well 
as the stateliest and most picturesque of Hindu cities. £ 

How'long she will retain her present supremacy no one can venture to say. 
In one respect, the study, namely, of Sanskrit literature, especially in its older 
forms, Mr. Sherring affirms that Benares is falling off. In spite, also, of pre- 
sent appearances, there is no doubt that the old Hinduism is gradually yielding, 
in the upper and the educated ranks, before the inevitable march of modern 
ideas, which reflect the spirit if they seldom wear the garb of orthodox Chris- 
tianity. Hindu reformers, Christian missionaries, and Government schools are 
all helping in their several degrees to undermine the old fabric of which Benares 
still forms the crown. But Mr. Sherring is hopeful of the future even in the 
interests of the Holy City, if her priests and pundits will only accept the posi- 
tion, and show their countrymen the way to seasonable reforms. Eri 


ie 


HI.—SCIENTIFIC. 


Paleontology. By RIcmARD OWEN, F.R.S., &c. Second Edition. Edinburgh: 
A. and C. Black. 


Ir is unnecessary to enter on any lengthened notice of the second edition of 
this great work by the living father of British Paleeontologists, the most contise 
and systematic summary which we possess of extinct animals and their geological 
relations, and one absolutely indispensable to every paleontological student. 
In this edition some parts of the former are omitted, a little is altered, and 
much is added, so that the work is considerably enlarged in size, besides being 
corrected to the present advance of our knowledge in the subjects of which it 
treats. ‘Recent discoveries have shown us that as in the Old World our present 
Pachydermsand Carnivora were preceded by the gigantic Mammoth, the Cave Bear, 
and others, whose types are accurately represented in their successors; and as 
in the New World the Mastodon and his gigantic compeers were the forerunners 
of the peculiar types of that continent in the present day; so may the Kangaroo 
look back to an epoch, modern indeed in geological chronology, and say there 
were giants in the earth in those days, when Australia produces from the 
pleistoccne beds the perfect skull of a Pachydermoid Kangaroo (Diprotodon 
Australis), the cranium of which is three feet in length! This marvellous 
discovery in the pleistocene beds of the Darling Downs, in Australia, is well 
represented and described in this edition ; adding one more illustration of the 
law that ‘‘ particular forms were assigned to particular provinces, and that the 
same forms were restricted to the same provinces at a former geological period 
as they are at the present day.” 

Professor Owen concludes his work by some newly-written paragraphs on 
the Extinction and Origin of Species, In these wo recognise with pleasure the 
same scrupulous adherence to the laws of evidenco, and the same avoidance of 
scientific (quere unscientific ?) speculations which have always characterized the 
veteran paleontologist. Of the problem of the extinction of species little can be 
said; and of the more mysterious subject of their coming into being, nothing 
definite or demonstrative at present. , Land animals have become extinct 
gradually, owing to changes in terrestrial condition. 


“Tho actual presence of small species of animals in countries where large species of 
the same natural families formerly existed, is not the consequence of degeneration—of 
any gradual diminution in the size of such species—but is the result of circumstances. 
which may be illustrated by the fable of the ‘oak and tho reed ;’ the small animals 
have bént and accommodated themselves to changes to which the larger species have 
succumbed.” 


Slowly-operating geological changes seem to have been the principal causes 
of extirpation, rather than sudden cataclysms, at least before the introduction 
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of man. Species least capable of modifying their organization to suit changes 
of climate were the first to perish. In later times the sudden appearance of 
man in isolated spots, previously uninhabited, has been a principal agency in 
the extinction of species. Witness the rapid disappearance of the Dodo, tho 
Solitaire, and a whole group of birds, winged and unwinged, from the Mascarine 
Islands, of the Ebony Tree from St. Helena, and the fast waning indigenous fauua 
of New Zealand. Yet geological causes are still operating; as in the disappear- 
ance beneath the sea of the last breeding-place of the Great Auk. The Stelleria 
has within the last century followed its contemporaries, the Woolly Elephant 
and Rhinoceros of Siberia, and yet man can scarcely be accused of doing more 
than accelerating its destruction. 

In chronology, Professor Owen fully endorses the conclusion of Mr. Prestwich, 
that the present evidence does not necessitate the carrying back the date of 
man, in past times, so much as the bringing forward of the extinct post-glacial 
animals towards our own times. i 

Shrouded in far deeper mystery is the origin of species. The author wisely 
cautions us against confounding the propositions of species being the result of 
a continuously operating second cause, and of the mode of operation of such 
creative cause. After summarizing the various speculations, from Lamarck’s 
downwards-— X 


“ Observation of tho actual change of any one species into another, through any or 
all of the above hypothetical transmuting influences, has not yet been recorded. And 
past experience of the chance aims of human fancy, unchecked and unguided by observed 
facts, shows how widely they have ever glanced away from the golden centre of truth.” 


There are, however, facts enough to persuade us of the existence of a con- 
tinuously operating secondary creative power, though no proof of derived 
succession. 

The argument from negative evidence is well put in support of the late intro- 
duction of mammals. Had they existed in the earlier mons, tho bones and 
teeth of Cetacea, &e., would have testified to their existence, as they do to that 
of the old Ganoid fishes or the Meiocene Reptilia. The fair conclusion is that 
the Cetacea succeeded and superseded the Enaliosauria. All evidence, positive 
and negative, tells against the Uniformitarian doctrine. Organie remains 
succeed, series after series, traced from their graves, and never reappear when 
once they have been lost sight of in the ascending search. 


t The phenomena of the world do not succeed each other with the mechanical samce- 
ness attributed to them in the cycles of tho Epicurean philosophy, for we are able to 
demonstrate that the different geographical epochs were attended with corresponding 
changes of organic structure; and in all these instances of change, tho organs, still 
illustrating the unchanging fundamental types, were, as far as we can comprehend their 
use, exactly those,best suited to the functions of tho being. Hence we not only show 
intelligence evoking mcans adapted to the end, but at successive times and periods 
producing a change of mechanism, adapted to a change in external conditions. ‘Thus 
the highest generalizations in the science of organic bodies, liko the Nowtonian laws 
of universal matter, lead to the conviction of a great First Cause, which is certainly nut 
mechanical.” 

E. B, T. 


IV.—POETRY, FICTION, AND ESSAY. 


The Afterglow: Songs and Sonnets for my Friends. Second Edition, Long- 
mans. 

Lhe Three Fountains: a Faery Epic Tale of Eubea. By the Author of ‘The 
Afterglow.” Longmans. 


WHER Keats sang, in the “ Endymion,” that the list of poets was complcte, 
and that the roll was in Apollo’s hand, he prophesied no less wrongly than 
blindly. The poets now seem to be legion; not only versifiers, such as found 
name and place in ‘‘ Anderson’s British Poets,” and the like, but real poets or 
possible poets—men who have the faculty of verse and the fire of genius. Two 
or three dozen names might be in a moment strung together of whom this is 
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true; of whom no one would venture to deny that they have penned strains of 
truest poetry. 

‚One curious question arises: What will Fame do with them all? And the 
probable answer is, that some few waifs and strays of their work will be kept, 
possibly of reputed uncertain authorship, while their separate individualities 
will have floated down Lethe. 

These thoughts wero suggested to us by the two volumes of this anonymous 
author. There is in them ample evidence of considerable poetic genius. 
The writer is apt to be betrayed into little neatnesses of thought which: 
sometimes harmonize but ill with tho loftier strain in which he is singing: 
and this produces an inequality and want of keeping, not only in his effusions 
taken as a whole, but often in one and the same poem. He is almost too 
fond of singing—weaving an occasional lyric or sonnet out of all possible 
and impossible occasions. Some parts of his table of contents read rather 
curiously. ‘On hearing that the Queen had received comfort from Tenny- 
son’s lines on the Prince Consort, 1862...... On hearing that Words- 
worth did not appreciate ‘Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled’ ..... To Col. 
Sir Proby Oautley, K.0.B., on the opening of the Ganges canal. ..... To 
John Ruskin, Esq., after reading ‘The Seven Lamps of Architecture” ..... 
To Americans whom I have known.” These are five genuine consecutive links 
of the poetic chain—and strange enough they look. ae 

But we are perhaps carping at minor faults, whon we ought to be justifying 
our general favourable verdict. And that shall be done by a specimen or two 
from his happiest manners: for he hath manners many. < 

The first-named volume consists entirely of occasional pieces, and lyrics for, 
or not for, music. Some of these latter are very happy: neat and clear as a 
wild flower, and not less sweet-odoured. ‘Witness the following :— 


THE WATER RUSHING. 


Tt was the happy summer-tide, They saw the glen, they saw the gleam, 
The hedges all were blushing But what with tears and blushing, 
‘With rosy wreaths on every side, All strange as in a Jover’s dream, 
As though cach bush had been a bride, The rocks did glossy auburn secem, 
When Mark and May agreed to ride And deepest violet ran the stream, 
To see the wator rushing. With all its water rushing. 
They met a friend upon the rise; Long years they’ ve travelled side by side, 
Each felt the other blushing, And long have left off blushing ; 
‘What matter ?—all was paradise! They smile to think how once they sighed, 
Riding beneath the golden skies, ‘They smile whene’er they name the ride 
Each guided by an angel’s eyes, ‘They took on that sweet summer-tide 
To sec the water rushing. To see the water rushing. 


Here, again, is a genuine ballad; a trifle perhaps too obscurely hinted in the 
result, but very pleasant to read :— 


MABEL AND MAY. 


Of May and Mabel thus thoy sing :— t Or wounded, chased, with slackened rein 
The Franklin’s daughters fair Each foe outstripped but death,’ — 

‘Went forth one morning in the spring But Mabel with a swift disdain. 
To breathe the sunny air. Rushed o’er the broken heath. 

Two sweeter flowers more gaily drest And when they stood where mute he lay, 
Might on no soil be found; This was her ready word,— 

And Mabel, she looked cast and west, ‘He lives! now fly, my precious May, 
While May looked on the ground. Fly like a winged bird! 

* Look,’ Mabel saith, ‘at yonder boor - Bid Hob and Hans the litter bear, 
On the unruly horse, Tho litter all complete ; 

Tearing across the purple moor, Tis right we nurse with tender care 
Scattering the golden gorse.’ Whom fate flings at our feet.’ 

‘It is no boor, quoth simple May, Now breathless May the hall has sought, 
‘He glitters as he flies— And well the varlets heed, 

But, sister, see him sink away! The cushioned litter swift is brought,— 
Ah me! on earth he lies! But ah! with bootless speed. 

‘He lies nor stirs,—and at his side There’s neither man nor Mabel there, 
His horse stands quivering by! Nor yet the panting horse, 

Oh, Mabel, what a fearful tide, Only the moorland wide and bare— 


All heaven-struck thus to lio! . Only the golden gorse. 
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Tho same volume contains a charming idyl called ‘‘ Anthony, a Northampton- 
shire Pastoral,” too long to quote (p. 227). 
And here, lastly, is a sadder strain :— 


CONSCIENCE. 


She sings no more; the birdlike notes are Life's daily web she weaves without a 


dumb, groan, 
Which set to music every task ; Stifling the tell-tale tears, 
Sullen and sad her answers come, Then lingering listless and alone, 
Sullen and short, defiant some ; As in a tranco, with brow of stone, 
Wo scarcely dare hor health to ask. A statuo of herself appears. 
She smiles no more, the flower of joyis Which of earth’s ills hath wrought this 
dead ; altered mien ? 
Its bright lip-roses wan and drear No nced to breathe its name ; 
Wreathe up no more their cheerful red ; Only the curse of secret sin 
Sure some unholy blight hath shed Thus tortures a young life within— 
Its melancholy poison here. The shadow of a deadly shame. 
Thoso honest eyes where all unconscious O clenching hands, O sobbing bursting 
reigned hearts, 
Gay virgin frankness ever brave, O knees that fret God’s earth with prayer, 
Why thus averted and constrained, O slumbers torn with ghastly starts, 
Or fixed as though their lustro stained Your throes are not tho only parts 
Some haunting spectro of the grave ? In sin’s wild drama of despair ! 


The second-mentioned volume is nearly all occupied with a long, and for the 
most part well-told Eubœan story, in a style half-earnest, half-banter. To 
say that our author does not equal Mr. Morris in story-telling will hardly be 
taken as blame. No such objective dreamer has appeared for many a century 
as the author of “Repentance of Guinever,” the ‘‘ Life of Jason,” and the 
“ Earthly Paradise,” Ger present writer has very much more sclf-conscious- 
ness, and therefore if it were only for this reason, carries us on with less interest 
and power. But ‘The Three Fountains” has considerable merit, and will 
well repay the reading. 

‘Were we disposed to pick a quarrel with the author of “The Afterglow,” 
it should be on the score of his versification. It is rough, to the very verge 
of impossible scansion: and that in pieces whose surface should haye been 
as smooth as a marble statue. There is a little poem in hexameters and penta- 
meters (not a promising English measure) called ‘‘ Palotto,” in vol. ii. p. 118. 
We do not know when we have seen such portentous accentuation. Fancy the 
following having to be read as pentameters :— 


“ Ruined all, and no one gave of the ruin account.” 
“ Once where now asses graze, where the frogs riot in song ;”” 


and the following as an hexameter :— 
“Noble and reverend forms of high-brod intellectual elders.” 


But for fear it should be thought that we are taking our author at a disad- 
vantage in this un~English metre, if we turn to any of his anapzestic metres 
(which he seems dearly to love), we find the same ankle-spraining pebbles 
sticking up, or rifts letting one down, continually. Witness two in tho same 
short piece :— 

“ Up and down, between good and ill "— 

“To dismount I must prepare ’— ; 
But with all faults and roughnesses, our author has produced two volumes 
which will often be taken down from the shelf to the little book-tray on the 
table, and will as often find their way thence into the heart and the memory. 
Fair fall his future efforts: for more there must be, since he tells us, 

‘‘ And now that nearly sixty years 
Have left me somewhat weak and chill, 


I cannot drown my heart in tears ; 
It floats above them, singing still.” 
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Lord Harry and Leila; a Romance of the Isle of Wight: and other Poems. By 
Henry Georce Herron. London: Provost & Co. 


As the qualities of Mr. Hellon’s verse are such as can be best exhibited by 
extract, we propose to leave this volume to speak for itself, feeling sure that the 
reader will thank us for the selection of passages which we shall lay before him, 
without any attempt at criticizing them. i . 

_ Every one of Mr. Hellon’s reviewers has quoted from ‘‘ The Brook,” of which 
we will give a few lines :— ; 


“O! how I love thy circling 
In silent secrecy ; 
O! how I love thy shambling 
‘And meetings binary ; 
Thy shady nook 
- And gurgling crook,— 
Flow on, flow on, O merry Brook! 
+ * * 


“Q! how I love thy shelving 
And ardent cogency ; 
O! how I love thy darkling 
And life when lunary ; 
Thy shady nook 
And gurgling crook,— 
Flow on, flow on, O merry Brook!” i 7 


In Canto ii. of.the principal poem of the book is the following remarkable 
address to ‘‘ Woman” :— i 


“O Woman, lovely Woman!’ I have found 
A balm in thee beyond what tongue can teach; 
And bitterness and woe; and to expound 
Thyself wouldst lack the eloquence of speech: 
Thou hast the will, but not the power to preach. 
And thou'rt not perfect! I have found the moss 
Upon thy bosom hiding a false beach ; 
Many have fallen o'er this sad emboss,” 


Among the sonnets is one entitled— 


TO A LADY WHO SENT ME A SMOKING CAP. 
“ Yes, yes, ‘tis thine!—I see thy fingers pla 

E’en now, like lilies dancing in the wind,— , 
First on the plaid, and then upon the spray, 

And prickles of the Thistle softly lined. 
O! I admire thy Scottish taste,—methinks 

Thou art a daughter of that northern clime ; 
And if thy heart in Caledonia drinks, 

I envy thee where learning soars sublime. 
How I shall prize, and wear this cranium charm!” 


There is another, about a letter which gave the poet a good night’s sleep. 
Tt ends thus :— ‘ : 
“ Another day—I’d slept on Sappho’s breast, 
And hurled me down that rocky precipice, 

Or some base end, to make thy heart to weep 
For one, who knows no other artifice 

Than to defend Love's tickly castle-keep ! 

Why, why? O! ask not Mistress of my bliss ; 

“Twas,— twas thy letter gave mo such sweet sleep.” 


We must not omit.a verse or two from an 
ODE TO THE MOON. 


“ Hail, silver Moon! I lovo theo well : 
Thou reign'st as in a fairy dell, 
Poised in the sky like a baloon,—(se) 
Sail on! sail on! thou silver Moon. 
+ y * * 
_ ` How often have I sat ’neath theo, 
Mused o’er thy smiling minstrelsy : 
s There never was a greater boon, — 
' Sail on! sail on! thou silver Moon.” 
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Mr. Hellon describes a beautiful lady, to whom he addresses some lines, as 
having 
5 “ A nose of Grecian type, budding with time.” 
Perhaps this is the lady to whom the author appeals in a poem entitled “ I 
heard the Cooing of Thy Voice” :-— 


“I heard the cooing of thy voice, 
And thought it was thy dove; 
Surely no human tongue could teach 
Such wooing notes of love! 
O! I will woo 
And thou shalt coo, 
And teach ine how to loye. 


“There came I deem’d thy fragrant breath, 
With scents of flowers sweet, 
Borne on the breeze—a double charm— 
The music of thy feet. 
Then all day coo 
And I will woo, 
‘To love's surpassing swect. 
#0! how I longed to be with thee, 
And steal a chasten’d kiss, 
More precious won through languishing 
Upon forbidden bliss. 
Cease not to coo 
And I will woo 
Until I win a kiss.” 
Having given this poem complete, we leave Mr. Hellon to his laurels. Wo 
do not grudge him a single leaf! On the contrary, wo hope they may be 
large enough to cover his ears—a very comprehensive wish indeed. B. W. 


Petronilla, and other Poems. By FREDERICK GEORGE Ler, Author of “Tho 
King’s Highway,” “Poems,” &c. London: Rivingtons. , Second Edition. 
Dr. Lee's pootic power is far above mediocrity ; and there is a charm and a 

sparkle about many of his pieces which will not let us forget them. Of course 

they must be taken with all their authov’s ecclesiastical enthusiasm, which will 
be to some an additional recommendation. THe is no keeper back of his beliefs 
and antipathies: witness the following lines :— 


“ Givo me such village scenes. I hate your town— 
Your quiet town, where all talk polities, 
Oppose the church-rate, and abuse the Pope; 
Of schisms full and window scandal-mongers. 
Where, at the dinner-hour of plain poor folks, 
Tract-hawking women—begging weekly pence 
To fatten some sleek scoundrel Ireland-ways, 
Who blights a soul with half a bowl of soup, 
Making a hypocrite or infidel, 
And does the devil’s work,—go simpering round.” 


This is certainly plain speaking. It will be pleasanter for us to justify our 
opening verdict by citing the following lines, which appear to us very beau- 
tiful: 


I. 

“ Behind the rocks, before the crispy sands, 

Where the blue waves come up towards Nazareth, 

Sun-ridged and golden, John and Jesus played. 

Tho sunshine fell in splendour, and tho sun— 

Misty and dazzling white—was overhead. 

A line of brilliance semicircular 

Lay round the bay, while brightly far beyond 

The city walls and homes stood boldly out. 

Below there bloomed no flowers, but up the rocks 

The fairest blossoms hung, from which swect scents 

Spread and rose upward ’neath the evening star. 

Thrice did the elder-born essay to reach 

The beautcous clusters, but the cruel rock, 

Jagged and keen, bade him no longer strive. 
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un. 
“ So Mary’s Son, with smile and loving look, 
Would, with a resolute will, gather the flowers. 
Below, the sands were barren, bare, and dry. 
Steep were the rocks and sharply dangerous. 
Yet still He clomb their rugged stony sides, 
Blood starting from His Hands, the dolorous way ; 
* Anon the clustering blossoms fell, and John, 
Gathering them up, enwove a coronal, 
And placed it reverent upon Jesus’ brow. 
Just then, & troop of merry children came 
And sang a joyous canticle in His praise: 
Kneeling around in innocent childish play . 
They called Him King, and kissed His wounded Hands, 
So were His sorrows ever in his sight.” 


We hope Dr. Lee will some day give us more poems. We ara quite willing 
to condone any amount of railing at things in general, for such precious frag~ 
ments as these. H. A. 


‘The 'Cornish Ballads and other Poems of the Rey. R. S. Hawker, Vicar of 
Morwenstow: including a Second Edition of “‘ The Quest of the Sangraal.” 
James Parker & Co. 

Ts is a book which must have a place by itself. Measured by the standard 
of the time, it is not poetry; butitis by no means unpleasing, and in some 
oa it is delightful. ‘‘The Song of the Western Men ”—a ballad made 

y Mr. Hawker, in which he embedded the well-known fragment, i 


“ And shall Trelawny die? 
Here’s twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why,’ — 


appears to have been taken for the original old song by Sir Walter Scott, and 
Lord Macaulay, and Mr. Dickens, and to have been praised by all of them. It 
is certainly very spirited, but—though it may be said that it is now easy enough 
to make the criticism—it seems to us to have too set and regular a look to 
have been the original. Here it is, however, so that our readers may judge 
for themselves :—_ 
* A good sword and a trusty hand! 
A merry heart and true! 
© King James’s men shall understand 
What Cornish lads can do. 


“ And have they fixed the where and when ? 
And shall Trelawny die ? 
Here's twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why ! ' 
“ Out spake their captain brave and bold, 
, A merry wight was he: 
If London Tower were Michael's hold, 
We'll set Trelawny free! 


“Woll cross the Tamar, land to land, 
The Severn is no stay,— 
‘With ‘one and all,’ and hand in hand, 
And who shall bid us nay ? 
« And when we come to London Wall, 
A pleasant sight to view, 
Come forth! come forth! ye cowards all, 
Here's men as good as you. 
“Trelawny he’s in keep and hold, 
Trelawny he may die ;— 
But here's twenty thousand Cornish bold 
‘Will know the reason why !” 


If the reader will imagine a faculty ‘similar in kind to Macaulay’s, but 
‘softened, as his was not, by tender, religious emotion (not that Macaulay was 
irreligious, but that he was not tender), and coloured by domestic, social, and con- 
servative feeling, he will have some idea of the quality of this interesting volume. 
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The test which we instinctively apply to a poem, or to a story, or an essay, is 
this—Does it compel you to read it, or does it at least arrest your attention ? 
Applying this test (which it is readily admitted would be an unsafe one for use 
by readers of exclusive tastes), we cannot take a fancy to the ‘‘ Sangraal,” or 
to most of the longer poems in Mr. Hawker’s collection. But the birthday or 
votive poems, and the cottage and legendary ballads, are good and effective. 
Mr. Hawker’s notes are very quaint indeed; almost leaving you in doubt how 
much the author believes of the old-world stories he embodies in them. 
Reserves he has none, and tells us, without a single qualification, that ‘‘the 
boundary of space is the outline of a cone;” this occurring in a note to a 
really good poem about the comet of 1861. We all know what this means, and 
it is a good definition ad hoc; but it would rather stagger Mr. Mansel or the 
author of ‘‘The Secret of Hegel.” It must not be omitted that Mr. Hawker is 
what is called a High Churchman. In a “ Ballad for a Cottage Wall” he in- 
troduces a little gir] complaining that, owing to her “ parents’ fault” in not 
getting ber christened, she has, and can have, no hope in this world or the 
next; so she will go and be made safe by presenting herself at the font. We 
make no comment; we simply state plainly a fact which could, in any case, be 
easily inferred. M. B. 


The Passing Bell, ani other Poems. By the Rev. Joux S. B. MoxsELL, LL.D., 
Rector of Egham. Second Edition. London: Bell and Daldy. 


Tre name of the author of these poems is a warrant for their elegance, gen- 
tleness, and sweetness of versification. The principal piece in the volume, 
“The Passing Bell,” is well conceived. 


“Each part of the poem refers to some special temptation, in the midst of which the 
warning voice is heard, and from the snares of which the yielding soul is to be gently 
drawn away :-—the man of business from his unscrupulous pursuit of gain :—the 
domestic man from the snare of a too casy and self-pleasing life :—the young and giddy, 
but comparatively pure, from the frivolities and vanities of the world :—the sinful from 
his stealthy and ensnaring scheme of wrong and ruin :—the pastor from those habits of 
refined and literary luxury which sometimes keep his hands smooth, and his feet back 
from the rougher ways of life, in which sinners are to be sought and saved.” (Preface.) 


-At first sight it might seem as if this design had been carried out too much 
at length: but we are bound to say that Dr. Monsell’s varied power of descrip- 
tion, united with the unfailing melody of his verse, beguile the time, and carry 
on the attention, till we almost wish, at the end of the five parts and sixty-five 
pages, that there were more coming. 

We can, we fear, but scantily justify this assertion. We chooso a passage 
which at once will exomplify the author’s sweetness and power, and will also 
show the particular channel in which his thoughts best love to flow :— 


“England! with all thy store of wealth, 
Thy settled rights and equal laws, To be forbearing to his kind: 
Whence springs that tonc of moral Sater in holy woman’s care ; 
health Purer where fresh-soul’d children 
Which rightly wins the world’s ap- dwell : 
plause ? Nor fervent less, for work or prayer, 
Thy Church, with her perpetual graco Than hooded monk in cloister’d cell : 
Of prayers, and psalms, and sabbath Gentle in blood, and gently brod 
bells In quiet ways of self-respect : 


Help’d by his human sympathies 


Stands blessing, in tho Holy place, 
The happy Jand in which she dwells. 
* * kd ka 


And fair, as that can be whose frame 
Is out of human frailty wrought, 
Thy priesthood, with its reverent claim 
On chasten’d love and sober thought. 
God’s grace incarnate, Christ-like given, 
Part of His uncompleted plan: 
The awful messenger of Heaven 
Sent as a tender-hearted man, 
With human love, and human ties 
About his iumost soul entwin’d, 


Not by tho great disquieted, 
Nor fain the humble to neglect: 
A man of all rank, and of none: 
Of peers the peer, the peasant’s friend : 
One common link through all to run, 
Flashing one life from end to end. 
Such is the English Priest of God, 
Who, wheresoever duty lead, 
Through crowded streets, or mountain 
sod, 
In joy, in sorrow, or in need, 
At palace or at cottage door, 
With equal right and rank applies: 
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Bends not to rich, nor stoops to poor, 
To fawn upon, or patronise. 


“ Thou man of God! thy lot is fair: 
F. zom tho world’s common dangers 
ce, , 
Yet hast thou need of watch and prayer, 
If thou wouldst puro and perfect be. 
Snares of their own familiar kind, 
Too subtle over to surprise, 
Shock not, but gently lead thy mind 
Tror the hard paths where duty 
es. z 


Deep musings, meditations high, 

Purer through rapt devotion’s aid, 
Philosophy, and poetry, 

Anddreams of what men may be made: 
And converse with tho mighty dead, ' 

So lengthened out that love deplores, 
Uncared for and unvisited,. 

The living sorrows round our doors : 
All these, no fruit of cold»neglect, 

But goodly purpose gone astray, 
Where jealous care can scarce detect 

The first divergence of the way,— 


aA Leave smooth the hand that should be 
Thy books, thy literary ease, rough, j 
That soft’ ning intellectual mood, Driving the plough lifes furrows 
Whose sickly sensibilities through : i 
Shrink back where common things As if it ever were enough 
intrude ; To think and feel, and not to do.” 


We part from Dr. Monsell’s little book, so well worthy of the second edition 
which if has reached, with a conviction that it cannot fail to be dear to those 
whose ‘“‘strength is in quietness and confidence:” and a feeling of relief that 
the repose induced by it is secured without tho kind of puzzled headache, which 
accompanies the perusal of a more celebrated book of Church poetry, bearing 
that soothing text as its motto. H. A. 


St. Aldin’s Abbey. A Story by Four Authors. London and Oxford: James 
i Parker & Oo. 
Tuts little tale, written apparently by four young people, merely by way of inno- 
. cent amusement, bears for dedication the words—‘‘ To Our Mother.” If it would 
not be almost too “ personal,” we should write that the ‘‘ mother” may well be 
glad in her children. Though there is little attempt at character-sketching in 
the story, there is much character in the authors of it, and very nice character 
it seems to us to be. The book is mainly about smugglers; and, though every 
way in which the subject of smuggling could be looked upon is fairly repre- 
sented, the dominant of the narrative is a yiew which, carried out to its legitimate 
consequences, would land the authors in opinions which they would scarcely 
hold in a set, self-confessed form. St. Aldin’s Abbey is haunted—by smugglers, 
and, as gossip says, by the ghost of a former abbot. When a young married 
couple come to live there, and friends visit them, the whole party get into direct 
or indirect relations with the smugglers. Two of the ladies are kind enough to 
cover with their skirts a keg of brandy which a smuggler wants hidden; and 
this, which occurs in a walk upon the sands, is only the beginning of a pleasant 
and rather exciting series of incidents, in which the ladies of the party and the 
“ free-traders” are placed in really telling situations. The book, which if not 
entirely written by girls, is thoroughly feminine in its inspiration, is pervaded 
by an instinctive sense that if the ‘‘ primal sympathies” and civilized order come 
into collision the latter must go to the wall. Father Henderson, the ‘‘ priest” 
who plots with the coast-guard to entrap the smugglers, is treated with ridicule 
from the first, and is at last quite hustled off the stage in disgrace; and so is 
the captain of the coast-guard. The book is really a curious study; and if the 
mingled kindness, firmness, and good sensi isplayed by the ladies Helen and 
Lucy have their counterparts in the authors, , \ey must be delightful companions 
and staunch friends. This, again, is personi \; but ‘St. Aldin’s Abbey” has 
pleased us much, and its literary good qualities—evenness, truthfulness, and 
careful workmanship—look, to our eyes, as if they were very much bound up 
with qualities other than literary. There are a very few provincialisms in the 
style. à g M. B. 
Anne Beverin- By: the Author of “Le Récit d'une Scour.” Three vols. 
London: Richard Bentley. 

Tar ‘Anne Severin” is, in our opinion, by no means equal in merit to “ A. 
Sister’s Story,” will surprise no one. Oharming as that book was, it yet gave 
no promise whatever that its author would be likely to achieve success as a 
writer of fiction. It is one thing simply to tell about people whom we have 
actually seen and known intimately, and another to evolye them from our own 
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consciousness. Mrs. Craven (we can be guilty of no discourtesy in naming 
her) must forgive us for saying that, with all her many excollent gifts, this 
one she possesses only in a very limited degree. It is her own fault if we 
naturally incline to judge her by too high and severe a standard. We are 
impatient of mediocrity in those who have once attained perfection. Neverthe- 
less, ‘‘ Anne Severin” is a book that it is impossible to wish had not been 
written. There is a great want of dramatic power; none of the characters, 
save Anne Severin herself, who might have formed one of the group to which 
we are introduced in “ A Sister’s Story,” have any existence outside the author 
— we never lose sight of her as the teller of the story. But the grace and 
refinement of thought which breathe in nearly every page may well be 
allowed to balance a multitude of sins. Even when Mrs. Craven attempts what 
is beyond her powers, her taste is so exquisite as to save her from completo 
failure. Her outlines have a charm, though we feel that we have a right to 
expect that they should have been filled in. y 

The book is heavily overweighted by a long introduction devoted to the early 
lives of the elder of the dramatis persona, and the real interest of the story does 
not begin till we get to Anne Severin herself, which is not till near upon the 
end of the first volume. She is just the character to suit the author—ono of 
those persons who, in her own words, “are so happily constituted, that they 
seem almost without effort to actin the right way; ” in fact, another Alexandrine 
or Eugénie de la Fenonnays, although hardly showing their wit. It may be 
said of her that she is quite impossibly good; and the same objection lies against 
most of the other characters—such of them, at least, as are Catholics. Mrs. 
Craven “ will not know a wicked person.” We doubt if her conception of 
wickedness goes much beyond flying into a passion, or, perhaps, missing mass 
on a Sunday. However, the piety is of the Eugénie de Guerin type—refined 
and noble, with nothing in it conventional or in bad taste. We could havo 
wished, indeed, that it had not been pointed out that the faults of Evelyn 
Devereux, the Protestant heroine, were just such as the use of confession would 
have saved her from. It is always so easy to draw a moral from people’s 
conduct, when we can make them act precisely as we choose, that Mrs. Craven 
might have disdained the trick. A Protestant novelist could of course turn the 
tables on her. But thisis the only blot of the kind, as far as we can see, in 
the book. : 

The women are naturally very much better drawn than the men. The hero, 
Guy, Marquis de Villiers, is somewhat shadowy and unsubstantial, and it is 
difficult to resist the impression that he is more or less copied from the famous 
“ Sir Guy,” in Miss Yongo’s ‘‘ Heir of Redclyffe,” for his failings and excellences 
are of the same order. But, as we have already said, Mrs. Craven is weak in 
portraying character. There is a slightly-sketched French grande dame, the 
‘Vicomtesse do Nébriant, who is certainly good, as far as she goes, though why 
she should have been introduced at all it would not be easy to say. The charm 
of the book lies in what we may call its atmosphere—the purity and tender- 
ness of its tone. And though we should not fancy that Mrs. Craven’s experience 
of life has been very wide or diversified—we mean that though she has, no 
doubt, lived in many places, it has always been with the same sort of peoplo— 
she has manifestly within her sphere thought and felt much, and observed 
keenly. And there are passages here and there of real beauty, as the following, 
describing an Italian day :— 


“Tt was one of those Italian days, pre-cminently beautiful even in tho midst ofa 
series of lovely days, which fill the heart and mind with a delight almost painful in its 
intensity. The oye dwells with rapturo on everything it rests upon. All is in harmony 
—the shape and colouring of each building with the hues of the mountains, and the 
form of each single tree, for it seems as if in that favoured land it had heen given to 
man to cnhauce by his genius the very beauties of nature. And over all this mutchless 
scenery a marvellous light multiplies and varies its tints as the day advances, until the 
hour when in the midst of a transcendent radiance the brightness of day changes into 
tho glory of the night.” (Vol. iii, p. 188.) 


In conclusion we may say that hardly any will count it waste of time to have 
per E a Severin,” though, probably, few will read it without finding more 
or less fault. 
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Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. By ANtHony Tronrore. With 20 Illustra- 

tions by J. B. Millais, R.A. Two vols. Strahan & Co. 

Nozopy, with a grain of speculation in him, ever looked at Mr. Dickens’s 
earlier books, those which were illustrated by Seymour to begin with and after- 
wards by Mr. Hablot K. Browne, without wondering a little who had done 
most to stamp the personages of the stories into the readexr’s mind—the artist 
or the author. At all events, to the artist must be laid some of the blame, if 
blame it is, which has been laid to Mr. Dickens, namely, that you almost 
inevitably think of his leading characters in connection with some small ostrava- 
gance of get-up. Mr. Millais, however, cannot be said to have ‘made ” for the 
reader of these yolumes a single one of the figures which strongly impress the 
mind. Perhaps the three figures that remain most vividly marked upon the 
mental vision after the book is closed are Lady Laura, Madame Max Goesler, 
and the Duke of Omnium; each of these—though. of course a reviewer’s 
testimony only gocs to his own case—being made up into distinct images out of 
material supplied by the author rather than by the artist. Of Mr. Quintus 
Slide the reader makes a portrait mainly for himself; and the same of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bunce, the law stationer and his wife with whom Finn lodged. Mrs. Bunce 
is the only portrait by Mr. Millais that can be called a failure. Madame Goesler 
is good. All are good enough, perhaps; and though, on the whole, the illustra- 
tions are unequal, they suggest (as scores of similar works from the same pencil 
suggest) the question put by Mr. Bernard Cracroft, whether Mr. Millais, what- 
ever work he may have done and may yet do, is not, in the present stage 
of his careor, peculiarly well fitted to be a portrait painter? Ho certainly 
has an undeniable knack of keeping up characteristics, and yet maintaining 
also the true tone of modern society. 

This, as is obvious, and has probably been said a hundred times, is one of the 
first peculiarities that strike the reader of Mr. Trollope’s novels. It certainly 
counts for much in the work before us. ‘‘ Phineas Finn” is by no means the 
best of Mr. Trollope’s stories—he must know that quite well himself—but it 
exhibits all his usual qualities, except his wonderful gift of sketching the cleric 
of the day, and the power of pathos which he sometimes puts forth. His extra- 
ordinary gift of skating on thin ice is here, and so is his knack of making gentle 
game of human prides and hopes without being cynical—a gift which he 
possesses in, perhaps, an unequalled degree. Jt sometimes seems a great pity 
that Mr. Trollope should put so much water into his ink. Ifthe good things 
were packed a little closer, how much stronger would be the impression they 
made! When Phineas Finn, the son of an Irish physician, is packing himself 
off for a London career, having just been elected M.P. for Loughshane, his 
mother bids him be sure to put an orange into his pocket when he is going to 
make a very long speech. The gentle irony of this is not painful; nor does the 
reader feel sorely pricked when Phineas comes back to his native place and his 
first “flame,” Mary Flood Jones, after a series of nearly abortive London 
experiences, political and erotic, and settles down in the character of a simple 
nobody upon a Government post bestowed upon him by his party. As Mary 
. Flood Jénes says, ‘surely a thousand a year is very nice;” and what do 
we want but an ordinary lot for an ordinary man like Mr. Finn? 

The whole of the Lady Laura story comes as near cynicism as Mr. Trollope 
ever goes; and if the receipt of Lady Laura’s complimentary letter about his 
speech made the happiest moment in the man’s life, we cannot help congratu- 
lating Madame Goesler, and feeling a little compassion for Mary Flood Jones. 
Madame Goesler is, perhaps, the finest creature in the book; she was certainly 
too good for Finn. Violet Effingham is very well drawn. In the political 
figures we can all recognise familiar outlines hero and there, though there is no 
portrait, such as Dasraeli’s Rigby (Croker). Lord de Terrier is not a bad name 
—the man’s face certainly has a Landseerish look about it. But so, for that 
matter, has Lord John Russell's. . 

a If the story suggests anything very particular to the student of human 
nature, itis, first, the question (which would be cynical, but for Mr. Trollope’s, 
unfailing good humour), Can it be worth while to keep up all this immense and 
splendid apparatus of modern society to grow such poor human cabbages 
as these? ‘he most impressive figure in the book is, we feel sure every reader 
will say, Madame Goesler. We see little of her, but she makes herself 
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respected; she forces her way into “society,” not because she cares for it, 
but because force of character like hers will make its way; and when the 
Duke of Omnium is at her foet, and she refuses him, we feel rather pleased than 
otherwise. How ridiculous by her side looks Lady Glencora Palliser, waiting 
upon her to urge her—for Lady Glencora’s own reasons—not to accept the 
duke! One of the great points of the work, indeed, is the force with which 
Mr. Trollope has indicated the control which the network of opinion and 
the intercommunication and involution of ‘‘sets” exercises upon individual 
conduct in such circles as those in which Lady Glencora and the rest move. 
If there is a lesson in “Phineas Finn,” it lics somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of these indications. One of Madame Goesler’s reasons for not marrying 
the duke was that she could not, as Duchess of Omnium, do as she liked—a 
privilege which, as Madame Goesler, she retained. The fate of Laura Ken- 
nedy, née Standish, too, is pregnant with meaning. Being in love with 
Phineas (as far as most of the people in the novel seem capable of love), she 
marries a Mr. Kennedy (an admirably well-drawn pedant and small domestic 
tyrant), and the end is that she quits her husband’s roof, never to return to it. 
“Is a woman like a head of cattle, that she can be fastened to her crib by 
force? I will never live with him, though all the judges of the land decide 
be I must do so.” And the poor lady looks forty when she is only three-and- 
enty. : 

The sketch of Quintus Slide, of the People’s Banner newspaper, is not quite 
fair, perhaps. There may be such specimens, but they are rare, and should 
hardly be exhibited by themselves. On the whole, however, though ‘‘ Phineas 
Finn” is not even among the best of Mr. Trollope’s novels, it is a very inter- 
esting story, and worthy of its inexhaustible author. M. B. 


Doubles and Quits. By LAURENCE W. M. LOCKEART, late Captain 92nd High 
landers. With 12 Illustrations by Sylvestris. Two vols. W. Black 
wood and Sons. 


CAPTAIN LOCKHART is a man of culture, and the unflagging animal spirits 
of this book carry the reader through it; but ‘Doubles and Quits” is simply 
a long farce put in the shapeofa story. Some of the scenes are truly laughable, 
but that portion of the narrative which relates to the troubles of the hero’s 
“ double” from a wretched marriage with a bad woman, has a very incongruous 
effect. It is not by any means funny, and yet the author has not made it 
pathetic; probably ho did not attempt it. Character-painting there is none; 
and the plot is as slight as can well be conceived. In fact, ‘‘Doublesand Quits” 
is a book for an afternoon’s reading in a lounging-chair on the lawn, or upon a 
bench at the seaside, 

The story is briefly this. Two military gentlemen very much resemble cach 
other, and are always crossing each other’s path. After this has gone on so far 
as to create some enmity, one of them, Captain Bruce, receives a billet at the 
Opera from a young lady who mistakes him for Captain Burridge. He visits 
at Mr. Badger’s, her uncle’s, and is at first received as Captain Burridge. The 
mistake is cleared up in time, but in the meanwhile Bruce has fallen “in love” 
with her sister Rose, and is placed on ‘‘calling” terms with the family. Mary, 
the young lady who had sent him the billet at the Opera, is “in love” with 
Burridge; but Burridge, tied to an odious, immoral woman, who is ho knows 
not where, is tongue-tied and cannot propose for her hand. How these con- 
fusions are cleared up, and each of the gentlemen marries the girl of his choice 
at last, it would not be fair to tell. ‘‘ Doubles and Quits,” we repeat, is a farce, 
and nothing more. Readers who are not too fastidious to confront a situation 
in which aman ‘‘in love” with a good girl is prevented from marrying her by 
the fact that he has a wife living who is in the clutches of the devil, and who is 
at last dismissed, to ‘‘ gang her gait,” may get many a hearty laugh out of the 
lighter portions of the story. But the absence of any touches ot moral tendorness 
in the author's manner when he is at work upon the dreadful portions of it, 
and in particular upon the dismissal from the scene of the bad woman, will be a 
serious drawback upon the pleasure of some readers. Up to the middle of tho 
first volume, however, all is well and very entertaining, though the material is 
of the slightest possible, and the design not wholly original. B. W. 
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Woman's Work and Womans Culture: a Series of Essays, Edited by JOSEPHINE 
E. Burner. Macmillan & Co. 


Tue advocates of women’s rights have added another volume to the series 
which originated in the famous “Essays and Reviews.” On the whole, we think 
that their manifesto may compare well with those which have been put forward 
by other sections of society, whether High Church, Broad Church, Low Church, 
Dissenting, Educational, Reforming, or what not. In some of the essays there 
is, perhaps, an unnecessary amount of “tall” talk, and there is something of 
unreality in others; but, speaking generally, there is much less of exaggeration 
and much more of common sense than outsiders might have been prepared to 
expect. While the view taken resembles that in Mr. Mill’s very interesting, 
but very querulous work on.the “Subjection of Women,” it is in many points 
far less extreme; thus the distinctive mental characteristics of men and women 
are expressly asserted in several of the essays. And there is certainly one 
respect in which this book has a marked superiority over most of its companion 
volumes: though the essays show an unmistakable earnestness of conviction, 
yet they are happily wanting in that insolent disregard for the opinions and 
feelings of others (‘‘ brutal sincerity” is the euphemism which has been lately 
invented for it by one of the most successful professors of the art), which appears 
to be almost the distinctive mark of our advanced reformers. 5 

The essays begin, in true philosophical style, with an article on the ‘‘ Final Cause 
of Woman,” by Miss Cobbe. It contains a sensible and good-humoured résumé 
of the different theories of ‘‘woman’s mission.” She seems to us, however, to 
have fallen into a strange blunder in the course of it, though she fortifies her- 
self in it by the authority of Professor Tyndall. She is arguing for the use of 
ideals in moulding the character. ‘‘Beyond any conscious or unconscious 
imitation of a type,” she says, “a hereditary instinct may be formed.” And 
this she illustrates by the well-known case of the pointer. So far good; but 
then she implies that the hereditary instinct is only hereditary according to 
sex; “the impetus which the son receives from the father is imperceptible,” 
owing to the infinite variety of pursuits open to men ; “ but women’s lives are 
so monotonous that the impression conveyed by a mother to her daughter is 
very often observable.” And she quotes a passage from Professor Tyndall to 
‘the effect that ‘the set impressed upon the molecules of the mother’s brain is 
transmitted to the daughter,.and thus the women of the present day inherit 
proclivities indefinitely multiplied, which turn them away from intellectual 
pursuits.” But what of the set of the molecules of the father’s brain all this 
while? Has that had no effect upon his daughter? And is the son to be 
allowed no part in hismother? Common opinion certainly goes the other way, 
and derives the mental characteristics of the son rather from the mother than 
from the father. But is there really a particle of evidence in favour of either 
extreme? Woe are surprised that Miss Cobbe should have omitted from her 
list of ideals which have been influential in moulding character the one which 
has certainly had greater effect than any other, not only in raising the cha- 
racter, but in improving the position of women—we mean the Virgin of the 
Gospels and of the medivval Church. Nor should she have omitted altogether 
the ideals of fiction, which have frequently as strong, though it may be a more - 
short-lived, influence than those of actual life. 

While agreeing, generally, in the views expressed by Miss Cobbe, we must 
protest against such a representation of the existing feeling as we find in the 
following sentence :—“ It is not until man gives up his monstrous claim to be 
the reason'of an immortal creature’s existence that the problem of woman’s 
mission can be solved.” She really seems to think that the Quakers alone 
haye allowed that woman’s duty towards man must come after her duty 
towards God. 

The second essay is by Miss Boucherett, on the provision for superfluous 
women. The problem is indeed a difficult one, as sho states it, for she will 
not allow that women are wanted anywhere. We were prepared to hear that 
there were too many of them at home, but it seems that they are just as little 
wanted in the colonies. It is, therefore, not without a certain shudder of 
anxiety that we follow her as she proceeds to tell us how the Chinese dispose 
of their superfluous female infants. Happily her own recommendation, though 
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scarcely less startling, is more humane. We have too many womenin England, 
sho says; therefore let more men emigrate. In this way occupation will be 
provided for women, as the men left in the country will be only just enough to 
do the heavy work, and all the light work must fall into the hands of women. 
To add to our surprise, she tells us that the national plan at present adopted in 
England for providing for superfluous women is that of shutting them up in 
workhouses, which answer the same purpose as the medizval convents! The 
chief ground which she alleges for the very remarkable assertion that women 
are not wanted in the colonies, is that the life is sohard that no married woman 
could stand it: she also says that the colonists are so fastidious that they will 
not take workhouse-bred girls eyen as servants. Now, in the first place, we 
deny that life in the backwoods is such a terrible change for the family of an 
English labourer; and, in the next place, there can be no position in the world 
in which a wife is more valued and coveted. If workhouse girls are not wel- 
come, it is probably in part because they have not the stamina or training 
which would make them of use. In another of her suggestions, Miss Boucherett 
seems to employ the argument cum hoc, ergo propter hoc. She is urging the 
advantages of the employment of women and children in agriculture, and to 
prove that the wages of the man need not be lowered thereby, she refers to the 
high wages gained by the labourer in Northumberland, where he is aided by a 
woman-worker, as contrasted with the low wages of Bedfordshire, where men 
alone work. She forgets that in the former county a man is not confined to 
agriculture; the farm has to compete with mining and shipping and manufac- 
tures, and in order to compete with any degree of success, the farmer is obliged 
to bid much higher for labour than would haye been necessary in a purely 
agricultural county. It appears to us that the position of the women of the 
labouring class might very well have been postponed till a later stage of the 
woman’s rights question. They are gradually winning their way into fresh 
employments for which they are naturally adapted, such as hair-cutting; and 
with a well-organized system of emigration, we are disposed to think that they 
would not be worse off than the men of the same class. In some respects they 
have alroady the advantage. Among the country poor the women are generally 
better educated than the men, partly from remaining longer at school, and 
partly from having often passed through domestic service. Unless the husband 
is given to drink, the wife has usually the disposal of his wages, and makes 
arrangements as to his club, rent, &c. 

The essay which follows is by Mr. Butler on ‘‘ education as a profession for 
women.” He bears testimony to the excellence of preparatory boys’ schools 
kept by women, and wishes to see them employed in teaching older boys in 
larger schools. He would also like to see the oxisting boys’ schools and colleges 
thrown open to girls, to be taught either simultaneously or at different hours, 
and it appears that he has himself lectured to large mixed classes of boys and 
girls. In support of suchtan arrangement he quotes from those who have tried 
it in America. The same recommendation is strongly urged by Miss Wolsten- 
holme in her essay on education. We must own we entertain grave 
doubts as to the expediency of mixed schools beyond the age of childhood. 
Miss Wolstenholme treats it as an infringement of tho order of nature to sepa- 
rate brothers and sisters during their school life, and she complains that it 
should be considered dangerous for boys and girls to share each othor’s serious 
pursuits while they are allowed freely to share each other's frivolities. As 
regards the latter point, she must remember that in England young ladies are 
not allowed to share the frivolities of the other sex without some kind of 
pheporonng® and if mixed schools come in, a necessary appendage would pro- 
bably be the female pedagogus. But even for brothers and sisters we do not 
think it can be summarily laid down that separation is undesirable. Certainly 
most boys would confess that they had learnt to appreciate their sisters better 
by being absent from them for the half year, and the strain on the sisters’ 
affection is probably less severe when it is not protracted beyond the holidays. 
To speak more generally, there are, no doubt, some of both sexes who could 
work together without letting their thoughts wander from the subject in which 
they were engaged, but many would find their attention entirely distracted by 
incipient flirtations and jealousies. To return to Mr. Butler’s essay, we cannot 
agree with him when he says that ‘every sound political economist teaches that 
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labour ought to be paid according to its intrinsic worth and value, not in pro- 
portion to the arbitrary ideas of the payers as to the necessities or supposed 
abilities of the worker.” Political economy has nothing to do with ought; it only 
telis us how wages will be regulated, and that is by the law of supply and 
demand. Ifthe supply of labour is larger than the demand for it, wages will 
sink till the point where equilibrium is again established by the increased 
demand for labour and the diminished competition of labourers; if the supply 
of labour is less than the demand, Lp will rise till equilibrium is established. 
by the [diminution of demand and the attraction of more labourers into the 
field. Itis very well to say, ‘‘ Let the work done by women be paid as well as 
the work done by men, if it be equally good ;” but it never can be paid as well, 
go long as women are themselves content to do it for less. It is not because 
people have settled in their minds that a first-class classic deserves to be paid so 
much, that he gets such and sucha salary. It is because he will refuse to come 
for less, and he is able to do this because he has a choice of other employments 
in which he will be better remunerated. The real secret of the under-payment 
of women teachers is, that education is their only resource; the trade of teach- 
ing is overcrowded, and there areno means at present of distinguishing between 
the skilled and unskilled teacher, not to mention that as yet, there is very little 
value for the skilled teaching of girls. 7 

Miss Jex Blake’s essay is a well-reasoned argument ‘in ‘favour of female 
physicians, with an interesting sketch of what has been already done by women 
in this line. It is impossible to read the essay without feeling that the triumph 
of ‘‘woman’s rights” in this point is absolutely certain. en if comes, we 
believe it will be generally recognised as the greatest step taken by English 
civilization in our time. 

The next essay is by Mr. Stuart, on “the teaching of science.” It gives 
Mr. Stuart’s ideas as to the best way of teaching the physical sciences, and their 
special use as a part of female education. We are sorry to find that he adopts 
the cant use of the word science, confining it to physical science only, and even 
distinguishing between it and mathematics. We believe that one of the worst 
fallacies of the day is fostered by this misuse of terms. It is agreed by all that 
education should be scientific—i.e., that it should develop the reasoning powers; 
but from this premiss the general public leap to the conclusion, that education 
means the learning of botany or geology, as distinguished from mathematics or 
grammar, since the former are science, the latter not. In reality we might 
just as well confine the word knowledge to history (say), and argue that since 
every one must be educated in knowledge, history is the sole instrument of edu- 
cation. Not to dwell longer on the misuse of the word, we think it a mis- 
fortune that in a volume intended to cover the principal questions included 
under the head of ‘ woman’s culture,” it should be implied that this culture is 
to be obtained solely or chiefly through the medium of physical science. With- 
out saying a word against physical science considered as a portion of mental 
training, and as supplying objects of interest for the mind, we must still hold 
that the first thing for every human creature is to think rightly about human 
nature and human life; and if we are compelled to choose between them, we 
confess that we should prefer to see a girl devoting herself to the study of 
Milton’s poems and Butler’s sermons, rather than to the study of any physical 
science. Mr. Stuart has hardly done justice to himself in his style, which 
reminds one of Mr. Ruskin in his most Hooker-like and magniloquent periods. 
Such sentences as the following have a ludicrous effect when we come across 
them in a volume of mixed essays :— 

“ And over as-we dive deeper into the obsorvation of naturo, it doth engender in us a 
more humble admiration, and the recognition in creation of some handiwork like our 
own, wherein the problems of nature aro solved with a variousness of adaptation as 
though théy were dono by some one who loved his work, over which ho hath delayed + 
with that fond but various repetition whoreto Genius ever doth recur.” 

The two essays which follow are on the legal effects of marriage, by Mr. 
Pearson and Mr. Mozley. Both point out the hardships arising from the 
existing law as respects the property of married women; and we should think 
none could doubt that the law required amendment. Whether it will be possible 
to frame any law which shall not give occasion to some hardship is a more 
difficult question; but at any rate the law should not be distinctly in favour of 
the stronger party, as it is at present. We are somewhat surprised that there 
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should have been no allusion to the very insufficient protection against crimes 
of violence which the law now affords to women, and the inadequacy of the 
punishment which is often awarded to such crimes. Mr. Pearson gives an 
interesting sketch of the manner in which our present law grew up, but we 
think he damages his own cause when he threatens us with the danger of women 
refusing to marry if our laws are not altered; and speaks of the concubine as 
enjoying an independence denied to married women. If he means that the 
present state of the law tends to diminish the competition for marriage, and 
makes women better content with a single life, that is surely one of the objects 
of the “ woman’s rights” movement, though it would no doubt be more satis- 
factory to arrive at this result by improving the position of the unmarried than 
by refusing to improve the position of the married. If, on the other hand, he 
means that a woman will rather trust herself than her money to a man, this is 
as cruel an imputation as was ever thrown out by the worst satirist of the sex. 
Miss Wedgewood’s essay on the indirect effects of female suffrago appears to 
us to be one of the most valuable in the book. She shows admirably the great 
difficulty which girls have now in continuing their studies after leaving the 
schoolroom, the loss which women suffer from the absence of what she calls “a 
background of common life,” the need of intellectual pursuits as a refuge from 
practical worries, the injury to married life itself from its being made the one 
object of a woman’s interest, the still greater injury to unmarried life. We 
have never seen this put in so striking a form as in the following passage :-— 


“Most of us have chafed under the provoking impossibility of employing an odd 
quarter of an hour whilo we are kept waiting, trying to read or write, and wondering all 
the while whether it is too late for So-and-so to comenow. Something like this, counted 
by years instead of minutes, is the common lot of the average girl; but the special 
aggravation in’ her case is that the time thus spent isnot only wasted and unsatisfactory, 
but unreal. She has to ignore the possibility which may change her whole framework 
of life as nothing changes a man’s life, and to profess an entire absence of anticipation 
as to the one event which for a time fills her whole horizon.”’. 


The conclusion she deduces is one which we cannot coneeive any reasonable 
being doubting about, viz., that the first step needed is to provide a choice of 
careers for women. Home does not generally supply sufficient occupation to 
grown-up daughters: it is only a small minority who can satisfy themselves 
with purely intellectual interests: where is the practical interest to come from f 
Partly from admission to professions, at any rate to that of medicine, or to 
responsible public posts, such as that of guardian of the poor. She thinks 
further, that good would arise from the possession of the franchise; first of all 
as increasing the sense of responsibility in women themselves; secondly, as 
bringing before men, in a more practical form, the feelings and opinions of 
‘women upon such points as education and pauperism. We cannot refrain from 
quoting her answer to the objection that*such changes would make women 
strong-minded and unfeminine :— 

“The women who aro warped and strained by the effort of holding their own against 
the world’s hostility or suspicion, afford no rulo for women who under other circum- 
stances shall follow in their paths, and do their work without fighting their battle,” 


Of Miss Wolstenholmoe’s essay we have already spoken to some extent. She 
begins with the difficulties under which girls’ education is now carried on; 
the indifference of parents, the absence of trained certificated teachers, the 
expense of masters. Her hopes for the future are partly from organized courses 
of lectures, from the University examinations which haye been lately thrown 
open to women, and from such institutions as the Hitchin College. As wo have 
seen, she is also a strong advocate for mixed schools. Now that so large a 
proportion of women have to support themselves, she claims for them a share 
in educational endowments. She points out the difficulty of securing a high 
education at home or in small schools. What she recommends most aro large 
day schools, or, in cases where that is impossible, large boarding schools, in 
which the girls should be divided into a number of separate families or homes. 
Having already stated our objections to the plan of mixed schools, we have only 
to add that in other respects her suggestions seem to us thoroughly sensible and 
practical. j 

The last essay is by Mr. Boyd-Kinnear, on the social position of women. 
He points out that advancing civilization has deprived women of many occupa- 
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tions which belonged to her in a simpler state of society; that we cannot map 
out beforehand what employments should be assigned to either sex; that there 
ought to be no obstacle to people finding out byjtrial what work they are really 
fitted for; that if women take up professions or trades for which they are not 
fitted, they will certainly not succeed in them; and if they are prevented from 
taking np that for which they are fitted, it is really the loss of the country at 
large. Ho meets the objection that this will be takıng away labour from-men, 

“and reducing them to idleness or making thom work for lower wages, by the 
answer that, ‘‘instead of there being a surplus of labour in the world, there is 
a huge unsupplied demand for labour, and that our blunder is in forcing too 
much labour artificially into certain channels.” In this we most heartily agree. 
Just as in the human body, nature often sends pain to force people to do what. 
reason had in yain urged upon them before; so in the body politic, distress is 
nature’s call. Emigration is the duty plainly pointed out to this generation ; 
the world is waiting to be replenished. The alarm of political economists about 
the possible over-population of. the world is just on a par with, Mr. Jevons’ 
alarm about the consumption of coal. With the race as with the individual, , 
true wisdom is to let the morrow take care‘of itself. For all we know, within 
fifty years new discoveries may have made coal obsolete, and have multiplied 
indefinitely the means of subsistence. To allow such considerations to interfere 

‘ with plain duties of the present is the mere self-tormenting of dreamers. One 
such plain duty is a better organized emigration agency. People live quite in | 
the dark as to where emigration is wanted, what kind of persons should emigrate, 
and how they should prepare themselves for emigration. To return, however, to 
Mr. Boyd-Kinnear. He very wisely says that we may leave the question, whether 
a particular employment is womanly or not, to be settled by the ‘‘ women who 
may adopt it and the public who will judge them.” Solvitur ambulando : what 
a womanly woman does is the best test of what is womanly. We cannot, 
however, agree with him when he'says that fifty years ago it was hardly thought 
womanly to write a book. Would he mean to assert that their writings brought 
any discredit on such ladies as Miss Burney, Mrs. Carter, Hannah More, Mrs. 
Radcliffe, Miss Edgeworth, Miss Austen, and many others who might be named P 
The rest of the essay is occupied chiefly with topics which have already come, 
under our observation. 


_ There is something of a stern prophetic tone in the introductory essay, in . 


~which the editor points the general moral of the volume. Women have beén 
jleft stranded, she says, by the onward tide of an imperfect civilization; there 
must be a readjustment of man’s and woman's fields of work, and in some 
degree of their manner of life. Some fear that this will revolutionize our homes, 
but the real danger of revolution arises from the selfishness of those who, 
-enjoying all the comforts of home, themselves, refuse to take thought of the 
-misery of the homeless, especially of the misery of the lowest class of homeless 
women. Even in the upper classes the home is spoilt under the pretence ‘of 
honouring home; the Sgnity of woman is becoming an empty name. .We 
must extend our home influences beyond the immediate circle of home; there 
must be an infusion of home influence into workhouses, hospitals, asylums, 
risons. Such a revolution is only carrying out tho spirit of Christianity. Our 
ord’s words to women are all ‘ words of liberation.” From this very imperfect 
abstract it will be seen that the essay is full of interesting matter. In some of 
the details we are compelled to dissent from the writer. Thus, we cannot 
„assign that importance to the union of learning and manual labour which she, 
in common with others, assigns to it. We are far from holding that large in- 
stitutions are generally inferior to small; and we think she carries too far the 
principle of self-sacrifice when she asks that those who are blessed with happy 
homes should not only spend time and money and thought in relieving the dis-' 
tzass of others, but that they should even receive the fallen and the insane as 
inmates of their own homes. ‘With caution, and under peculiar circumstances, 
this may be done with advantage to the fallen, but rarely, if ever, we believe, 
with advantage to the insane, such as would at all compensate the loss to the 
home. : 
` Ona general review of the book, it appears tous that while the different 
writers have fully made out their case as regards the actual condition of women, 
‘and have shown that certain changes may with advantage be made, yet the, 


remedies proposed are not, on the whole, adequate to the occasion. Even jf . 
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every suggestion which they make were carried out, we do not think that they 
could be altogether satisfied with the results which would follow. Confining 
our attention to the case of the upper and middle classes, the evils to be re- 
medied are, in a word, the want of interest in women’s lives generally, and the 
want of a career for the unmarried in particular. It is proposed to correct 
those by an improved education, by giving women some share in public life, 
and by admission to certain professions. 

We may grant that this will do all that is required for married women or for 
single women who have property. It will also do something for single women 
who have to support themselves. But will it do all? Supposing (and we seo 
no reason why it should not be so) that half of the medial profession is com- 
posed of women ;. supposing that in other employments not particularly specified 
in these essays, a superior education should fit twice as many women as at 
Peo to earn their own livelihood, still a very large number will remain who 

aye not the energy for battling single-handed with the world, and in what 
respect will their position be better than itis now? A hint of the manner in 
which we should propose to provide for these is given in Mr. Boyd-Kinnear’s 
essay, where he speaks of the present movement in favour of sisterhoods, and 
shows that the dissolution of convents had an injurious effect upon the position 
of women. We believe that no change will be thoroughly satisfactory which 
does not include the revival of convents in England—convents without 
vows, existing not only for the performance of religious duties, but for co- 
operation in practical work of whatever kind. Asthis subject was treated of at 
length in the June number of this Review, we shall not dwell longer upor 
it here, but merely conclude with saying that in this way, and no other, do we 
conceive it possible to provide for every educated woman an independent posi- 
tion, a participation in large interests, and a sphere of practical wen ae 





Y.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Curiosities of the Pulpit: Anecdotes of Celebrated Preachers. By THOMAS JACK- 
son, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Rector of Stoke Newington. 


Suc a work, if done at all as it should be, must be full of interest. 
Mr. Jackson has collected together from all manner of sources, primitive, 
medieval, and modern, sayings of, and sayings about, preachers. He has added 
g poon index to serve as a clue amidst his veritably Cretan labyrinth of good 
things. : 

To give a specimen of such a book would be like offering a brick as a sample 
of a lout But the following is so good, that we are tempted to offer it to 
our readers :— 


“James Axley, familiarly called ‘Old Jemmy,’ was a renowned and redoubtable 
preacher of East Tennessee. The following is an account of a sermon which he 
addressed to a rough backwoods’ congregation. The narrator was Hugh L. White, a 
judge of that State, and afterwards a leading member of the American Federal 

enate :-— 

“It was noised through tho town of Jonesborough that Mr. Axley would hold forth 
on the morning of the ensuing Sabbath. ‘The famous divine was a great favourite— 
with none more than with Judge White. At the appointed hour the judge, in company 
with a large congregation, was in attendance at the house of prayer. All were hushed 
in expectation. Mr. Axley entered, but with a clerical brother, who was ‘put up’ to 
preach. The congregation was composed of a border population; they were dis- 
appointed ; this was not the man they had come to hear, consequently there was a good 
deal of misbehaviour, The discourse was ended, and Mr. Axley rose. It isa custom 
in the new country when two or more preachers are present, for each of them to have 
something to say. The people opine that it is a great waste of time to come a long 
distance and be put off with a short service. I have gone into church at eight o'clock 
in the morning, and have not come out again until five o’clock in the afternoon. shout 
administrations are the growth of thicker settlements. 

“Mr, Axley stood silently surveying the congregation until every one was riveted. 
He then began :— f : 

«Tt may be a very painful duty, but it is a very solemn one, for a minister of the 
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Gospel to reprove vice, misconduct, and sin, whenever and wherever he secs it. But 
opocially is this his duty on Sunday and at church. That is a duty I am now about to 
attend to. 

_*And now,’ continued the revorend speaker, pointing with his long finger in the 
direction indicated, ‘ that man sitting out yonder behind the door, who got up and went 
out while the brother was preaching, stayed out as long as he wanted to, got his boots 
full of mud, came back and stamped tho mud off at the door, making all the noise ho 
could, on purpose to disturb the attention of the congregation, and then took his seat; 
that man thinks I mean him. No wonder hedoes. Tt doesn’t look as if he had been. 
raised in the white settlements, does it, to behave that way at meeting? Now, my 
friend, I’d advise you to learn better manners before you come to church next time.— 
But I don't mean him. 

“And now,’ again pointing at his mark, ‘that little girl sitting therc, about half- 
way of the house—I should judge her to be about sixteen years old—that’s her with 
the artificial flowors on the outside of her bonnet and the inside of her bonnet; she - 
has a breast-pin on, too (they were very severe upon all superfluities of dress), she that 
was giggling and chattering all theZtime the brother was preaching, so that even the 
old sisters in the neighbourhood couldn’t hear what he was saying, though they tried 
to. She thinks I mean her. I'm sorry from the bottom of my heart for any parents 
that have raised a girl to her time of day, and haven’t taught her how to behave when 
she comes to church. Little girl, you have disgraced your paronts as well as yourself, 
Behave better next time, wont you P—But I don’t mean her? 

“ Directing his finger to another aim, he said: ‘That man sitting there, that looks 
as bright and pert as if he never was asleep in ‘his life, and never expected to be, but 
that, just as soon as the brother took his text, laid his head down on the back of tho 
‘seat in front of him, went sound asleep, slept the whole time, and snored; that man 
thinks I mean him. My friend, don’t you know the church ain't the place to sleep? 
If you needed rest, why didn’t you stay at home, take off your clothes, and go to bed? 
that’s the place to sleep, not church. The next time you have a chance to hear a 
‘sermon, I advise you to keep awake.——But I don’t mean him? Thus did he proceed, 
pointing out every man, woman, and child, who had in the slightest deviated from a 
ee line of conduct; characterizing the misdemeanour, and reading sharp lessons 
of rebuke. 

“Judge White was all this time sitting at the cnd of the front seat, just under the 
speaker, enjoying the old gentleman’s disquisition to the last degree; twisting his neck 
around, to notico if the audience relished the ‘down-comings’ as much as he did; 
rubbing his hands, smiling, chuckling inwardly. Between his tecth and cheek was a 
monstrous quid of tobacco, which, the better he was pleased, the more he chewed; tho 
‘more he chewed, the more he spat; and behold, tho floor boro witness to the results. 
At length, the old gentleman, straightening himself up to his full height, continued, 
with great gravity :— 

“< And now I reckon you want to now who I do moan. I mean that dirty, nasty, 
filthy, tobacco-chewer, sitting on tho end of that front seat’—his finger, meanwhile, 
pointing true as the needle to the pole—‘Sce what he has been about! Look at thosc 
puddles on the floor; a frog wouldn’t got into them; think of tho tails of the sisters’ 

-dresses being dragged through that muck.’ : 

«Tho crost-fallen judge averred that ho never chewed any more tobacco in ie fe 

English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases. Collected from the most Authentic 
Sources, Alphabetically Arranged, and Annotated. By W. Carew Haz- 
LITT. London: John Russell Smith. 

THE value of this manual of English proverbs, over and above that of those 
which have gone before, consists chiefly in Mr. Hazlitt’s opportunity, afforded 
by his extensive study of Elizabethan and yet earlier literature, of giving the 
‘earliest, and therefore the purest, versions of many of the most famous pro- 
verbs in our language. Others have pioneered the way for him as regards 
alphabetical arrangement; and, indeed, as in the case of Ray, to whom he 
hardly assigns just commendation, as regards annotation. Others, of whom he 
has taken no notice in his preface, have lightened other parts of his labour ; 
but none, probably, have been so competent, because far less conversant with our 
older literature, to enrich their collections and collations of proverbs with data and. 
deductions from the primordia of our literature. And it unquestionably imparts 
additional interest to a subject always interesting, to find that adages in vogue 
amongst our contemporaries were in vogue with our remote forefathers; that 
James Howell, in 1630, could avail himsclf of the “old sayed sawe,” ‘‘ A fool 
and his money are soon parted,” and must have been familiar with the adage, 
“ A drunken man never takes harm,” and the proverbial expression, ‘‘ A nine 
days’ wonder,” which Mr. Hazlitt tells us was the title of a tract published in 
1600. ‘By hook or by crook ”—whateyer the meaning of the expression, as to 
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which we remit our readers to the pages of Notes and Queries, which work the 
subject more exhaustively than our editor's limits would allow him to do—may 
bo traced back as far as Spenser's “ Faéry Queen;” and of a vast many other 
familiar adagial sontences the pedigree is traced in the pages of Mr. Hazlitt to 
an antiquity we should hardly -have claimed for them. Some proverbial 
rhymes or quasi-rhymes, too, are presented to us in this volume, we should 
imagine for the first time in a collection. From’a edpy of an edition of the 
- “Grete Herball” (1561), wherein it is written in a coéyal hand, Mr. Hazlitt 
has given us this true and wholesome maxim :— 
“ A little house well filled, 
A little land well tilled, 
And a little wife well willed, 
Are great riches.” 
And we do not recollect to have seen till now the version of the proverb, ‘If 
wishes were horses, beggars would ride,” which Mr. Hazlitt gives at p. 225 :— 
“Tf wishes would bide, 
Beggars would ride.” 


A proverb in p. 287, of the rhyming kind, arrests our fancy, whether it can 
claim antiquity or not; anent the proper measure of sleep. It runs thus:— 
“ Nature requires five ; 
Custom gives seven : 


Laziness takes nine, 
And wickedness eleven.” * 


But, not to dwell upon the feature which we have indicated, as, to our think- 
ing, the most novel and attractive in this adage-compilation, we should draw 
attention, secondly, to the excellent samples of the ‘‘ weather and seasons ” pro- 
verb which the author has been able to accumulate. Herein we find two or threo 
distinct forms of the proverb which various counties possess, originating from 
a copious induction as to the weather prospects when the highest neighbouring 
hill has its top enyeloped in mist. Lancashire holds that 

“Tf Rivington Pike do wear a hood, 
Be sure the day will ne’er hold good.” (P. 221.) 


Cumberland is persuaded that 


“Tf Skiddaw hath a cap, 
Scruffel wots full well of that.” 


And the counties of, Leicester, Lincoln, and Nottingham have a similar weather- 
adage when the clouds hang around the towers of Bever or Belvoir Castle. 
Though we do not know that it is shaped in words, Gloucestershire people have 
the same belief in reference to May Hull. 

A curious and ancient weather proverb, which may be culled from the earliest 
pages in this volume, would be interesting in many years, though the ante- 
cedents of this year until Lammas-tide have not been such as to mako the 
adage applicable to it :— 

“ A frosty winter and a dusty March, 
And a rain about Aperill, 
And another about the Lammas time, 
When the corn begins to fill, 
Is worth a plough, of gold, 
And all her pins theretill.” (P. 13.) 


And the current faith as to “mackerel skies” and ‘mares’ tails” as foul- 
weather prognostics is shaped into the couplet— 
“ A mackerel sky and mares’ tails 
Make lofty ships carry low sails.” (P. 24.) 

Agricultural proverbs—as is natural—are plentiful, and these are not over- 
looked by our editor. Just now, when the Mechis and others are advocating 
thin sowing, one catches at the proverb in p. 225, “If thou wouldost have a 
good crop, sow with thine hand, but pour not out of the sack.” And although 
in the present day there is a great clearance of timber, and an inclination to 





* Wo suspect the discriminating verbs here are modorn insertions. The saying, as 
current in the west of England, is simply, 
% Nature five, custom sev'n, 
Idleness ninc, wickeduess ‘lev’n.”—Ep. 
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grub up woods and get all land under cultivation, we fancy that there is sound 
wisdom in the maxim (p. 186), ‘‘ He that plants trees loves others besides him- 
self.” Another proverb, ‘‘ Lime makes a rich father, but a poor son,” must 
probably be taken “cum grano,” for although a note of Denham’s, which 
. Hazlitt quotes, avers that ‘‘lime impoverishes land in time,” this is not 
true of all kinds of soil, and the immense value of lime in agriculture is now 
beginning to be acknowledged. Apropos of the peasantry, who till our fields,. 
mend our hedges, and are the best judges of the soundness of the proverb— 


“ An eldern stake and a blackthorn ether (/.e., hedge) 
Will make a hedge to last for ever ”—(p. 52), 


it is hard to believe what the proverb cited at 262, “Like a parish top,” 
and the explanation of it by Mr. Dyce in a noto on the phrase in his edition of 
Beaumont and Fletcher (i. 138), seem to establish—viz., that a big spinning-top 
was of old kept by the parish for their amusement. ‘‘Tempora mutantur,” 
and the hobbies of our Squire Hazeldines in ‘“ My Novel” are the only relics 
of this kind of Arcadian state of things. Let us hope that an interest in the 
better housing of the labouring class may recover for our day the credit 
which a former age seems to have deserved more than we, though its efforts 
were apparently puerile and misdirected occasionally. Among country pro- 
verbs we thank Mr. Hazlitt for preserving one appertaining to Herefordshire, 
and for the concise annotation which he correctly appends to it (p. 476) :— 


“Wine, wood, women, and water.” 


This country is said to be famous for it’s four W’s; viz., its wine (cyder), its wood 
(its sylvan scenery), its women, and its water (the river “ Wye ’’). 


Glancing at general proverbs, we are inclined to doubt whether Mr. Hazlitt’ s: 
illustration of '‘ A white wall is a fools writing paper,” p 38, by a quotation 
from Charles amb, is altogether pertinent. The similitude of a shallow 
intellect to white paper is another and a different idea from that which French,, 
Spanish, Italians, and Latins have agreed to dignify as a proverb, touch~ 
ing the empty-headedness of the scribbler on walls. And often Mr. Hazlitt, 
in the oddest way. withholds from us a note or a trace when we feel sure he 
could give one if he would. ‘‘ As round as a Pontypool waiter” might have 
been commented upon as referring to the “ hardware” which is, or was, one 
of that town’s staples. ‘‘ For a flying cnemy make a silver bridge” might 
have been traced up to the Italian. ‘‘ He hath brought up a bird to peck out 
his own eyes” (162) might have called forth a whole treasure of illustration and 
annotation, instead of the singularly vague comments of Ray, which Mr. Haz- 
litt has contented himself with reprinting. On the other hand, light is often 
thrown by him on dark places. We never knew before the exact explanation 
of the word ‘‘ cockney.” Itisto be found in p. 28. Orofa ‘‘knave in grain,” h.e., 
of a scarletdye. A ‘‘Henry-sophister” is apparently given up. We fancy 
that there used to be supposed to be some connection betwixt it and ‘‘épicogoc,’” 
“ yaldè sapiens.” ‘‘ Beyond the leap, beyond the law,” is a very Irish proverb, 
which is elucidated by aid of a letter to the Times of May, 1868. The leap is 
a kind of stairs of rock, a good many miles beyond Cork, up which no horses 
can go, and beyond which the king’s writ was considered useless. Mr. Haz- 
litt’s citation of the episcopal adago, ‘‘ Canterbury is the higher rack, but 
Winchester is the .better manger,” might have been eminently consolatory to 
any prelates who, having seen Dr. Longley’s placo filled, have now the possible 
retirement of Dr. Sumner to fall back upon; only he seems to think that the 
proverb does not hold as good now as in Bishop Langton’s day. On the pro- 
verb ‘“‘ Share and share alike, some all and some never a whit,” we have only 
Ray’s comment, ‘‘Leonina societas,” vouchsafed us by way of annotation. 
Mr. Hazlitt might have added the curious and historical French adage, 
“Partage de Montgomery, tout d'un côté, rien de Pautre,” a Montgomery 
division, all on one side and nought on the other; where Montgomery stands 
for the Scotch captain of the Free Companions, who took for himself the lion’s 
share when his comrades sacked a town. Mr. Hazlitt records a kindred proverb 
elsewhere—viz., ‘‘ All òn one side, like Bridgnorth election.” 

Wo have, perhaps, said enough to induce readers to explore this new mine 
of old adage-lore for themselves, and can safely promise them amusement and 
profit in doing so. The drawbacks, for which they must be prepared, are great 
carelessness in the printing cf the Greek parallels, and not over-careful printing 
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of the Latin adages, which, by tho way, are a little de trop in a work called 
English Proverbs. Nor can wo say that we altogether go bail for the tone and 
style of tho preface. , J. D. 


The Central-Asian Question, from an Eastern Stand-point. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 

MoprErn England, which has been discovered to be an Asiatic rather than an 
European Power, naturally questions Russia, which is both European and 
Asiatic, with some curiosity on finding her in Central Asia, Englishmen how- 
ever aro affirmed to be neither European nor Asiatic, but English, Irish, and 
Scotch, more particularly English, that cannot be induced to question anything 
but Parliamentary Reform and the Irish Church, an assertion which charges 
them with a manifest unfitness for that splendid sceptre which Providence has 
committed to them in the Hast. The prodigious expansion of Peter the Great’s 
Russia is nearly as great a marvel in the world’s politics as the Anglo-Indian 
Empire and the Great Republic. The Muscovite has arrived at Samarcand, and 
Afghanistan is in hopeless disorder: thatis England’s peril. The slow collision 
coming on of these mighty forces recalls the period when Britons and French- 
men used to fight out their European duels around a few forts on the shores of 
the Great Mogul. Tempora mutantur? The speakers in the House of Commons 
recently (July 6) appeared to view the situation with less jealousy than is 
manifested in this pamphlet, and the prevailing impression was that the danger 
must be warded off more by good government, fortifying tho gates of India, 
and pointing our railroads towards them, than by a too fevered interference with 
Afghans, negotiations with Persia, and understandings with Russia. The 
writer before us however, who is evidently acquainted with the politics of the 
East and the peculiarities of the Asiatic mind, seems to us wise in pointing the 
attention of our statesmen to a more unsuspected danger. He attributes to 
Russia no immediate design of attacking us, but urges at the same time that tho 
proximity of her arms as she advances nearer will infallibly act as an unsettling 
temptation to the native mind, and might be menacing in the extremo at an 
internal crisis; while if it effected nothing directly in the Hast, it may one of 
these days check England very seriously on the chess-board of European politics, 
and make Russia Dictator of the West. The tactics he urges are greater diplo- 
matic activity on the part of Calcutta among the alale nations, the gate- 
keepers of India; and he takes Lord Lawrence’s late administration severely to 
task for too much letting alone. The thin volume will well repay a careful 
perusal. C. H. 


Another England, Life, Living, Homes, and Homemakers in Victoria. By E. 
Carton BoorTu, late Inspector of Settlement to the Government of Victoria, 
Australia. London: Strahan & Oo. Melbourne: George Robertson. 

Or should it be ‘‘ Another Ireland”? For Mr. John Martineau’s ‘ Letters 
from Australia” report that under the O’Shanassy Government it was almost 
impossible for any but Irish and Roman Catholics to obtain any place; and 
that on all the railways completed during that Hibernian reign the porters are 
still Irish toa man. Mr. Booth’s yolume is an energetic picture of human 
enterprise in subduing the earth, and it must also be confessed of tho earth’s 
zayonge in, to some extent, subduing the human. Let those who imagine that 
only Irish Celts were improved away from their own country, and that in the 
dark old days of the earliest Plantagenets, remark the practicó of even these 
nee times, within the present century, and how coolly it can be recorded in 


“ A man was accounted honourable in proportion to the number of blacks he had 
‘knocked over,’ the ‘knocking over’ process being effected by means of a bullet projected 
out of a rifle. Sometimes the work of the eradication of the blacks was offected moro 
quickly and more quietly. A handful of arsenic with a bag of flour, and the flour 
presented to the members of a friendly tribe, was found to be cheaper than powder and 
shot and was therefore used whenever opportunity offered.” (P. 10.) 

-Mx. Booth’s is a newspaper sort of style, and his object in writing is apparently 
to entertain the general reader and atiract immigrants into his charming country, 
rather than to instruct the home student by a comprehensive account furnished 
with careful statistics and an accurate and systematic chronology. The reader 
must provide his own map, and its date should be as much later than 1831 as 
possible if he wants to ascertain the position of all the towns described in this 


` 
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book which the Gold Era has produced in addition to the old pastoral seats 
at Melbourne and Geelong. The religion, literature, and education of this 
southern Britannia do not appear to have occurred to our ‘Inspector of 
Settlement ;” and we must be content with knowing that, besides the news- | 
pepe: Geelong “has several poets” and is even famous for its “ vineyards, 

otanic gardens, and poetry.” It is very tantalizing not to be told the name of 
even the Laureate of the infant England. In regard to religion we have a brief 
intimation that the Roman Catholics aré going to outdo all the architecture of 
Melbourne with their new church as far as the Protestant cathedral is surpassed 
by the Wesleyan ; and from this hint, coupled with Mr. Martineau’s above, the 
judicious reader will compose his own estimate of one very important element 
of the present and future national life of “ Another England.” 0. H 


VI.—GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Reise auf der Insel Sardinien, Nebst einem Anhang über die phönicischen Inschriften 
Sardiniens. Von HEINRICH. FREIHERRN VON MALTZAN. Leipzig: Dyk’sche 
Buchhandlung. London: Williams and Norgate. 

To the moderately adventurous tourist, desirous of the excitement to be found 
in a comparatively untravelled country, and able to dispense with the English 
ideal of creature comforts, we can give no better advice at this touring season 
of the year than to make himself acquainted with the contents of Freiherr von 
Maltzan’s interesting book, and then set out and explore Sardinia. The author 
—an experienced traveller in Africa and in the East—paid a visit to this island 


- about a year and a half ago, gives us therefore late intelligence, and writes 


about what he saw with contagious enthusiasm. He sailed from Palermo to , 
Cagliari in a steamer which, strange to say, only plied twice a month between 
the two sister-islands. Indeed, Italy as well as Europe in general seems as yet 
to have troubled itself very little about Sardinia ; and owing to this neglect, the 
latter still retains, in a most attractive degree, the dress, manners, and customs of 
earlier times, and the old cities and monumental remains with which it abounds 
are still in process of discovery. . 

_im the small volume we are noticing—fall, by the way, of spirited illustra- 
tions—the naturalist and geologist will find much to attract them. Sardinia is 
rich in flowers and insects; very rich, too, in fossil remains. Ethnological 
readers will enter with interest into the labours of the Reverend Archeologist, 
G. Spano, who “has opened out a whole world of antiquities dating from the 


` time of the Phoenicians and Oarthaginians,” as well as into theories respecting 


the mysterious round towers and so-called “ giants’ graves ;” but we prefer tó 
touch briefly on some facts illustrative of popular habits at the present day. 
On all great occasions in family life—on the wedding-day, to begin with, on 
the birth or the marriage of a child, or on-the celebration of any important 
domestic anniversary—it is de rigueur thatthe husband and wife should eat, not 
only from the same plate, but with the same spoon. Hence, when the wife has 
just become a mother, and is keeping her bed, her husband slips under the 
counterpane to share her first repast; but the author does not consider that this 
justifies the idea put forth by some authorities that a custom, still prevalent as 
we know among certain savages, of the husband assuming the attitude of in- 
valid, and receiving congratulations and visits in his wife’s steid, ever obtained 
in Sardinia. Also he treats as a calumny the report given by early travellers. 
of the lives of aged and burdensome relatives being customarily abridged by 
means of a class of women specially devoted to the office, and called ‘ Acca- 
badure,”’ from the verb “ accapare,” corresponding with the French ‘‘ achever.” 


` Traces, however, of ‘‘ bride-capture” do certainly still exist. When a young 


man falls in loye he sends on a mission to the parents of the girl his father, who 
opens proceedings by declaring in figurative language that he is searching for 


‘a white and spotless dove—or, less .poetically, for a mare or a cow—to be the 


comfort of his old age, and knows that those he is addressing possess just such 
atredsure. Upon that there is a great deal of figurative circumlocution on the 
other side, and daughter after daughter is brought in for inspection and dis- 
missed, till at length the chosen bride, whose duty itis to kick, scratch, and 
struggle might and main, is forcibly dragged in by her parents; and on her 
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appearance the father of the future bridegroom solemnly declares that she it is 
whom he is in search of. This is but the beginning of complicated ceremonies, 
manifestly of very ancient origin; but for them, as well as for an account of the 
elaborate pantomimic and elegiac imprpvisation on the part of women profes- 
sionally employed to wail and howl in the chambers of the dead, we must refer 
to Baron Maltzan’s very pleasant and instructive work. L. 0.8. 


Der deutsch-russische Konflikt an der Ostsee. Yon W. von Boor. Leipzig: 
Verlag yon Duncker und Humblot. London: David Nutt. 

THE alarmists amongst our Indian politicians, who are for ever watching with 
suspicion and fear the advance now making by Russia in the East, will find a 
kindred spirit in Herr von Bock. He takes an equally gloomy view of the 
invasion of Russian influence on the shores of the Baltic, and looks upon a 
conflict between the Germanic and Muscovite races as the tremendous impend- 
ing catastrophe, against which it behoves the former to be equally on their 
guard in Europe and in Asia; to watch and circumvent the ‘assimilation 
process” as carefully in Livonia as in Afghanistan, The pamphlet is written 
im spirited style by one whose heart and soul are in the cause of the Saxon, and 
published for the benefit of distressed Hsthonians and Finlanders. F 


R. Rothes Nachgelassene Predigten, 3 Bande. T. u. IL. Bd. herausgegeben von 
Dr. D. SCHENKEL; IO. Bd. herausgegeben von PFARRER J. BLEEK. 
Elberfeld: Verlag von R. L. Friderichs. 

Rorus, of Heidelberg, has long been known as one of the most profound of 
the theological thinkers of Germany. Since Schleiermacher’s famous book on 
the same subject, no work has appeared on speculative morals to be compared 
in originality to the ‘‘ Theological Ethics” of Richard Rothe. He had also in 
his own country a very high reputation as a preacher. In the latter years of 
his life he preached seldom, and generally with reluctance. But whenever 
during the week the tidings spread through Heidelberg that Rothe was to 
preach on the following Sunday, when the morning arrived the large Uni- 
versity church was crowded in a manner very unlike its usual Sunday appear- 
ance. The preacher who thus attracted so many hearers in a not very church- 
going city had none of the usual giftsof the popular orator. Voice, appearance, 
and manner gavo the impression of weakness rather than of power. Nor was 
. the attractiveness of the sermon owing to rhetoric, or to learned display. The 
language was unusually simple and unornate; and it would have been im- 
possible for a stranger to have detected the learned professor in the evangelical 
preacher. Very simple were the words of the preacher, generally on some 
familiar theme of Christian Faith or Life, but for his hearers they possessed a 
never-failing charm. One reason of this, no doubt, was the love and esteem 
with which he was universally regarded. The union in his character of high 
scientific courage with the profoundest personal humility was to young men 
especially singularly engaging. His students hung upon his words. Even a 
commonplace truth from the lips of Rothe was prized and treasured, for they 
ey the loving heart and the magnificent brain of their simple, earnest coun- 
sellor. 

Such being the reputation of Rothe as a preacher, not in Heidelberg alone, 
but wherever his students and friends were scattered, the announcement made, 
after his death in the autumn of 1867, that his sermons were to be published, 
gave great satisfaction. Three volumes have now appeared. The first two 
volumes, printed from Rothe’s own manuscripts, are edited by his friend and 
colleague, Dr. Schenkel, of Heidelberg. The first volume contains the sermons 
pave in Rome when he was chaplain to the Prussian embassy, Bunsen 

eing ambassador at the time. The second volume gives the sermons delivered 
in the Wittemberg Seminary, and in Heidelberg while he filled the office of 

University preacher there. The third volume has been printed from the short- 

hand notes of Pastor Bleek, son of the eminent theologian of that name, who, 

when a student in Bonn, acquired stenography for the very purpose of writing 
down Rothe’s sermons: By that time Rothe had ceased to write his sermons. 

Dr. Schenkel would have been entitled to our gratitude for his share in the 

publication were it not for the liberties he has taken with the sermons in the 

first volume. He has expunged, or in some way corrected, ‘‘such interpreta- 
tions of Scripture,” to quote his own words, “and such statements as I con- 
fidently knew Rothe had not only changed his mind about long ago, but which 
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he would have regretted being published with the authority of his name.” A 
German critic has already said of the proceeding that it is ‘‘a literary scandal.” 
Had Dr. Schenkel indicated in notes where he thought the sentiment of the 
text differed from Rothe’s matured opinion, ho would have done good service. 
But he has made his alterations without giving us a hint where they occur, 
and although he says they are few in number, we are never certain whether 
what we are reading is Rothe’s own, or whether it hasbeen touched by 
Schenkel’s improving pen. Rothe's change of sentiments is no excuse for 
these changes. It is true that during his long life he passed through several 
important phases of religious thought. As a student at the University of 
Heidelberg, his life, as described, in his own words, was ‘cin religids-poetisch- 
wissenschaftliches Idyll.” The writers of the Romantic school, the Schlegels, 
Tieck, Fouqué, and especially Novalis, were his fayourites. At the theological 
Seminary, again, all is changed. He is an earnest, tearful pietist, the com- 
panion of Stier and Emil Krummacher—and Zinzendorf has taken the place 
of Novalis. Afterwards, like his friend Bunsen, ho gradually adopted a broader 
mode of religious thought, and ended, to the great sorrow of many, by casting 
in his lot with the most advanced school of German theologians. To trace 
the gradual development of these changes in the case of one so sincere and 
pious cannot but be interesting. But Dr. Schonkel, by obliterating as he has 
done some of the landmarks, has to a certain extent placed this out of our 
power. 

In all the sermons in these volumes there lies a power of awakoning thought. 
This was to be expected. But their erystal clearness and beautiful simplicity 
of feeling will take many by surprise. Though the sermons of a great meta- 
physician, there is nothing ponderous in them, and sometimes there is an airy 
grace and a genial play of fancy very delightful when we remembor how learned 
and profound the preacher was. We take our first extract from a sermon on 
John i. 19—28, entitled ‘‘ The testimony of John the Baptist to Christ ” :— 


«To many it may appear unbecoming that the Baptist should have commenced his 
testimony to Christ with a testimony about himself. We shall not argue the point, but 
content ourselves with observing that the blame of the proceeding does not belong to 
John, but to those who gave occasion to the testimony. No one would have more 
willingly refrained from speaking of himself than John; no one had more decidedly 
- directed men away from himself to Christ. No one would with more pleasure have 
been entirely forgotten for Christ than the Baptist, as we shall have an opportunity of - 
observing. But how could he avoid it? The peoplo with whom he had to do thought 
otherwise; the question about the visible Baptist lay far nearer their hearts than that 
about the invisible Messiah. Such is the general disposition of the world. The herald 
of the Saviour, he who by doctrine and life preaches the faith, at him people gaze far 
more cagerly than at tho preached Saviour. ‘Chey will hear nothing about the latter 
until everything is made quite clear about the former. So long as there’ is anything 
requiring explanation, or causing doubt, regarding the one, whether real or seeming, 
w long do their consciences rock them to sleep, and no questions are asked about the 

aviour.” 


We take another extract from a sermon called ‘The Conflict of the Christian 
with Life” :— 


“ Tt is very common to represent the life of a Christian under the image ef a conflict. 
‘I bave fought a good fight,’ writes the Apostle Paul (2 Tim. iv. 7, 8); but this is a 
mode of representation which Christians in our day employ in an unwarrantable 
manner. Conflictisa great word; it flatters vanity and conceit. But conflict alone, 
and by itself, does not make the Christian. Every one has to fight a battle in this world, 
if his nature is not altogether weak and womanly. This follows from the nature of this 
world: to every one who has any purpose in life, certain obstacles oppose themselves, 
which have to be overcome. Tho more self-sceking a man is, the more numerous these 
obstacles are ; and the complete egoist has the severest conflict. Conflict alone is not 
the sign of the Christian ; strength of character by itself is not accepted by God; it is 
. the good fight that shows the Christian. The peculiar nature of our conflict with life is 
designed to show whether we shall be approved as Christians or not. And itis, for every 
one of us, of the highest moment that we consider the nature of our conflict with life, 
and jadge whether we stand there as fighters for God or for ourselves, or rather for the 
kingdom of that Prince who ruleth, as the Scripture saith, ‘in the air.’” 


Dr. Schenkels sketch of Rothe’s life, prefixed to the first volume, will be 
read with deepest intorest. Hoe has given us in a casual way, in addition to 
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the narrative, a good many of Rothe’s opinions and sayings. It is to be 
regretted, however, that in some cases he has recorded sayings likely to give 
pain. Rothe’s dying request that nothing might be said at his grave calculated 
to give pain to others, should have kept such sayings out of the book, as well 
as all the side-thrusts which Dr. Schenkel indulges in at his own numerous 
theological enemies. We believe it will occur to many in reading this sketch, 
interesting and well written as it is, that the public are entitled to a more 
complete and better authenticated account of a man so eminent as Rothe. 
Why should we not have his own letters, and be allowed to judge of his stand- 
point by reading his own words? Selected sentences often convey a very 
unfair impression. A complete biography of Rothe, with his letters to his 
friends of different parties, would be a deeply interesting book. Let us hope 
that it will yet be written, and in a spirit worthy of his universal fame and 
catholic sympathies. He was a man of whom learned Germany was proud, 
beloved and respected by theologians of every school; it is therefore unfair to 
the living as well as to the dead, to endeayour to conyert his biography 
into a polemic in the interest of the Protestantenverein. J. G. 


Indische Streifen. Line Sammlung von Bisher in Zeitschriften zerstreuten 
kleineren Abhandlungen von ALBRECHT WEBER. Berlin: Nicolaische 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. London: David Nutt. 

We have here a volume composed of articles on Indian life and literature 
which have already made their appearance in periodicals. -Between them there 
is no particular connection, except indeed their common aim, that of throwing 
light upon the spirit of the Indian mind ; but they are arranged in a certain 
order, the six earlier ones having reference to the Vedic period, the next six 
taking Buddhism for their subject. Then come three- articles upon a docu- 
ment which possesses certain Buddhistic features, and goes by the formidable 
name of Bharatakadyatringika. Ittis a%collection of thirty-two popular stories, 
all holding up mendicant monks to ridicule and contempt. The date of these 
stories is not known, but certain words and even phrases point to a remote origin. 
Woe shall make no apology for quoting one of them, rather than attempting to 
- follow the learned commentator in his philological and historical researches. 


“Only at proper times, and no others, should doubting questions be put. 
Take, as example, the party of monks that hung to the tail of the cow. 
‘Where blockheads press onwards with covetous longing inspired, 

Let us not join ourselves to them, teaches the tale of the cow. 


“In Sughoshgrima dwelt several mendicant monks. One of them, Sarvapacu by 
name, made himself a garden. After a few years it was full of heavenly trees, flowers, and 
fruits—a very heavon’s garden! Then came by night the heavenly cow (Wunsch-kuh) 

` to graze therein; and when morning broke, she flew away again into the sky. As the 
garden was daily more and more devastated by her, the good monk set himself one night 
to watch. Back came the cow, grazed the whole night through, and when at last he 
saw her mount to heaven he hung on to her tail, and thus got to heaven himself. 
There ho had delicious cakes to dat. Enraptured by their taste, the next day he took 
a cake, hung again to the tail of the cow, and thus returned to his garden, and in the 
morning went to his house. ‘Then the other monks gathered round him, and asked him, 
Whero hast thou been?’ He answered, ‘In heaven; there saw I Indra, Candra, 
Içvara, Vindyaka, &c., and ate such cakes,’ Then he showed them what he had brought. 
The monks took a little bit, and it clave to their tongue. They said, ‘ Listen; take us 
too to heaven, that we may see it and enjoy the dainties there.’ He replied, ‘Come 
with me, then, to-day into the garden, and conceal yourselves. When the cow flies up 
into the air I will bang to her tail; one of you must hang to my foot, another to his—thus 
must we form a chain.’ So it was then, and they all mounted towards the sky. When 
they had got half-way, a doubt arose in the one who hung lowest of all, and he asked, 
‘Ho thou! how large, then, are the cakes in heaven?’ Then the uppermost monk, 
tho blockhead, let go the tail of the cow, and showed him with both hands: ‘See, they 
are as large as this.’ Then they all fell down to the earth. Therefore no onc must 
sock to have a doubt solved at an unfitting time.” ea 


Kritische Grammatik der Sanskrita-Sprache in Kirgerer Fassung. Von FRANZ 
Borer. Berlin: Nicolaische Verlagsbuchhandlung. 

Borpr’s Critical Grammar of the Sanscrit language was originally published in 

1827. This was followed by a later edition in 1832, and in 1834 it appeared 

in the abridged form of which the present is the fourth edition. The object of 
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the abridgment was to adapt the book to the use of learners. We do not 
affect such a knowledge of Sanscrit as would authorize us to criticize the pro- 
fessor’s grammar, Our position is among the learners for whom the abridg- 
ment was made. Those who wish to master the acknowledged difficulties of 
Sanscrit will have recourse to the larger work, but for those who are beginning 
we know of no grammar so likely to be a real help as this abridged ocean of 
opp. ‘ . H. 


Caroli Guilelmi Goettlingit Opuscula’ Academica, Præfationis loco Auctoris 
imaginem adumbrayit Kuno FIsoHER. Lipsiæ: imprimis Salomonis Hir- 
zelii, London: Williams and Norgate. 

THESE opuscules consist of a brief life of Johann Stigelius, the learned Thurin- 
gian, professor at Jena in the early partof the sixteenth century, and poet-laureate 
to the Emperor Charles V.; of orations on sundry academic occasions; and of 
numerous classical criticisms and disquisitions. They are tho last work of 
their author, Carl Wilhelm Göttling, deceased in January of the present year, 
and received his supervision during his last illness. But he was unable to 
write the preface to them—a want which is supplied by a most fervent tribute 
to his memory by Horr Fischer, who speaks of Géttling not only as eminent 
both as a scholar and antiquarian, but as a man endowed with rich humour, 
lively fancy, warm affections, and simple worth. The first decade of Gdttling’s 
professional life in Jona—which town he loved too well to leave, in spite of 
honourable calls to chairs at Berlin, Göttingen, Tubingen, &c.—was the last 
decade of Goethe’s life, and between these two mon of kindred nature a cordial 
intimacy subsisted. L. ©. 8. 


Shakspere’s simmiliche Werke. Englischer Text, berichtigt und erklärt von 
Benno TsouiscHwitz. Nebst historisch-kritischen Hinleitungen. Halle: 
Verlag yon G. Emil Barthel. London: Williams and Norgate. 

ANOTHER contribution to that mass of Shaksperian literature, of late years 
far more voluminous in Germany than England. Another “critical and exege- 
tical edition” of Shakspere’s works—the special aim of which is to combine 
profound linguistic studies with the study of the great poet. Hence the editor 
tells us that he has “called etymology and historical grammar, as established 
by the latest scientific researches, more extensively to his aid” than has been 
done in the Delius edition—to the merits of which, however, he pays a just 
tribute. But this is to be par excellence tho Shakspere of philologists. We have 
only the first number before us, which contains a long and very interesting 
introduction to the play of Hamlet, as well as the play itself, with dared 
notes. .0.58, 


Erléuterndes Wörterbuch zu Schillers Dichterwerken. Unter Mitwirkung von. 
KARL GOLDBECK, bearbeitet von Lupwic Ruporen. Berlin: Nicolaische 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. London: David Nutt. 


Tus publication, of which the first two numbers are now before us, is a fresh 
roof of the national devotion to Schiller’s works and fame. To some of us it may 
be matter of surprise that one whose style was so clear should require eluci- 
dating by a dictionary like this, and on turning it over, we grow inclined to 
think that any other work of reference might have answered such a-purpose 
just as well; for hardly any of the words given appear peculiar to Schiller. 
Here, for instance, are the contents of a page, taken at random :—Oanna, Oan- 
terbury, Chaplain, Carabineer, Cardinal, Cardinal-Infant. However, it is but 
fair to say that we do now and then come upon some information of a more 
special character, and there is a long critical analysis given of the Bride , 
of Messina, which occupies half, at least, of the second number. L.0.8 


Chronologisch-geographische Einleitung in das Leben Jesu Christi. Von Cx. Ep. 
OASPARI. Hamburg: Agentur’des Rauhen Hauses. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 


Tuts very interesting work is put out by the agency of that celebrated cha- 
titable institution, the Rauhen Haus, with the purpose of controverting the 
“ negative criticism” so extensively applied to tho Gospel narratives in the 
present day, and itis full of valuable information. Although the author charges 
critics of the opposite school with being, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
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biassed in their researches by ‘‘ philosophical preconceptions” and resolute rojec- 
tion of the supernatural, he yet admits that history, chronology, geography, 
and topography haye all been skilfully turned into weapons wherewith to assail 
the authenticity and consistency of the evangelical records. ;His particular 
aim, therefore, in the present publication is to appeal to chronology, geography, 
&c., as- witnesses on the other—i.c., the orthodox—side; and in order to this 
end, his first aep is to seek to harmonize certain apparent discrepancies as to 
time and place, between the synoptical Gospels and the fourth, which he un- 
hesitatingly attributes to the beloved disciple. The following extract will suffi- 
ciently illustrate his method :— 


“The mission of the apostles was to testify of that which they had seen and heard ; 
had all, therefore, seen the same things, been all witnesses to all the Lord’s works, 
their reports would necessarily have been similar. The assumption, moreover, of the 
apostles being all aliko called from the very beginning to the apostolate, and of the whole 
twelvo being the Lord’s constant companions, is completely unfounded. Each of the 
apostles, after having accompanicd his Lord on some definite expedition, returned to his 
own house and calling till a new occasion for accompanying the Lord presented itself. 
Even such passages as Luke v. 11 do not justify us in supposing constant companion- 
ship; for we know that Peter continued subsequently to that event a fisherman, And 
as soon as we are convinced that to-day this disciple, to-morrow that, followed in the 

. Lord’s train, it is only to be oxpected that we should find each more especially the Master’s 
companion when the latter was in his own particular district; Nathanael, for instance, 
at Cana, Peter on the borders of the lake, John in Judea. John was a Hierosolymito ; 
he had acquaintances at Jerusalem (John xviii. 15), and a house thero (John xix. 27). 
There are, indeed, passages in the Synoptics (Luke v. 10) which give the impression of 
John, as well as his father Zebedee, having dwelt at Capernaum, But this sceming 
contradiction is easily disposed of by the following fact. We learn from ancient Jewish 
tradition that one of the privileges of the Israelites inhabiting the land of Israel was 
a right to catch fish in the Lake of Gennesarcth, upon the one condition of their nets not 
intorfering with the shipping thereon. Some of the inhabitants of Jerusalem availed 
themselves of this right before the feast of the Passover, for the purpose of catching, 
drying, and probably salting fish, in order to supply the immense crowds that flocked 
to Jerusalam on that occasion. Now Zebedee and his sons were of the number of theso 
Hierosolymite fishermen, and at that particular time of year pursued their calling in 
partnership with Simon and Andrew. Hence it comes that we always find John on 
tho shores of the Lake of Gennesareth before the Passover (John i. 37; vi. 1; xi. 1), but 
at no other time. When, however, Jesus was in Judea, and more especially when at 
Jorusalem, John was his companion, while Peter and the other Galilean disciples were 
pursuing their own calling on the lake. What, therefore, John witnessed on those ocea- 
sions, and moreover what he alone witnessed, he wrote down in his Gospel.” 


Our space will not allow us to quote further, but this work is fall of varied in- 
formation ; throws fresh light and interest on incidents only too familiar to tho 
ear, and will prove invaluable in the library of many  hard-worked clergyman 
who would fain arrest the attention of his congregation by something more 
palatable than mere dogmatic reiteration, yet has not time himself to draw 
from fresh sources. In this “ framework to the portrait of the Divine Master” 
he will find abundant materials for such a purpose. L. 0. 8. 


Christian Carl Josias Freiherr von Bunsen. Aus seinen Briefen und nach eigener 
Erinnerung geschildert von Seiner Witwe. Deutsche Ausgabe, durch neuo 
Mittheilungen vermehrt von FRIEDRICH Niproxp. Erster Band. 
Leipzig: T. A. Brockhaus. London: Wiliams and Norgato. 

Tus is the first volume of a German translation of that delightful English 
memoir which has excited such wide and vivid interest among ourselves, and 
received so warm a welcome in Germany. But it is not merely a translation ; 

_it is enriched with a good deal of fresh material from Bunsen’s own pen, as 
well as by letters addressed to him from distinguished Germans and by nume- 
rous notes of the editor’s, whose point of view will be at once gathered from his 
preface. Having enumerated several of Bunsen’s claims upon the love and gra- 

titudo of his contemporaries, his labours as archeologist and Hgyptologist, &c., 

he concludes :—‘‘ But all these achievements for the present and in the present 

retire into the background before the ‘Man of the Future.’” It is as religious 
seer, religious reformer, that Herr Nippold delights to anticipate the influence 
of Bunsen extending and strengthening among the German nation. nia 
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Nalus Maha-Bharati Hpisodium. Sextus Sanscritus cum interpretatione Latina 
et annotationibus criticis curante Francisco Bore. _ Berolini Prostat in 
Libraria Fr. Nicolai, 

Tue story of Nalus and Damyanti is an episòde in the ‘“ Maha-Bharati,” one 
of the two great national poems of the Hindus, Itis a beautiful story, with 
a good moral against gambling, once a fashionable vice among the rulers and 
pone of high caste in India. Nalus is King of Nishadha, and has an inherent 

ove of gémbling. In the neighbouring country of Vidarba reigned Bhima, 
whose daughter Damyanti was so beautiful that the fame of her beauty reached 
the ears of Nalus. Walking one day in his garden, he saw some swans. He 
caught one of them for amusement. The bird spoke with a human voice, say- 
ing that if he would let it free it would go and praise Nalus in the presence of 

Damyanti. Bhima saw his daughter pining in secret. Hoe determined to cele- , 

brate her Swayamvara—that, is, to proclaim the public choice of a husband by 

Damyanti, according to the custonfof that age. All the neighbouring princes 

flocked to Vidarba, and among them came Nalus. The gods were also among 

the candidates for the hand of Damyanti. They meet Nalus, and ask him to 

intercede for them. He begs.to be excused, but they adjure him to promise . 

“‘them assistance. To deceive Damyanti they assume the shape and appearance 

of Nalus, but Damyanti is not to be deceived. She distinguishes Nalus from 
the gcds by his shadow. The gods haye no shadow. After the marriage cere- 
monies the evil spirit Kali, enraged that aman is preferred to the immortal 
gods, determines to ruin Nalus. Through neglect of some sacred ablutions 
this evil spirit gets into his body, and engages him at dice with his brother 
Pushkera. He loses his kingdom, and goes into exile with Damyanti. In- 
fatuated by Kali, he forsakes Damyanti, who finds refuge with King Chedi. In 
passing through the forest Nalus rescues a serpent from a flaming bush. The 
serpent turns out to be Karkotaka, one of the demi-gods. He delivers Nalus 
from Kali, and metamorphoses him into a little charioteer, giving him a magical 
garment, by assuming which he. can at any time resume his own proper form. 
He enters the service of Ritupurna, King of Ayodhya, a man celebrated for his 
skill in dice. Meanwhile Bhima, searching the world for his lost ca ee 
finds her with Chedi. She devises a plan for the recovery of Nalus; her father 
proclaims another Swayamvara. The King of Ayodhya determines to be 
present. On the way Nalus exchanges his skill in horsemanship for the king’s 
skill in dice. On arriving at the palace he assumes his proper form, and is 
restored to Damyanti. He seeks Pushkara and wins back his kingdom. Nalus 
and Damyanti thus enter upon a long and happy reign. 

All Sanskrif scholars are agreed that this episode is very old, though its exact 
date, like all other-pieces of Hindu literature, is conjectural. The deities men- 
tioned‘ are the ‘deities of an early age, though there is ample evidence of an 
advanced civilization.’ The virtues of probity, constancy, munificence, devo- 
tion, purity, temperance, patience, are duly valued and praised. This is one 
of the most beautiful of the Hindu poems, and it is perhaps the one best known 
to English readers. - A metrical version of it was made by the late Dean Mil- 
man almost forty years ago.- This version was republished not long since by 
Professor Monier Williams, :with the Sanskrit text and a vocabulary of wore. { 


Geschichte des Weins und der Trinkgeldge. : Von Dr. RUDOLF SCHULTZE. 
Berlin: Nicolaische Verlagsbuchhandlung. London: David Nutt. 

Dr. RUDOLF SOHULTZE is one of a useful class, 'to whom critics are too often 
. disrespectful: he is a laborious and amusing: book-maker. Some time ago we 

noticed a compilation of his on the subjects of Fashion and its different vagaries, 
the Rise and Fall of the Hoop and the Chignon, and so forth. ~ Here is a 
-work ‘of the same kind, respecting the culture, use, and abuse of the ‘juice of” 
the grape; the cups, horns, tankards, &c.,-out of which its votaries have quaffed 
it, amongst all civilized nations of earth, fromithe earliest periods of history 
down. to the present day. L. 0. S. 
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CATHOLICITY. 


HE word Catholic has exercised vast influence in the world for 
many centuries. It has lost none of its influence at the present 
day. There is no word whose meaning it is of greater consequence 
to determine accurately. It appeals to feelings and associations 
which wield prodigious power over many consciences. Itis bound up 
with strong convictions of duty, and with sentiments full of ancient 
traditional reverence, and even of romance. It speaks of a mighty 
and glorious past to the major part of Christendom; it carries the 
mind back to a vast organization, which has rivalled for many ages 
the most powerful political combinations amongst men. To countless 
ears this word Catholic tells of the Christian Church itself; of the 
long list of illustrious men who have fought, and battled, and 
suffered. in its service ; of authority derived from superhuman source ; 
of order and continuity carried along down the long array of 
centuries; of institutions aiming at ends which soar far out of sight 
of all objects pursued by mere temporal aggregations; of rules of life 
which seek to secure the highest happiness on earth, and perfect and 
abiding bliss in heaven. It seems to possess, moreover, an undying 
vitality. For awhile its prestige suffered something of an eclipse, 
and in Protestant regions the term Catholic was associated with 
feelings of dislike, and even contempt. But a great change has 
come over these sentiments in the days in which we live. Catholic, 
VOL. XI. ; M 
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Catholic Tradition, Catholicity, have experienced in England a 
revival of force and influence which is amongst the most remarkable 
phenomena of our time. The word is held in the utmost honour. It 
is prized as the highest distinction by those who possess a title to it, 
and is most energetically, and most successfully, used as an instrument 
of fascination and conversion. There are few English clergymen 
nowadays who are insensible to the charm of belonging to what is 
regarded as a Catholic Church, whilst many steadfastly proclaim 
that- this very quality of Catholicity is endowed by Divine favour 
. with prerogatives in which non-Catholic associations have no share. ° 
Some delight to teach that a Church which is not Catholic is no real 
Church at all. Nor is the rising tide of influence which this great 
word exercises confined to England; it passes beyond the limits of . 
any single country; and at this very hour the summons has gone ` 
out to all lands, which shall gather into one august assembly the 

representatives of this transcendent idea. The largest existing com- 

munity of Christians in the world purpose to stand on this mighty . 
principle, and to exhibit to mankind Catholicity asserting itself as 

the very essence of the Christian Church. Rome appeals to this 

grandest conception of the society of Christians on earth. She calls 

together an Gicumenical Council, in which she professes to embody 

the principle of Catholicity in its most unlimited form. In the ‘ 
name of Catholicity, by virtue of the authority delegated by Christ 
- to the Catholic Church, she will put forth dogmas that shall com- 
mend themselves to the conscience of every Catholic with the awful 
sanction of infallibility. This tremendous prerogative, this power to 
utter words amongst which the taint of human error can never enter, 
she claims on the very ground that she is the Catholic Church. Catho- 
licity is the one overwhelming title to infallibility. An Cicumenical 
Council speaks with the EM of God, precisely because it is the 
gathering of the Universal Church ; the whole force of its authority 
lies in its Catholicity. It is a proud and a grand act for Rome thus 
to take up this lofty position, to assert herself as the One Catholic 
Church in the face of all mankind, the inheritor of every prero- 
gative associated with the idea of the One Church, the one possessor’ 
of unerring truth and infallible authority, the One Body in which 
the Holy Ghost for ever dwells. It is a lofty deed, for which her 
theory furnishes ample justification; but then this commanding 
pretension, this imperative summons to obedient submission, is a 
challenge to all men to examine the nature and the certainty of 
that theory. If everything is demanded in the way of obedience, 
the right to investigate the authority to command inust be as 
fully conceded. Rome, indeed, may choose to assume that her title. 
has been established during a long and glorious past, and, she may 
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refuse to reargue a position which countless generations of men have 
acknowledged ; but thus fo recede within the past would be to ignore 
and to be weak in the present. The last Gicumenical Council 
belonged to the dawn of the Reformation; since then the new-born 
child has grown up to man’s stature; and the strength and the 
numbers of Protestantism, combined with the intellectual condition 
of mankind, will imperatively require some stronger foundation for 
the claim of Catholicity and of infallible truth than its recognition 
by either primitive or medieval antiquity. The world will ask to 
be told what this Catholicity means, its foundation, its justification, 
both moral and religious, its credentials, its harmony with the 
history and the actual state of the Christian religion. To inquire, 
therefore, what Catholicity is, what is its nature, and what its claims, 
cannot be deemed inopportune at the present hour. 

But a still stronger motive prompts such an inquiry. The yearning 
for Christian union which so markedly declares itself on so many 
sides, is one of the best signs of our day. From its very nature, 
Christianity is destined to a perpetual conflict with the world; it 
can never be anything but a Church militant on earth. Union and 
concentration are indispensable conditions for all warfare. The 
forces by which the Christian faith is assailed are legion. It cannot 
be otherwise in an age of such intellectual activity and free inquiry 
as ours. The law of modern intellectual life must be accepted ; for 
nothing can be more damaging to the cause of religion and of the 
Church than to pour out vain lamentations against its tendencies, and to 
bid Christians shut their eyes and turn away their understandings, to 
ask no questions, and to take up the formulas of the past as unques- 
tionable verities. Such methods will never generate union; and yet 
union is of the most vital importance for Christians in the struggle 
which they are summoned to endure. The dissensions in Christendom 
have always been, and so long as they last always will be, a most 
disabling source of weakness. This truth is seen; but how do many 
seek to remedy the mischief? Strange to say, by perverting the 
sense of this great word, Catholic; by converting it into a term of 
restriction, into the shibboleth of a sect, into a distinguishing banner 
of party. A word whose essential signification denotes universality, 
which professes to express the ideas of the unity and comprehensive- 
ness of the Church, is made to denote a distinct, and that a divided 
and ununiform portion of the general whole. When men ask whether 
a clergyman is Catholically minded, the point of the inquiry is 
anything rather than whether he accepts and acts upon the universal 
brotherhood of Christians and their membership of a common body. 
The very opposite fact is precisely what the inquirer is anxious to 
explore. He seeks to learn whether the person under investigation 
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belongs to a sharply divided party amongst Christians, distinguished 
by special beliefs and practices. The question is not whether-he is a 
‘Christian, but whether he holds tenets and believes in institutions 
which are essentially disintegrative of union, and which separate 
him from those ‘other Christians who do not observe particular 
rites and traditions. The expression Catholic, thus loses its specific 
sense of union and universality, and is degraded into being the name 
of a party only. I know of nothing more melancholy than this strange 
fatality by which one of the noblest and most distinctive titles which 
belongs to the collective body of Christ, the whole aggregate 
Church, has. become perverted into a signification which marks off 
certain Christians frorn others. I am well aware that I shall be 
answéred that I am begging the question at issue, for that the claim 
is nothing less than that this particular group of Christians is actually 
the very Christian Church itself; and this is a point which I shall 
-presently set myself to discuss. Still the fact remains, and the feeling 
which it necessarily creates cannot be got rid of, that even upon this 
supposition large numbers of men who call themselves Christians, 
and worship as Christians, are left out of the Christian Church, 
form no part of its community, and are wholly unincluded under ` 
the great word Catholic. Ido not find that the inevitable infer- 
ence from this fact that these men are not Christians, but, as out- 
casts from the Catholic Church, are simply heathens, is openly 
accepted by any one; and this very circumstance renders- the 
perverted use of the expression Catholic the more manifest. If 
„all from,whom the term Catholic is withheld were. fairly pro- 
nounced to be heathens, the word would still retain its original 
signification, as coextensive with the whole Christian world ; it is the 
hesitation to utter this conclusion which renders the identification of 
the expression with a portion only of the Catholic people inevitable. , 

Under such circumstances it seems to be highly desirable to endeavour 
to ascertain accurately the sense in which certain Christians appro- 
priate exclusively to themselves the designation of Catholic. It is 
clear that when they speak of any Christian society as possessing, the 
quality of Catholicity, they do not mean merely that they are 
Christians, and as such incorporated in the Catholic Church. We 
know that the title is limited to episcopal sects. The question then 
becomes, What is the quality in episcopal communions which justifies 
the application ‘to them of the term Catholic? and together with 
it, What are the privileges which the possession of this special 
character is supposed to confer? There will remain a third, and 
yet more important, question; What is the charter or authority for 
believing these prerogatives to have been granted to. that limited 
number ‘of Christians, who are held to be endowed with Catholicity ? 
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1. In investigating the meaning of the word Catholic, it must be 
remarked, in the first place, that it possesses} no Scriptural origin. 
It is not directly included in the Christian Revelation. The authority 
which proclaims the existence of the Christian Church, nowhere calls 
it Catholic, least of all, does it impute the quality of Catholicity to 
episcopally governed Christians in contradistinction to all others. The 
claimants to the prerogatives implied by the expression cannot then 
say to the excluded, “See, Holy Scripture, the recorded Word, 
declares that communions ruled by bishops are alone Catholic ; and 
that, consequently, to possess no bishops is to be excluded from the 
Catholic Church, and to be deprived of Catholicity.” On the other 
hand, they are entitled to maintain that the idea signified by the 
word can be fairly and fully deduced from Scripture ; or that the 
absence of the word Catholic is not in any way conclusive against 
the existence of the quality described by it, or the reality of its 
‘authority. That is so; but it is palpably a strong presumption 
against a claim to exclusive privilege that no distinct, positive, and 
indisputable statement of its existence can be cited from that 
one authority which all Christians regard as the revelation of 
the Divine will. This presumption becomes all the more weighty 
when no reason can be assigned for the omission. If the virtue of 
Catholicity is so great, that not to possess it is exclusion from the 
Church itself, it is in the highest degree astonishing that the Apostles, 
from whom this gift was derived, who practised it themselves, and 
must be supposed to have been aware of its transcendant importance, 
should in their manifold writings—writings, too, which dealt with 
endless points of Church government—never have uttered the name 
which summed up and established this very essence of the Church. 
Nevertheless it must be granted that the absence of any such explicit 
statement is not absolutely and finally decisive. The system called 
Catholicity may still be substantiated by logical deduction and un- 
impeachable reasoning. That is possible, undeniably; only the 
argument opens under heavy obstacles, when it encounters at its 
commencement a silence so embarrassing, and a presumption against 
tho conclusion so difficult to surmount. It cannot complain if rigorous 
proof is demanded for it under such circumstances; if necessary 
aud irresistible deduction is peremptorily required ; if its opponents 
refuse to surrender to the allegation that it may be true, and will yield 
to nothing short of the demonstration that it must be true. For, be it 
carefully observed, the point is not whether the Catholic system may 
not be a goodand efficient and beneficial method of Church government 
—whether it may not possess an excellence with which none other 
can compete; but whether it is the one true, lawful, and legitimate 
system; whether the Christian religion has not conferred on it an 
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intrinsic superiority and endowment of authority and privilege which 
can be claimed and acquired by none other. This is the real issue; 
the one central point on which everything hinges; the one essential 
-claim which must be indisputably and coercively made good, or else * 
all that is put forth as distinctivein the authority demanded for Catho- 
licity falls to the ground. Good and pious men may very naturally 
dwell with admiration on the valuable qualities of a mode of askociation 
which they have inherited, in which they have passed their lives and 
have been able to realize all the blessings of a Church. No one ought 
‘to wish to disturb such feelings. But the instant that they say to 
others who do not possess the Catholic system, that they stand on lower 
ground; that their ecclesiastical legitimacy is, if not disputable, at 
least inferior ; and that Christ and His Apostles bestowed gifts and 
prerogatives on the Catholic ministry, of which all others are destitute ; 
they at once fall under the peremptory obligation of furnishing the _ 
most clear, the most irrefragable, the most absolute and irresistible 
. proof of such a claim. It is against such a claim that the presump- 
tion mentioned above tells so heavily. The indispensableness of the 
Catholic system is nowhere directly and unmistakeably asserted by 
the only authority which is acknowledged by all Christians to speak 
with the voice of revelation ; it must be a cogent proof, indeed, that 
vindicates for a part only prerogatives of the utmost importance 
for all. 
2. But, secondly, it is disputed by none that the word Catholic 
does express some Christian truth, which is universally binding and 
. universally valuable. It is found in the Apostles’ Creed, and that 
creed may be said to be accepted by all Christians. No one repudiates 
the term altogether. Protestants and so-called Catholics alike pro- 
nounce it to express a genuine élement of the Christian religion. It 
does not follow, therefore, that if the exclusive pretensions advanced 
to its possession by some should fail to be substantiated, the word 
must be discarded as expressive of nothing that is real and true. We - 
members of the Church of England incessantly profess our belief in 
the Catholic Church; we believe that we have a meaning for the 
expression, and we acknowledge the importance of that meaning by 
the place which we give it in our formularies. There is for us a 
-Catholic Church, a Holy Church, One Catholic and Apostolic Church ; 
and we are bound to have a sense in which we use these solemn 
expressions, an honest meaning resting on conviction, and justifiable 
by valid proof; and thus the true state of the problem is not to show 
that the term Catholic is a false and heterogeneous ingredient thrust 
in upon the, pure nature of Christianity, but to investigate its 
legitimate sense, in such a way as shall establish what is sound and 
genuine in the expression, and eliminate from if those pretensions 
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which have converted it from a bond of union into a fomenter of 
discord. 

3. And now what is Catholicity ? We have seen that the expres- 
sion has a post-Apostolic origin. When did it make its appearance 
amongst Christians ? What idea was it employed to express? What 
purpose was it devised to serve? Before we can answer these 
questions satisfactorily we must frame for ourselves a notion of the 
substance held to be contained in this great word. There are two 
distinct theories of Catholicity: the theory as it made itself known 
at its origin, and as it was subsequently more fully developed in 
the Catholic Church ; and that modification of the theory which the 
rise and expansion of Protestantism have enforced on those who, 
whilst separating themselves from the Catholic Church, were yet 
tenacious of Catholicity. The precise date of the first appearance of 
the word cannot, I believe, be accurately stated ; but, speaking gene- 
rally, it belongs to the third and fourth centuries. It owed its 
existence to the social circumstances under which Christians then lived 
in the world. They were divided into many communities, a division 
which dates from the days of the Apostles. These communities were 
governed by separate rulers. They professed doctrines which, in 
many cases, were far from being identical. They exhibited strong, 
mutually-repellent, and centrifugal tendencies. They were occu- 
sionally engaged in active strife with each other. These things 
occurred whilst the Apostles still held the chief sway in the Church, 
and they led to various remedies for the evils which they could 
not fail to engender. After a time the Apostles were summoned 
away from earth, and some of these elements of discord assumed a 
high form of aggravation. Unity of doctrine became more difficult ; 
for the mode in which the Christian faith was propagated, and the 
unprepared state of the masses who embraced it under sudden im- 
pulse, rendered ‘great divergences of religious opinion and great 
antagonism amongst the churches inevitable. Such a condition of 
religious life was too opposed to the first principles of a religion which 
founded a society amongst its members not to call forth vigorous 
resistance. The principle of unity asserted itself powerfully. The 
presiding presbyter of the Apostolic age was developed into a bishop. 
The bishop’s supremacy within his community was preached up ; 
synods of bishops were gathered to exercise controlling power ; single 
churches were subordinated to provincial administrators; and Rome, 
the capital of the world, was invested with a primacy, vague and ill- 
defined at first, which should serve as a central administrative 
focus for the whole Christian world. Such was the natural and 
necessary march of events; and it found its eloquent and persuasive 
theorist in Cyprian. His treatise, “ De Unitate Ecclesia,” is the 
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real starting-point of the dogmatic teaching of Catholicity. He laid 
the argumentative foundation of the Catholic system., That system 
received a vast expansion when the Roman empire embraced 
Christianity. One most influential circumstance in the union of 
Church and State was the fact that the empire accepted Chris- 
tianity as a previously organized society.. Equally important was the 
fact that the Church had now adopted principles as centralized as’ 
those on which the empire was built. ‘The idea of government in 
both the lay and the ecclesiastical societies was the same. Their 
leading feeling was the same—obedience to a central will, which, in 
the State, was embodied in the Emperor ; in the Church, in a general 
synod of bishops. Diversities in the religious views of Christians still 
continued, often supported by great temporal power. They were 
always combated with the same weapon, the same principle—the duty- 
of submission to a central power. The idea of the Catholic Church 
now took firm root amongst Christians. By the help of the kindred ` 
institution of the empire it won the day, and steadily advanced in 
development. Its chiefs gathered in council were pronounced as 
infallible in religion, as the Emperor was practically held to be in 
State. Resistance to a general council was held to be treason as truly 
as resistance to the Emperor. The Emperor had one advantage, he 
stood on the ground of the possession of power. He wielded all the 
power of the State; any elaborate theory of his supremacy was 
unneeded." The Church built up an analogous foundation by the 
help of theory. It framed the doctrine of the inspiration that dwelt 
in the collective voice of the whole Church. Inspiration was called 
upon to play the analogous part for the Church which the force of thé 
State did for the Emperor.. One State, despotically governed by the 
, Emperor; and one Church, governed, as to general principles, with 


equal despotism by a general council, summed up the government of “^ 


-the whole human race. To render the joint administration more easy 
and more effective, councils were placed under the presidency of 
- emperors, though the relation was never strictly defined. However, 
this great result was gained in practice, that the one Church was 
regarded as the one Ecclesiastical Institution of the one Temporal 
Government which ruled over the whole world; and by this arrange- 
ment, the tendency of free and independent thought to think for 
itself in religion, and to construct its faith from Scripture direct, 
without other human intervention, was effectively suppressed. The 
doctors of the Church had thus an easy time of it to preach their 
own infallibility and the transcendant itaportance of Catholic Unity, 
of Catholicity. 

And now we approach the question, In what was this Catholic 
union, this Catholicity, made to consist? The Church could not accept 
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the answer that Catholicity consisted in belonging to the Church 
of the empire; for the Church was only recognised and assisted in 
its development by the empire, but it pre-existed before its adoption 
by the empire, and at no time did it ever for a moment acknowledge 
that it derived any one of its institutions from the empire as its source. 
The Church was an organized society before Constantine became 
Christian; and its Catholicity was already a pre-existing thing 
when the Christian religion was accepted by the pagan world. We 
must look, therefore, to the Church itself for an explanation of the 
principle of Catholicity. It will not be difficult to perceive how it 
arose, and how so great a stress came to be laid upon it. Catholicity 
was not heard of in the days of the Apostles, and that for a very 
simple reason. The authority of the Apostles themselves sufficed for 
all purposes, of government. They appointed officers to the several 
posts required by the Christian community; and differences were 
appeased by their voice and their influence. But after them the 
situation became much more complicated. Who were to be 
accounted the lawful rulers? and how were rulers nominated by 
revolution to be averted? The answer to the first question was 
easy. The continuation of the order established in the Apostolic age 
was naturally proclaimed to be legitimate: the point of the diffi- 
culty lay in the second question. What when heretical teachers 
organized rebellion, and originated a new order of rulers, who owned 
no allegiance to their predecessors or the generality of the Churches ? 
On what principle were they to be combated ? The obvious remedy, 
the only one practically available under the circumstances of the day, 
was to insist on the derivation of all authority from the constitution 
which the Founder of the Church placed in ‘the hands of the 
Apostles. And what better, surer, more natural mode of such 
continuation of the right to rule from the Founder of the society 
than the regular appointment to office by the form practised under 
that constitution? How could a revolutionary leader be more 
directly resisted than by a challenge to him to produce those orders, 
which in the Church were the titles to ecclesiastical office? It is 
scarcely possible to conceive any other mode of action available in 
thatage. It was simply an appeal to the hereditary principle, to the 
established order of government, to the natural and legitimate con- 
tinuation of power from one successor to another. There was no 
superstition or encroachment, no craft or cunning, in a principle so 
consecrated and so regular. The right of revolution to found lawful 
governments was not yet recognised in the world: it had to wait 
many centuries longer. The mystical addition came later. When 
the doctrine began to prevail that Christianity possessed a priest- 
hood, and that consecration by a priest imparted special and incom- 
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prehensible virtues to the elements of the Holy Communion, it was 
impossible but that this idea should be employed in strengthening 
the hands of authorized rulers against revolutionists and secessionists, 
and that the want of regular orders, derived in unchallengeable suc- 
cession from. Apostolic ordination, should be described as entailing the 
loss of unspeakable gifts for the people. The mystical qualities now . 
imputed to the priesthood, according to the ideas of that day, must 
‘have prodigiously enhanced the legitimacy and the authority of 
priestly rulers. Catholicity thus gained a second and most influential 
element. Innovators and heretics were met with new weapons. of 
immense power. The dissenting leader and congregation, to use 
modern language, were thrust out by this new development of Catho- 
slicity into the region of illegitimacy, irregularity, and mutilation of 
Christianity. They were described not only as rebels against 
regularly constituted authority, but also as destitute of some of the 
greatest essentials of the Christian religion. The spread of such a 
belief could not fail to act powerfully on the sentiments of the people 
in promoting reverence, submission, and unquestioning obedience to 
the priestly governors. 

Another power came into play, which was peculiar to the nature of 
the Christian society. It was an organization resting on belief, on 
opinion, on acceptance of doctrines, on faith. The determination, 
therefore, of what was right opinion, correct faith, was accounted of 
vital importance. Temporal powers care little for the intellectual 
condition of their subjects: to a religious society, the state of mind 
of the people is everything. The guiding inspiration of Apostles 
was no longer to be had; and yet unbridled license of opinion 
might shiver to pieces that unity and subordination which it was 
the main object of the Catholic system to construct. It met the 
difficulty in a very natural and a very effectual manner. It vested 
the faculty of discerning the truth in the priestly order: it excluded 
the people from the decision of such delicate matters. God, it taught, 
had committed -to priests, who already possessed the power of duly 
constituting the sacraments, the vision and the right to distinguish 
truth from error. The priests, in turn, were combined together in 
aregularly graduated hierarchy, which placed the decision on doctrine 
first in the provincial synods and ultimately in general councils. And 
there naturally grew up by the side of such institutions a long line 
of. eminent authorities, the words and writings of renowned doctors, 
- whose names filled all the churches, and who were regarded as oracles 
of divine wisdom. These famous teachers then took, and for ages 
occupied, the position accorded in the civil world to great authorities 
in legal systems which have held a long, continued sway. Like 
causes produced like results. The judgments of legal tribunals are 
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founded on opinion: hence the light beaming from the arguments of 
great lawyers of the land is respected with high reverence and sub- 
mission: from the same feeling the utterances of an Ambrose, a 
Cyprian, an Athanasius, and an Augustine, are held up as the voice 
of the Holy Spirit. 

We are thus enabled to perceive the main features of the Catholic 
system at its origin. Government bya priestly order, who were held 
to be endowed, as such, with an exclusive power of conferring some 
of the very highest benefits of the Christian religion; this priestly 
order maintained by a method of appointment which derives legiti- 
macy and its concomitant rights and faculties from a continued suc- 
cession from apostolical authority, according to elaborately constructed 
rules; the graduation of these priests in institutions, which gave 
large powers of government to provincial assemblies, and erected 
a supreme convocation over all; unity both of faith and general 
government carried out by a loosely defined primacy accorded to the 
head of one Church, and more effectively by the decrees of general 
councils; proscriptions of dissentients, whether on points of faith or 
questions of obedience, as strangers to the Catholic Church, and 
virtually banished from the pale of the Christian religion: such were, 
at its origin, the elements of that great Catholic organization, which 
has set so deep and so lasting a mark on the history of the human 
race. 

But it was destined to attain to much vaster proportions. The 
necessity for increased centralization lay in the very nature of the 
institution, and it came. Provincial and co-equal associations, held 
together by a central gathering, very difficult of realization, and 
exposed to a thousand disturbing forces, created the desire for more 
vigorous government. The Papacy saw the opportunity, and swiftly 
availed itself of it. The political situation of the whole world supplied, 
moreover, an aid which was as effectual as unexpected. The Empire 
which governed mankind decayed away: the vitality of the Christian 
Church made her speedily the supreme force amongst men. Hence 
arose a pretext for vigorous rule; a fresh need, in the interest of 
every people, for more energetic government; a fresh opportunity for 
the ideas which Christianity fed, to vitalize and dominate mind. Thus 
sprang up the Mediæval Church, one of the grandest, noblest, and 
for long most beneficient institutions that ever appeared in human 
history. The Catholic Church now presented a form which corres- 
ponded with its idea: it was universal, the solely legitimate, the only 
possessor of ecclesiastical authority, the exclusive source of all 
religious order, of all right to rule, of every title to office, of every 
constituent of a Christian Church. But there was a heel of Achilles 
even in this stupendous organization. It was the deadly foe of liberty 
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of thought, and the irrepressible instinct of the human mind to 
think for itself proved more than a match even for this vast con- 
centration of force, authority, and religious supremacy. The Refor- 
mation tore the towering edifice into fragments: the Catholic Church 
ceased to cover the whole aggregate of Christian believers. The Roman 
Church held on to its theory of Catholicity; but the stern facts of 
the Christian world were no longer in harmony with its pretensions. 

Popes might excommunicate; councils might anathematize schism and 
heresy ; Churchmen might warn dissentients that they were unpro: 
tected against the.pains of eternal damnation: it was all to no 
purpose. Whole nations, amongst the most civilized and influential 
in the world, lived on in religious societies which paid no allegiance 
to the Catholic Church, and were constructed on principles in direct 
contradiction with Catholicity. They pursued their career uninjured 
by their schism. They abjured Catholicity, yet the general conscience 
of mankind could not refuse to acknowledge that they exhibited a 
piety, a peace, an orthodoxy as high,—-save on the disputed point of 
difference,—a Christianity as thorough as any presented by' Catholic . 
Churches. Such a continued spectacle could not fail to produce’ an ~ 

impression which no theoretical language could efface. The Protestant 
nations were Christian nations in the judgment of all men; and the 
present. hour is full of the fruits of this conviction. The great Catholic 


. theory is in trouble. Catholicity seeks to assert itself, and knows not 


how. At Rome, in England, in America, and in the Colonies, the 
Catholic sentiment struggles to recover its dominion; it advances 
bravely, and it makes converts, yet the world is not subdued. Its 
partial triumphs.only seem to reveal the hopelessness of ‘genuine 
success. The subjugation of mankind, and genuine Catholic unity, 
are transparently impossible. . 

The Reformation has left two theories of Catholicity practically 
at work in the Christian world: the theory of the. Roman Catholic 
Church, and the theory of the other Catholic bodies, and more 


. especially the Anglican. The Roman idea makes the Catholic 


Church a single, concrete, and positive society, systematically governed 
from a single centre; a regular community, perfectly analogous with 
a nation in the civil world, with a definite institution of government, 
definite laws, a duly organized administration, a precise distribution 
of functions and offices, specified rules for legitimate appointment 
to such offices—in a word, a regularly constituted society and govern- 
ment. It adopts that development of the principle of Catholicity, 
to which its logical elements, and its practical action ‘amongst 
an organized body of men, necessarily led. It presents a complete 
institution of government. Its officers are Catholically legitimate, 
because they are appointed by a competent authority; its doctrines 
are true and orthodox, because they are set forth by those whose - 
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place in the Church gives them the right to declare what is true and 
what is false. All its members are members of the Catholic Church, 
because the Catholic Church is the society founded by Christ, of which 
Peter was the first king, and every’ subsequent ruler has lawfully 
derived his commission from him. Tu es Petrus—et dabo tibi claves 
regni ceelorum, is its lofty and constituting charter. Here everything 
is compact, consistent, and complete. With the Anglicans, on the 
contrary, Catholicity is not a Church, but a collection of detached, 
separate, and unorganized rules. The Anglicans have no society, no 
institution, no organized body of law and government which they 
call the Church. Catholicity for them is a set of technical marks of 
isolated qualifications, not a living organization, designed to discharge 
specific functions, and capable of performing them. Romian Catholicity 
has a king, a legislature, a government, a code of laws, a vast and 
regularly stratified body of officers, a people pledged to obedience. 
Anglican Catholicity demands, like the Roman, that the chief 
functionaries of the Church—the bishops—should receive installa- 
tion to their offices from the hands of men who had successively 
received such appointment from the Apostles; but it is overwhelmed 
with conflicting bishops, with antagonistic creeds, with no machinery 
to perform a single act of combined authority, with no actual 
and real link to unite them into a single whole, a single society. In 
truth, to the Anglican the Catholic Church is not a society at all in 
a concrete and real sense, as it cannot be to any body of men who 
are the offspring of the Reformation. Nay, it cannot be a single 
society to any Christians who do not adopt the Roman theory of 
Catholicity. If the Church is to be an organized structure, it 
must be the Roman Catholic Church, or a Church with a counter 
centre placed elsewhere. The Anglican and the Eastern Church- 
men try to turn this crushing difficulty by the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of Gicumenical Councils; but a real dicumenical Council, 
embracing every bishop in Christendom, exercising authoritative 
supremacy over every Catholic, laying down doctrines and laws 
which will be universally accepted, and most of all, sure to be 
obeyed by every bishop, every local church, every Catholic Christian, 
may be a noble vision, but assuredly it is the idlest dream which 
can delude the fond imagination of good and pious men. It would 
be just as rational to dream of the creation of universal peace and 
political brotherhood among the nations by the revival of the 
empire of Augustus or Charlemagne: Nations will be distinct and 
separate associations of government to the end of all time; and 
between the vision of one Catholic Church, one Christian society, 
governed by any form of single rule and its realization, there will be 
a stream of reality and fact, of which it will be always truly said— 
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It cannot be otherwise. This is no chance result. It is the neces- 
sary consequence of the essential principles of the human mind and 
of Christianity itself. The Christian religion was never destined to 
found intellectual slavery. Its ‘truest and highest conception is the 
elevation and the sanctification of all the faculties of the human 
spirit. It is founded on opinion, on free conviction. Opinion bound 
to accept the judgment of others as absolutely conclusive is not true 
opinion at all. Its nature is altogether different. Christianity records 
a few transcendental facts, and proclaims afew cardinal doctrines which 
necessarily flow from these facts. To be a Christian is to accept 
these few central verities; but between such facts and compulsion to 
think as others think on all other points, there exists a chasm wide as 
the poles asunder. Unity, as Wordsworth has powerfully explained, is 
not uniformity : it has diversity for its indispensable condition, One 
Catholic Church, controlling thought and action from a central power 
would be the petrification of the human soul. If such an institution 
could be shown to be a necessary part of the Christian religion, the 
credibility of that religion would be seriously compromised. Practi- 
cally it would most certainly have for result the separation of a large 
portion of mankind into permanent Secularism, or non-Christianity. 
That the doctrine of one Catholic Church would involve such con- 
sequences has been shown with perfect logical accuracy by those who 
have argued that if God has granted infallibility in spiritual matters, 
He thereby gave that infallibility supreme control over the whole of 
human life, over the temporal and civil, as well as over the spiritual 
world. A Catholic Church which truly controlled and ruled all Chris- 
tians, would swiftly develop such a claim of universal supremacy : 
therefore is it henceforward a most real impossibility. The position of 
` mankind on the decay of the Roman Empire, -when power and life 
were abandoning the organization of the State, and all the vital 
forces of human nature were springing up within the ecclesiastical 
society, made one ruling organized Church for a while possible. But 
to maintain itself it was driven to continued interference with the 
liberty of thought and political action. It was compelled to repress ; 
and, therefore, it could not last. The Reformation, in the sense of the 
spiritual emancipation of the world, was not an accident, but a cer- 
tainty: and to desire to revive one ecclesiastical society is to wish to 
be able to violate permanently the fundamental laws of humanity. 
The mind, the intellect, of the modern world is strong enough to 
render such slavery impossible; and, God be thanked, it cannot be 

roved to be required by the Christian faith. 

This great truth will be still more evident, if we review for a mo- 
ment the manner in which the principle of Catholicity was developed. 
We may at the outset dismiss from consideration the mystical 
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doctrine of the necessary intervention of a priest for the due conse- 
cration of the Eucharist. The doctrine of the Real Presence must 
be carefully distinguished from the indispensableness of the priest. 
There are passages in the Christian revelation which undeniably give 
some colour to the tenet of the Real Presence, and impose explanation 
on those who reject it. Christ did say, “This is my Body ;” and an 
adequate meaning must be found for these words by those who do 
not adopt the Sacramental doctrine. But Christ nowhere said: 
“This is my Body, when the priest has used the words of consecration 
over it: ” and it is consequently impossible for any Sacramentalist to 
prove from any inspired authority that Christ is not as really pre- 
sent if the celebration shall have been made by laymen alone, as 
if the-ministration of a priest shall have been employed. To repel, 
therefore, the existence of a priesthood in Christianity is not, per se, 
to reject the doctrine of the Real Presence. 

It may be replied that historical tradition attests that the Christian 
minister, the officer of the Church, as a matter of fact, did pronounce 
the consecration; and that it is reasonable to infer that the due 
observance of the fitting ritual, which would obviously include the 
action of the minister, was requisite for obtaining so great an 
effect as the Presence of the Body of the Lord in the elements of 
the Sacrament. The fairness of this reply may be fully conceded ; 
but it falls entirely short of establishing the intrinsic quality in the 
priesthood of being exclusively authorized to impart full efficacy 
to the rite. The officiating minister, duly appointed by Apostolic 
ordination might invariably be the person employed from the Apos- 
tolic age downwards to pronounce the blessing over the elements: 
and yet this fact furnishes no warrant whatsoever for an exclusive 
and permanent authorization to perform the function. This remark 
brings us face to face with the cardinal principle upon which all 
ecclesiastical history and tradition are to be judged. There is one 
paramount issue always at stake, and there is invariably one capital 
fallacy committed by all Catholic writers. The issue is, whether one 
specific organization, one definite body of rulers, one solely authorized 
corporation of officers, has been irrevocably and immutably insti- 
tuted by Christ: and the fallacy is the ever recurring one of 
assuming that what is or was, is also that which is alone exclusively 
authorized to be. This issue was raised at the Reformation : it divided 
the Christian world then, and it has divided it since. The fallacy 
also was abandoned by many at the Reformation; but no unani- 
mous opinion respecting it has established itself throughout the 
Christian world. Facts were needed of the same kind as those 
which have mado one principle on this very point dominant through- 
out all civil life—societies, namely, whose existence and legiti- 
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macy it was-impossible to avoid recognising absolutely. The 
divine right of what existed was long the theory of political 
government in Europe. And it might have\held on its sway 
indefinitely, if such facts as the’ governments of Queen Victoria in 
England, of the Emperor Napoleon in France, of thé Republic of 
the United States in America, had not made short work with the > 
theory. Political society has now universally arrived at the prin- 
ciple that “ the powers that be are ordained of God ”’—all love and 
reverence for the past notwithstanding. There is no other political 
philosophy which could get a minute’s hearing anywhere. The 
claim of divine right, with which temporal power was once invested, 
is dissolved for éver; I say, for ever, for its dissolution is the product 
of hard and unyielding facts. A subject of Queen Victoria who 
should take his stand on the illegitimacy of her rule, and should act 
upon it, would speedily be dealt with by the Attorney-General; if 
he contented himself with mere expressions of opinion, he would be 
laughed at as a poor theorist. But it is otherwise in the spiritual 
world. Choice there is free; force is absent. No functionaries of 
the law rudely dispel antiquated theories. The belief that what was 
is also the only legitimate may embody itself in fact, and serve as the 
foundation of every kind of Catholic Church. This divine right is 
not forced out of its.entrenchments by rough and living realities ; 
it perpetuates itself in the writings of theologians, in the reverential 
imaginations of the devout, in the conservative depths of the human 
soul. But it remains a shadowy fallacy all the same, wholly desti- 
tute of substance. There is nota tittle of anything deserving the 
name of proof in support of the superior excellence, much less the 
exclusive validity of Catholic orders, of Catholic declarations of 
truth, of a Catholic ministry, of the whole: system of Catholicity. 
Not a shade of authority can be brought forward—such authority 
as would command a moment’s respect if urged in behalf of a 
Bourbon in France or a Stuart in England—which would confer.a 
particle more of legitimacy or prerogative on any kind of Catholic 
‘priest than on a Wesleyan minister or a congregation of Indepen- 
dents. Scripture gives no countenance to such a pretension ; accord- 
ingly Scripture is not a favourite armoury for Catholics from which 
to draw their weapons. The appeal is made to the declaration of 
great Churches and great churchmen in ages which followed the 
Apostolic; but such declarations are perfectly worthless as autho- 
rities for a claim of exclusive legitimacy. All constituted societies 
- have been in the habit of insisting on the order under which they act 
as the one source of legitimate authority. The assertions of Catholic 
churchmen of the past ages can be easily paralleled by analogous 
statements in support of royalty, or of a particular dynasty, or of any 
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other form of political constitution. They show that regular order 
had been established, and authority for government provided, and 
nothing more. They are simply the language of men who had never 
anticipated what we moderns call revolution; who had not enter- 
tained the idea of its existence, nor weighed the political principles 
which it involved. The citations, therefore, so largely, and no doubt 
so honestly, made by Catholics in support of Catholicity fall short of 
the proof demanded; they fail to substantiate the point required. 
And if exclusive legitimacy is not. established. by positive evidence, 
a Catholic clergyman teling a non-episcopal Church that it stands 
on ground in any way inferior as to full legitimacy would speak as 
idly as an Englishman who told an American that the United States 
possessed a government of inferior legitimacy, incapable of imparting 
some of the specific and essential advantages of civil rule. 

The practical position of Christianity is thus brought into harmony 
with the laws of civil life and the primary elements of human nature. 
Christ founded a religion which as necessarily implied social rela- 

‘tion between its members as the existence of men on earth implies 
society, rule, civil polity of some kind. But He no more willed 
that all Christians should be governed in a single association than 
the Creator decreed that there should be but one nation in the whole 
world. And if He willed no such one Christian Church, then in 
respect of the right to live independently under its own social 
structure and with its own particular arrangements for ecclesiastical 
government, every associated group of Christians, every Church, 
whatever be the nature of the offices it has constructed, is as 
legitimate, as capable of possessing every privilege and prerogative 
of the Christian religion, as any other. The right of Christians to 
construct their own Churches is as free, as unrestricted, as the right 
of citizens to found their own states. Catholicity, as endowed with 
a single element of superior right or privilege, is an empty and 
utterly unfounded pretension. Its champions never have been able, 
and never will be, to rise to a step higher in the proof of it than 
the naked fact that its form of government has existed, de facto, and 
was spoken of, quite naturally, by its members, as true, lawful, and 
legitimate government. To this very hour, this vast parade of 
Catholic authority, this imposing spectacle of a universal council 
professing to speak with the infallible voice of the Holy Spirit, this 
devout belief that Catholic sacraments contain virtues unknown to 
non-episcopal Churches, has no other foundation than this indirect 
but airy imagination that a government which is true and lawful is 
also the only government which can ever possess these qualities. 
Church history, as written by Catholic writers, is but one continued 
repetition of this fundamental fallacy. 
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And what is the position in which this fond persuasion has left its 
unhappy devotees? In the most embarrassing, the .most hopeless 
confusion. The believers in Catholicity present the most painful 
spectacle of perplexity and contradiction which the world has to 
show in any department of human thought and human organization. 
‘The aim, the moral purpose, the very object of the existence of 
Catholicity is unity, and at this hour Catholics are the most hope- 
lessly disunited body, professing to stand on a common prin- 
ciple, in the whole world. Judged by practical results, there is no 
failure comparable to that of Catholicity——Catholicity, that is, as 
understood and proclaimed by its advocates. The rule that 
Catholicity implies the employment of bishops and clergy connected 
with the Apostles by the external ceremony of imposition of hands 
or appointment to office, and the belief that such a mode of consecra- 
tion to office in the Church confers mystical virtues on the Christian 
sacrament, are the sole melancholy shreds that are left of the once 
universal principle of Catholicity. With. the exception of these two 
surviving points, in doctrine, in fellowship, in obedience to a common 
tule, in the practice of every action which constitutes men one 
society, no discord more radical or more intractable can be dis- 
covered than that exhibited by Catholics. 

Nor are the loss and damage confined to the Catholics themselves : 
very far from it. The need which Christians have for unity was 
never more urgent than atthe present time. The most emphatic 
precept of their Master is, that they should love one another as He 
loved them. Love, brotherhood, mutual sympathy, and devotion, ` 
are the most characteristic qualities of the Christian Church: 
the virtue which should, beyond all others, make them known to all 
men. Yet how fatally does the conception of Catholicity come in to ` 
poison and ruin the very essence of the Christian nature. Is it 
not one of the saddest of sights to see how the thought of Catholi- 
city steps in to mar the most glorious work of Christian charity ? 
Is it supposed that the chill which so often overspreads the Catholic 
when brought in contact with the Dissenting minister is not ob- 
served by the world, and does not bear witness to the terrible truth 
that Christians do not live as brethren? The Catholic Church, 
which was designed as the embodiment of universal brotherhood, is 
destroyed in its principle by the doctrine of Catholicity. Can any 
one marvel after this that the idea of Church itself should have 
become a mystery and a perplexity for all ? 

But let this blighting conception of the exclusive right of Catho- 
licity be removed, and the scene becomes instantly changed. Let no 
association of Christians presume to say, “ We are the Church 
founded by Christ and His Apostles; we alone are endowed with 
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legitimacy; we alone possess constituted order and authority; we 
alone have the lawful Ministry and the Sacraments; alone are the 
full, true and unchangeable Church ;” and then a new light will be 
shed on ecclesiastical history, and a new vision will dawn on the 
hearts and understandings of Christians. As soon as the principle 
has taken firm root of the mind, that no unalterable form of govern- 
ment was laid down for the Church any more than an unchangeable 
polity has been prescribed to nations, the obstacles which encumber 
the path of unity, brotherly love, and charity, will be cleared away. 
The spirit of Phariseeism will be driven off: no minister of any 
Church will be able to say to another, “I am better than thou.” 
Nay, the blessed effects of such a change will have a still wider 
range. One of the strongest impediments to a hearty and general 
appreciation of the best elements of Catholicity will be cleared away. 
The difference of feeling with which the history of the Catholic 
Church will be regarded will be enormous. To read declarations 
which arrogate exclusive legitimacy for one particular society is one 
thing; to dwell on narratives of how law, order, discipline, and 
government were carried out, is quite another. Catholicity musi gain 
thereby a prodigious increase of sympathy amongst all classes. Kindly 
feelings are repelled when the occurrences of any particular age are 
pressed as founding a monopoly of right and privilege: goodwill, 
sympathy, and admiration, are excited by the records of the struggles 
of men who, in their day, and with the means which their actual 
position placed in their hands, fought the battle of Christianity in 
the world, and successfully maintained its existence down to our 
own age. A French imperialist can dwell with enthusiasm on the 
history of the French people in its progress through many centuries, 
under constitutions very different from those of the Empire. The 
triumphs of the Capets and the Bourbons are his own: the glory of 
Louis XIV., the laws which he enacted, the strength of his rule 
both at home and abroad, can raise emotions in him of interest 
and sympathy. But he would spurn the institutions of the great 
king as imperative upon his own time. He would be encumbered 
with no sense of divine right; it would never occur to his imagina- 
tion that admiration bestowed on a form of government which per- 
formed good service in its day branded with condemnation and 
illegitimacy the sway of a Napoleon, whose dynasty derived no 
authority from the sanction of the Bourbon rule. But what would 
be his feelings if he was met with the allegation, that every word of 
approbation passed by good men on the institutions of their time, 
their acknowledgment of the allegiance due to their king, their admis- 
sion, according to the ideas of their age, of his right to rule over the 
consciences of their subjects, must be interpreted as declaring that 
N 2 
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every other government which the lapse of ages might substitute for 
theirs was rebellion against divine right, and was destitute of all 
authority to command obedience? ‘Would he be disposed to identify 
himself, and the France to which he now belongs, with that old 
France whose every event he would be required to consider as ‘a 
reproach to his lawlessness and as pronouncing his exclusion from 
all participation in her fortunes ? 

No thinking man can doubt that the monopoly of right claimed 
for Catholicity has set the minds of millions of Christians against a 
just recognition of its intrinsic merits. The authority of the Fathers 
has been disparaged, the respect due to the declarations of doctrine 
made by great churchmen in the past has been dimmed, the weight 
due to institutions which have held their own for many centuries, 
-and have indisputably carried on the existence of the Cliristian 
religion under every hazard and danger which beset human life, has 
been lessened, solely: because the fatal element of paramount 
Catholic legitimacy has been mixed up with the glorious record, and 
has taught the hearer and the reader to feel that the inestimable 
liberty to construct government as was thought expedient has been 
constantly at stake in the admiration challenged for great deeds in ‘the 
past. Justice has not been done to one of the noblest institutions 
that is found in the history of the human race, the Mediæval 
Church, because a vital interest prompted modern speakers and 
writers of every kind to guard society against claims to a divinely- 
founded despotism which have never been withdrawn. And if its 
great services to mankind have received anything approaching to 
due recognition, the tribute of grateful record has come chiefly from 
men whose spirit has been philosophical and literary rather than 
Christian; so great has been the loss to Christian impulse and 
encouragement from the antagonism generated against Catholic 
deeds by the disastrous claim of paramount authority. The cause 
of medieval Christianity is the cause of Christianity of all time; 
yet its efforts and its successes, its assertion of its internal force, 
its triumphs over resistance, have been regarded as the assaults of a 
power hostile to the best interests of the Christian religion. 

The Papal Church has not been the only sufferer; the bad seed 
has borne evil fruits in other quarters also. The same fatal perver- 
sion of Catholicity, the same craving for exclusive divine right, 
leads many of the sons of the Church of England to turn their , 
backs on her origin and her principle. The Reformation is disowned 
by Anglicans, who feel that without the right to reconstruct govern- 
ment the Church of England cannot be justified and who yet remain 
within her communion. They are not willing to acknowledge the 
Roman Church to be the one Catholic Church, and they know not 
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to what new home to lead the Church of England; nevertheless 
they will not accept her principle because it is irreconcilable with 
Catholic supremacy. If they complained of the incompleteness of 
the work achieved by the Reformation; if they pointed.out the 
imperfections which curtail the influence and imperil the efficiency 
of the English Church; if they urged further reform on her mem- 
bers and summoned them to fresh legislation which might correct 
and improve the old, their language might be reasonable, and their 
counsel be listened to with great advantage to religion. But their 
aim is wholly different from this. They do not seek the improve- 
ment of the Church to which they belong, but its disconnection from 
the Reformation, and its remodelling on a Catholic basis. What the 
new Church of England ought to be, they are utterly unable to fore- 
shadow ; all they care for is that every portion of the actual Church 
which owes its existence to the rights of the Christians of any country 
to frame a church institution for themselves shall be repudiated. Thus 
the energy and the piety of a large body of religious men are mis- 
applied to an effort which can end in dissolution only; for a Church 
of England reposing on a foundation of Catholicity can be reached 
only by the complete extinction of the association which now bears 
that name. Yet if they could be brought to feel that the Church of 
their birth possesses an unimpeachable title to full legitimacy for 
the sole and sufficient reason that it is one of the powers that be, 
that it is a polity accepted by a large body of Christians, and that 
its doctrines are orthodox, what help might not the cause of 
Christianity receive from the vigour of these men in its manifold 
conflict with the modern world. 

An intelligent review of the history of the Church disposes, as we 
have seen, of that vague collection of rules which is commonly com- 
prised under the expression Catholicity. We hear much of the 
regulations giving validity to Holy Orders, of tests of the ecclesias- 
tical quality of bishops, of canons regulating a multitude of Church 
matters, of conditions which impart an ecumenical character to 
General Councils, and authorize them to regard their decrees as the 
voice of the whole Church. This large body of ecclesiastical statutes 
and ordinances creates an impression of a definite institution, of an 
actual and positive society, of an organized body, possessing distinct 
legislative and executive machinery. The state of the Catholic world 
is a sufficient reply to such a belief. There is not a shadow of any 
other Church than the particular Churches of Rome, of Russia, of 
England, of Scotland, and the like. These are real, actual Churches. 
The universal Catholic Church is for Catholics a generic term, com- 
prising all Catholic Christians, precisely as the term the Catholic 
Church is, for those who do not hold Catholicity, the totality of all 
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Christians, however distributed into different societies and govern- 
ments. It is a group of. traditions, a reminiscence of a once existing 
society, a practice of certain observances formerly in force in that 
. body, ahope that the actual existence of a Catholic Church as a posi- 
tive institution of government, which was realized in the past, may be 
again realized in the future. Butit has no more significance, no more 
reality, than traditions of legitimacy, and offices, and qualifications, 
and the like, derived from the Bourbon ages, have for France. The 
rules and ordinances by which a social bond was worked amongst all 
Christian Churches, in primitive times, as those also which gave a sub- 
stantive existence toone Medieval Church, did excellent service in 
their day; but they were not authoritatively imposed by the Founder 
of the Christian religion, and the societies which they kept together 
having passed away, have no binding and conclusive right to revival. 
It will be a blessed day for Christianity, if it ever comes, when, 
Catholies of all shades will acknowledge that exclusive legitimacy is 
as unknown to religious, as it is to civil, associations. 
. The true sense of the One Catholic Church which’ we confess in 
the Creeds will have become evident from what precedes. It is the 
Body of Christ, the totality of believers, the aggregate of Christians, 
who own him for their Master, and are associated with one another 
by means of their union with Him. They are divided into many 
societies; they are subject to diverse forms of government; they do 
not profess absolutely identical doctrines; they practise very varied 
rituals. But they are one as brethren over against the world—one, 
as following the same Lord, each after his own manner; one, above 
all, through the same all-powerful reality, that they are united to 
Christ and to each other by the in-dwelling of the same Holy Spirit. 
Catholicity itself leads to no other result. Catholics have no one 
single Church; they obey diverse rulers; their confessions of faith 
vary on many cardinal points ; they constitute separate, and, in not a 
few respects, antagonistic societies. One portion of them offer 
prayers to a departed Virgin, to obtain her powerful intercession 
with God; others reject such prayers as unwarranted and irrational. 
One party, on the central dogma of the Trinity, repel a mystery 
which is proclaimed by the rest to be of transcendent importance. All 
preach the infallibility of the Church; but some place this unerring 
oracle in one particular society or one particular man, whilst the others 
still wrangle as to where its voice is to be found. Ere many months 
shall have elapsed, the largest portion of the believers in Catholicity 
‘will probably have declared the utterances of the Pope infallible, and 


- have placed them on a level with the teaching of Christ Himself: all 


other Catholics will reject the pretension as false and intolerable. 
Some proclaim (Ecumenical Councils as the gatherings of the one 
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Catholic Church ; others put forward Nationdl Churches as the truly 
Divine institutions; whilst the Bishop of Exeter—no mean authority 
on such high Catholic mysteries—erects each Bishop and each 
Diocese as the genuine institution which the Catholic world must 
account divine. Thus the last word of Catholicity is an endless 
multitude of Divine Churches. Where, then, is the royal road by 
which Catholicity leads up its followers to unity? Where the one 
faith, the one rule, the one discipline, the one ritual, which constitute 
the grand ideal of the one Catholic Church? Catholicity as a 
supreme principle, binding on the Christian commonwealth, is an 
unreal, though noble, aspiration, and an outward form, and nothing 
more. Itleaves Catholics exposed to the same perplexities, the same 
uncertainty and discord, as weigh upon Protestants. It cannot be 
otherwise; for Catholicity aims at ends which are unattainable by 
humanity. It is shipwrecked, as the sole source of authority, on the 
nature of man himself, which Christianity came to purify and to 
exalt, but not to reconstruct. 

But is there no virtue, then, in Catholicity ? Is it a collection of 
usages and notions, which wereall very well in their day, but are worth- 
less for ours? Is it to be relegated to that tomb of ancient ideas and 
superstitions with which authority was wont to inspire awe in dark 
ages, but which have lost their savour, and are unworthy of the 
light and knowledge of modern times? Nothing could be more un- 
philosophical or more untrue than such a supposition. The episcopal 
form of Church rule cannot have lived or worked through eighteen 
centuries without being full of real strength and excellence. It 
could not show its force in Catholic Rome and Protestant England at 
this very hour, it could not wield such a powerful influence over so 
many minds in modern Europe, were it not possessed of an intrinsic 
vitality and capacity to serve the wants of men. Its continued 
existence is a proof, were any required, that it abounds in power to 
accomplish good, that it is suited in essential points to human naturé 
and the needs of Christian organization. Stripped of the false glare 
of unfounded pretension, and placed on the common level of diverse 
forms of government constructed to achieve the same end, the epis- 
copal system is entitled, on the purest grounds of history and philo- 
sophy, to claim a radical superiority of intrinsic excellence—at 
least, such is my own belief. Catholicity has brought down to us, in 
countless respects, traditions of Christian culture, of theological 
insight, of the application of the Christian faith to the wants and 
circumstances of man, with which to the best of my judgment, no 
other system can compare. The suppression of the episcopal type of 
Church government, with its recollections and its general cast of 
rule, were it possible, would be an unspeakable calamity for the 
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whole human race. And this is the reason why those who appreciate 
the genuine merit of Catholicity must lament the prejudice created 
by extravagant claims of divine right, and the impediment opposed 
to the recognition of its true character. Catholicity, as embodied in 
the united aggregate of the primitive Churches, won the victory for 
Christianity over atheism, though sustained by an empire which 
wielded the whole forces of civilization. No grander exhibition could 
have been displayed of the presence of the full power of the Christian 
religion. Then, again, Catholicity in the Medieval Church showed 
itself the friend of humanity, the protector of the poor, the enemy 
of tyranny, the guardian of liberty, the asserter of progress. Here, 
again, the Christian faith revealed itself in its strength. If the 
accomplishment of such triumphs was followed by internal divisions, 
and weakness, and disruption, the fault must not be imputed to 
` any essential falsehood in the principle of the Catholic Church, 
rightly understood, but to the arrogance engendered by long-con- 
tinued success, to the unlimited extent to which the principle of 
authority and obedience was pushed, to the tyranny exercised over 
subjects, to the corruption fostered by the absence of effective 
opposition. In a word, the Catholic Church, as a special society, 
shared the fate of all human institutions, which cling to a blind and 
irrational Conservatism ; it outlived its day, it neglected its duties, it 
refused to accommodate itself to the wants and circumstances of suc- 
ceeding generations, it lost its simplicity, its integrity, and its force. 
It was broken into fragments, and religion and humanity have been 
great gainers by the event. But Catholicity contained some virtues 
which are indestructible so long as the Christian religion is found on 
earth; and these virtues exert their beneficent influence in each por- 
tion of the disruptured Church. Only let there be no misunder- 
standing of this acknowledgment of Catholic merit. No Catholic 
society, no Catholic clergyman, no episcopalian of any kind, has the 
faintest authority for asserting superiority of right and excellence, 
de jure, over any other form of Christian government. The pretence 
would be as insolent and as ill-founded as a sneer at the American 
Republic or the Russian despotism. Yet Englishmen may love and 
reverence their own political constitution in the belief that on trial it 
exhibits advantages of which none other can boast; and Catholics 
may possess, with the same reasonableness, a like faith in Catho- 
licity. Superiority, on its merits, may be as justly claimed for any 
Catholic Church as for any other association, civil or religious; and 
that superiority, if it exists, will only be the more readily and the 
more generously acknowledged, if it advances no claim to exclusive 
right. The sacraments of a Catholic Church do not possess one 
single intrinsic virtue over those of any other Christian society ; 
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yet surely the office of the Holy Communion, as framed in the 
Church of England, has a pathos, a tenderness, a deep and melodious 
devoutness, whose edifying power her members may warmly and 
gratefully appreciate. What is good and true flourishes nowhere 
with so much abiding vigour as on the soil of perfect and equal 
freedom. There is something even in a mere form which, if un- 
tainted with arrogant pretension, wins and influences. In itself, it 
is a matter of pure indifference whether a bishop is consecrated by 
the hands of three or of one of his brethren, or whether the unbroken 
succession of episcopal ordination can be proved for the appointment 
of any clergyman to the ministry: yet there is a real substance, a 
true force, a valuable and energetic power in the association of a long 
tradition with government. It is something for the efficacy of 
Queen Victoria’s rule that she can point to a long and illustrious 
line of predecessors. Yet also the- flaw in her hereditary title 
possesses untold worth by the side of her great descent. The breach 
of continuity exercises,a power over the thought of England and 
over the spirit of her rule, which has conferred inestimable advan- 
tages on the nation. Soit has been with Catholicity. It is much, very 
much, that an English bishop and an English clergyman can trace 
his ordination through a long series of Christian ministers; but also it 
has worked enormous good for religion in England and throughout 
the world that the Reformation came to pass. Both principles 
have had their value, and reverence for the past has been combined 
with liberty in the present and the future. 
Bonamy Price. 


II 





THE MORAL OF THE ALBERT LIFE INSURANCE ` 
COMPANY. 


One the abortive Bills of the last session was one brought 
forward by Mr. Cave for investigating the financial condition of 
Life Assurance offices. The collapse of the Albert and its twenty 
affiliated companies will doubtless be laid hold of by the advocates of 
Mr. Cave’s measure as a strong argument for Government supervi- 
sion. The opponents of the measure will represent that the case of 
the Albert is so peculiar and unique as to give no grounds for any 
alteration in the law. Ido not propose to discuss the merits or 
demerits of that Bill. I should be glad to see some such measure . 
adopted, but I doubt whether the Legislature has sufficient acquaint- 
ance with just principles of Life Assurance as to frame a really good 
measure, or whether the public-mind is duly prepared to receive and 
carry out the provisions of the very best scheme which the collective 
wisdom of the nation can possibly devise. We may well ask— 
“Quid leges sine moribus - 
Vane proficiunt ? ” 
What, if a wise and enlightened Government saw that the plague- 
spot of all the evils which legislation could cure arose from the 
system of agency and ruinous commission? What, if they passed 
‘stringent regulations so as to confine within the narrowest limits the 
. legality of giving commission, and to arrest the insane competition 
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for purchasing the business of unsuccessful offices, could such wholesome 
provisions be carried into effect? What an outcry would be raised 
from the profession of actuaries, from the innumerable tribe of agents 
who regard commission as a legitimate and reasonable addition to 
their regular income! However wise, judicious, and necessary may 
be the counsels of Parliament, there are hundreds of thousands in 
all parts of Great Britain who will resent the most salutary enactments 
as an interference with the liberty of the subject and the freedom 
of trade. If a Life Assurance Company thinks proper to give to its 
agents 50 per cent. on the premiums for the first year, and to remune- 
rate its directors and officers by 20 per cent. on the premium income, 
they may claim the right to act in the matter as they think proper, 
and the Imperial Parliament cannot interfere. It is idle to talk of 
passing laws which are absolutely the best; we can only think of 
giving the public the best they will bear. 

Sixteen years ago the subject was under the consideration of the 
House of Commons, when the Committee came to the conclusion 
that further legislation would be practically useless, although it 
seemed to be imperatively necessary. 


“ Instances of great abuses and flagrant fraud had been disclosed, which 
consisted of an open violation of ‘all law more akin to swindling than ‘regular 
trade, such as it would be difficult for any legislature to prevent, as long 
> private persons exercise so little precaution in the conduct of their own 
affairs.” 


The instances of this want of caution which were brought before the 
Committee may have been in the poor, the ignorant, the foolish ; 
but what if the same lack of precaution may be seen also in our 
great men; what if it widely prevails among members of both 
Houses of Parliament; what if it may be discerned in the decrees 
and arrangements sanctioned by the highest court of judicature in 
our land! 

The collapse of the Albert is no isolated or exceptional case; it is 
not the first of its kind, nor will it be the last. It is the natural 
result of the misapprehensions and misconceptions which pervade 
the community; involving in one common ruin the promoters and 
members of all life associations which are founded and conducted on 
erroneous and hazardous principles. There is no especial difficulty 
in the subject which renders it incapable of being understood by 
persons of ordinary intelligence. But there is this peculiarity in 
Life Assurance matters, that those who, are well qualified to instruct 
the public are, to a great extent, precluded from giving the world 
the benefit of their knowledge and experience. 

There are actuaries, for instance, who have a professional acquaint- 

_ ance with the position and character of all the principal offices. Some- 
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times the soundness of an office is assumed from the acknowledged 
skill and integrity of its financial advisers; and yet the directors — 
may choose to adopt a course diametrically opposite to that which 
the actuary recommends. Let us suppose that the actuary maintains 
his self-respect by tendering his resignation. Under ordinary 
circumstances he is bound not to divulge'the reasons which led him 
to take this unusual course. He will be ready to put any trouble- 
some inquirer upon a falsé scent by pleading the multiplicity of 
his engagements, and the difficulty he found in giving to the affairs 
of the office the personal attention which was requisite. It is quite 
unreasonable for the public to expect any information from actuaries 
when the financial condition is not satisfactory. We might as well 
expect a barrister to expose thé questionable conduct of solicitors 


who bring him briefs. Even if he decline to undertake a case upon ~ 


which the proper fee is marked, the barrister is bound not to mention 
the fact of the refusal in any way prejudicial to the credit or character 
of the persons who offered it. 
One great cause of the misconceptions aie prevail arises from 

_ the fact that the members of the Fourth Estate, who are presumed 
to watch over the interests of the public, are not inclined to trouble 
themselves with Life Assurance. - Many of the conductors of daily, 
weekly, and monthly periodicals, know more than they dare to tell, 
and find it necessary to write very cautiously, lest they should have 
to defend themselves against an action for libel. The suggestion 
that one office may be declaring too large a dividend, or is too liberal 
in giving commissions, is very likely to bring an ‘innocent writer’ 
into imminent peril. : What wonder then if writers for the press 
act on the principle that the better part of valour is discretion, and 
say as little as possible respecting offices which are doubtful or 
dangerous? Moreover, the conductors of newspapers are under a 
strong inducement to speak favourably of all offices which advertise 
in their columns. Upon the principle of “Speak of a man as you 
find him,” they can hardly do otherwise; they testify their gratitude 
for the past by endeavouring to merit future favour. When an 
office breaks up in hopeless insolvency, many papers are ready to say 
that its financial condition was well known in well-informed circles. 
But which of these papers ever refused to insert misleading- 
advertisements, such as the placard which represented the Albert 
as nearly the largest office in the world—Capital, £500,000; Claims 
paid, £5,000,000; Assets, £4,500,000? When the Bank of Deposit 
closed its doors, some newspapers commented severely on the fact 
that for the space of twenty years, £4,000 a year had been spent - 
in advertising by the London office alone, independently of the 
expense incurred by the branches in country districts.: But when 
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did any journal decline to insert the advertisements of the Bank of 
Deposit on the ground that its operations were more akin to swindling 
than to regular trade? I can hardly imagine a piece of more bare- 
faced jugglery than the scheme propounded by the founder of the 
Consols Insurance Association, which openly and deliberately: pro- 
posed to take 20 per cent. of the premiums for the expenses of 
` management. I have preserved as a curiosity a pamphlet of 
forty-six closely-printed pages, entitled ‘The Opinions of the 
Press.” The Morning Post, the Morning Advertiser, speak in the 
highest terms of the advantage of this system. Even the Daily 
News, which is generally very well’ informed, and writes as plainly 
as a newspaper can dare to write, gives a carefully guarded but 
elaborate exposition of its benefits. Then there follow extracts 
from the Insurance Gasette, the Post- Office Magazine, the Civil Service 
Gazette, the Atlas, the Weekly Chronicle, the Railway Record, the 
London Commercial Record, with laudatory observations from papers 
published at Bath, Carlisle, Macclesfield, Dublin, Belfast, Aberdeen. 
The Consols is reported to have spent above £10,000 a year in adver- 
tising. The metropolis is the birthplace of all such wild schemes and 
visionary speculations. In London such promoters seem to have a 
clear stage for their operations, and to meet with great favour. The 
Consols could make no way with the newspapers published at Liver- 
* pool, Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, or Edinburgh. 
The members of the Fourth Estate who have a character to maintain, 
must exercise some degree of censorship over advertisements and 
laudatory paragraphs, if they would be faithful sentinels in guarding 
the public from the wiles of ruinous speculation. 

The heavy charge of want of caution on the part of individuals, 
which the Parliamentary Committee of 1858 alleged as a reason for 
inaction, extends far more widely than the framers of that report 
would be willing to allow. Very few of our eminent statesmen, 
either in the Upper or Lower House of Parliament, are free from 
the reproach of aiding and abetting insolvent offices, as far as such 
assistance is given, by allowing ‘their names to be published as 
patrons, presidents, directors, or trustees. At-least one-tenth of the 
members of the House of Commons, and one-half of those who have 
held office in the Government, have thus been enlisted as decoys to 
the simple, the unwary, the confiding public. If a drunken brawl 
takes place at a public house or tavern, which is known as the 
Buccleuch, or the Cavendish, or the Derby, or the Wellington, no 
one charges these illustrious noblemen with a complicity in the 
disturbances of the public peace. But if any member of the peerage, 
or any distinguished commoner like the proprietors of Drayton or 
Hughenden Manor, is found on the prospectus of a Life Assurance 
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Association, it is very easy for an unscrupulous agent to represent 
that the landed. property of the patron or president is virtually 
responsible for the solvency of the offiċe. Great benefit will ensue if 
these irresponsible associates will look into the financial position 
of the schemes by which their names are very naturally exposed to 
public odium, and are used for purposes which these honorary and 
honourable members never contemplated. 

What a lamentable lack of caution is chargeable not only upon 
members of the legislature, but even upon our highest courts of 
judicature! Some of the offices affiliated with the Albert formed this 
unhappy connection with the approbation and sanction, not to say 
the order and decree, of the Court of Chancery. For many years 
past our highest legal administrators have sanctioned Sees 
which involved grievous abuses and flagrant frauds. 

Here I will adopt the language of a petition presented from 
Manchester to the House of Commons in May, 1868, wherein the 
petitioners set forth— 


“ Life Assurance Associations are in their matte the opposite of specula- 
tions; all the elements necessary to render them permanent and useful 
institutions are well known ; yet out of 400 assurance companies only about 
120 now exist; and more than fifty are now winding up in Chancery,’ In 
some of these cases decrees have been made which seriously decrease the 
value of the policies, although the policy holders have fulfilled their original 
contracts. In several cases where the disposal of policy risks to other 
offices has been sanctioned by the Vice Chancellor, the purchasing companies 
have afterwards been wound up in Chancery, and there is good reason to 
fear that other cases of the same kind will occur, causing a general reduc- 
tion in the value and security of life. policies.” 


The fears which the bankers, merchants, and other citizens of 
Manchester thus expressed, have been realized in the collapse of the 
Albert, and will reach their consummation in a like catastrophe, 
which awaits seven other Alberts. The public is now venting its 
indignation in language'loud and deep against the directors of one 
group of offices; much of this displeasure ought to be transferred 
to those who participated in the commission of grievous abuses and 
flagrant frauds. The: part which the Court of Chancery has borne 
ought to be the subject of a very close and searching investigation. 
Can a single instance be pointed out in which its decree has ad- 
vanced the solvency of any office? It has postponed the day of 
insolvency for three, seven, or ten years; it has given the promoters 
of an insolvent office another chance for their speculations to prove 
successful. A: few of the policy holders may have derived a partial 
benefit, but the main body has -been involved in more deep and 
irretrievable ruin. 

What is the root of these grievous abuses and flagrant frauds? 
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The system of agency and the payment of agents by liberal com- 
mission. While the legislature and judicature, with the whole 
assurance staff of actuaries, directors, managers, and secretaries, 
countenance and sanction the means usually adopted, and considered 
to be absolutely necessary for obtaining business, life assurance can 
never become what Dr. Franklin pronounced it to be, the cheapest 
and safest mode of making a certain provision for one’s family. But 
this system of agency is the very corner-stone on which speculative 
offices build ; it is the life-blood of their constitution, it is adopted by 
many flourishing offices, which would enhance their prosperity if 
they were less anxious to do a large business. But the temper of the 
times runs so strongly in its favour, that one office which gave no 
commission for more than a century unwisely resorted to this 
hazardous practice, and thereby accelerated its dissolution; and 
` another office of the highest character has within these last ten years 
adopted this dangerous mode, which’ experience shows can hardly be 
used without being abused. 

The language which Mr. De Morgan used thirty-five years ago in 
his “Essay on Probabilities” (p. 258) will be deemed by actuaries and 
managers as utopian, ridiculous, and absurd. But I would seriously. 
recommend his words to the consideration of the members of legisla- 
ture and the authorities in the Court of Chancery. There can be 
no sound or effective legislation until, with Mr. De Morgan, we regard 
commission as a bribe, destructive of all principles of honesty and 
honour, and carry out this view as far as the venality of the age will 
admit :— 

“ If the bribe were offered to the needy and ignorant, only a partial 
distribution of blame might be allowed ; but when the parties who receive 
the bribe are men of education, I see not the justice of allowing them to 
escape. I have little doubt that an increasing sense of right and wrong 
will banish this unworthy practice by failure of givers or receivers. A 
barrister cannot offer an attorney commission on the briefs he brings; nor 
can a physician pay an apothecary for his recommendation. A jury never 
receives a hint that the plaintiff will give commission on the damages which 
they award, and the time will come when the offer of money to.a solicitor, 
whose continued opinion is already the property of his client, will be 
deemed to be what it really is—bribery and corruption.” 

There is, however, one case in which this strong language is 
hardly applicable—viz., where an owner of landed property is recom- 
mended by his legal adviser to raise money by life assurance, and 
not to mortgage his estates. Ifa solicitor in forwarding the interests 
of his client, gives advice which involves large pecuniary loss to 
himself, and surrenders the prospect of considerable profits extending 
over a series of years, equity seems to suggest that the solicitor 
should receive some compensation for the sacrifice. It would be far 
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better for him to receive this from his client directly and openly 
rather than indirectly and secretly. For it ought always to be 
remembered that the commission paid by the office really comes 
from the premiums of the policy holders. Still we regret that the 
time to which Mr. De Morgan referred has not come yet; that not 
only has there been no failure, but that there has been rather a 
decided increase, of givers and receivers. It will be a happy result 
flowing from the moral of the Albert Office, if the Court of Chancery 
refuses to sanction amalgamations which treat the exorbitant claims 
„of agents with greater tenderness than the just claims of policy 
holders. It is satisfactory to know that among the faithless, a few 
offices have continued faithful to their professions of doing the best 
for their assured members which their constitution. would allow. 
The Equitable, the London Life, the Clergy Mutnal, the Metro- 
politan give no commission. The Scottish Widows gives very little; 
we wish that it gave none, and that offices like the Guardian, the 
Provident, the Atlas, the Economic, the National Provident, would 
be content to stand on their own merits, and maintain a 
fidelity with all the assured. 

Mr. Hodgson, in his valuable pamphlet entitled “Notes upon Life 
Assurance,” well remarks (p. 55) :—’ 

“ Agency has now becomé a sort of professional business by which some 
earn considerable incomes. Agents push their way into private, dwellings, 
counting-houses, shops, farms, urgently pressing Pater Familias to insure 
his life at the respective offices which employ them. Some offices have as 
many as a thousand or fifteen hundred agents in all parts of Europe, in the 
East and West Indies, and on the continent of America, collecting at a vast 
outlay a large foreign as well as home business. One great evil of the 

, agency system is that second and third class lives are brought forward for 
assurance and pressed by agents upon the directors, who in the present 
competition for business and from the fear of offending active and interested 
officers may be induced to assure lives which the more’ prndent and less 
ambitious offices would reject as uninsurable. Another evil of the system 
of agency is in the extensive correspondence with agents which it entails, 
and in the vast number of personal accounts which must be kept, together 
with loss of interest on large balances which remain uninvested, and in 
losses which must sométimes occur through the default of agents.” i 

The justice of these remarks, which were published a year ago, is 
singularly confirmed by the history of the Albert, which appears to 

. have £32,000 in the hands of agents, in addition to £62,000 in India. 

In the Times of August 27 will be found a lettér signed “ Anti- 
Commission,” which well exposes this system as the one feature of 
all others that ought to engage attention :— : 

“In the best hands such a system is most objectionable. The interest of 
dishonest agents is paramount to name the office that pays the highest commis- 
sion, regardless of the injury done to the interests of the assured. . . . No one 
-would grudge the agent a fair remuneration for what he really does, but ' 
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this should be governed by mercantile principles, by the practice of the 
Stock Exchange and Mincing Lane. If this were done, it would be found 
that 5 per cent. upon the first premium only would amply compensate the 
service rendered. Should this become the general practice in all offices, 
the pernicious bidding against each other would be done away with.” 


In a second letter, August 30; “ Anti-Commission” mentions it— 


“as a significant fact that attorneys assure their own lives largely in 
offices paying no commission. The actuaries ought to assist the policy- 
holders by showing that business obtained by commission is buying gold 
too dear; that the present system is intolerable if from no other cause 
than that it impairs the safety of the office.” 

The agents, in fact, are the sole depositary of power; in the case 
of the Albert the Court of Chancery very reluctantly conceded to the 
agents their demands. The directors, the shareholders, the assured, 
are quite at their mercy. They are in the position of the Pratorian 
Guards, who disposed of the empire at their will. 

There is no test of the solvency of an office more satisfactory and 
more readily applicable than the very simple one of comparing the 
ratio which the assets bear to the liabilities. By the term assets I 
mean the sums actually in hand, the sums accumulated from pre- 
miums and paid-up capital, the moneys actually invested and bearing - 
interest. I exclude the very fallacious item of the value of future 
premiums, as no guarantee can be given that these premiums will be 
paid, and we often have no information of the principles on which 
this valuation is effected. By liabilities I mean the aggregate of the 
total sums assured, and not what the actuary may be pleased to 
determine as the present liability accruing from the sums assured. 
I trust no actuary, except so far as his technical investigation is con- 
firmed by the humbler means at my command. 

The per-centage, or ratio, which the assets bear to the liabilities 
may be expected to increase from year to year for about thirty years 
from the time of the institution of the office. We may lay down the 
rule that an office which has been established ten, twenty, or thirty 
years ought to have for its assets 10, 20, 30 per cent. of the sums 
assured. According to this rule, an office established in 1849, if it 
has issued policies promising to pay one million at the death of the 
assured, ought to have in hand £200,900, which is 20 per cent. of 
the liabilities. Supposing that the assets are only £160,000, or 16 
per cent., then the office shows symptoms of weakness which may be 
overcome by vigorous exertion, united with careful and economical 
management. But if this office, after twenty years’ existence, has 
only £120,000, or a per-centage of 12, I regard its financial condi- 
tion as beyond recovery, unless it can be clearly proved that all who 
entered the office were very young persons, and in the eye of the law 
infants, and that the premiums charged were remarkably low. On 
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the whole, I am disposed to lay it down as a rule that no office which 
has existed twenty-five years can be considered safe unless the assets 
are 20 per cent. of its liabilities. The Clergy Mutual, with very 
moderate premiums, accumulated a per-centage of 24 in twenty 
years. The experience of the University, the Metropolitan, the 
Clerical Medical, gave very nearly the same result. From the 
tendency of the age to make things pleasant by giving liberal com- 
mission and declaring large bonuses, many offices never attain this 
per-centage of 20, which may be regarded as the nadir of prosperity. 
There lies before me a table of sixty offices founded before the 
year 1850, in which the sums assured vary from £2,000,000 up to 
' £17,000,000. Twenty of these are on the mutual system, and forty 
are proprietary offices. Of the twenty mutual offices fourteen have 
a per-centage varying from 25 to 65, two slightly exceed 20, while 
. four are in a position under 20. Of the forty proprietary offices, 
- eighteen have a per-centage varying from 25 to 58, seven exceed 20, 
but as many as fifteen are under 20 per cent. The offices which 
exceed 55 are the Equitable, London Life, Rock ; while the Standard, 
the North British, the Eagle, the Scottish Amicable, are slightly 
- under 25. The difference in the ratio is an index of the-age of the 
members and the rate of the premiums. If the members of an office 
are advanced in life, and the premiums are high, the per-centage of 
" assets ought to be high in proportion. But if the office has admitted 
a more than usual number of young lives at a reduced premium, the 
ratio of assets will be proportionately lowered. The difference between 
a per-centage of 14 and 21 is highly important in estimating the 
stability of an office; but the difference between 25 and 35 is no 
certain proof of the relative merits of any two offices, or of the pre- 
ference which one is entitled to claim over the other. Attention to 
these points will enable any intelligent person who can do a sum in 
the rule of three to satisfy himself as to the present solvency of the 
office. Any child in the highest class of a parochial school can work 
- the sum, which is to be stated thus—As the liabilities are to the 
assets, so is £100 to the per-centage. 

There are offices which attempt to conceal their real condition by 
taking care not to mention at the same time their liabilities and their 
assets. There is hardly a newspaper or a railway station which will 
not confirm the justice of this observation. The suppression of a 
material fact,,which is necessary to enable any inquirer to draw his 

_own conclusion, is loudly significant. 

As a moral from the collapse of the Albert, I would call attention to 
the legitimate and illegitimate sources of profit in a Life Assurance 
association. The only regular sources of profit are a higher rate of 
interest, and a lower rate of mortality than was expected. The irre- 
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gular sources spring from the misfortunes of the assured members, 
from the profit on lapsed and forfeited policies, from usurious loans 
augmented by heavy and stringent fines. But the promoters of 
speculative offices rely on the illegitimate, and neglect the legitimate 
sources of profit. They lower the rate of interest, and raise the rate 
of mortality. Good interest often means bad security; and a keen 
competition for business augments the rate of mortality. The 
directors make bad investments, and accept bad lives. 

It would be unwise to shut our eyes to the fact that a like catas- 
trophe awaits several existing offices. The Manchester petitioners 
said truly in May, 1868, “There is good reason to fear that other 
cases of the same kind will occur, causing a general reduction in the 
value and security of life policies.” It seems to me that there are in 
the field at least seven Alberts, which, by the sanction and decree of 
the Court of Chancery, or even by special Acts of Parliament, are 
the representatives, heirs, administrators, and assigns of some seventy 
different associations. These have liabilities amounting to forty 
millions, while the ratio of assets is about 7 per cent. If there 
be any truth in the rule I have given for ascertaining the solvency 
of an office, it is clear their insolvency cannot always be hid, although 
by repeated amalgamations they may evince a marvellous tenacity of 
existence. 

Great surprise has been expressed that some offices which were 
once in a favourable position, such as the Family Endowment, the 
Medical Invalid and General, should have amalgamated with the 
Albert, which never enjoyed a corresponding state of solvency. A 
little reflection will show that this surprise is most unreasonable. It 
is only by a piece of good fortune that an office which has 15 per 
cent. can effect an amalgamation with one which has 20 per cent. 
A few instances of favourable amalgamation have occurred, but only 
in those cases where the transfer was a matter of prudence, but not 
of necessity. Amalgamation is, after all, a mild species of insolvency, 
and the progress of insolvency is from bad to worse. Hence it is 
only natural to find that the directors who foresee impending danger 
should accept any attractive offer made to them, even though it be 
by an office of uncertain solvency, especially if they can divest them- 
selves of personal responsibility by acting under the sanction or 
decree of the Court of Chancery. 

There seems to me to be no process by which vitality can be 
restored to effete and languishing offices, so long as the unreasonable 
claims of agency are preferred to the just and reasonable claims of 
the assured. I doubt whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer, if 
he had the power, could, without injury to the revenue, assume the 
habilities of the different Albert offices, even if he had all the assets 
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and all the future premiums without giving any compensation to 
agents for the surrender of their commission. 

As these evils have arisen, not from intentional dishonesty or con- 
scious fraud, for many of the managers of the Albert and its affiliated 
offices have been gentlemen of the highest probity, integrity, and 
honour, but ‘from the adoption of erroneous principles, from *mis- 
apprehensions and misconceptions affecting the community at large, 
so the remedy must be sought, 'not in further legislation, but ‘rather 
in attempts to enlighten the public with sound, just, and accurate 
views ‘on the whole subject of Life Assurance. 

The older offices which have had a prosperous existence for above 
half a century, have in general taken no notice of the flagrant abuses 
of Life Assurance, and the consequent discredit thrown upon the 
cheapest and safest mode of making a certain provision for one’s family. 
I have never considered any office eligible which did not voluntarily 
state its financial position. Some of these statements have been 
scant and meagre, while other statements have been as full -and 
explicit as any one could desire. During the present year-the Rock 
and the Provident (of 1806) have given fuller details -of` their 
assets and liabilities than in former years. The managing director 
of the Provident remarks :—“ Events which have recently disturbed 
the commercial world declare the necessity of intelligible and truthful 
accounts in all undertikings, but especially in those which, like Life 
Assurance, absorb the public funds and claim public confidence.” 
He declares it to bea reproach to the profession and the Government 
that the astounding frauds practised by Life offices have con- 
tinued undetected for half a century. He accordingly publishes the 
accounts of the Provident ‘in answer to the frequent demands made 
by the press. He draws out the accounts in what he considers to be: 
a simple, intelligible, and adequate form, and undertakes ‘to’ adopt 
any other form which may be found to be equally simple and more 
effective in the elucidation. of the subject.. ` 

While I am- glad that offices ‘like’ the Rock and Provident have 
thus acceded to the démand for’ intelligible and truthful accounts, 
I am sorry that they have waited so long before they followed the good 
example set them by the Equitable. Other offices, like the Eagle, 
University, Metropolitan, have unreservedly published their ac- 
counts for many years. Many of my readers know-well the truth 
which the secretary of ite Clergy Mutual states in “Notes upon 
Life Assurance :”’— 


‘From its formation in 1829 its transactions year by year. have been 
published ; its new business most accurately set forth; its financial affairs 
laid open fully to view in all its branches; the greatest pains have been 
” taken to clear up all which might otherwise be obscure, and to make every- 
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thing plain to the commonest understanding. Hence the increasing pros- 
perity of the Clergy Mutual Assurance, which is made the more remarkable 
by the fact that it has never employed one single agent to seek out business, 
nor been at the expense of a single shilling for what is called agenéy or 
commission.” 


The diffusion of sound information is the only remedy for the 
popular ignorance which exists on this important subject. Such 
information the insuring public will find in the various publications 
by the Rev. J. Hodgson, in his “ Notes on Life Assurance,” and his 
addresses to the members of the Clergy Mutual in the declaration of 
the Sixth and Seventh Bonuses. The observations made on the 
lower rate of mortality in the lives of the clergy, were so striking 
and undeniable as to induce the Government at once to augment 
by 7 per cent. the actuarial estimate of the value of annuities 
granted to the Irish clergy on the surrender of their life interests. 
But apart from this indirect result, the great benefits arising from 
the conduct and example of the Clergy Mutual may be traced in the 
salutary effect on the older offices. These have already made many 
modifications in their mode of transacting business, which may 
afford a hope that they are ready to adopt further improvements. 
Much remains to be done in giving fuller details respecting the 
financial condition of the office and the nature of the investments. 
Many companies can make great deductions in their expenditure 
by cutting off superfluous and unnecessary charges for commission, 
or by converting proprietary offices into mutual associations. Offices 
which declare high bonuses can materially promote their own 
interests, and confer an additional boon -on the public by reducing 
their rates. Many young men who say they cannot afford £2 2s. 
for a policy of £100, will find out that they can pay £3 3s. for a 
policy of £200. By these improvements the sound and stable 
offices can effectually frustrate the interested designs of speculative 
companies, who look on life assurance as an Eldorado of wealth which 
is to be worked for the benefit of managers, directors, shareholders, 
and agents. 

There are many who impute to the Government a desire to 
monopolize the business of assurance, and gradually to extend 
the system by means of the Post Office Savings’ Banks, and 
to issue policies for sums above £100. I do not share these 
fears, as I am persuaded that there are at least forty offices who 
can hold their own against any attempts of Government. But 
it would be unwise for those who take an interest in the success 
of these offices to shut their eyes to the fact, that the collapse 
of the Albert, and the catastrophe which awaits all offices built 
upon agency and commission, furnish strong arguments for the 
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interference of the Government, and the extension of the postal 
system. The offices which deserve the confidence of the public have, 
in general, chosen to go on in their own way, regardless of, the 
grievous abuses arid flagrant frauds which destroy public confidence, 
and tend to bring the whole subject of Life Assurance into disrepute. 
Like the gods of the school of Epicurus, they have been fully con- 
scious of all that was going on, but have kept themselves aloof 
in lofty disdain. They look with cold indifference on the attempts 
‘of the Government to introduce a better system than that which is 
already offered to the public. They care not for the costly agency 
of speculative associations or the cumbrous machinery of the national 
credit. I believe that many existing offices, by their care in the 
selection of lives, economy of management, prudence in the choice of 
investments, can defy competition from any quarter; and that the only 
desideratum is an increased intelligence on the part of the public 
‘to appreciate the advantages they offer. This intelligence would, in 
my judgment, be wonderfully quickened by utilizing the skill and 
experience such offices have acquired in a reduction of their premiums. 
There are many gentlemen of high position in Church and State 
whose education in matters of Life Assurance is sadly deficient, 
Present a balance sheet to their notice, drawn up in the clearest’ 
way; speak to them of assets and liabilities, they will say, with the 
hearers of Ezekiel, “ Doth he not speak parables?” But if they are. . 
told that out of two offices of good repute, one charges. £10 for a 
given sum at a given age, while another office charges £7, this is 
a mode of reasoning which all can understand. Such an immediate 
` reduction, in lieu of bonus, could: not fail to attract a large number 
of young lives, and would contribute to the increase of the bonus 
enjoyed by the participating policyholders. Associations of this 
class have no reason to fear the rivalry of the Government, or the 
competition of speculative companies. The whole voice of the intel- 
ligent community will appreciate the discretion and intelligence of 
such management, and: will testify to the truth of Dr. Franklin’s 
_ remark, that Life Assurance is the cheapest and safest way of making 


a certain provision for a family. 
l W. WEessreR. 
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ARCHBISHOP CRANMER’S THEOLOGY. 


‘ 


FP has been generally received as a fair mode of proceeding, when 
we wish to understand the doctrine of the Church of England, 
to have recourse not only to the Articles and Liturgy, but to the 
writings of the Reformers. And if there is any difference of opinion 
as to what an article means in the proper, literal, and natural sense of 
the words, this, it has been fairly assumed, may be determined by . 
what we know from other sources to have been the doctrine of the 
men who wrote the Articles. Though this proceeding obviously is 
so just and reasonable that but few have hesitated to admit it, yet in 
all the controversies about doctrine in the Church of England it is 
strange how rarely the appeal is made to the writings of Cranmer. 
And this is the more remarkable when we remember that, so far as 
the Reformed Church of England is concerned, he is really the 
representative man. No change of subsequent times has removed 
his stamp and impress. What he retained of the unreformed Church 
has been retained, and of what he cast away but little has been 
legally restored. And the wonder increases when, having read 
Cranmer’s works, we know their value in determining what is the 

authorized teaching of the Church. 

At the time of the Reformation, the first question, and practically 
the most urgent, was that of the royal supremacy. It might seem a 
matter of little importance whether the Church in England was 
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under the supremacy of the king or the Bishop of Rome. And an 
indifferent mattor it did appear to many of the bishops in King 
Henry’s time; for though the assertion of the royal supremacy was 
the first step in the Reformation, it did not seem to imply the neces- 
sity of separation from the Roman See. But ere the Reformation 
had far progressed, it was manifest that it involved the wide question ` 
of what constitutes a Church. Jurisdiction in all. that concerned the 
temporalities of the Church might be yielded to the king, but if the 
` Church is not built on St. Peter and continued by his successors, the 
Bishops of Rome, on what is if built, and in whom is it continued ? 
The Reformers had to answer this question, not solely to defend their 
position, but in order to take up a position at all* In England the 
question had two well-defined answers. One was that derived from. 
the Reformed Churches on the Continent, that a Church is consti- 
tuted by men holding Christian doctrines and living Christian lives: 
Such a community will govern itself by what external forms are 
most suitable for the time and place in which it exists, The second 
answer was COranmer’s,’ which differed from the first only by 
resting the government of the Church in the king. The State was 
reckoned the best judge as to what forms of religion: would be.most 
suitable to control and develop the spiritual life of the nation. The 
Reformed Church of England thus became, so far as Cranmer repre- 
sents it, an Episcopal Church, of which, however, the head is not the 
bishops, but the civil ruler. 

The royal supremacy, in the first instance, was simply a declara- 
tion of independence. The king did not mean it for more, neither 
did those of the bishops who took the oath of supremacy,. and. yet 
- opposed the Reformation. But with Cranmer it was antagonism to 
the See of Rome spiritually and temporally. It gave external form 
to the Church, and established: the relation which he thought should 
always exist between the Church and the State where the sovereign 
is a-Christian. No name was too’ hideous for the Church of Rome. 
It was Antichrist. Satan had. been let loose.upon it, and had ruled 
over it for five hundred years. Christianity, in its external form, 
was not to be a union of -all Churches presided over by one bishop, 
to whom it was given not to err in doctrine. The.visible Church, 
. Cranmer said, had erred, Christianity was a spirit, and had no 


* We omit the answer which many: would make in the present day, that the Church 
fests on its episcopacy. We omit it because this view was not adopted by any of the 
Reformers. They probably felt, that to rest the Church on'épiscopacy, and yet to separate 
from the Bishop of Rome, was to sacrifice consistency. They admitted at once that 
Churches governed by bishops had erred, not only in ceremonies, but-in matters of 

‘faith. We omit also'the answer which would have been given by some of the Puritans 
in Elizabeth’s reign, that the Geneva discipline was prescribed in'the New Testament; 
This was an importation of a later date than the Reformation. 
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external form of divine appointment. The true Church, he said, was 
invisible, not known to men, but known to God, who searches the 
hearts of men. This is the Church which cannot err,—which is the 
pillar and ground. of truth. This is the Church all whose members 
are holy, elect, mystical members of the mystical body of Christ. 
But there is a visible Church consisting of good and bad, of men 
holding and professing the faith. It is the business of Ohristian 
princes to give laws to this Church, to appoint its officers, and to see 
that their functions are duly performed ; for all officers of the Church 
are servants of the State. The civil office was as sacred, in Cranmer’s 
judgment, as the ecclesiastical, and the grace of God promised for 
the execution of the one as well as of the other. To the king was 
committed the care of the souls of his subjects as well as the govern- 
ment of their temporal estate. As the Lord Chancellor and other 
civil officers are appointed to discharge secular duties for the com- 
monwealth, so the Archbishop of Canterbury and the clergy are 
appointed to discharge the spiritual and the ecclesiastical. The 
foreign reformed Churches mostly adopted the Presbyterian form of 
government, while Cranmer retained episcopacy, but he in no way 
reckoned that bishops were necessary to constitute a Church. In 
the primitive Church they were the same as presbyters. The 
bishop, he said, may make a priest, so may the king, and so may the 
people, by their election. The last was the custom of the primitive 
Church before princes were converted to Christianity. The Apostles 
did not appoint other ministers of the Gospel. They recommended 
to the people such persons as they thought eligible, leaving it to the 
people to choose or to reject them. 

When King Edward died Cranmer was endeavouring to bring 
all the reformed Churches info one communion, each national 
or provincial Church to retain its own.forms and formularies. This 
fact, had we no other evidence, would be enough to show what were 
his views of the character and constitution of a Church. From the 
creeds and standards of the foreign Churches he borrowed the language 
in which, for the most part, he expressed his own doctrines. True, 
indeed, these Churches had taken this language from St. Augustine, 
and those Fathers who agreed with St. Augustine, so that in this 
there was agreement with at least one portion of the early Church. 
On predestination, free will, and original sin there is not much 
in Cranmer if we except what is said in the Articles and Homi- 
lies. On justification by faith he clearly declares for the Lutheran 
doctrine that we are justified by faith alone, but with Melancthon’s 
qualification, that it is by a faith which is not alone. The Son of 
God made “a sacrifice, satisfaction, or, as it may be called, amends to 
His Father for our sins to assuage His wrath and indignation.” We 
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have the benefit of this satisfaction by faith; but it is not a faith 
which makes works unnecessary. It only takes away the necessity 
of them as meritorious, lest they should be put in the same class 
with the merits of Christ. Itis a faith which includes charity or 
love. Itis, in the end, equivalent to works—that is, to keeping the 
moral commandments of God. Cranmer reckons the substance of 
faith to have been embraced, in the works which Jesus mentioned to 
the young man in the Gospel as necessary to be done to inherit 
eternal life.* We cannot perfectly keep the commandments, but our 
imperfection is perfected by Christ. His merit serves for our want 
of merit. We fulfil the law in Him, “ forasmuch as that which our 
infirmity lacketh Christ’s justice hath supplied.” It might be correct 
to say that we are justified by works in the sense that they are the 
equivalent of faith, and a necessary condition of justification ; but 
when we say by faith alone we take away the idea of merit on our 
part, acknowledge that we are unworthy, and resolve salvation polely 
into the mercy of God. 

But the opposition of faith and works had some othér relations, 
which helped to involve this subject in ambiguities almost beyond 
remedy. The Church of Rome made “good works” to consist in obey- 
ing the commands and traditions of the Church concerning meats. 
and drinks, fastings and pilgrimages.t To these the Reformers 
had to oppose a subjective faith. They directed the people to Christ, 
and to the faith. and works which He had enjoined, instead of direct- ` 
ing them. to the Church, with the faith and works which it had 
enjoined. In doing this they adopted Augustine’s language, which 
had been used against the Pelagians. The Church of Rome had. 
“ become Pelagian as opposed to Augustinian ; but it had also become 
something worse than Pelagian. The good works which Pelagius 
inculeated as the conditions or grounds of justification were the 
moral laws of God; but the good works of the Church of Rome 
were the traditions of the elders and the commandments of men. 
Moreover, the language of Augustine, never logical, always exag- 
gerated, and often inconsistent with itself, was an uncertain vehicle 
for conveying the thoughts of men whose immediate object was to 
oppose the merit of “ good works” of quite another kind from those 
to which Augustine’s language referred. An instance of the per- 


* “So that this is to be taken for a most true lesson taught by Christ's own. ‘mouth, 
that the works of the moral commandments, of God are the true works of faith which 
lead to the blessed life.” 

+ Speaking of the controversies between him and the Church of Rome, one of them, 
Cranmer says, is, “ which be the good works and the true service and honour which‘ 
pleaseth God, and whether the choice of meats, the difference of garments, the vows 
of monks and priests, and other traditions which have no word of God to confirm them, 
whether these, I say, be right good works, and such as make a Christian man, or no.’ 
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plexity arising from this is in Article XIII., which says that “ Works 
done before the grace of Christ and the inspiration of His Spirit, are 
not pleasant to God, forasmuch as they spring not of faith in Jesus 
Christ.” If they are good works, from what else could they spring 
but the grace of Christ and the inspiration of His Spirit? If they 
are not good works, why are they mentioned? The statement is a 
truism. Clemens of Alexandria, with other ancient Fathers, ascribed 
all the goodness of the Pagan philosophers to the grace of God 
working in them, though they knew not whence it came. The 
Bishop of Ely thinks that Clemens’ doctrine does not interfere with 
that of the article. But the article limits grace and inspiration to 
those works which “spring of faith in Christ.” Can the heathen 
do such works, or can they in any sense be said to have faith in 
Christ? Clemens would have answered this question, but in a way 
altogether opposed to the spirit of this article, which owes its exist- 
ence to another theology. In the “ Homily on Good Works,” which 
is said to have been written by Cranmer, we read that the good 
works of the Pagans, such as feeding the hungry and clothing the 
naked, were but “dead, vain, and fruitless works.” They needed 
Jaith to commend them to God. Had Cranmer been expressing his 
own judgment, he would have said that the works are equivalent to 
faith. Had he followed Clemens of Alexandria, he would have ex- 
plained that philosophy was to the Pagans what the law was to the 
Jews, or the Gospel to the Christians. But he was following Augus- 
tine, who says that such works have not the faith of Christ for their 
foundation, and therefore they are not good.* In his exposition of 
the eighty-fourth Psalm that Father speaks of Christians as typified 
by the turtle-dove that hath found a nest where she may lay her young 
birds. Jews, Heretics, and Pagans do good works, but they have 
not founda nest. Their works are not done in the true faith, and, 
“ therefore, these birds are lost.” 

After the royal supremacy, which, as we have seen, affected the 
whole constitution of the Church, the next urgent question between 
the Reformers and the Church of Rome was that of the Sacraments. 


è By “ faith of Christ,” Augustine evidently means an objective faith, the belief of 
a certain creed. Cranmer adopts Augustine’s language without Augustine’s meaning. 
It is possible that Augustine would have denied the Church of Rome to be the Church 
Catholic had he lived in Cranmer’s day, but the spirit of his remarks is embodied in the 
following passage from the notes appended to the Douay version of the New Testament, 
Rom. i. 17 :—-“ Liveth by faith.—That is our faith, that is to say, the Catholic belief (saith 
Augustine) which maketh us just, and that by the law of faith, and not by the law of 
works. Wherefore it ariseth that tho Jew, the heathen philosopher, and the heretic, 
. though they excelled in all good works of moral virtue, could not be just, and a Catholic 
Christian man, living but an ordinary honest life, either not sinning greatly or supplying 
his faults by penance, is just.” Saving faith is here obviously faith in the Church of 
Rome—receiving a certain creed. 
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Cranmer did not object to the number seven, though five-of them 
could not be called sacraments except in an inferior sense. Nor does 
there appear to have been any difference about baptism unless it be 
that the Roman theologians, while admitting the presence of the Holy 
Ghost in baptism, denied that of Christ’s humanity, which they 
reserved for the other sacrament only., This might be construed into 
a wish on their part to elevate: the communion above baptism. 
Cranmer’s object was to:make them of equal importance and signifi- 
cance.. His great controversy was on the Eucharist. It was with 
this sacrament, he said, that the deyil had “craftily juggled.’’* 
‘Transubstantiation was the root of the deadly tree of error, the dank 
bed of the weeds of superstition.t It “overthroweth the nature of 
a sacrament,” for a sacrament requires a visible sign of what is sig- 
nifed. But the symbols cease to exist if they are changed into the 
body and blood of Christ. Cranmer’s thorough opposition to the 
belief of the real presence in the.“ sacrament of thealtar” in any 
sense at all approaching the Roman Catholic doctrine, is the only 
defence that can be made for the language of Article IV., which 
speaks of Christ having ascended into heaven with “flesh” and 
“bones.” The natural body of Christ, Cranmer argued, occupies a 
place in heaven, and,therefore it cannot be also present in the bread ' 
and wine of the communion. That body may be glorified; it may 
have become heavenly and spiritual, but whatever change it has under- 
gone it is still subject to that law by which it is a body—that it bein 
‘ only one place at one time. If it can be predicated of it that it is 
both in heaven and on earth, or that it is present whenever the priest 
consecrates the host, it no longer comes under our conception of body. 
The bread in the communion is still bread and the wine is still wine, 
but the body of Christ is in heaven. It was bread which He broke, 
and not His body ; it was wine which He gave His disciples to drink, 
and not His blood ; the signs, but not the things that were signified.+ 
To: eat Christ's body, says Cranmer, would be “doing something 
abhorrent to any Christian.” In old times it was a custom to burn 
what remained of the consecrated elements., If these had become 


* “The devil, the enemy of Ohrist and of all His members, hath so craftily juggled 
herein, that of nothing riseth so much contention as of the holy sacrament.” 

. + “The very body of the tree, or rather the roots of the weeds, is the Popish doctrine 
of transubstantiation, of the real presence of Christ’s flesh and blood in the sacrament 
of the altar (as they call it), and of the sacrifice and oblation of Christ made by the 

-priest for the'salvation of the-quick and dead, which roots, if they be suffered to grow 
up in the Lord’s vineyard, they will overspread the ground again with the old error 
and superstition.” 
} -Christ is not to be worshipped, Cranmer says, “as being corporally present i in the 
bread-; for He is not in it neither spiritually as He is in man, nor corporally as He is 
in heaven , but only sacramentally, as a thing may be said to be in a figure i it 


is signified.” 
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the body of Christ, then the priests who burn them ought, he said, 
to be called Christ-burners. 
Transubstantiation was mainly supported by the words of Jesus— 
“This is my body ;” and by His discourse to the Jews about eating 
His flesh and drinking His blood, as recorded in the sixth chapter of 
John’s Gospel. The words, “This is my body,” were easily explained 
by the common use of language. It is just what we should have 
expected Jesus to have said when He gave His disciples the symbols 
of that body which was soon to be bruised and broken on the cross, 
and of that blood which was to be poured out for the life of the 
world. The discourse in John’s Gospel Cranmer at once rejected as 
having no reference to the sacrament of the supper; that is, no more 
‘than it had to the sacrament of baptism, or any other religious 
service in which by a figure of speech we are said to eat Christ’s 
flesh and drink His blood. The words were spoken a year, probably 
a year and a-half, before the institution of the supper, while Jesus 
spoke to those present of eating His flesh and drinking His blood then, 
otherwise they could have no life in them. To suppose that Jesus 
referred to the Eucharist is to throw an unnecessary veil of mystery 
over words whose meaning is as plain as the plainest passage in 
John’s Gospel. The Jews murmured when they heard Him speak of 

‘their eating His flesh. They thought He spoke of some carnal and 
corporal eating, such as is implied in transubstantiation. Their error 
was not less absurd than that of Nicodemus concerning regeneration, 
who thought that to be born again a man must enter a second time 
into his mother’s womb and be born. Jesus answered them: “ It is 
the spirit that.quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” To eat His 
flesh means to believe on Him.* 

Cranmer denies that Christ’s body and blood are present in the 
sacraments. They are in heaven, and not upon earth. Yet he says 
many times over in language strong, express, and sometimes per- 
plexing, that worthy communicants eat Christ’s body and drink 
His blood. If Christ’s body is in heaven, the difficulty of conceiving 
how it can be present to the faithful and received into their hearts is 
not less than the difficulty of conceiving it to be in or under the 
elements. AN his arguments drawn from reason against transub- 
stantiation seem to be equally valid against his own doctrine. He 
explains that Christ’s body is eaten spiritually and sacramentally. 
The latter word is not definite, but fortunately Cranmer tells us 
what he means by it. A sacramental eating is an eating of the 
sign when by a figure of speech we are said to eat the thing which 


| * “What need we any other witness when Christ Himself doth testify the matter so 
plainly, that whosoever eateth His flesh and drinketh His blood hath everlasting life, and 
that to eat His flesh and to drink His blood is to believe on Him?” 
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is signified. To eat a body spiritually is an expression some 
degrees worse than indefinite. It is a manifest contradiction. _ 
To speak of believing on Christ under the figure of eating the bread 
which came down from heaven, is an intelligible speech, but to eat 
spiritually something which is corporal and in heaven is not so intel- 
_ ligible. Cranmer’s words are, ‘‘ We receive the self-same body of 
Christ that was born of the Virgin Mary, that was crucified and 
buried, that rose again, ascended into heaven, and sittéth at the 
right hand of God the Father Almighty.” He repeats frequently 
that it is the “very flesh ” and the “very blood” which the worthy 
communicants receive. As we are regenerated in baptism, so are we 
nourished by the body and blood of Christ in the sacrament of the 
supper. The Holy Ghost és joined to the water in baptism not 
inaquate, not made water, and so in the other sacrament the body ` 
of Christ is joined to the bread, but not made bread. These are 
Cranmer’s words : can we find out Cranmer’s meaning ? 

The Church of England at the Reformation appealed to the 
Fathers. In separating from the See of Rome it did not wish to 
separate from the Church Catholic. Cranmer quoted many passages 
from the old Fathers as expressing his doctrine. Chrysostom says, 
“That the bread before it be sanctified is called bread, but when it is 
sanctified by the means of a priest, it is delivered from the name of 
bread, and is exalted to the name of the Lord’s body, although the 
nature of bread remains.” Ambrose, speaking of the change of the 
bread into the body of Christ, says that “God can make things that 
were before, still to be, and also to be changed into other things.” 
Augustine says, “ That which you see on the altar is the bread, and 
the cup which also your eyes do show you. But faith showeth 
further that that bread. is the body of Christ and the cup His blood.” 
Again, “There is both the sacrament and the thing of the sacra- 
ment, which is Christ’s body.” Such passages as these Cranmer 
thought were opposed to transubstantiation. Gardiner quoted 
others which he held to teach a real presence of the natural body in 
the elements. Cyprian said the bread was changed in nature,. 
but not in its outward form. Chrysostom denied that the conse- 
crated bread and wine passed through the csophagus, or were: 
subjected to the action of the stomach, like other bread and wine, 
but rather like wax cast into the fire, no substance is left. If the 
Fathers in such passages as these did not teach transubstantiation, 
they taught something which might be substituted for it without | 
much danger of the counterfeit being discovered. To most of the ` 
passages quoted by Gardiner, Cranmer added the context, which 
generally modified the-meaning. When this was done, he quoted the 
same Fathers again giving instructions how the words are to be 
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understood. Tertullian says that Christ meant by the words “ This 
is my body,” it is a figure of my body. Chrysostom says that bread 
and wine are the similitudes of Christ’s body. Augustine, speaking 
of the discourse at Capernaum, says that Jesus seems to command a 
very heinous and wicked thing, and therefore it must be a figure. 
Again, that “when Christ gave the sign of His body He did not 
hesitate to call it His body.” This same Father, at some length, 
shows how all such speeches are to be understood. Thus on the day 
before Good Friday, we say, to-morrow Christ suffered His passion. 
On Easter Sunday we say that this day Christ rose from the dead. 
Yet He died but once and rose again but once, and that many 
hundreds of years ago. Augustine says that in the same way we 
speak of the sacrament of Christ’s body as His body, and of the 
sacrament of His blood as His blood. In baptism we are said to be 
buried with Christ, but though the Apostle says we are, it is only 
a similitude. The sacrament of the thing is called by the name of 
the thing itself. Cranmer concludes that all this language of the 
Fathers concerning the sacraments, however literal it may seem, must 
not be taken literally. And the same he wishes to be the case with 
his own language, when he seems to imply a bodily presence of 
Christ. He was misunderstood. The Roman Catholics said that he 
was teaching the doctrine which he opposed. He accused them in 
return of being ignorant oflanguage.* “ In plain speech ”—these are 
his words—“ it is not true that we eat Christ’s body and drink His 
blood.” These are “ figurative speeches.” In one place, where he 
speaks with great decision, he beseeches his readers not to take his 
words literally, not to suppose that because Christ is not corporally 
in the visible signs, He is corporally in the persons who duly receive 
them. He assures them that he means no such thing. The presence 
of which he speaks is spiritual. It is explained as consisting in the 
grace, the virtue, and the benefit of that body which was crucified 
for us and that blood which was shed for us. Why, we may ask, 
did Cranmer use words which were so often misunderstood, and con- 
veyed to the reader a meaning so different from what he intended ? 
He answers that it was his wish in everything to use the same words 
and phrases as had been used by the ancient Fathers.t 


+ “Marvel not, good reader, that Christ at that time spake in figures, when He did 
institute that sacrament, seeing it is the nature of all sacraments to be figures. And 
although the Scriptures be full of schemes, tropes, and figures, yet specially it useth them 
when it speaketh of sacraments.” 

t “Not only I mean to judge these things as the Catholic Church and the most holy 
Fathers of old, with one accord, have meant and judged, but also I would gladly use the 
same words that they used, and not use any other words, but to set my hands to all and 
singular their speeches, phrases, ways and forms of speech which they do use in their 
treatises upon the sacrament.” Melancthon said that if the Fathers had known what 
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There seems, however, to have been in Cranmer’s mind some 
vague idea of eating the body and drinking the blood of Christ in 
some way.that-was not a figure. “ We receive,” he said, “ Christ’s 
own very natural body, but not naturally, nor corporally.” He took 
literally the expression that we are members of Christ’s' body. The 
union between Christ and:-believers was to him something so real 
that to call it a figure would have seemed to deprive it of reality. . It 
was a bodily union after a spiritual manner. The truest of all 
unions is doubtless the spiritual, yet, to our sensuous apprehension, 
that is most real-which is corporal. The Church of Rome kept to 
the literal sense, which to the gross mind is the most real. Oranmer 
rose above this, and yet to make a spiritual presence real, he seemed 
to think there was a necessity to speak of it under the figure of a 
bodily presence. ` The sun is in heaven, but its influence is upon 
earth; so the body of Christ is in heaven, yet that which emanates 
from mn its strength or. virtue, is upon earth. When Gardiner 
took up this controversy with Cranmer, both disputants were soon 
lost in the question of what. constitutes a body, wherein it differs 
from spirit, what -substance is, and how a substance is to be distin- 
guished from its accidents. The “corporal” or “carnal” body with 
“ flesh ” and “bones” which Cranmer said was in heaven, Gardiner 
denied to be either in heaven or in the Eucharist. The heavenly 
body of. Christ was spiritual, not corporal. As Gardiner was driven 
to explain it, the body of Christ was a spirit, and the sacramental 
presence the presence of the substance.of spirit under the accidents 
of bread and wine. Cranmer, on the other hand, denied that he 
eyer meant by corporal and carnal such a gross material body as 
exists on earth, but he did contend that Christ’s body was palpable, 
visible, circumscribed, and occupying but one place at one time. 
It was -now in heaven. To say that the substance of it can be 
present -under the accidents of bread and wine, is to deny it the 
qualities of body, and to confound all our ideas of substance. We 
only know a body from its accidents, and to suppose that the sub- 
stance of any body is different from what its accidents declare it to 
be, is to “mix heaven and earth together.” Gardiner admitted 
that Christ had a circumscribed body in heaven, but by the power 
of God, he said, that body was~also present in the sacrifice of the : 
mass. It had rarely been denied by Roman Catholic writers that 
the wicked as well as the faithful eat the body.and drink the very 
blood of Christ in the sacrament. So far there was a consistent 
advocacy of a real objective bodily presence. It had been admitted, 





use was to be made of their language, they would have expressed themselves more 


` guardedly. It should also be noticed, that the majority of the passages from the Fathers 


quoted in the Eucharist controversy, were from works that are not now reckoned genuine. 
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too, by some Roman theologians, that a mouse, or any such crea- 
ture, eating the consecrated bread would also eat the body of Christ. 
Consistently with what he had said about the spiritual substance 
of body, this was denied by Gardiner, from which it followed that 
a mouse might make a meal on accidents, leaving the substance 
untouched. f S 
Cranmer said that the worthy communicants received Christ in the 
sacrament, but the unworthy only received bread and wine. Had he 
meant the reception of any corporal substance, his arguments against 
Gardiner would have been valid against himself. But the reception 
was of something spiritual and by faith in the hearts of believers, not 
by their mouths as partakers of meats and drinks. And asa man may 
receive the sacrament without receiving Christ’s body, so also may 


“he receive Christ’s body without receiving the sacrament.* This is 


expressed clearly in a neglected rubric at the end of the service for 
the communion of the sick. To eat Christ’s flesh and to drink His 
blood Cranmer everywhere explains as believing in Christ. The 
faithful feed'upon Christ in their daily lives. In hearing His word 
preached, in prayer, in praise, in acts of faith, in baptism as well as 
in the supper, they eat His flesh and drink His blood. We receive 
the body of Christ in baptism as well as in the communion, and we 
are regenerated in the communion as well as in baptism.t In the 
sacraments we have visible signs of His invisible presence, but beyond 
this He is no otherwise present than He is present always with His 
people to the end of the world. The saints of old time, before His 
incarnation, were nourished by His body and His blood, even as we 
are now. They did all, says an Apostle, eat the same spiritual 
meat and they drank the same spiritual drink, for they drank of 
the rock that followed them, and that rock was Christ.t It is 
commonly supposed that the Church of England takes a middle view 
on the Eucharist, between the Roman Catholic and Zwinglian. But 
this supposition is without foundation, if we are to take Cranmer 
as representing the Church of England. ‘There are some strong 
expressions in the Prayer-Book ; perhaps the strongest are those in the 
Catechism——“ The body and blood of Christ are verily and indeed 
taken and received.” Cardinal Wiseman said that these words were 
put there to deceive the Catholics. Words equally strong are 
frequent in Cranmer’s writings. He himself has told us that they 

* “Tf Christ had never ordained the sacrament, yet should we have eaten His flesh 
and drunken His blood, as all the faithful did before the sacrament was ordained, and do 
daily, when they receive not the sacrament.” 

t “Wor what Christian man would say. . . . that we be not regenerated both body 
and soul as well in baptism as in the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ?” 

ł “ The words that I speak unto you are spirit and life—that is, that we eat Christ by 
faith spiritually, in such sense as Abraham and other holy Fathers ate Him,” 
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.do not mean what they seem to mean, and that they are ignorant of 
‘the use of theological language who take such words literally.* 
They are in no way intended to approach the real presence, as taught 
in the Church of Rome. To put the matter past all doubt, Cranmer 
at last declares that on this subject he does not differ from Bucer, 
and that Bucer, in his judgment, did not differ from Gicolampadius 
and Zwingle. True, this sacrament is no mere commemoration. Did 
Zwingle ever call it so? What necessity or what authority for pre- 
fixing the word mere? A religious commemoration of so great an 
event could not be a mere badge or token of profession. The keeping 
of such a command as “Do this in remembrance of me,” could not 
surely be less a means of God’s invisible working in us than any 
ordinary exercise of religious worship. That Zwingle denied sacra- 
mental grace, is the invention of men who have theories to support.t 
He denied, and so did Cranmer, the notion of grace coming through the 
sacraments in virtue of their being administered, by any particular 
order of men, or that grace was in any way inseparably connected 
with the sacraments. Cranmer and Zwingle both agreed that the 
sacraments were means whereby God works in men inyisibly, but not 
different in kind from other means. If Jesus Christ is present always 
and everywhere; if He dwells in the hearts of His people; why 
should He not be present in the sacrament of baptism and the ordi- 
nance of the supper P 

_ In denying the real presence of the body of Christ, Cranmer was 
led consistently to deny that there was any proper propitiatory 
sacrifice in the Lord’s Supper. There was but one sacrifice propi- 
tiatory, that of Christ, and Christ alone could offer it. One of our 


* Cranmer translated a catechism written by a Lutheran, Justus Jonas, in which were 
the words, “ with our bodily mouths we receive the body and blood of Christ.” Some 
objected to the words, and Cranmer called them “ignorant persons not used to read old 
ancient authors.” In the first Prayer-Book of King Edward, there was a sentence in 
the consecration prayer in which the priest asked that the bread and wine “may be unto 
us the body and blood of Thy most dearly beloved Son, Jesus Christ.” Gardiner claimed 
this for transubstantiation. To avoid such claims it was omitted at the next revision. 

t Calvin blames Luther, Gicolampadius, and Zwingle for the spirit in which they 
carried on the controversy about the Eucharist. He says that Luther should havo 
abstained from those “rude similitudes,” meaning the rhetorical expressions of the 
Fathers. And as to Gicolampadius and Zwingle, he says, “ notwithstanding they denied. 
not the verity, yet they did not teach it openly as was becoming. (Thus do I under- 
stand, that whiles they give themselves studiously and diligently to affirm that the bread 
and wine were called the body and blood of Christ, because they be signs thereof, they 
thought not that they ought in the meantime to do this thing also, to add to that 
they are the signs after such sort that the verity is nevertheless joined unto ,them. 
Neither did they declare that they went not about to deface the true communion which 
the Lord givoth us in His body and blood.’’—(Coverdale’s Translation of Calvin's “De 
Coona Domini.”) 

t “ Christ is present in His sacraments, as they (the old writers) teach ; also that He is 

‘present in His word when He worketh mightily by the same in the hearts of the hearers.’’ 
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articles pronounces the propitiatory sacrifice of the mass a blasphe- 
mous fable, and the priest who pretends to make it Cranmer calls 
“the horrible adversary” of Christ. The word propitiatory is taken 
literally ; Christ once for all assuaged God’s wrath, and satisfied 
His justice. The supper is a memorial of that sacrifice, and is 
properly called on that account a sacrifice of thanksgiving. It is 
eucharistic or gratulatory, but not propitiatory. It was explained 
by Gardiner that the mass was not an additional offering over and 
above that of Christ’s. The priest there offered Christ, so that it was 
still the same offering which was repeated. The mass was called pro- 
pitiatory because of its connection with the offering on the cross. For 
Gardiner’s side there was the perplexing fact that the sacrifices of 
the priests under the old law were called propitiatory. Now if the 
offerings of the Jewish priests, which were but shadows of the offer- 
ing on Calvary, were called propitiatory, why should not the same 
word be applied to the memorial sacrifice in the supper? Cranmer 
might have so applied it, and pleaded, as he had done in other 
cases, the language of the Fathers; but here he felt the importance 
and necessity of contending about a word. He saw that if “ pro- 
pitiatory ” were allowed, even in a figurative sense, to be applied to 
the sacrifice of the mass, he would have no words left to distinguish 
between the offering of Christ and such sacrifices as it is the duty of 
all Christians to offer. He did not believe in a sacrificing priesthood 
distinct from a sacrificing people; and whatever might be pleaded 
theoretically for a connection of the sacrifice of the mass with that on 
the cross, it appeared to him that practically every mass was a new 
propitiation. 

Whatever disputes there may be about the doctrine of the Church 
of England, there can be none, we think, about the theology of 
Archbishop Cranmer. In some cases he speaks plainly, and when 
he does not, he tells us how his words are to be understood. It 
may be denied that the Church of England is to be identified with 
Cranmer ; but as his words are the words of the Church’s formularies, 
it is surely right that they should be understood as he wished them 
to be understood. High Churchmen take them literally, though he 
has declared that they must be taken figuratively. The Evangelicals 
take them figuratively, and are pressed by their opponents with the 
literal words. A year or two ago an eminent preacher among the 
Dissenters charged the Evangelical clergy with hypocrisy, and some 
other vices, in subscribing to words which so expressly declare the 
opposite of what they believed. The charges were such as might 
have been made by any clear-headed man, with a strong bias against 
the Prayer-Book, and profoundly ignorant both of the history of 
theology and the nature of language. But if Cranmer is to be the 
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interpreter of the Prayer-Book, then assuredly High Churchmen 
are not the true representatives of the Church of England. 

Cranmer, we have’ seen, was often misunderstood in his own day 
through his persisting in using the language of the Fathers. It is, 
then, no,marvel that he is misunderstood now. If-men will say what 
they do not mean because some other persons with whom they suppose 
they agree or ought to agree spoke in the same way, they must take 
the consequence of being misunderstood. The lesson’ we have to 
learn is the necessity of a prudent revision of the language in which 
we express our religious ideas. The very nature of language demands 
it. There is an imperceptible change going on ceaselessly in the 
meaning of our every-day words, to say nothing of the different . 
modes of speech that belong to different times and countries. Why 
should we not say at once what we mean, so as to be understood as 
we wish to be understood? Why should we cling to vague unde- 
fined rhetorical or figurative language because we find it in the Greek 
or Roman Fathers? and especially when the meaning of. that lan- 
guage has been a cause of difference for ages. We might go further, - 
and ask if it is wisdom to bind ourselves to use even Biblical language , 
when it has ceased to express what we mean, or when it conveys an- 
ambiguous, meaning. No one at the last supper, we may imagine, 
misunderstood Christ when He said “ This is my body,” but in our 
time a man who took bread in his hand and said, “This is my body,” 
or “This is the body of Christ,” would say something scarcely intelli- 
gible. Nicodemus did not misunderstand what it was to be regene- 
rated by water; what -perplexed him was the spiritual birth. But . 
in our time it is the regeneration by water that is perplexing, for 
not only has the word regenerate changed its meaning, but we are — 
far removed from the circle of ideas in which such language origi- 
nated, and it is only in the Prayer-Book that we follow the old. 
custom of ascribing to the sign what belongs only to the thing 
signified. The agreement is often greater when the words are 
different than where the sime words are used. ‘Truth is better 
preserved by being left free to speak than by being encrusted in 
a changeless form of speech. There are, indeed, words that are 
spirit and life, but it is because a living spirit has made them its 
covering. Yet the spirit outlives the covering. Thoughts are eternal ; 
the expression of them is and Sagit to be transient and perishing. 
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only diminish the credit of any ancient poet with such as are too 
lazy to examine questions for themselves, and follow, like sheep, in 
the wake of any leader for the nonce. But even this may be pressed 
too far. Especially in the case of Theocritus (whose genius, however 
marked and original, was fostered. in the hot-bed of Alexandrian 
learning, ‘and was naturally exposed to the temptation of courting 
success by variety of styles in poetic effort) does it seem unreasonable 
to “ abjudicate ” certain idylls because they are more epic than pas- 
` toral, have more pathos than humour, or exchange Doric broad-talk 
and Sicilian simplicity for Ionic dialect and Ionic manners. It is 
not the purpose of the-present paper to come to close quarters with 
‘those who would fain see Theocritus shorn of his title to half the 
beauties which an earlier age of scholars took for his upon trust, or’ 
to deny that there are one or two idylls which might be given up 
without regret, more because they lack Theocritean life and grace 
than because they do not satisfy criteria as to dialect or subject, but 
rather to plead generally, and out of a long and familiar acquaintance 
with the poems currently attributed to Theocritus, his claims to a 
genius which, like that of Shakespeare (to whom one of our own 
critics has compared him), disported itself in multiform efforts of 
song and fancy; and handling a great diversity of subjects, dressed’ 
all and each in a singularly brilliant and attractive guise, “ making 
everything new as it passed through: the alembic of his imagination.” 
The time, perhaps, is not unmeet for discussing Theocritus in a 
general and not severely critical article, seeing that facilities for the 
study and enjoyment of his poetry have been: increased materially 
during the last ten years. Mr. Paley’s brief but very helpful edition’ - 
came out in 1868, arming the student with a sufficient apparatus for 
arriving at a sound interpretation of the text, and clearing up many 
obscure passages by his own happy discrimination and divination. 
The Leipsic editor, Ad. Th. Arm. Fritzsche, has furnished those who 
` prefer lengthy commentary with enough matter, of mixed merit, to 
satisfy the very hungriest and most receptive of appetites; and, best 
of all, perhaps, for general purposes, Mr. Stuart Calverley has just ' 
produced a new verse-translation, which combines in a singular 
degree accurate scholarship and undeniable insight, as to true inter- 
pretation, with a bright and clear imitation of his author’s vein, and 
much of the unspeakable charm that resides in the original. Before 
Mr. Calverley’s day very fair justice had been done to Theocritus in 
Chapman’s, poetical version; and, at a still earlier period, Fawkes 
and Polwhele had caught now and then a few of the manifold graces 
of the bard who perfected, if he did not originate, the pastoral. But 
Mr. Calverley has done more than all his predecessors towards giving 
English readers ajust perception of Theocritean poesy, and, at the same 
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time, making his translation a trustworthy interpreter of the Greek to 
a younger student. No better medium could be desired for illustrating, 
_ as we propose attempting to do, the multiform genius of Theocritus, 
and the validity of his pretensions to rank along with those few fore- 
most poets of all time “ qui nihil tetigere, quod non ornaverunt.” 

Of course it is not to be controverted that the chief hold of the 
Syracusan bard on the admiration of posterity consists in his purely 
bucolic idylls, viz.—the 1st and all up to the 12th (with the 
exception of the 2nd), as well as perhaps one or two of the later 
poems. But there are one or two gifts conspicuous in these, which 
also make themselves felt in other poems more fitly to be classified 
under the more comprehensive term, “idyll ”—to wit, a dramatic 
power of the very highest order, and a striking and most natural skill 
in description. We hardly recall a poem, ancient or modern, that, 
for its size, has so much of tragic force, so much of vehement pathos, 
such vivid action as the 2nd Idyll, the “ Pharmaceutria,” or 
“Sorceress ;” and, although they are unmarked by anything of the 
same tragic interest, the 14th, 15th, and 21st are, in their kind, 
even more dramatic. But the key-note of all is unforced natural 
expression, truthfulness in picturing the situation of the moment, 
not in suchwise that, as in Virgil, the finishing touches are what 
attract our admiration, but that you only become sensible of the 
consummate art, after you have drunk deep of the spell of intense 
naturalness. Cultivated as the muse of Theocritus is in the highest 
degree, yet mere cultivation could not have produced the results 
which, in this case, arise from unaffected response to peculiar inner 
gifts, an eye for nature, a discernment of characters, a faultless taste 
in description, a keen sense of the beautiful and the ludicrous. In 
fact, there is hardly an idyll where, however diverse the subjects, 
there is not some touch of the graphic power so eminently Theocritean 
—a compound of these gifts in suitable proportion to the subject 
and occasion, as regards tone and language. 

If, for instance, we turn to the invocation of the moon, åààà, SeAdve, 
gaive xaddv, x.7.A, in Idyll ii. 10—16, the most prosaic of readers will 
be sensible of the low tones of the sorceress, and the stillness of 
nature around her—effects of the original which Mr. Calverley 
has adequately represented :— 


“ So`shine out fair, O Moon! To thee I sing 
My soft low song ; to thee and Hecate, 
The dweller in the shades, at whose approach 
E’en the dogs quake, as on she moves through blood 
And darkness and the barrows of the slain, 
All hail, dread Hecate! companion me 
Unto the end, and work me witcheries 
Potent as Circe or Medea wrought 
Or Perimede of the golden hair.” (P. 8.) 
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One seems to list the subdued voice, the half-whisper of the enchan- 
tress. But it will be best brought out by the pronounced contrast 
which we find in the 24th Idyll, where, in the “ Infant Heracles,” 
we hear the ‘accents of Alemena piercing the gloom of the night 
watches, while she rouses her lord at the cry of her children, into 
whose cradle a couple of serpents had found their way. The 
excitement and alarm are so wonderfully expressed that they almost 
communicate themselves to the reader in the original, the stirring 
ring of which it is no detraction to Mr. Calverley to say shat he only 
partially preserves (vv. 85—40). 
` “ Amphitryon, up! chill fear takes hold on me! 

Up: stay not to put sandals on thy feet. 

Hear'st thou our child, our younger, how he cries ? 

Seest thou yon walls Ulumed at dead of night, 


But not by morn’s pure beam? TI know, I know, 
Sweet lord, that some strange thing is happening hero.” (P. 135.) 


Even in the translation something of the original expression of 
tumultuous excitement may be recognised surviving. And if we 
look away from these contrasts to a more every-day picture, what 
more true one could the most curious quest discover than the i image 
` in the 6th Idyll of a dog barking in the surf (vv. 10—14) ? exquisite 
in the original, and well caught in translation by Mr. Calverley :— . 
p at Ocean-ward he looks 

And barks, and imaged in the light surf runs 

Amid the breakers plashing lazily. 

See that he leap not on her, as she comes 

From her sea-bath, and rend her dainty limbs.” 


If, again, it be rural beauty that we require, and in description of 
sweet woodland nooks that we seek for proofs of true idyllic genius, 
these are at hand in the following extract from the “ Hylas,” xiii. 
40—48, which those who are familiar with the perfect Greek passage 
will not begrudge reading in very beautiful English :— 

« And anon 


Whero the ground dipt, a fountain he espied, i 
And rushes growing green about its side. 


“ There rose the sea-blue swallow-wort, and there 
The pale-hued maiden-hair, with parsley green, 
And vagrant marsh flowers; and a revel rare 
: . In the pool’s midst the water-nymphs were seen 
To hold,—those maidens of unslumbrous eyes 
‘Whom the belated peasant sees and flies.” (P. 73.) 


These pictures have been taken as they. occur to us, almost 
haphazard, and certainly on no plum-picking principle of selection. 
Hundreds as telling might be extracted from the bulk of the idylls— 
rural scenery finding its chief Joct classici in the Ist, 7th, and two or 
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three others; pathos in the 2nd, and in some parts of the 3rd 
and the 20th; and dramatic force in such idylls as the 15th, the 
“ Adoniazusæ ”—which, by the way, is a more especial proof of the 
- versatility of Theocritus, in that it changes at the 100th verse from 
‘mime to dirge, and so displays its author in two very opposite veins. 
But dip into the poet where we will, pictorial effect is his inseparable 
characteristic. Were there nothing else to vindicate the 16th Idyll 
to Theocritus, we should hold four such lines as these we cite sufficient 
internal evidence of his authorship :— 


Hon viv Doivixec bx’ Hedip Sbvovre 

ouctyreg AtBiac dxpoy opupsv ippiyartt. 

hòn Baoraovot Zupaxéotot pica dovea 

axOdpevor caxiecct Bpayiovac trétvoucey. (P. 76—9.) 


“ Now in their sunset home on Libya’s heel 
Phoenicia’s sons unwonted chillness feel ; 
Now with his targe of willow at his breast 
‘The Syracusan bears his spear at rest.” 


2 


There are, doubtless, very marked distinctions between the pastorals 
proper and the other idylls of Theocritus, and in noting the pervading 
pictorial character of one and all, we do not for a moment lose sight 
of these distinctions, although asserting for the poet a versatility 
which made him, to our thinking, admirable in a wider field than 
that which Quintilian held to be peculiarly his. One very striking 
feature in his Bucolics is of course the Amæbæan contest, which 
in almost every instance is a part of their framework. After a sort 
of prologue or preface at one time, or without any such introduction 
at another, a couple of swains sing against each other for a prize, 
catching for umpire the first chance shepherd who can be persuaded 
to list their rivalry. There can be little doubt that a study of the 
mechanism of these idylls would reduce to a certainty the use by 
Theocritus of some such “arithmetical scheme” as Mr. Robinson 
Ellis discerns in the poetry of Catullus. The shepherds match 
triplet against triplet, and quatrain against quatrain; and it is a 
happy device of Mr. Calverley to turn the bulk of many of his 
idylls into blank verse or some other descriptive metre, and to reserve 
rhyme, and his elegiac or Spenserian exercitations, for the inter- 
locutory songs which diversify this sort of idyll. In the 3rd Idyll, 
“ Amaryllis” or “the Serenade,” for example, the word åsepan at 
v. 38, indicates the point at which the recitative, so to speak, gives 
place to a song, and the four triplets which follow in the Greek 
recount as many myths of men of old, whose love Venus had smiled 
on. It is a pity Mr. Calverley could not have exactly matched the 
original arrangement. Instead of four triplets, he gives one triplet 
and three elegiac quatrains ; and it is obvious that, so far, uniformity 
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is sacrificed, though his version is very elegant notwithstanding. 
In the 8th Idyll the Amæbæan elegiacs are turned with good effect 
into quatrains of thirteen and ten-syllable lines alternately; and in 
the 9th, a pure pastoral, the three inserted songs of Daphnis, 
Menaleas, and the umpire shepherd, run each into a Spenserian 
stanza. Perhaps, however, there is no sample of a genuine bucolic 
idyll more characteristic than the 10th, certainly none that brings 
out more effectively the poet’s discrimination of character. It is less 
generally known than the Ist or the 7th, which are so much read for 
their sweet touches of pastoral description, and so precious for their 
refined minstrelsy; yet it deserves the highest praise for its construction 
and development. Let any one refer to it and see how it opens with 
Battus, the love-sick reaper, slacking his work; and. the superior 
and sentimental air with which, when Milo twits him with this, he 
turns up his nose at the matter-of-fact, unscorched, and heart-whole 
ploughman. Milo, like.all the sort of such prosaic folk, has a proverb . 
for every occasion. He has never lost his rest for love; not he! 
_ Heaven forbid! yaħeròv yoplw, kiva yetoa (v. 11); or, as Mr. Calverley 
renders it by a modern, parallel, “If once the cat taste cream!” 
And when Battus tells him how long the fit has been on him, his 
mock congratulation on the affluence of his friend’s experience of the 
tender passion takes the form of andther proverbial comparison :— 
de mibo dvrdete dp dov* dye 8 Exw ob8" Ec Boe. 
“You drain your wine, while vinegar's scarce with me.” 

While speaking of the proverb, we may be permitted to notice, in’ 
passing, how rich Theocritus is in this sort of wealth—not only in his - 
distinctive pastorals, but also in his mimetic idylls (cf. xiv.'9, 48, 51), | 
his encomiac idylls (cf. xvi. 18), and, indeed, everywhere. Into his 
poems, too, there enter oftentimes what we cannot help regarding as 

. proverbial expressions. In the description of Pan, in’ Idyll i. 18, 
Theocritus has the line — , . 
ral ol dei Sprueia yord wort pit råĝnrTat. 
‘Wrath at his nostril aye sits sentinel.” 
And it is beyond measure curious, considering when Theocritus wrote, 
- to find in Burchardt’s collection of Arabic and Egyptian proverbs. 
‘(p. 131) this one, which has the strongest family likeness to it, “ His 
anger is on the edge of his nostril.” Another Arabic proverb, by . 
the way, preserved by the same writer, “The dream of the cats is all ` 
about mice” (p. 60), illustrates, and is illustrated by, the disputed 
line in Theocritus’s pretty idyll of the “ Fishermen,” xxi. 44——5 :— 
ral yap by önvog : f 
waoa kbwy dproc payreterar, iyOia x’ hyd, 


“í As the pudding dish 
Is tho dog’s dream, so I but dream of fish.” 


€ 
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And in this constant resort of Theocritus to adagial expressions, 
whensoever they serve his turn, may be found at least a secondary 
corroboration of his title to rank with such geniuses as Shakespeare, 
and some half-dozen foremost poets, who have uniformly set great 
` store by the proverb; as well as an argumént, secondary also, in 
favour of the authenticity of many idylls, which to some have seemed 
of doubtful authorship. But to return to the 10th Idyll. The 
“ chaff” of Milo is inimitable, after its fashion. He asks Battus— 

“And what lass flouts thee ? . 
Battus. She whom we heard play 
Amongst Hippocoon’s reapers yesterday. Ñ 
Milo. Your sins have found you out—you’re e’en served right ; 
You'll clasp a corncrake in your arms all night.” 
(V.17,18. E.T. p. 61.) 
The pith of this retort seems to be that as Battus has been led 
captive by musical talent, which was always his attraction, he is now 
in a fair way to have his fill of it. There can be no doubt that in 
the original line there is a word-play on pdvris, a kind of cicada 
or grasshopper, and ‘“ Bombyca,” which, beside being the name of 
Battus’s flame, also serves for that of an insect. Calverley realizes 
the joke by approximation. But nothing in this idyll indicates more 
skill or faculty of depicting character than the songs of the inter- 
locutors. Battus is sentimental: Milo practical. Battus sings 
elegiacs or mock heroics: Milo gnomic distiches. Let us take a 
stave of each from Mr. Calverley. With him the strains of Battus 
reappear in a couple of six-line stanzas, of which we quote the second, 
which we shall see at once has fancies that Virgil has echoed 
(vv. 31—7) :— 
“Had I but Croosus’ wealth, we twain should stand 
Gold-sculptured in Love’s temple; thou shouldst play 
Thy pipe, a rose or apple in thine hand, 
I flaunt my minstrel’s robe and sandals gay. 

Bombyca! twinkling ebony are thy feet ! 

Honey thy mouth! Thy ways none knows how sweet!” 
Contrast with this rhapsody the matter-of-fact saws of that old stone- 
chip (wérpas dardxopp: drepduvw) Milo. His highest flights have an eye 
to self-advancement, and concern bringing “ grist to the mill.” (See 
46—7, &¢.)— 

* Let the mown swathe look northward, ye who mow, 

Or westward—for the ears grow fattest so!” 
Unless, indeed, when he identifies himself with the reapers of all 
times and countries by a characteristic thirst, e.g. :— 


“ Boys, the frog’s life forme! They need not him 
Who fills the flagon; for in drink they swim.” 


Milo appropriately winds up the idyll by a general contrast between 


` 
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the topics that are and are not suited for roaping-field odes. To 
quote for once from Chapman, who here hits most neatly the sense 
of the Greek;— 


‘t Men toiling in the sun such songs befit ! 
Your puling love, poor rustic little-wit, 
Is only fit to whisper in her ears, 
‘When your old mother wakes, as dawn appears.” 


In much of this idyll we discern a humour akin to that which is ' 
brought out more pronouncedly in the 14th Idyll, “The Love of 
Æschines ” (which Mr. Calverley has, by a slip, called “ The Love 
of Thyonichus’’), as well as in “The Ladies of Syracuse,” and the 
“Fishermen.” And so in one or twoidylls there are subdued tokens 
of the same command of the pathetic which culminates in the 2nd. 
Idyll, and in the sorrows of Daphnis in the Ist. Thus there are 
bits of the Cyclops, Idyll xi., a pretty pastoral idyll of a favourite 
type and subject with Greek and Latin poets, which bespeak for them- 
selves the same authorship as those fine verses in the “Sorceress” — 
vide oyf piv wovroy oryävri Ò’ aijrae l 
` 48 ipa où oryğ orépvur Evrocber àvia. 
@N tri rhv wica xaralBopat, öc ue råħaiwayv 
avri yvvaixòg ¥Onke kakày rai drdpOevoy pev. (85—41.) 
“ Hushed are the voices of the winds and seas, 
But oh! not hushed the voice of my despair. 


_ He burns my being up, who left me here, 
Unwifed, unmaidened in my misery.” (P. 9, Calverley.) 


The pleadings of Polypheme with coy Galatea -in the 11th, Idyll, 
where he laments his ugliness, and beseeches her “to let the mad 


waves beat against the shore,’ and anon regrets that “he was not_ 
born a finny thing” that he might float to her side, and learn “what 


, bliss she finds in her sea-home,” are in the same vein, though, as 


befits the subject, far less vehement and passionate of tone. Another 
and later idyll, the 20th (“Town and Country,” as Mr. Calverley 
heads it), has a good deal of the character of the Cyclops about it : 
the same indignation, e.g., on the score of undervalued charms; and 
judging from the good metal that is in it, and these resemblances, 
we should be loth to agree with Meineke, Ahrens, and Fritzsche in 


, condemning it as un-Theocritean. There is also more pathos still in - 


the 28rd Idyll, which has more suspicion thrown on its authorship, 
and is condemned by Wordsworth. But we must pass on to the 
mimetic idylls. Every one who knows anything about Theocritus 
is at home with the “Gossips,” or, as Mr. Calverley calls them, “ The 
Two Ladies of Syracuse.” Most of us have assisted, as schoolboys, 
at Gorgo’s visit to Praxinoa, connived at the skill with which they 
hoodwink and cajole the baby into not believing his own ears, and 
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in due time gone out into the street with these two holiday adven- 
turesses to face exaggerated perils, to bless one stranger, and to 
abuse and “sauce” another. This idyll is excellently turned by 
Calverley, and we may have to glance at a point or two in it, but for 
a sample of the sort of idyll which Theocritus borrowed from the 
Mimes' of Sophron, we prefer to take “The Love of Aischines,” 
Idyll xiv., because, while quite as dramatic and spirited, it is to many 
much less known. One Thyonichus meeting his friend Æschines, 
worms out of him that he is ill at ease, and rallying him thus— 
“ This then explains 

Thy leanness, and thy prodigal moustache, 

And dried up words. Thy counterpart I saw— 

A wan Pythagorean—yesterday. 

He said ho came from Athens: shoes he had none. 

He pined, T'U warrant, for a quartern loaf Hed . 
draws from him a tale of jealousy and misplaced affection, that has 
an odd mixture of the comic and the tragic elements, capitally told 
in mock-heroic vein. The passage just extracted is, of course, a skit 
at the poor professors of philosophy of Theocritus’s day, and the 
humour of the line, 

Tjparo pay Kai ryvog, tiv doxet, or7d adedpw' (v. 7) 
is not badly represented in Didot’s French translation— 

“ S'il était amoureux, lui, o’était d'un potage.” 

The Zocale of this mock tragedy is the farm of Æschines, where he 
entertains three male friends and Cynisca, a fickle fair one. Of the 
dainties on the hospitable board we are certain that a couple of 
pullets, a sucking-pig, and some Biblian wine (“’twas four years 
old, but fragrant as when new”), formed a part. There is more 
doubt as to what delicacy is intended in the words BodPés tus xoxdiag 
eénpéOn, v. 17; and we are loth to attempt to decide until the matter 
has been discussed by a conclave of “ fungologists,” who should be 
scholars at the same time. Mr. Calverley, with his accustomed 
fondness for finding modern counterparts for most ancient customs— 
a fondness which, it is fair to remark, seldom if ever betrays him 
into false analogies—hazards the interpretation— 


“We'd oyster soup. It went down pleasantly.” 


But there can be no doubt that the passage is corrupt, and while 
Wordsworth’s emendation, Podfds, xreic, xoxdiac, “a mushroom, a 
cockle, a shellfish,” is that which seems most probable, it is to our 
minds anything but certain that ñs móros #dvs has any reference to 
those items of the feast, so as to sanction the theory of soup. 
According to Chapman— 


“A Colchian onion gave the brewage zest.” 
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A comparison of Martial, Epigr. IV., xlvi. 11,. would suggest that 

truffles and snails had something to do with this delicacy, whether it 

were edible or potable. And if it had aught in common with shell- 

fish, it can hardly have been that mentioned, in' Idyll ix. 25—6,— 
orpóußw kaddy õorpakov, od rpéagç adrdg 


ourhOny mirpo iv Yrrapırãıoı Soneboag 
mévre TAV Tevr’ odcw— 


“A goodly spiral shell—. 
We stalked its owner on the Icarian rocks, 
And ate him fairly parted among five” — 
or the pig and the pullets might have been dispensed with. 

But to proceed with the plot. The company began toasting those 
they loved best; and Oynisca, who ought to have toasted the giver 
of the feast, was “mum.” A jesting allusion to the dumbness cur- 
rently supposed by the ancients to follow upon the sight of a wolf. - 
(Adkov ddec, Y. 22; of. Virgil, Eclog. ix 54); touches a tender chord, in 
Cynisca’s organization : — 

Then might her kindling face have fired a torch.’ 

A wolf had cliarm’d her: Wolf, our neighbour's son, ` 

Dainty and tall, and fair in divers eyes. 

For his illustrious sake it was she pined, 

This had been breathed just idly in my ear: 

Shame on my beard, I ne’er pursued the bint. 

Well! when we four were deep amid our cups 

The knight must sing, “ the Wolf,” a local song, 

All through, for mischief. AHN at once she wept,” &o. &o. Œ: 78.) 
This is wonderfully true to the original; although we fancy that 
_had Mr. Calverley adopted the more modern reading of v. 21— 

ob GOeyEB; boy udeg; maki ric. “de copde,” drev 
h.e., “ Some one jeeringly said, ‘Can’t you speak? Have you seen 
a wolf?’ ‘How sharp you are,’ returned she, firing up,” &c., it 
would have -been a better prelude to what follows than supposing 
Cynisca to be silent to the end. It is perhaps scarce needful to say 
that after the rough usage which, by Æschines’s own showing, she 
got before she was well clear of his festive board, all tender relations 
ceased :— : 
t Now Wolf is all to her; Wolf enters in 
` At midnight. I’m a cipher in hor eyes.” (P. 79.) 
And the narrator’s despair, knowing no possible cure save that of 
“ going for a soldier,” suggests to the other interlocutor in this idyll, 
Thyonichus, a neatly-turned compliment to Ptolemy’ Philadelphus, 
the patron, for whose eye, no doubt, this skilfully-constructed idyll 
was intended. Our translator’s version. of the three or four lines 
which depict this monarch is a wonderful compres between 
freedom and faithfulness. —A‘schines asks,— 
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“What is he else ? 
Thyon. A gentleman; a man 
Of wit and taste: the top of company: 
Loyal to ladies ; one whose eye is keen 
For friends, and keener still for enemies. 
Large in his bounties, he in kingly sort 
Denies a boon to none.” (V. 60—4, E. T. p. 79.) 


That which strikes us most after a minute survey of this idyll rela- 
tively to the next in order, and the “ Fishermen ” (Idyll xxi.), is, that 
in all and each there is the same mixture of the sprightly and the 
serious. None are wholly comic. In this there is the under-current 
of jealousy: in the next and most comic some touches, towards the 
close, of the pathetic: in the third, the sober and sad earnestness of 
poverty toning a fanciful and dry-humoured dialogue. Fritzsche, 
indeed, would have us decide against the “Fishermen’s”’ title to rank 
as a Theocritean idyll, and is inclined to assign it to Moschus. But 
for the similarity we have just indicated, as well as for its equally 
free resort to proverb lore with- the others, to say nothing of cor- 
respondences of style and language, we should not hesitate to attri- 
bute it to an author, from whom it is the uncomplimentary habit of 
modern commentators to shift the parentage of every idyll which 
does not seem to them to run in precisely the same groove as those 
they are wont to consider typical of him. The very first line of the 
“ Fishermen ” is eminently Theocritean: so is the description of the 
fishermen’s bed and hut excellently represented in Calverley’s 
English :— 
“ Their pillow was a scanty mat, eked out 

With caps and garments; such the ways and means, 

Such the whole treasury of the fishermen. 

They knew no luxuries; owned nor door nor dog ; 

Their craft their all; thetr mistress Poverty ; 


Their only neighbour Ocean, who for aye 
Round their lorn hut came floating lazily.” (P. 114.) 


The student of Theocritus will discern something very characteristic 
of him in this last touch ; and the brief personification á yap revia cpw 
éraipa is quite in keeping with the longer efforts of the same kind, 
such as we find in the opening of the 16th Idyll. The gist of the 
2ist, we need hardly say, is the decision of Asphalion’s comrade as 
to whether vows made in dreams are binding on a waking conscience ; 
a very ingenious inquiry. Asphalion having dreamed that he had 
landed a big fish of pure solid gold, had thereupon sworn to forego 
his fishing trade, and live henceforth like a gentleman. But the fish 
existed only in dreamland. Was the fisherman then to starve out of 
reverence to a dreamland oath? His friend’s casuistry coincides 
‘with common sense— 
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Yet may this dream bear fruit—if wide-awake, 
And not in dreams, you'll fish the neighbouring lake; 
Fish that are meat you'll there mayhap behold, 
Nor die of famine amid dreams of gold.” (Calverley, p. 116.) 


` Or, as Chapman has it— 


“Hunt for the foodful fish, that is, not seems, 
For fear you starve amid your golden dreams.” 
We must not dwell at any length on the more familiar idyll of the 
.“ Syracusan Gossips ;”” but simply remark that it has—in common 
‘with .many others—its jets and sparkles of adagial wisdom (see 
vy. 24, 26, 61, 77); and that Calverley’s translation of it shows, in ` 
one or two places especially, how great the help of an intelligent and 
bright perception in a translator is towards enabling readers of the 
‘original to apprehend the connection of ideas. In v. 27, Praxinoa 
addresses her domestic as follows :— , 
i Evvéa, alpe Tò väpa, rai ic picoy, aivéOpurre, 
Og wadey, at yatai padraxds yphoðovri cabebdey, 
It certainly never occurred to us before perusing Mr. Calverley’s 
translation, to divine what the cats had to do with the jug, the.towel, 
or whatever else 73 vâna may stand for. But he makes all clear by 
connecting yadéa. with the epithet alvóðpvrre, and making the ` 
clause which contains the word another reproach to the lazy hussy 
who is not quick enough for her mistress in her movements. His 
version runs—, 
“ Eunoa, paniper’d minx, the jug! 
Set it down here ; you cats would sleep all day 
On cushions. Stir yourself. Fetch water, quick!” (P. 83.) 
On the other hand, it is fair to admit that we do not see whence he 
gets his cue for translating, i in v. 95, pay por xevedy daropdéys, “Tye but 
one terror, lest he soil my gown.” The words are an enigma, difficult 
, to unriddle. Mr. Paley refers them to the same sort of assertion of 
lordship as that of the steward in Juvenal (xiv. 126), who 


“ Servorum ventres modio castigat iniquo ”— 


‘h.e., pinches the slaves’ bellies with scant measure of food-allowance ; 
and as Praxinoa is repudiating all usurped authority, this seems to 
be the most natural interpretation, though Wordsworth’s reading, 
dmoxhdéyc, With Adpvaxa understood (“ Don’t lock the empty chest”), 
comes pretty much to the same thing. This, however, is one of the 
few passages where Mr. Calverley’s interpretation admits of a doubt. 
Enough will have been said of Theocritus’s nearer approaches to | 
comedy, in his imitations of the Mimes of Sophron, as distinguished — 
from the Amebxan idylls, which have a different comic verse of their 
own. There still remain several longer and shorter poems: which 
might claim for their author, no mean reputation “in posse” as an 
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epic poet. Of these the longer are the 22nd, 24th, and 26th, of 
which the last-named might be surrendered with less regret than the 
others.: “ Heracles the Lion-slayer,” as it is called by the latest 
translator, is obviously a fragment, which so far resembles other 
poems of Theocritus as to display considerable descriptive powers. 
Witness the fine passage (vv. 84—137) which represents a vast herd 
of cattle returning home from pasture. It is, however, to our thinking 
harsher, less artistically constructed, and more manifestly laboured, 
than any of the idylls proper, or of the poems usually grouped with 
them. There is a great deal about the “ Dioscuri” quite in keeping 
with idyllic requirements. For instance, the noble opening descrip- 
tion of the storm at sea, and the influence of the twin brethren in 
quelling it—a passage from which Mitscherlich cannot have been 
wrong in concluding that Horace borrowed in Od. I., xii. 27, &c.— 
has much in it akin to passages of the 7th Idyll; and its intimate 
acquaintance of the stars, their risings and settings, is quite charac- 
teristic of Theocritus. 

Again, what doubt can there be of the authorship of this descrip- 
tion of a fountain, very perfect in the original, and of which much of 
the charm is caught in the following version (xxii. 37—48) P— 

“Beneath a slab of rock a bubbling spring, 
Brimful of purest water. In the depths 
Below, like crystal or like silver gleamed 
The pebbles; high above it pine and plane, 
With all rich flowers that throng the mead, when wanes 
The spring, sweet workshops of the honey-bee.” (P. 119.) 

And, furthermore, the monostich dialogue between Polydeuces and 
Amycus, King of the Bebrycians, is unmistakably of the Amæbæan 
‘or pastoral character. Nothing can be better in its kind than the 
way in which these doughty boxers outmatch each other’s proud 
vaunts before a combat which is in the highest degree graphic. ` 
Their word-encounter ends with the clear understanding as to the 
prize to be contended for, just in the same way as the pastoral con- 
tests of the earlier idylls (vv. 70—4) :— 


x 


Pol. Ñ wat deOov iroipov, tg’ œ SnprodpeO’ ppw ; 
Am. còç piv iyw, ob Ò’ inde kexdijoeat, aixe KpaATOW. 
Pol, dpvixwy porvtxoddgwy rowiðe rvõorpoi. 
Am, sir’ oby bpvixscaty torkóreg eire tovor 

yivópeð , oùs GX ye paxecoaipec®’ im’ GeOAw. 
Pol, And what prize waits the victor in the strife ? 
Am, You'll be my master, or I thine for life. 
fol. By crimson-crested cocks such stakes aro won. 
Am, Lions or cocks, we'll fight for these or none. 


This idyll, too, of the “Sons of Leda,” has a distinct beginning and 
ending, and is consistent and complete in itself. It is not so with 
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the “ Lion-slayer,” to which we have referred, nor with the 24th 
Idyll, also on the story of the same hero in his-infancy. This last is 
indeed maintained by Fritzsche to be perfect as regards its propor- 

. tions; but herein he takes an opposite view to ancient and modern 
editors, scholiasts, and grammarians. For our own parts we can see 
no reason for doubting the judgment of Callierges that Aelrer rò rédos 
rod mapóvros edvdXiov kal ù dpxy Tod éropévov. Indeed, it is just possible 
that, as Valkenaer and Reiske have suggested, they may have been 
fragments of an “ Heracleid” planned and promised by the poet, who - 
had, no doubt, the example of contemporary epic poets to emulate, 
though Callimachus and Apollonius were each later in date. Of the 
two “The Infant Heracles” is the more Theocritean in grace and 
ease, and in the maintenance of those effects which characterize 
elsewhere the great pastoral poet. That his genius was such as 
might have carried him creditably through a sustained epic there is 
little room to doubt, for the encomiac poems (xvi. and xvii.) have some 
remarkable epic flights. Perhaps, however, we may rest thankful ` 
that he did but in part put forth his epic strength—in a fragmentary 
fashion—preferring rather the production of perfect little pictures in 
a style so thoroughly his own as the “Hylas,” the “Helen,” the 
‘Sons of Leda,” and such-like cullings from the Greek mythology. 
In working out these he exhibits all the research of the Alexandrian 
school, but this so naturally and unobtrusively that we do not ever. 
call him pedant, as we might call Callimachus, Apollonius, or 
Lycophron. One of these is the brief but-powerful idyll on the 
fate of Pentheus (xxvi.), the Subject of which is so fully wrought 
out in thirty-eight lines that the picture seems to stand before us — 
perfect. There is a delight that never tires about this class of idyll, 
blending as it does the hevoie with the pastoral character; and it has 
the farther merit of relieving at times the overcrowding of contests 
between shepherds and goatherds, and banishing the tedium of 
overmuch rusticity. While there is no undue grandeur in the pitch 
of the “ Bridal of Helen” (Idyll xviii.), and while its character is such. 
that translators like Sir Edmund Head’ and Mr. Calverley agree in 
representing it in the lyric fashion rather than in heroic couplets, 
it is so far above the normal bucolic that it vindicates its author’s 
capacity for poetry of the most refined and elevated kind, whilst it is 
marked by the same pictorial taste and the same eye to nature as his 
pastoral idylls. Read, for instance, the perfect similes in which 
Helen’s whilom comrades image her beauty, either in the original 
(vv. 27—-87)—which, it must be owned, suffers a little in clearness at 
the outset from the unsoundness of the text—or taking up Calverley’s ` 
spirited version of it, which has the advantage in a reader’s eyes of 
settling the question of various readings, as it were, behind the 
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scenes, and it will be undeniable that our idyllist possesses a key 
wherewith to unlock the sympathies of every heart that is sensible of 
natural or personal beauty :— 


“ As peers the nascent morning 
Over thy shades, O night, 
When winter disenchains the land, 
And spring goes forth in white ; 
So Helen peered above us, : 
All loveliness and light, 


‘ As climbs aloft some cypress, 
Garden or glade to grace; 
As the Thessalian courser lends 
A lustre to the race ; 
Such pride had Lacedeemon 
In Helen’s rosebud face. 


“ And who into the basket e'er 

The yarn so deftly drew, 

Or through the mazes of the web 
So well the shuttle threw ? 

And severed from the framework 
So closely woven a warp : 

Or who could wake with master hand 
Such music from the harp, 

To broad-limb‘d Pallas tuning 
Or Artemis her lay, 

As Helen, Helen in whose eyes . 
The Loves for ever play?” (P. 106.) 


In fairness to the earlier translator in our own day, Chapman, be 
it said that he has turned this idyll into very readable heroics ; indeed, 
in the beginning of it, we doubt if he has not hit the sense of— 
dedov F dpa wicat te Ey pidog èyrportoroar 
WOOT weptmhéxrotc. 


“To the same time with cadence true they beat 
The rapid round of intertwining feet ”— 


more exactly and thoroughly than Mr. Calverley, who overlooks the 
és & péos of the original. We are glad to find that a feeble attempt 
to deprive Theocritus of the credit of this sweet idyll is deservedly 
scouted by critics and commentators. Ideas occur in it—e.g., vv. 
18, 14—giroordpy rapà parp) waicdey és Babiy éppov—which recall 
expressions in the earlier idylls—e.g., x. 58,.&c.—and it has the 
same incidental references to ancient usages and superstitions as 
other undoubted idylls of Theocritus. The fortunate omen which 
lay in a sneeze is alluded to in the 16th verse of this idyll, where 
érérropw holds exactly the same place in the verse as èrérrapov, 
expressing the same omen, does in the 7th Idyll, v. 96: epixide pev 
"Epwres érérrapov, or, as Calverley translates, “ On me the young Loves. 
Q2 
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sneezed.” And, in truth, this argument, from allusion to current 
superstitions and omens, might be brought with advantage to bear 
upon the unity of authorship in the poems attributed to Theocritus. 
Spitting, to avert: the spells of witchcraft, is recognised in the 6th, 
7th, and 20th Idylls. Pimples on the tongue are supposed, in Idyll 
ix. 30, to indicate, in one who is troubled with them, an addiction to 
falsehood ; and in Idyll xii. 24 the poet refers to “fib-marks on the 
tip of the nose.” Divination by means of the “sieve” occurs:in more 
than one idyll; but two other curious beliefs, viz., in the quivering 
or throbbing eye betokening the approach of a loved one, and in the 
potency of “squills” as a cure for bile, occur only, we fancy, in the 
‘Sth Idyll. 

` The least attractive idylls are those purely erotic: perhaps we 
should say, wmpurely ; for there are features in these which render 
them only enjoyable after some such pioneer as Mr. Calverley has . 
' cleared away all offence, and made them, in an English garb, readable. 
In spite ofits plain-spokenness—which, by the way, the new translator 
of “ Theocritus ” has cleverly and successfully softened down—the 
27th Idyll, “ A Countryman’s Wooing,” is the most amusing and 
lively of these. It has the merit, too, of being a life-like picture, 
whereas the others savour of a puling sentimentality. Most certainly : 
the 31st Idyll, in Mr. Calverley’s collection, that one which will be 
new to many old-fashioned scholars, because only lately discovered - 
by Bergk, attains in its admirably-translated form a presentableness _ 
and an intelligibility which is wanting to the original. From our 
own. examination of it we should be disposed to advise others to be 
content to know it at second-hand. On the other hand one should 
not overlook that graceful tribute to friendship and the charm of 
domestic happiness, the pretty poem ‘of “ The Distaff” (Idyll xxviii.), 
sent with the implement that gave it a name to the wife of Nicias, 
the physician, “Theugenis of the dainty feet,” a*matron whose 
praises, if we heed Theocritus, were those of the Roman matron, who 
is commemorated. as Lanifica, pia, pudica; frugi, casta, domiseda.~ 
There is a cant modern .saying—apt to be perverted—that “ trifles 
show. respect”. or “regard. ” The closing verses of “The Distaff” dress - 
up this sentiment. in such a manner as, to relieve it of-its cold and: 
matter-of-fact aspect: :— f : 
“ Men shall look on thee, and murmur to each other, ‘Lo! how small 

` Was the gift, and yot how precious! Friendship’s gifts are priceless all.’” Œ. 164. 4). 

Among the epigrams attributed to Theocritus are several that are, 

not unworthy of his genius ;' but there is so much, doubt as to their 
genuineness,—-a doubt, as Mr. Paley remarks in his preface, echoed 
even. by Suidas,—that it is safest,to built: no argument or theory- 
upon them; nay, not even to press the self-justification which in the 
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22nd of them a real or a pseudo-Theocritus has contrived to hand 
down, “ on his own book : ”— 


“AdXog ò Keog' krA. 
“Not my namesake of Chios, but I who belong 

To tho Syracuse burghers, have sung you my song. 

I’m Praxagoras’ son by Philinna the fair, 

And I never asked praise that was owing elsewhere.” (Calverley, ad jin.) 

Ifthe so-called Theocritean epigrams were really his own, he might 
have said this much more for himself, that he was very liberal and 
generous of his praise for others: for the epigrams on Hpicharmus 
and Archilochus (xvii. and xix.) are noble tributes to their genius, who- 
soever the author of them may have been. One epigram, the 5th, 
looks very like the work of Theocritus in subject and treatment—an 
invitation to sing to the music of the double-flutes—but, of course, 
the likeness, however close, may very possibly have been a copy. 
The connection of Theocritus with Alexandria, and with the court 
and learned circles gathered around Ptolemy Philadelphus, must have 
suggested to many the interesting inquiry whether he had any 
acquaintance, as he might have had, with the Septuagint which the 
above-named monarch had been at such pains to get translated. 
Unquestionably there are images and expressions in the 16th, 18th, 
20th, and 28rd Idylls which recall passages in the Psalms and in the 
prophecies of Isaiah. In the 16th Idyll (96—7) particularly, the 
words-— 
dpayuia 8 tig ÖTN apdyvar 
Aswrad ĉiaorhoawro, Bods © Eri pnd? dvop’ n 
“ O'er shield and spear their webs let spiders spin, 
And none so much as hear the battle din” (Calverley)— 


might seem to be an echo of Isaiah ii. 4, “ Nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” But 
we suspect, that if the similarity is anything more than accidental, 
if the poet’s thought is more than a vague and innate yearning, 
common to the thoughtful and wistful of his day, itis after all nothing 
more than imitation of the general sentiment. So far as we have 
compared them, there is very little, if any, correspondence or 
semblance of actual language between the passages of Theocritus, 
which breathe similar sentiments to Isaiah or the Psalmist, and the 
translation of the seventy elders, and it is obvious that a parallel 
between the encounter between David and Goliath, and that of Pollux 
and Amycus, may be easily drawn without at all proving that 
Theocritus had any cognizance of the Philistine’s combat with the 
son of Jesse. It is safer to forbear speculations, where the proofs, if 
any, are infinitesimally small; although it may be at once conceded 
that the glorious imagery of Hebrew prophecy, accessible in transla- 
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tion within the walls of the Ptolemæan Library, may have had its 
influence on some of the higher flights of the Syracusan bard.’ For 
those who care to pursue an inquiry which-will yield so little 
: encouragement or result, the study of the Greek of Theocritus, espe- 
cially in his ‘encomiac and more heroic idylls, and of the too.much 
neglected Gréek Septuagint, will anywise be wholesome. And in | 
reading Theocritus, from the original, there is no edition that we 
know of so handy or serviceable as Mr. Paley’s, which, in a very 
moderate compass, clears up, or points some one or other way out of, 
every difficulty of text or construction in a poet so confessedly 
difficult. Some of his explanations we have glanced at in the course 
of this article, and when, in the case of others, we are unable to fall 
in with his views, they almost always command our respect by the 
ability and acuteness which they display.. His reading and inter- 
pretation of Idyll i. v. 50— 
rò wadioy ob npiv avhosy 
pari, piv axparioroy imi Enpotor rabiëy' 
is, for example, both intelligible and probable. Omitting the #, which 
in most editions stands between zply and éxpdrioroy in v. SI, and 
establishing from the use of dxpérifecOa. in Aristophanes, that the . 
first å is long, he interprets “ pranso nihil se relicturam dicit (se. ad 
coenam) preter aridum panem :” fi.e., non dpov. This is much more 
likely than Fritzsche’s proposal to read mpi 4 axparwpd emt énpoiot 
“till she has reduced him to a dry-bread breakfast” —dxpariopd Enpoior 
being, aocteding to this editor, equivalent to åkparíopo EnpG, as “strata 
viarum” is used for “ strate vise.” In ii. 70, å Oevxapíða Opora, tpopos 
å paxapins, is taken by Mr. Paley to refer to “Theucharide (vivi 
scilicet) ancilla,” and to be a similar expression to rijv Srpupoddpov 
' @parray in Arist. Ach. 273 ; Tpoþòs å paxapires simply designating the 
slave’s occupation and the fact that she is now-no more. If we were 
to believe Fritzsche, who is here very ready to poohpooh English 
editors and translators, Maxapîrıs is a proper name, as he would 
(wrongly, wé are convinced) imagine zapa/Baric also to be in iii. 82. 
In Idyll xvii. 121—8, too, Mr. Paley clears away considerable 
obscurity by taking Gy črt Oeppa xovia—éxpdocerar ixvy, he., “ those of. 
whose yet warm footprints the dust trodden above shows the mar 
to be a periphrasis for the living, as contrasted with zporépuy, “ the 
dead” just before. And, indeed, generally the student will find in 
Mr. Paley the safest of guides to the understanding of Theocritus— 
a guide, too, who condescends to lead one by commendably short 
routes. 
Before quitting the contemplation of a poet who exercises for us @ 
very strong fascination, a word must be said touching the remark of 
Professor Blackie, to which Mr. Calverley alludes in his preface, p. xii., 
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that “there are whole idylls in Theocritus which would sound 
ridiculous in any other language than that of Tam o’ Shanter.” It 
may beso! One of the only modern pastorals that at all come near 
Theocritus is certainly of Scotch authorship—and one would have 
liked to see Professor Wilson handle Theocritus. But we have lately 
had a sample of the transmutation of poems, that won their popula- 
rity by the charm of their broad Dorsetshire dialect, into refined and 
unprovincial English, and the result has not shown that there is much 
appreciable loss. Mr. Barnes’s ‘“ Vaices that be gone” and his 
“ Wold vo’k dead,” poems singularly akin to those of Theocritus in 
their pathetic, descriptive, and quaint homely power, read very 
naturally and pleasantly, divested of their dialectic peculiarity. 
Dorsetshire folk, no doubt, will understand the argument— 
“ And woon’t ye have vor ev’ry shillén 
Shillén’s wo’th at any shop, 
Though Dorset chaps be up to zellén, 

f An’ can meäke a tidy swop ?”— . 
better in their vernacular than in politer English ; but the experi- 
ment which Mr. Barnes has tried, of turning his Poems of Rural 
Life out of Dorsetshire into national English, has been quite suf- 
ciently successful to be applied to the question before us. And we 
do not think that either at the court of Ptolemy would the genius of 
Theocritus have shone forth much less conspicuously had the medium 
of his poems been Attic instead of Doric; or that amongst those 
who, at our time of day, enjoy the beauties of his poetry, quite 
unmatched in their kind, the question of “ dialect” has so much to do 
with his charm, that we need lament its not being carried out in 
- translation. To many, at all events, after making any allowance 

` for missing whatever charm there may be in rich racy Doric or cor- 
responding modern “brogue,” there will be an ample residuum of 
pleasure in refreshing their memory of the poems of Theocritus with 
the aid of so cultivated a version as that of Mr. Calverley. 
James DAVIES. 





THE BATTLE OF THE PHILOSOPHIES—PHYSICAL 
AND METAPHYSICAL. 


i hae object of this paper is to call attention to a remarkable and 
critical phase, now presenting itself in that great. battle..of 
‘Philosophies, which has lasted ever since man began to use and 
systematize thought. J RSA 
It is indeed true that here, as in all other cases, the very fact of - 
conflict implies defective conception .of truth: as a whole, and undue 
assertion of its special parts. The.fault lies not in the.Philosophies, ° 
but in their adherents. That’ the two lines of thought, to which, for 
at least some two-thousarid years, the names “Physical” and: “ Meta- 
physical” have been given, must have many points of contact, must 
interpenetrate and materially affect each other, is obvious and inevit- 
able, while body and soul are united in ourselves, and our world is 
made up of things and persons without. The main principles, which 
are involved in them, are so essentially different that they cannot 
be identified, or even made coincident; nor can either frame its 
" theory of life and of the universe, without recognising the existence’, 
or asserting the non-existence, of the other. It is, therefore, clear 
that the first efforts of systematic thought must be to determine 
their natural relations and their actions one upon the other. Still, 
as there isin Nature a perfect union and harmonious action of the 
two elements of being to which they refer, so in the relations and 
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mutual action of the two lines of thought themselves, there ought 
to be no realantagonism. But, as a matter of fact, antagonism in 
various degrees there has always been. For there is a long debate- 
able frontier, which has no unquestionable barrier marked out by the 
hand of Nature; and, if fortresses are raised to form an artificial 
barrier, experience teaches us that they themselves become objects 
of contention, always liable to be undermined or stormed from the 
one side or the other. 

All this is clear and obvious enough; but it is perhaps worth while 
to direct attention to the two chief causes which incline each party, 
not merely to “rectify the frontier,” but to pass it, and penetrate 
deeply into the region which lies beyond. 

The first arises from the well-known fact that Physical Philosophy 
is at every step dependent on our mental processes, and is therefore, 
for its own sake, forced to contemplate, and in some degree to inves- 
tigate, the philosophy of mind. Its objects are material and external 
to us; yet, strictly speaking, Physical Philosophy has nothing to do 
with these objects in themselves; but (as every discussion on space 
and time clearly shows) it has to consider the appearances which they 
present to us, the relations in which we are obliged to view them. 
Its favourite term “phenomena” expresses this fact; the very con- 
ception of what it calls a “law” is a thing purely relative to our own 
perceptions. Avowedly, then, it presses the mind into its service; 
but, having used that service, it is laudably eager to return the 
obligation. Men observe what are the processes of mind in the sphere 
of physical investigation, and assume that these, and these only, 
display its whole power of operation in every sphere—that, for 
example, because the primary impressions in the physical department 
are those of sense, therefore no primary impressions in any other depart- 
ment are capable of being referred to any other process—that because 
Induction is supposed to be the only fruitful method of procedure in 
Physics, therefore no other method can lead to truth and bear fruit 
in other spheres of expericnce. 

I do not mean that these inferences are openly made, or consciously 
recognised by those who make them. If they were, their arbitrari- 

‘ness would be seen, and their tendency to produce error destroyed. 
Their very danger lies in their tacit and half-conscious acceptance. 
Nor do I deny that they represent a not unrighteous retaliation. 
In the earliest days, at least of European philosophy, the mind was 
the aggressor, transferring its own purely intellectual conceptions to 
the realm of external fact; projecting its own shadow (to use a 
well-known simile) till it seemed to form a gigantic figure, spanning 
the great physical gulf on which the mists of ignorance lay. Those, 

-for example, who remember the old Greek argument that the 
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heavenly bodies must move in circles, for that all things in Nature 
must be perfect, and the circle is the perfect figure, will recognise 
in this such an invasion-of the realm of matter by a purely relative 
conception of mind. And with such outrageous instances of pro- 
ceeding per saltum Bacon has taught us to make merry, till we almost 
forget our intellectual debt to the bold generalizations of the Greek 
philosophers of old. But in our own days the tide of invasion: has 
been rolled back, and the victorious legions of Physical Investigation, 
marshalled under the banner of Baconian induction, quietly march 
on as to a “Seven days’ war,” an already foretasted victory, not deny- 
ing, but calmly ignoring, any processes of mind and any truths 
discernible by them, except those which they themselves have 
pressed into their service. 

Against such encroachment we are (I think) bound to protest in. 
the interests of truth, undazzled by the brilliant achievements of 
Physical Philosophy in its own sphere, which beget a feeling 
of wonder, if not of awe, at the work of the past, and an almost 
infinite expectation in regard to the prospects of the fature. 
Waiving all ‘controversy as ,to'the value of the impressions of the 
senses in the Physical sphere—granting, for the sake of argument, 
that the Inductive method, with its processes of observation, abstrac- 
tion, and generalization, is the only true method in every path of dis- 
covery—=still we must assert that the ultimate facts in the Metaphy- 
sical line of thought, on which the whole reasoning is based, may 
be discovered by other processes than that of sense, and refuse to 
limit the sphere of trustworthy experiences to the outer world. 

Another cause which leads, if not to collision, at least to inter- 
ference of these two kinds of thought, arises from a fact which no 
philosopher’can either deny or ignore, the fact that neither of these 
lines of thought is- self-contained and self-sufficing. Both lead us 
inevitably to a deeper question—to the knowledge.or the denial of 
a God. 

It is. (I think) absolutely impossible for any CEN of time to 
_ contemplate the material universe without seeking some answer to 

the question of its First Cause, whether that First Cause be a 
* Creator, or a chaotic whirl guided by some impersonal force. For 
a time indeed. philosophy may rightly hesitate; it may protest, as, 
Bacon did, against leaping to an ultimate conclusion, impatient of the 
slow, gradual processes, which alone give solidity and permanence to ` 
human progress. But I do not conceive that it will ever be availing 
to do what, if I conceive it aright, Comtism appears to do, viz., to 
protest against any speculation as to cause or object; to denounce 
any projection of the soul into the past or the future; to content 
ourselves with organizing the present, careless how it was first 
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originated, or to what end it shall be brought ere it ceases to be. 
The true physicists must protest—in fact they do protest—against 
this negative result, dignified by the name of Positivism. In pro- 
portion as Physical Science is really scientific and not mechanical, 
aiming at true knowledge rather than production of material 
things, it must inevitably ask the final question, which in so many 
forms it is asking now. 

But what is true of the realm of matter is still more true of the 
realm of mind. It is impossible to be content with the first appear- 
ances which the study of man presents. Who can accept the 
semblance of countless diversities, of a thousand isolated sources of 
action, at best partially harmonized? Who can avoid asking for 
some one source of human life, and some common. intellectual and 
moral substratum on which these individual differences are built? 
It seems impossible even in our view of the present ; but still more 
impossible when that view is enlarged and deepened by the recollec- 
-tions of the past, and the forecastings of the future. Nor, except 
for a time, can this craving be met by the mere science of averages, 
and the consequent discovery of the formulas of regularity, which we 
now call “Laws.” They tell us much of method, nothing of cause ; 
much of direction and regularity of plan, nothing of the ultimate 
source. Here, again, we must seek some great First Cause, which 
can hardly seem impersonal to one who has grasped—as the meta- 
physical student must at least think that he has grasped—a concep- 
tion of the essential superiority of spirit to matter. ` 

Now, this inevitable tendency existing, it is sufficiently clear 
à priori that these two lines of thought must in some degree converge. 
The very existence of Religion and Theology, regarded only as 
phenomena of human history, proves that they do; for there is 
hardly a single form of Religion which does not identify, with more 
or less distinctness, the First Cause of the spiritual and material 
worlds. But since they proceed, as all convergents must proceed, from 
opposite quarters and by different processes, it is perhaps inevitable 
that there should be apparent opposition, even collision, between 
them—that in their reasonings upon Theology, either to support or 
to deny it, each line of thought may tend to ignore the individuality 
of the other, to assert that its rival must advance by the same 
path, which is familiar to itself, or else that it does not, and cannot, 
advance at all. Every one is familiar with the intrusion of concep- 
tions of Divine Action, derived from the analogy of the human mind, 
into the Theory of Creation, Production, Dissolution of the Universe. 
Doubtless much “ Natural Theology ” is open to the reproach of such 
intrusion, if it declares its results as demonstrably true and com- 
plete at every step. But itis at least equally certain that reasonings 
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on the Divine Action, as e.g. in the à priori question of Miracles, 
which altogether ignore the existence of Will, and insist on limiting 
that action within formulas of Physical Regularity, are justly liable 
to the charge of encroaching on the realm of spirit, and i gnowings in 
fact, its independent existence altogether. 

Both these causes, added to the imperious desire tie logical co- 
“ herence and unity, which has been called not unfairly in the intellectual 

sphere, “the last infirmity of noble minds,” tend to produce- that 
“ Battle of the Two Philosophies” of which a new and striking phase 
is presented to us at the present moment, when we are in'all direc- 
tions political, social; ecclesiastical, awaking to -the need and fruit- 
fulness of ideas, and’ resolving to be no longer content with ma- 
chinery and secondary principles. 

The object of this paper is to enter a protest on behalf of Metaphy- 
sical against Physical Philosophy, chiefly on a ground which ‘appeals 
to the interest of all—a desire to vindicate the weak and the 
oppressed. 

I venture to think that in England at the present day Physical 

_ Philosophy is encroaching on a domain which is not its own, and that 
it is therefore becoming what we. call “ Materialism,” i.e:, as I under- 
stand the word, not a study of that which is Material, but the desire 
to make all things Material—to ignore any- distinction of kind 
between mind and matter, and, by a natural conclusion, tò obliterate 
the great distinction between right and necessity. 

This encroachment is due partly to the extraordinary advance and 
vitality of Physical Science in England. The great direction given 
to thought by Bacon has never been. reversed; it has led in many 
of his disciples to a narrowing of all interest to Physical objects, 
against which he must have vehemently protested ; it has achieved 
results (as, for example, in the magic of the new spectrum analysis, 
or-the older discovery of a new planet, not by the telescope, but 
by the keener vision of abstract reasoning), which have gone beyond‘ 
the fancies of the New Atlantis. Its own domains have become too 
narrow for it; in the very intoxication of triumph it chafes, infehx 
limite mundi. Hitherto there has been a region denied to it; a sup- 
posed difference between spirit and matter, which barred its path. 
Now it seems but a question of time how soon that region shall be . 
overrun, and that barrier undermined, by the subtle power of analysis. 

The very fact that Physical Science is becoming more truly 
philosophic and less mechanical, tends to quicken the march of 
encroachment at the present time. Few adherents of Physical - 
Science would now be content to rest its claims on the merely utili- 
tarian ground, which was taken by Lord Macaulay in his brilliant 
Essay on Bacon. It is felt that the extent and value of material 
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results are no adequate or even just test of the scientific excellence of 
any invention or discovery. In the Inaugural Address at the last 
meeting of the British Association, the place of honour was given, 
and most justly given, to investigations which had for their object 
pure abstract knowledge of the system of the universe, whether by 
analysing, through the spectrum, the composition of the heavenly 
bodies, and ascertaining their mutual approach or recession ; or by 
dredging at the bottom of the Atlantic, to trace the gradations of 
organic life, and test the continuance of the processes by which the 
old geological'strata were formed. If the recognition of scientific 
merit by Government was claimed on the ground of the “benefit 
received from the labours of scientific men, even in a pecuniary point 
of view,” it was evidently only an argumentum ad hominem, addressed 
to a Chancellor of the Exchequer. .So again, the advocacy of 
Physical Science as a branch of public teaching, is generally based 
more on its value as a part of liberal education, rather than on its 
utilitarian results; and the old fallacy that knowledge about things 
materially useful was exclusively or principally “ useful knowledge,” 
is banished from all argument which deserves the name. 

In the interest of true philosophy in general, and of Physical 
Science itself, we must rejoice at the change, seeing the nobility 
which it gives to physical investigation, and believing that utili- 
tarian interests will not suffer but gain by the introduction of higher 
aims. But it is not difficult to see that it must tend to wider 
generalizations, to a greater craving for abstract unity and logical 
coherence of system; it is almost impossible not to anticipate that 
these tendencies will arm Physical Science with greater boldness of 
self-assertion, and make her more impatient of a “sister near the 
throne.” 

But this progress of Physical Philosophy is aided in no small 
degree by the division of the Metaphysicians among themselves into 
the sensuous and ideal schools. They are at issue on the very pro- 
cesses of mind, on the ultimate standards of Truth and Morality. 
The strife seems “never ending, still beginning ;” it raged in the 
days of Locke and Berkeley ; it rages now in the schools of Milland 
Hamilton. And, meanwhile, the antagonistic power is advancing, 
and contrasting the fruitless strifes of Metaphysicians with the steady 
progress and the accumulated treasures of its own Philosophy. Not 
that it is quite indifferent; under the guise of serene and complacent 
impartiality, it aids, by a true instinct, one party in the strife, by 
presenting a sphere in which the sensuous school seems to have it 
all its own way, and so seeming to prove that its process of investi- 
gation is fruitful, and its theory of knowledge is the true one. No 
one can present a bold front to the invader until he has mediated in 
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the metaphysical strife, recognised (as I believe Coleridge did to on 
incalculable benefit) the truths which lie in the assertions of each 
disputant, and are not truly irreconcileable with each other. I am 
not sure whether he might not with advantage cross the frontier, 
and show how, even in Physical Investigation, Idealism has its place 
and its unseen, unacknowledged share in many of the great triumphs 
of discovery. But, meanwhile, no one, I think, can doubt that this 


, division, and the apparently barren controversies which proceed from - 
it, tend to throw mich of the intellectual strength and ardour of the’: 


age into the career of Physical Discovery. 
But, perhaps, it may be well contended that this advance of 


‘Physical Science is even more effectually aided by its congeniality to’ 
the habits of the English mind. Derive them from what source we’ 


will—race, circumstances, climate, history-——these intellectual pecu- 
. liarities are most clearly and strongly marked. We delight 
to trace them in our neighbours. Every one knows and laughs 
at the description of the Englishman, the Frenchman, and the 


German, who set out by their different paths to describe a camel. -. 


We smile‘at the Frenchman who was content to spend two hours in 
the Jardin des Plantes, and had his thesis, clear, brilliant, and 


superficial, ready by the next morning, as a complete investigation to` 


“which nothing could be added. We laugh outright at the German, 
because he smoked many pipes, and began to evolve the camel from 
his own self-consciousness—a task which, it seems, is not finished 
yet. But the picture of the Englishman, who set sail at once for 
Arabia, lived there for years, and learnt all about the camel, and 
then produced. a totally -unreadable book, full of particulars in which 
the main idea was lost,—this is the picture we ought to take to 


heart. It is a masterly description, as near truth as intentional: 


satire can be, of our delight in the visible and the particular, our 
dislike of the invisible and the universal. It is clear enough that 
such a temper, though it be unphilosophical in all departments, is cer- 
tainly more at home in Physical Science. The gradual accumulation 
of observations, the possibility of verifying every step by visible and: 
_ tangible experiments, to say nothing of the fruits of material 
utility which are plucked on the way—all these suit the English 


mind and disguise its want of philosophy. And perhaps the facility: 
of free and universal action, the rapid extension of commercial and. 


political empire, the necessity of compromise which all action de- 
mands, the possibility of uniting for a time for one practical pur- 
pose principles discordant in themselves,—perhaps, I say, all these 
things, valuable in themselves, tend to discourage abstract thought, 


and to turn aside the attention from that sphere in ‘which such. . 
abstract. thought is at every point a pressing necessity. I sup- 
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pose that we must accept our destiny as a whole, that we must be 
content with our great task of civilizing the world by action, and 
give up all hope of being the metaphysical leaders of European 
thought. Be it so; let us accept it; let us accordingly dwell on 
the material, and leave Physical Science her priority. But may 
we not introduce some clause to save the rights of a minority, and 
contend against her encroaching on the sphere of her weaker sister ? 

Now such encroachment seems to be proceeding, both positively and 
negatively. 

Let us glance at the positive process in its three chief stages, 
Having entirely reconquered from Metaphysics the material world, 
Physical Philosophy proceeds to examine man himself through his 
material organization. In himself she views the physical machinery 
through which thought, volition, action work; she studies the 
brain, the nervous and muscular systems, and the like—plainly 
discerning that by their destruction, or even injury, the spirit is 
maimed in its action, and reduced apparently to dormant inaction 
or death. The inference is drawn, or, if not drawn, suggested, 
that this material action is everything—that the prominence of 
certain organs determines intellect, and even moral character— 
that what we have called mental or spiritual action is only a 
subtler form of molecular force, yet undiscovered, but not different 
in kind from those which already have been traced and defined 
in the material world. 

Then another step is taken. The organization of man is com- 
pared with that of existing animals; a succession is traced from 
the lowest type of animal life up to that which most closely ap- 
proaches the human ; it is studied both in its physical conformation, 
and that development of instinct, which in some points rivals, in 
some far exceeds, the penetrative power of reason. We are re- 
minded through geological discoveries of the succession and disap- 
pearance of the links of a great series of animal life, in which our 
own system is but a part; and recent speculations on the origin 
of species tend to show that by an infinite minuteness of gradation 
they may melt into each other. Perhaps we are again reminded 
that even the human animal passes through stages in which it 
resembles lower organisms, and that we can fix no point of time at 
which what we call distinctive human faculties awake. Then, having 
done all this, Physical Philosophy again suggests the doubt whether 
any distinct separation can be established between man and other 
animals, between his spirit and animal life. 

Possibly the process may go one step further ‘still, and, having 
broken down the barrier between man and other animals, it may 
proceed to efface the distinction between organic and inorganic life ; 
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to include the “ vital force” in the great group of physical forces, 
electricity, gravitation, light, and the like; to pass lightly over the 
` characteristic fact of organic structure and dwell on similarities of 
- organic and [inorganic material; and so still more effectually to 
reduce all creation to one dead level, over which Material Laws 
shall reign supreme. ` 

T think that no one who reads the physical speculations of the day 
will believe that I have drawn a fanciful or exaggerated picture. I 
am sure that no one will doubt that the tendency is one which must 
finally absorb and obliterate, as a distinct philosophy, the philosophy 
of mind, and of its objects. 

But all this turns upor the study of man’s individual nature in 
relation to the great universe. There is another line'of thought, 
which is less distinctly physical, but which fights equally against any 
spiritual belief. I mean the study of mankind,. en masse,. which 
aims merely at depicting the'effect of circumstances—climate, food, 
geographical position, and scenery—upon human history; which 
delights to point out that actions, however free, are capable of being 
tabulated into certain averages, and by these averages may be pre- 
dicted as to their number and their character; or which dwells 
exclusively on the truth that human society, as such, appears to work. 
its way through certain stages, in which the individual energy, éven 
of the greatest spirits, is but, at best, a secondary disturbing force. 
Perhaps of all specimens of this line of thought, Mr. Buckle’s volumes 
were the best defined, based on the largest induction, announced in 
the. clearest and most trenchant manner. But no one can be at a loss 
for specimens of this.form of historical investigation ; few will doubt 

- that it has added greatly to our knowledge, and initiated inquiries, 
which will increase that knowledge, a’ hundredfold. And, if it 
regard its results as only a: partial view of the truth—if it distin- 
guish clearly the ascertainment of these phenomena from the study 
of true causation—if it-allow that this causation is the ultimate 
fact after all, and acknowledge the human will to be still potent 
and inscrutable—then it does its own work in its own sphere.’ None 
can hinder it; none ought to hinder it. But this is precisely what 
it does not do. It either.supposes that the cause of human action. . 
is discerned hereby, or that it is indiscernible and inappreciable., 
In either case it stimulates the study of Physical Science, or of 
mere historical phenomena ; in - either case it is fatal to any true 
philosophy of mind. 

But besides these actions which I have called positive, there is also 
a negative action, into which both, and especially the latter, run up. 
It is impossible not to see: that in much speculation all non-material 
action, all existence of supersensuous ideas, is. not. so much denied 
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as ignored, not so much controverted as deemed to be below con- 
troversy. The physical side of any subject is fully and powerfully 
brought out; the principle of the impenetrability of matter is appa- 
rently extended, and it is supposed that no room is left for any other 
element in a sphere so thoroughly and completely occupied. Whether 
men base such views on the Continuity of Material Laws, which, 
it is thought, leaves no gap for the intrusion of any non-material 
action, or whether they fall back to the older ground, limiting all 
knowledge to experience, restricting such experience to visible and 
tangible objects, or inferring that all other experiences are too 
vague to be worth consideration—in either case they seek the same 
‘object. In the present day, perhaps counting the power of pure 
metaphysics as already conquered, and instinctively feeling that this 
power is weak if it be divorced from a theological ground, such habits 
of thought make their way into the sphere of theology. If we study the 
late controversy as to Nature and Prayer, it has been shown most 
truly thet the denial of the efficacy of prayer on the ground that God 
is bound by his own Natural Laws, is based on principles which must 


_ exclude the interfering power of will in man; it is equally clear 


that it denies or obscures the possibility of what we call “will” in God. 
If, again, we examine the assertions of the à priori impossibility of 
miracles, on the ground of which all examination of evidence is 
rendered needless or absurd, we see that it is based again on the 
second of these inferences ; it excludes the idea of a superior will in 
the creation and government of the universe, acting upgn and with 
a view to a world of human wills. : 

It is somewhat difficult to be patient of this negative process, im- 
palpable as it is, hardly fair or even rational in theory, but most 
powerful in its effects. Positive and direct reasoning, while we 
grapple with it as best we may, yet we are bound to treat with the 
respect due to earnest and rational antagonism. But this system 
either ignores the facts of the controversy, or, by tacitly denying the 
existence of any power which is by hypothesis non-material, and, 
therefore, incapable of being “ crowded out” by the massing of phy- 
sical things or processes, it assumes the real point at issue. In either 
case it involves something of arrogance and injustice., We must 
protest, and it is difficult to prevent some indignation from colouring 
our protest, against it in the interests of truth and of fairness. 

These are some of the leading tendencies of thought at the present 
day. Some will consider them steps in true scientific progress, and 
welcome the simplicity and unity which the exploding of the 
“ spiritual” will introduce. Others will deem them essentially 
unscientific, as ignoring much evidence on the one side, and drawing 
extensive inferences from insufficient evidence on the other, and will 
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accordingly consider that, in these, Physical Science is encroaching 
on a sphere which belongs to a higher philosophy. But whatever 
view we take of them, it is well that we should look them fairly in 
the face, and estimate the importance of their results. That import- 
ance I believe to be all but infinite. They will not merely affect 
every department of abstract thought, but they must involve, if not 
the destruction, at least the reconstruction, of the whole system of 
Morality ; and they appear, at least, to militate against every idea of 
Theology, and almost every practice of Religion, as these, words are 
now understood. For it is one thing to accept modifications, either 
of our theological system or of our interpretation of Holy Scripture, 
which the advance of science, physical or historical, may necessitate ; 
it is another to accept conclusions which strike at the root of any 
possibility of Theology, and any authority, perhaps any distinctive 
meaning in Scripture. In fact, when we look at the momentous 
consequences of these great questions, all the other controversies, 
which so unhappily occupy the thoughts of Christians, sink into the 
merest insignificance. 

It may, indeed, be said that such ecaletdbvatigat of results tends 
-only to prejudice the cause of truth, by inducing perversion or hesi- 
tation in its progress. “ Fiat justitia, ruat cehun” may be quoted 
nowadays in a new and more special sense. And certainly nothing 
can be more idle and nothing more unpardonable, than to raise any 
ery of intolerance, or return even in the slightest degree to the path 
of persecution. It is still possible (current literature notwithstand- 


ing) to have “profound belief and intense practical earnestness, and ` 


yet to feel that a spiritual warfare can be waged with spiritual 
weapons; it is possible to believe that honest doubt and even error 
are better than dishonest and ignorant acquiescence, and yet not to 
doubt that conviction is a blessing, or to suppose that truth is unim- 
portant or undesirable. But it is right, nevertheless, to point to the 
importance of the issue. 

It is right that in such weighty matters every step should be 
carefully, even jealously, scrutinized, and inference, probable or 
improbable, be distinguished from actual discovery. It is ‘but 
common. sense to bestow more time and pains to the investigation 
of claims which destroy the title-deeds of our whole estate, than of 
those which touch but a corner of our land or a fraction of our income. 
And.such careful and jealous scrutiny is specially needed in the 
progress of a triumphant and aggressive science, in which bold 
inference and a happy audacity of theory are needful to bridge over 
the gulf which separates the examination of individual instances 
from the establishment of a general law. 

It is right, moreover, for a more important reason, to point to great 
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laws and truths, on which as yet human life and society have depended, 
if they are affected by the conclusions advanced in one particular line 
of thought. For, after all, every physical law is considered to be 
hardly established, till it has been submitted to “formulas of verifi- 
cation ”—that is, till it has been tested by its accordance with actual 
facts, ascertained by independent observation. And it may not 
unfairly be considered by those who conceive the obligation of 
Morality as an ultimate fact, and the existence of some Religion as 
an essential necessity of human existence, that any theory, however 
plausible it may be, and by whatever array of evidences of one or 
two kinds it may be supported, yet must have in it some fatal error, 
if it fail to accord with these other classes of facts. There is such a 
thing as a moral “reductio ad absurdum” which must bar the 
most plausible system of reasoning, questioning not so much the 
close dependence of one link upon another, as the assumptions, sup- 
posed to be axiomatic, on which the whole chain hangs. 

I cannot but quote here a passage from the Address already 
referred to, delivered since the foregoing paragraph was written, 
and expressing the conviction here advanced, in words, truly 
reverent, and therefore truly philosophic, which fairly enchained 
the attention of all who heard them :— 


“ Truth, we know, must be self-consistent, nor can one truth contradict 
another, even though the two may have been arrived at by totally different 
processes, in the one case, suppose, obtained by sound scientific investiga- 
tion, in the other case taken on trust from duly authenticated witnesses. 
Misinterpretations of course there may be on the one side or on the other, 
causing apparent contradictions. Every mathematician knows that in his 
private work he will occasionally by two different trains of reasoning arrive 
at discordant conclusions. He is at once aware that there must be a slip 
somewhere, and sets himself to detect and correct it. When conclusions 
rest on probable evidence, the reconciling of apparent contradictions is not 
so simple and certain. It requires the exercise of a calm, unbiassed judg- 
ment, capable of looking at both sides of the question; and oftentimes we 
have long to suspend our decision, and seek for further evidence. None 
need fear the effect of scientific inquiry carried on in an honest, truth- 
loving, humble spirit, which makes us no less ready frankly to avow our 
ignorance of what we cannot explain than to accept conclusions based on 
sound evidence. The slow but sure path of induction is open to us. Let 
us frame hypotheses if we will: most useful are they when kept in their 
proper place, as stimulating inquiry. Let us seek to confront them with 
observation and experiment, thereby confirming them or upsetting them as 
the result may prove; but let us beware of placing them prematurely in 
the rank of ascertained truths, and building further conclusions on them as 
if they were.” * i 

The object of this paper will be attained, if it in any degree 
awakens the minds of its readers to the nature and importance of 

+ Address of Prof. G. G. Stokes, M.A., D.C.L., President of the British Association, 


delivered at Exeter on Aug. 18th, 1869. 
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.the present tendencies of thought. For if this be clearly perceived, 
then one important step is taken towards overcoming the ignorant ' 
dislike of abstract thought, and the temper of impatience or of 
ridicule, in which the very name of Metaphysics is apt to be received. 
The grounds on which we assert the reality of the Metaphysical 
` Sphere, and of its claims to influence thought and determine practice, 
cannot be discussed here at present ; but -the assertion itself will be 
seen to be no question of the schools, but of a matter of life and 
death. : . ; . 
Especially I would venture to press this point on the attention of 
all teachers of Christian doctrine. At present there is danger lest 
the course of modern thought and the system of religious teaching, 
the week-day investigation and the preaching of the Sunday, go on, 
each ignoring the other; each rearing up its own fabric on its own 
foundations, without ever inquiring whether these foundations may 
not be too narrow—whether the two lines of thought ought not to 
interpenetrate, and so modify each other. The link between them 
must be found in the philosophy which deals with the spirit of man,’ 
and the objects of which that spirit is cognisant. To disregard 
that link is to be untrue to the interest alike of Science „and. of -> 
Religion—to the right conception both of the visible and invisible 


worlds. 
ALFRED Barry. 
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PART II. 


Les Religions et les Philosophies de DAsie Centrale. Par M. le 
COMTE DE GOBINEAU (Ministre de France A Athènes}. 2me 
Edition. 1866. Paris: Didier et Cie. 

Bab et les Babis, ou le Soulévement Politique et Religieuz en Perse 
de 1845 @ 1853. (Mirza Kazem Beg); Journal Asiatique, 1866. 
Paris: A. Labitte. 


N Mazenderan the Babees were completely crushed, but in other 

parts of the kingdom neither their numbers nor their influence 
were in any way diminished; and the severity with which the 
Government treated those of the leaders whom they could get into 
their power showed what importance was attached to the move- 
ment, and how fearful they were of its results. Against Gourret- 
oul-Ayn they could for the moment do nothing. At the first 
outbreak of hostilities her followers had flocked to the standard 
of Moullah Houssein, and she herself had disappeared no one knew 
where, but was in reality in concealment in Teheran. The Bab, 
who was looked upon as the author of all these disorders, was 
naturally not allowed to be at large at this crisis; and he had 
been removed even in the time of the reign of the late king from his 
house at Shiraz to the fortress of Tjehrig, in the province of Gholan, 
on the borders of the Caspian Sea, where he was kept closely confined. 
The circumstances connected with his trial and death coincide with 
the close of the struggle at Sheik Tebersi, and the first commence- 
ment of the trouble in Zendjan. Their history ought, according to 
chronological arrangement, be given in this place; but we may 
perhaps with advantage defer its consideration till after the history 
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of the outbreak in Zendjan. To this we may now turn. The prin- 
cipal leader in this outbreak was Moullah Mohammed Ali; a native 
of Zendjan, a small town in the province of Khamseh. He was a 
Moudjtehid, and long before the name of the Bab had become known 
in Persia he had made himself remarkable for various strange inter- 
pretations of the Koran, in which he declared that nothing in the 
world was unclean and impure. TheMohammedan religion had pro- 
scribed many things, and with the faithful it was a matter of con- 
science to abstain from all contact with wine, pork, dogs, dead bodies,. 
and blood. A. few things indeed remained doubtful, such as opium ' 
and tobacco, but even these were never touched by strict Moham- 
medans.* Mohammed Ali boldly broke through all these restrictions, 
and. declared that all things were free to all, and no man could 
contract impurity by the lawful use of anything. Of course such 
opinions, openly expressed, created great scandal among the Moullahs. 
and all the orthodox party; but their remonstrances produced no 
effect. The disregard of religious prohibitions was too much in 
accordance with the secret practice of many t who vehemently sup- 
ported these new opinions. The dispute occasioned by this contro- 
versy rose at length to such a height that the Government had to- 
interfere, and Mohammed Ali was arrested and taken to Téheran,. 
` where he was kept in a kind of honourable confinement under the- 
care of Mohammed Khan, the head of the police. During his enforced 
sojourn in the capital he became acquainted with Moullah Houssein 
Boushrewyeh, and from him learned the principles and substance of 
the Babee doctrines. These he found to agree in the main with the 
interpretations of the Koran which he had himself promulgated ; a 
correspondence with the Bab enlightened him still further and com- 
pleted his conversion, and he professed himself one of his followers. 
Taking advantage soon afterwards of the interregnum which ensued 
on the occasion of the death’of Mohammed Shah, he set the injunction 
of the Government at defiance, and returned to Zendjan, where he 
was at once received in triumph. Before his imprisonment he had 
already had many followers; their number was now increased by 
the accession of all the Babees in the town. and in the surrounding 
‘country, who welconied his conversion to their doctrines, and at once 
placed him at their head, and bade defiance to their opponents. . The 
town thus became divided into two rival parties, and Mohammed 
Ali, at the head of the Babees, a small but determined band, found 
himself opposed to the governor of the city, who was sure of the 
* See Palgrave’s account of the strictness with which this abstinence is enforced in 
Nedjed, where tho partaking of wine or tobacco is, looked upon as a greater sin than 
adultery, theft, or murder. (Palgrave’s “ Central Arabia.’’) 
+ In spite of the religious prohibition drunkenness is a very common failing in 
Persia. Gobineau, p. 69. uh 
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support of the orthodox Shiite party, and could command the obe- 
dience of the royal troops. For some time the two parties watched 
each other with jealous apprehension, and a conflict became more 
and more imminent. The governor was anxious to delay it as long 
as possible. Mohammed Ali, on the other hand, sought to precipitate 
it before the zeal and enthusiasm of his followers should have had 
time to cool; and an event soon occurred which gave rise to the 
conflict, The governor had rashly ordered one of the personal fol- 
lowers of the Babee chief, who had refused to pay his share of some 
tax, to be thrown into prison. Mohammed Ali demanded his release, 
and as this was refused, with some of his partizans he broke open 
the doors of the prison and set the man free. Their passions once 
excited, they procecded to further acts of violence ; and turned their 
arms against the members of the opposite party, some of whom they 
killed, and burned their houses to the ground. The struggle was 
now openly begun. Mohammed Ali collected his adherents together, 
put arms into their hands, and with their help took possession of one 
part of the town, which he fortified. It was, however, impossible to 
gain any permanent advantage without the possession of the citadel, 
which was built in a position of great strength in the centre of 
Zendjan, and commanded the town. ` It was then in the possession 
of the royal troops, and the first attempt to dislodge them was unsuc- 
cessful. The next day (May 28th, 1849) the Babees returned to the 
attack with fanatical determination, and carried everything before 
them. The troops were forced to evacuate the citadel, and the Babees 
established themselves in it. Elated by his success, Mohammed Ali 
next made an attempt to take the governor, Emir Aslan Khan, 
prisoner ; but was defeated, and compelled to retreat. At the same 
time the governor could do nothing more than fortify the part of the 
town he occupied, and await reinforcements. The delay was profit- 
ably employed by the Babees in still further fortifying the citadel 
and carrying into it provisions. . 

We do not propose to enter into a detailed account of the struggle 
which took place. In many respects it resembles the struggle at 
Sheik Tebersi, which was just terminating as the Babees of Zendjan 
were rising to arms. In both we find the same desperate courage, 
the same unflinching resolution to die rather than to yield; the same 
ingenuity employed by the Babee leaders in surprising and defeating 
their enemies. For more than three months the contest was carried 
on with unvarying success on the part of the Babees. During that 
time the town was laid in ruins: in parts, whole streets were burnt; 
in others, the houses were pulled down to prevent their being 
occupied by the enemy, or to facilitate an attack; but, in spite of all 
the efforts of the royal troops, they made no progress. At length, in 
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the beginning of September, after a desperate assault, which had been 
most successfully repelled by the garrison of the citadel, the generals of 
the king became convinced that they had no chance of success in their 
‘present mode of carrying on the attack. Ata council of war it was 
resolved to change their plan of action, and to reduce the siege to a 
strict blockade, as had been formerly done at Sheik Tebersi, and in 
this way to starve them into submission. In Zendjan the blockade 
was, of course, easier of execution than it had been in the mountains 
of Mazenderan. The lines were drawn closely round the citadel; the 
. supplies of water were cut off; and to the horrors of famine, which 
threatened the brave garrison, was added the dread of thirst. The 
‘«Babees procured for themselves, indeed, some water by digging 
- wells; but scarcely in sufficient quantity for their need. 
But while the troops were lying inactive round the citadel of | 
_ Zendjan, Mohammed Ali was not idle. The numbers of the besieging 
„force were so great as to make it useless to sally forth and attack 
them; the leader of the Babees tried, therefore, to gain some’ 
advantage by means of a stratagem, and sent two of his most 
. devoted followers to Ferrouk Khan, who was in command of a cavalry 
regiment. They appeared before him as deserters from the Babee 
. cause, they wept over their past errors, and assured him. that all 
- their companions would gladly submit if they were not restrained by 
fear of Mohammed Ali.. If he could be taken. prisoner, or killed, all 
the others would yield at once; and they offered to show a secret 
- path which led straight to his house. Ferrouk Khan fell into the 
trap. Taking with him a hundred of his best soldiers, he followed. 
. his guides along the secret passage they had described till he came 
- to a place which had been previously fixed upon by the Babees. His 
` -guides here suddenly disappeared, and almost immediately a violent 
- explosion took place. The Babees surrounded the unhappy band, 
«who were all slain, with the exception of twelve men, among whom 
was Ferrouk Khan, who was taken prisoner. On hearing the 
: explosion, the royal troops had rushed at once to the place, believing 
- that a magazine had exploded, and hoping to profit by the disorder 
-which would have ensued; but it was to find themselyes attacked and 
«compelled to retreat with great loss. Ferrouk Khan and his com- 
‘gpanions were afterwards put to death. 
‘During some months the blockade continued, and desultory skir- 
mishes took place, in which the Babees gradually lost ground, but . 
which had no perceptible influence on the progress of the siege. 
Between the two parties the war was carried on in the most merciless 
manner; no quarter was given, or if by chance any lives were spared 
amid the excitement of the conflict, the prisoners were only reserved 
to meet a more lingering death by inhuman torture. Some months 
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had now elapsed since the Bab had been put to death, and the cir- 
cumstances attending his end had excited a large amount of com- 
passion throughout the country ; compassion which was now bestowed 
on the small band who were maintaining so desperate a struggle in 
Zendjan. Mirza Taghy Khan perceived that it was not safe to in- 
crease this feeling, or to prolong the suspense; and he ordered a large 
reinforcement to proceed to Zendjan, with several cannon. This was 
in the month of January, 1850, and by the end of the month all the 
preparations were made for opening fire. Beneath the storm of 
missiles the walls and houses soon crumbled to pieces; in spite of 
this the Babees still defended their position with such desperate 
courage that none of the royal troops dared approach; but a mis- 
fortune, disastrous to their cause, now happened. During the thick 
of the fight Mohammed Ali had his arm broken by a musket shot. 
Few were aware of it at the time, and he was carried, without 
attracting any notice, into a house near at hand, round which the 
fight was raging with unceasing fury. A gun was brought to bear 
upon it; and at length the whole house fell in, but even then 
the Babees could not be driven from the ruins. To Mohammed Ali, 
nowever, the result was fatal. The contusions he had suffered from 
the falling stones and timber, and the impossibility of giving proper 
attention to his wound, had together so inflamed it that he was 
brought to his last hour. As he felt death approaching he called his 
followers round him, and encouraged them, as Moullah Houssein 
had done before at Tebersi. He bade them continue the struggle; and 
promised that he would be restored to life again in forty days; and 
that if they should be slain the same happy future would be in store 
for them. As long as he was alive his words found a response in the 
hearts of the Babees; as soon as he was dead the hopelessness of 
their position became evident. Their outworks and defences were 
destroyed, their provisions were exhausted ; and now their leader was 
gone, and they had no one who could at all supply his place. The 
chief men among the Babees held a consultation together, and deter- 
mined to capitulate. They wrote, therefore, to Emir Aslan Khan, 
the governor of the city, and Mohammed Khan, the commander of 
the troops, offering to lay down their arms if their lives were spared. 
The conditions were accepted, and a solemn promise was given that 
no punishment of any kind should be inflicted on the Babees; and, 
trusting to this, they left their fortifications, and came into the royal 
camp. The first question asked of them was what had become 
of Mohammed Ali? they replied that he was dead; and as the 
answer was received with incredulity they confirmed it by showing 
the spot where he was buried. The grave was at once opened, his 
body torn from, its resting-place, dragged through the streets of the 
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now desolate and deserted town, and at length left to be devoured by 
the wild dogs, The disrespect shown to the dead body of the late 
chief of the Babees was a pretty clear intimation of the manner in 
which the governor and commander-in-chief meant to deal with their 


prisoners. Their lives had been promised; but the terms of the , 


treaty were as little regarded as they had been in Mazenderan. The 
whole body of the Babees, with the exception of the three principal 
men, were put to death, either with the bayonet or by being blown 
from guns. The three men, whose lives were momentarily spared, 
Mirza Rizay, Hadji Mohammed Ali, and Hadji Mohsen, were taken 
to Teheran, where they were condemned to have their veins opened. 
‘When this sentence was announced to them they exhibited no 
surprise, only they inveighed bitterly against the Government for its 
want of faith both towards themselves and their companions. God, 


they said, would not behold such crimes with indifference, and would ‘ 


take signal vengeance on the perpetrators; and, as a proof, they 
warned the prime minister that he would suffer death in the same 
manner as he was now inflicting it on them.* M. Gobineau does not 
vouch for the truth of this prophecy; but the. fact is certain that, 
some years afterwards, Mirza Taghy Khan, having fallen into dis- 
favour with the king, was condemned to death, and perished by 
having his veins opened. 

When the revolt in Zendjan was finally omike, the Bab, in 
whose name the rising had taken place, had been already some 
months dead. After the first charge had been brought against him, 
before the court of Teheran, he was enjoined, as we have already 


seen, to keep to his house. This injunction the Bab scrupulously - 


obeyed, and for some months remained unmolested at Shiraz, during 
which time his doctrines made rapid progress throughout the whole 
of Persia. On the outbreak of hostilities in Mazenderan the Govern- 
ment considered him responsible for them. He had never in any 
way, by word or act, incited his followers against the estab- 
lished Government; he had never desired that his doctrines should 
be promulgated by force; but when an outbreak took place, involv- 
ing such tremendous issues ás the one in Mazenderan, which was 
begun in his favour and carried on in his name, it was impossible 
that he could be acquitted of all complicity, or escape all suspicion. 
As long as he was at large, it was possible for him to place himself 
at the head of a rising which might prove to be more formidable 


even than the one begun by Moullah Houssein, and, therefore, at the: 


very commencement of the outbreak in Mazenderan, to secure the 
safety of the state, he was placed under arrest and transferred to 
the’ fortress of Tjehrig.t Here he remained till the death of 


* Gobineau, p. 258. 
+ In this statement we have followed M. Gobineau. Another account i is given by the 
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Mohammed Shah, when a new régime began, and measures of 
severity were carried into execution. When Mirza Taghy Khan 
took into his hands the reins of power, he was confronted by 
Babeeism, and deemed the destruction of its author to be the surest 
way of destroying it. At first he had no intention of putting the 
Bab to death. To do so would only have been to place him in the 
position of a martyr, and he was rather anxious to destroy the favour- 
able opinion which had attached itself to the Bab and his doctrines, 
and to disgrace him in the eyes of the people; could this be done, it 
did not very much matter what became of the Bab himself. For 
this purpose the prime minister proposed to bring him to Teheran, 
and in all the towns to exhibit him publicly in chains; whenever 
an occasion offered to require him to dispute publicly with the 
Moullahs, without allowing hin a fair opportunity of reply, and even 
at times enjoining him total silence. In addition, a series of petty 
persecutions, and the fear of death impending over him, would com- 
bine to dishearten and crush him, and render him at length the 
sport instead of the admiration of the people. With any man of less 
ability, less character, and less resolution than the Bab, this plan 
might have succeeded; but with him it soon became evident that 
such a scheme would only recoil against its originators. The 
wonderful influence exercised by the Bab since his imprisonment in 
Tjehrig would have been sufficient to prove this. In the prison his 
life had been gentle and unobtrusive; and his time was divided 
between prayer and work. To those with whom he conversed he 
often spoke of his own death as an event not very distant, but which 
had for him no terror. Few were able to resist the charm of his 
manner, and of his general conversation, or failed to be impressed by 
the expression of his face; even the soldiers did not escape the 
influence he exerted; and if the Bab was publicly exposed in the 
manner proposed, instead of being disheartened by being confronted 
with his enemies, it was possible, nay probable, that he might extort 
sympathy from many, and gain them over to his doctrines. The 
plan of Mirza Taghy Khan, if successful, would no doubt have done 
more to destroy Babeeism than anything else ; but the danger arising 
from its possible failure was too great to allow of its being tried, 
and the Government resolved, therefore, to put him quietly to death. 
Journal Asiatigue (April—May), according to which the Bab, wearied by the close con- 
fincment to which he was subjected in Shiraz, and by the petty persecutions inflicted on 
him by tho clergy of the town, made his escapo to Ispahan, where he implored and 
obtained the protection of Menoutjehr Khan, the governor of that city, a man who, 
without becoming a convert, had been favourably impressed by the preaching of 
Moullah Houssein. At Ispahan the Bab remained protected and concealed until tho 
death of Mecnoutjehr Khan, in 1847, when the Government took measures for his arrest, 
and had him conveyed to Tjehrig. Both statements appear to be founded on original 


Persian documents. In any case he was a prisoner at Tjehrig on the death of Mo- 
hammed Shah. 
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An order was sent to Prince Hamze Mirza, who had been transferred 
from Khorassan to Azerbedjan, to take the Bab from tne fortress of 
Tjehrig, and convey him to Tebriz.* Two disciples of the Bab, who 
had been active in disseminating Babee doctrines, and had shared 
the imprisonment of their master; were sent at the same sime, Seyd 
Houssein, a ative of Yezd, and Moullah Mohammed Ali,f a native of ; 
Tebriz. 

After his arrival at Tebriz, the Bab was allowed to see all who 
chose to come and visit him, and many did so from very various feel- 
ings of curiosity, or of sympathy. This was probably allowed from 
motives of policy, that all might be cognizant of the steps the Govern- 
ment was taking, and certain that the Bab was really in their power. 
For the same reason,‘all the proceedings connected with his death 
were prolonged and conducted in the most public manner possible. 
On his death the Government had now finally resolved ; only it was 
necessary that it should be preceded by some form at least of a trial. 
Accordingly, Hamze Mirza, to whom the proceedings were entrusted, 
required the Moullahs and the principal men of the city to meet 
together; and confute the Bab. They assembled in a room in the 
fortress, but the Moullahs, absolutely declined to enter on any dis- 
cussion; the time for that, they said, was past; efforts had been 
made to induce the Bab to abjure his doctrines and had failed, and 
nothing now remained but to make him suffer the penalty due to his 
error. The laymen present in the assembly were bolder, and on 

. various points tried to prove to the Bab the error of his views, but 
` they soon had reason to repent of their imprudence, as all their argu- 
ments were in turn easily disposed of. At length Hamze Mirza, 
seeing that matters were not going on very favourably for his side, 
interfered, and, addressing the Bab, required from him some proof of 
his divine mission. “I have heard,” he said, “ that you assert that 
you have a divine nature, and have dared to write a Koran, which 
has been impudently disseminated among the people. If what 
you assert is indeed the case, turn towards that crystal chandelier, . 
and pray that a new verse may be revealed to you.” The Bab did 
"soat once, and repeated some verses which were not to be found in 
any of his published writings. Hamze Mirza was at first rather sur- 
prised, but commanded them to be taken down in writing. Allowing 
a short interval to elapse, he said to the Bab that if those words wer> 
a revelation from heaven, they were no doubt engraved on his mind, 
and required him to repeat them again. This, it is asserted, he 

a Another name for Tebriz is Tauris, and itis so called in the Journal Asiatique. 

+ It is difficult to distinguish the different persons who bore the name of Mohammed 
Ali, and were of note in the Babee movement. There, were three principal men, 


Mohammed Ali Balfouroushy, Mohammed Ali Zendjany, and Mohammed Ali of Tebriz. 
The Bab pa was Ali Mohammed. 
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failed in doing, though the Babces indignantly deny it. In any 
case, the occurrence was not very miraculous. It was quite possible 
for him to have composed some lines, which he knew by heart, with- 
out having committed them to paper; and it was as easy for him to 
repeat them the second time as the first. After this episode the 
assembly broke up. It could not be called in any sense a court of 
justice, nor could the proceedings be honoured with the name of a 
trial, but the obstinate adherence of the Bab to his own opinions 
_ served as a pretext for putting him to death. The real reason was to 
be found, not in the difference between him and the Moullahs, but in 
the outbreak, which had only just been quelled in Mazenderan, and 
the revolt which was still making head in Zendjan. 

Sentence of death was given against the Bab, and it was resolved 
to carry it out in the most public manner, that no doubt might 
exist as to the fact, and that none of his followers might have any 
grounds for believing that he was still living, and in concealment, 
and would some day appear again. On the following day the Bab and 
his two companions, Seyd Houssein and Mohammed Ali, were led out 
of the prison with an iron collar fastened round their necks, to which 
was attached a long cord, held by one of the common executioners. 
In this guise they were paraded through the streets of the town, in 
the midst of an overwhelming crowd. Some of the spectators indeed 
turned aside with disgust from the sickening sight ; others, who were ` 
Babecs in disguise, tried to excite compassion for their unhappy 
fate; but the greater number vied with each other in pouring upon 
them abuse, in covering them with filth, in ill-treating them in every 
way. Three times the procession stopped before the houses of the 
three principal men among the clergy of the town, with whom the 
Bab was confronted. Before one of them his enemies assert that the 
Bab abjured his faith, and prayed for mercy. The fact is not very 
probable; at any rate it made no difference in the fate of the Bab. 
The three chief Moudjtehids solemnly ratified the sentence of the law 
in the presence of the people, and delivered the victims over to 
death. On one of them, however, the sentence was not to be carried 
into execution. On leaving the last of the three houses the physical 
strength of Seyd Houssein completely gave way; he fell to the 
ground, and, with tears, asked for mercy. He was raised with 
difficulty, and told to curse the Bab. Seyd Houssein obeyed. He 
was then promised his liberty if he would spit in the Bab’s face. 
Seyd Houssein did so. His irons were at once taken off, and he was 
left crouching in the middle of the street, while the procession, with 
the accompanying crowd, passed on. As soon as the street was 
empty Seyd Houssein rose up, and leaving the town, took his way to 
Teheran. 
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Every effort was now made to shake the firmness of the other 
disciple of the Bab, Mohammed Ali; but in vain. His wife and 
children, who wert living at Tebriz, were brought from their home 
and placed before him; but their tears and entreaties made on him ` 
xo impression. He looked at them unmoved, and would not listen 
to their prayers. When Seyd Houssein had denied his master and spat 
in his face, Mohammed Ali kissed his hand with every mark of the 
deepest respect, and exclaimed aloud to the people, “ This man is the 
_ gaté of the truth, the Imaum of Islamism,” * and the only favour he now 

deigned to ask was that he might be put to death before his master. 
At length, seeing that no impression could be made on him, and that 
he remained firm in his attachment to the Bab, the two men were con- 
ducted to the ramparts and let down from the wall by cords passed, 
under their shoulders till their feet nearly touched the ground. In 
front of them was a large open space, where the whole population of 
the town was assembled. After the two men had been fastened to 
the wall, an officer ordered a company of the regiment of Behaderan 
to advance. - The regiment was entirely composed of Christians, and 
had been selected from fear that the Mussulmen might refuse to act. 
The last words were addressed by Mohammed Ali to the Bab. “My 
master, are you satisfied with me?” The order was given to fire, 
and he was killed at once. The Bab had escaped unhurt; but the 
cord which had fastened him to the wall was cut, and he fell to the 
ground. Rising quickly to his feet, he began to run; and then, 
seeing a guard-house, he rushed into it. For a moment the whole 
multitude, seeing the Bab escape unhurt, looked on breathless with 
astonishment, and soon murmurs of applause and sympathy were 
heard, as they fancied a miracle had taken place. Had the Bab, at 
the very first, rushed: into the crowd and called upon them for their 
help, there is little doubt that to a man they would have turned in his 
favour, and another revolt would have begun, of a very different 
character from the struggles of Mazenderan and Zendjan. But the 
Bab was worn out with the sufferings of the past day, and scarcely 
conscious of what he was doing ; and instinct led him to take refuge 
in the first shelter he could find. The officers had heard the murmurs 
of the crowd behind them, and perceived at once the whole danger 
of the crisis. Any delay would have been fatal. They at once 
entered the guard-house with some soldiers, and there. despatched 
the Bab. His body was dragged for some days through the streets of 
the city, and then thrown outside ‘the walls. l 

The execution of the Bab took place on July 15th, 1849, and 
` when, some months later, in January, 1850, the three last survivors 
of the Babees of Zendjan were put to death, the Government began 


© Journal Asiatique, No. XXVI. p. 877. + 
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to breathe more freely. If the proceedings against the Bab had been 
instigated by the hatred of the clergy, the active measures against 
the rebels of Mazenderan and Zendjan were taken by the Govern- 
ment solely from an instinct of self-preservation. The movement, 
purely religious in its first beginnings, had assumed a distinctly 
political character. When Moullah Houssein appeared before 
Mohammed Shah and his minister, Mirza Aghassy Khan, he hoped 
to secure their co-operation in obtaining the various reforms, civil 
and religious, which he, along with the other Babees, desired 
to see carried out. Could the Babees have succeeded in gaining 
over the king, they would have been quite content, as they had 
no wish to make a change in the dynasty; but when they found 
their hopes were vain, more especially when, shortly after, they 
found themselves persecuted, and yet forming together a large 
and united force, with arms in their hands, the idea of making 
a change in the established Government presented itself vividly 
before their minds. The Bab was naturally selected as the claimant 
to the throne, nor were they at a loss to find grounds on which 
to base his rights. The title of Seyd, which was appropriated 
by his family, asserted his descent both from Ali and Yezdegerd, 
the last of the Sassanian kings. Such only were considered by the 
Persians as the rightful occupants of the throne; and though the 
nation had acquiesced through centuries in the various dynastic 
changes which had taken place, still the rightful title to the throne 
was not forgotten. On this slender ground, therefore, of his dubious 
descent from Ali, the Bab was proclaimed as the rightful possessor 
of the crown; and though his claim was soon disposed of by his 
death, the political aspect of Babeeism continued, even if it was not 
developed. Other claimants arose,.and one of these was able to 
raise the standard of revolt at Neiriz just about the time when the 
struggle in Zendjan was drawing to a close. Seyd Yahia-Darabi* 
had been a disciple of the Bab, and an earnest propagator of the 
Babee doctrines, but his zeal for the cause was prompted chiefly by 
a desire for self-aggrandisement. The death of the Bab seemed to 
open up to him a favourable opportunity for the furtherance of his 
ambition. He collected a band of men at Neiriz, and proclaimed 
himself as the successor of the Bab. A few zealous Babees were 
among his followers, and they continued the resistance to the forces 
sent against them to the very last; but the greater number were 
very indifferent, and sought only to promote their own advantage. 
The rising was not supported by the Babees generally, and had very 
little influence on their cause. Darabi at length submitted to the 


* Seyd Yahia-Darabi is only mentioned in the Journal Asiatique, No. XXIX., August 
—September. 
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Government, and his life would have been in all probability safe, had 
he not been murdered by the son of a man who had been killed in 
the attack on Neiriz. The lives of his two ‘sons were spared, but 
the Babees who were with him were all put to death. Another 
claimant* was found, among the members of the Babee council, or. 
the Unity, in the person of Mirza Asad Oullah of Tebriz, who.was 
surnamed Deyyan, or the Supreme Judge. He proclaimed himself to 
be the successor of the Bab, but was at once disowned by the leaders. 
of the sect, some of whom followed him as he fled into Arabistan-or 
Khuzistan, and drowned him in the Shat-el-Arab. But while the 
Babees refused to recognise any self-elected successor of the Bab, 
they had no intention of allowing themselves to be discouraged or 
disheartened by the want of a head. This was, indeed, necessary 
according to the principles of their faith; and, therefore, soon after 
the death of the Bab, the members of the Unity met together at 
Teheran to elect a successor. Their choice fell on Mirza Yahya, a 
- youth of about seventeen, whom we have already seen present at the 
_ council held in Mazenderan. This Mirza Yahya was the son of Mirza 
, Bouzourg Nouri, the lieutenant of the Governor of Teheran. His- 
mother died when he was born, and he was brought up from his infancy 
by the wife of one of the Babee chiefs, who had been warned in a dream 
of his miserable condition: This woman was known by the title of. 
Djenab-Béha, or The Precious Excellency, and occupied a high 
position in the councils of the Babees. At the age of five Mirza 
- . Yahya was sent to school, but only remained there three days, as his 
foster-mother objected to some correction he had received from his: 
master. His removal from school does not, however, seem to have 
affected his learning, as he is reported to have been’ thoroughly con- 
versant with every subject of knowledge and science. On his elec- 
tion he received the title of Hesret-è- Ezel, The Eternal Highness, to 
distinguish him from the first Bab, who was called Hesret-è- Alá, The 
Sublime Highness. Immediately afterwards he left the capital, 
where he would not have found the necessary leisure to direct the 
affairs of the sect, and where. his life would have been in danger. 
As it was, the Government was informed of his election, and made 
diligent search after’ him, but in vain; he was, however, in conse- 
quence, obliged to remove from one city to another, and at length 
judged it prudent to cross the frontier, and take up his residence at 
Bagdad. Here he was beyond the power of the Persian authorities, 
at the same time that he was in constant communication with the 
Persian pilgrims, who poured through Bagdad every year in great 
numbers on their way to the shrines of Kerbela and Nedjef. 
After these events matters remained pretty quiet in Persia for 
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nearly two years. The Babees were not suppressed, in fact, they 
were as numerous as ever, but they judged it to be more prudent at 
that time to make no public demonstrations, but secretly to increase 
the number of their adherents, and organize their forces, so as to be 
ready in case events should become in any way propitious to them. 
The principal man among them at this time was Moullah Sheykh 
Ali. He had become a convert to Babeeism when Ali Mohammed 
had been elected the head of the Sheykhys, and received the title of 
Bab. Since then, he had never ceased to propagate it actively in the 
various cities of the empire, and though not appearing in any pro- 
minent position, or occupying at that time the place of a leader, no 
one devoted more time or labour in making the doctrine known. 
Disguised at one time as a dervish, at another presenting the appear- 
ance of a rich merchant, changing his character as occasion required, 
he was to be found preaching in all the principal towns. After the 
death of the Bab, and the election of Mirza Yahya to that dignity, 
he established himself at Teheran, and there formed a secret society 
of the Babees, despite the emissaries of Mirza Taghy Khan, who 
were able to report nothing to their master. 

The active vigilance of the minister was no doubt one reason why 
the Babees thought it best to do nothing during these years. He 
had shown what he could do, and his severity they knew would be 
mercilessly directed against any one who should oppose him ; pru- 
dence for the time became the better part of valour. But about the 
beginning of the year 1852, owing to a series of petty court intrigues, 
and the suspicion of a plot for placing Abbas Mirza, the brother of 
the reigning king, on the throne, to which Mirza Taghy Khan was 
supposed to be privy, the prime minister was driven from power, 
and at last put to death by order of the king, at a small village near 
Kashan. He died by having his veins opened, as the Babee martyrs 
of Zendjan had forctold. His successor in power was Mirza Agha 
Khan, who had been Minister of Foreign Affairs, but was untried in 
his present exalted post. As his rule, in consequence, did not pro- 
mise to show the same vigour as that of Mirza Taghy Khan, the 
Babees, with Moullah Sheykh Ali, endeavoured to take advantage of 
the change, and began at once to plot against the Government. We 
have already seen how the death of the king in Persia places all law 
and order in abeyance, and they thought that if such an interregnum 
could be created they might be able to gain some permanent advan- 
tage amid the general confusion. A plot was therefore formed to 
assassinate the king, and twelve men were sworn to carry it into 
execution. Rumours to this effect had been circulated through the 
town, and reached the ears of the king’s ministers; even the day 
when the act was to be carried into effect was named; but the secret 
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was so well kept that they could never arrive at the bottom of it, or,’ 
which is more probable, they did not give any particular credence to 
the report, and made little effort to trace it out. Suspicion pointed 
to Sheykh Ali, but his place of concealment could not be discovered. 
In furtherance of their plan three men of the twelve conspirators 
` hired themselves as gardeners to work in the royal grounds, and thus 
have an opportunity of getting near the person of the king. They 
were working one day near the place where the king was conversing 
with his courtiers, when some water-melons were brought to the 
` royal party, of which they partook; and the king, seeing these men 
labouring in the heat of the day, ordered some of the fruit to be 
. taken to them. The three Babees were so touched by this kind- 
ness, that they had scruples about carrying their plan into execution. 

According to the Eastern notion, the person of the king, of whose 
hospitality they had partaken, was now sacred to them, at least for 
some days, and they were further unwilling, after what had passed, 
to assassinate him on his own grounds. A change of plan was: 
therefore made. Some days after (August 16th, 1852) the king was 
going out for a ride, and as he was passing along one of the streets 
of Teheran with his attendants, some in advance, others a little 
behind him, he saw. the three men standing by thé road. They - 
cried out that they had a petition to make, but instead of waiting 
till he should summon them, they rushed up to him. One of them 
seized his horse by the bridle, and at the same time fired a pistol 
charged with shot; the two others did the same, and some of ‘the 
charge took effect in the king’s arm. The king resisted to the best 
of his power; and as they were trying on both sides to drag him 
. from his horse, they kept his equilibrium, and he was able to main- 
tain his seat. By this time the attendants of the king came to his 
rescue; one of the Babees was killed, the other two were seized and 
bound. The whole town was in a state of alarm, the troops were 
ordered under arms, and the gates of the city were shut. “After a 
time the minds of the people began to quiet down, as they saw that 
it was only an attempt at assassination, and not the commencement 
of a general rising.* 

The wound of the king was of no consequence; but the attempt 
to assassinate him revealed the existence of a conspiracy, and the 
continuance of an almost-forgotten danger. For two years little had .. 
been heard of the Babees, and it was hoped that they had been finally 
suppressed ; now, their existence as a large and thoroughly organized 
body became again apparent. The Government felt themselves 


* # In the account of the attempt at assassination of the king, we have endeavoured to 
reconcile the different and somewhat conflicting statements of M. Gobineau and of the 
Journal Asiatique. 
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surrounded by secret dangers, with which they scarcely knew how 

_to cope: but the first thing to be done was to trace out the authors 
of the conspiracy in Teheran itself. The agents of the police were 
required to keep a vigilant watch over the whole town, and especially 
over the houses of any suspected Babees, and their efforts were 
soon rewarded with success. The house of one Souleyman Khan 
soon attracted their notice, where secret meetings appeared to be 
held. Forcible entrance having been made into it, they arrested, not 
only the master of the house, but fifteen other persons, with several 
women and children. Among the women was Gourret-oul-Ayn, 
who was not placed in the common prison with the others, but con- 
ducted to the house of Mahmoud Khan, the head of the police, and 
consigned to the care of his wife. Several other arrests were made, 
and the Government soon found that they had about forty Babees in 
their power. The two men who were seized when attempting to ` 
murder the king were first interrogated. In spite of the tortures to 
which they were subjected, nothing could be drawn from thein. 
They confessed that they were members of a widely-spread conspiracy, 
but nothing could make them give up the names of their accom 

plices. They admitted their guilt in attempting the life of the king, 
but justified their act by saying that they were only obeying thei: 
orders, and had been actuated by no feelings of hatred. “If this hac 
been the case,” they said, “ they could easily have killed the king hy 
a single shot; but their orders had been to cut off his head, and to d 

this they had tried to drag him off his horse.” ‘“ Their pistols,” the. 
remarked at the same time, “ were charged with shot, and not wit). 
ball, and they only fired to disable him, and so effect their purpos: 
more easily.” As the Government could get nothing out of the~: 
men, it tried some of the other prisoners, but found them all equally 
firm. They would give no information, nor reveal the names of any 
of their accomplices. Nothing therefore remained but to try them— 
or rather punish them—for we cannot give the name of trial to th. 
mere form which was gone through. The Government was uncer- 
tain of the number of the Babees, or indeed who were and who wei. 
not infected with the doctrines of the sect; and therefore thought i: 
politic to implicate as many as possible in the punishment of tho» 
they had in their power. These unfortunate men were distributc: 
among the principal men of the town and the chief officers of th 
Court, who were told that their treatment of the Babees would be :. 
test of their loyalty. The hint was taken, and the prisoners we: 
subjected to the most awful tortures, without however wavering u 
the smallest degree in their faith. Gourret-oul-Ayn was treat : 
with greater respect; and if she would have consented to deny hy 
faith, it is probable that not only her life would have been spares. 
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but that she would have been set at perfect liberty. Such at least 
` was the promise which Mahmoud Khan gave to her from the prime 
minister if she would give up her faith; but Gourret-oul-Ayn treated. 
it with scorn. “I shall not regain my liberty,” she said, “but I 
‘shall gain something far better. To-morrow you will have me 
burnt, and I shall then bear, I trust, a noble testimony to God and to 
his Highness. And you, Mahmoud Khan, listen to my words. The 
master whom you serve, so far from recompensing your services, 
will cause you to be put to death. My death shall be a sign to you 
of the truth of my words.” This prophecy of Gourret-oul-Ayn was 
fulfilled sonie years later, when Mahmoud Khan fell into disgrace 
with the king, ‘and. was strangled. On the morrow, too, as she had 
foreseen, Gourret-oul-Ayn was brought before the principal officers 
of state, and required to deny that she was a Babee. This she 
obstinately refused to do; whereupon they condemned her to be 
burnt. She was carried back to the citadel, one of the veils worn 
by Persian women was thrown over her, and she was led to the 
‘stake. Before setting fire to the pile the executioners mercifully 
strangled her, so that. the: flames consumed only her dead body. 
The ashes were thrown to the winds. , 

The death of Gourret-oul-Ayn was followed the next day by the 
execution of all the remaining prisoners. Among their number we 
meet again with Seyd Houssein, who had denied the Bab at Tebriz.. 
As soon as he recovered a little from the physical prostration into 
which he had fallen, he had made the best of his way to Teheran. 
The consciousness of his guilt weighed heavily upon him ; and, pre- 
senting himself before the Babee leaders, he confessed Fh tears his, 
‘crime. His repentance was accepted, and he was forgiven; but in 
his own mind he could find no peace, and he only longed for an 
opportunity when by his death he might seal his testimony to the 
truth of Babeeism. When inquisition was made for the members of 
the sect in Teheran; he made no attempt to escape, but had shared 
joyfully with the others the fearful tortures to which all had been 
. subjected ; and equally with them, when brought before the council, 
ad boldly confessed his faith. Sentence of death was passed upon 
all the prisoners, some forty in number. They had been present 
when Gourret-oul-Ayn was condemned, and had seen her led away 
to execution, and now they were only anxious to emulate her con- 
stancy. On the next day the whole band was ordered to execution. 
They came out, men, women, and children, enfeebled by suffering, 
their bodies showing the marks of the tortures which they had: 
endured, and which the pen refuses to describe; but their courage 
wes unshaken. Some of the children died on the way, and their 
bodies were thrown beneath their parents’ feet ; but these latter passed 
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over them without a sign of emotion. An immense crowd gathered 
on their way ; but this time the sympathy was too great to allow an 
opprobrious word to be spoken, and a deep silence pervaded the whole 
multitude, broken only by the voice of the Babees, joyfully chanting 
the burden of one of their hymns,— 


“Tn truth we belong to God, and we return to him.” 


At times one of their number, faint from loss of blood, stumbled and 
fell, but soon resumed his place and joined his voice with the others. 
When they arrived at the place of execution, life was once more 
offered to them, and again refused, and the executioners were bid to 
do their work. We do not care to dwell on the scene of butchery 
which followed, and which ended only with the covering shades of 
night. The heads were suspended from the stake, and the bodies 
left to be devoured by the dogs. The events of that day left a deep 
and lasting impression on the people of Teheran. M. Gobineau, 
who speaks from personal knowledge, says that he often heard the 
scene described, and in the interest and sympathy which were shown, 
it would be easy for any one to suppose that the whole population 
were Babees at heart. The sufferings of these men did more for 
Babeeism, and made more converts, than all the preaching of the 
most ardent disciples of the Bab; but the conversions needed to be 
kept secrct. From the day when they were executed at Teheran, 
in 1852, Babeeism became a proscribed word, and every one was 
afraid of the slightest suspicion of sympathy with the cause attaching 
to him. 

The causes of the partial success of such a movement, and the 
general sympathy it inspired, are not far to seek. Babeeism pre- 
sented a curious mixture of political and religious motives which 
united very different men together in the common bond of a brother- 
hood. It was not the result of the dreams or speculations of a 
religious enthusiast; it sought after practical results, which the 
leaders ever. kept in view, however they might seek to influence the 
minds of their followers by awaking the zeal of religious fanaticism. 
The reforms the Babees desired were few, but practical. Western 
civilization had made its way ; free thought was not unknown; and 
rumours of constitutional liberty had been heard, and they wished to 
enjoy some of its blessings. The feeling was shared by many who 
were not Babees in their religious belief, but who gave them their 
hearty sympathy, when they sought to restrict the despotic power of 
the king, to do away with the luxury of the Court, to place some 
check on the power of the minister, and especially on the subordinates 
in the chief towns and in the provinces; finally, to have equal justice 
administered between man and man. But while Babeeism could 
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thus appeal to the sympathy of many, its strength rested on the 
principle which is strongest in human nature—the principle of a 
firm religious belief. This united the adherents closely: together, 
and gave them in the hour of trial a fanatical courage. And there 
were peculiar advantages which gave Babeeism so much strength, 
and attracted so many to its faith. On the one hand, it was an’ ` 
offshoot of a philosophic school which had become widely spread in 
_ Persia, and many of the Sheykhys, and especially the personal dis- 
ciples of Seyd Kazem, became the followers of the Bab; on the 
,other hand, while discarding many of the tenets of Mohammedanism, 
it ‘adopted those doctrines which. would find special favour in. Persia, 
as the Imamide Isna acharide, or a belief in the twelve Imams. 
When we come to look further into thé, doctrines of Babeeism, we 
find in them a curious- combination of Shiite Mohammedanism, of. 
ideas taken from ancient Oriental philosophy, and practices which. _ 
might be borrowed from the precepts of Christianity. These doctrines 
are put forward in the writings of the Bab and his followers, but a. 
statement of. them may be found in the Biyyan, or Exposition, a 
general name which the Bab gave in succession to three distinct 
works. The third* of these, the Book of Precepts, is a kind of 
catechism, in which we find a summary of Babee teaching, whence 
we may extract some of the principal doctrines of the Babee faith. 
The first part of it refers to the nature of the Deity. 

God is One, Unchangeable, Eternal, and has no associates. This. 
formula is the same as-that of the Mohammedan faith, “ There is no- 
God but God ;” but the meaning intended to be conveyed is different.. 
The latter believe that there is only one God, and no other beings. 
partake of the divine nature; the Bab asserts not only that there is. 
one God, but that there is nothing else: not only all created things, 
but the very act of creation itself, is an emanation from God, and all. 
things will be finally resolved again into God. We saw this idea. 
expressed in the verse of the hymn the Babees sang as they were led 
to execution, “In truth we belong to God, and-we return to him;” 
and, thus explained, the formula of the Babee faith is the assertion. 
of pure Pantheism.. A further consideration, however, shows us. 
several doctrines peculiar to the Bab. In His nature God is, 
essentially creative, and has in this respect seven attributes, which 
are called letters or words. They are force, power, will, action, 
condescension, glory, revelation. Many other attributes belong to. 
God, but these are employed in the work of creation, and from them, 
result all the life and activity in .the. world, which represent the 
character of God. ; 

As the number 7 represerited the creative power of God, so also 


* The translation of this is given in M. Gobineau’s work, 
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another number was chosen to represent the Divine Unity, and this 
number the Bab stated to be 19. The reason of this choice is curious. 
As in Hebrew and Greek, the letters in Persian are used also for 
numerals; and the numerical value of the word Ayy, which means 
“living,” is 18; h=8, y=10. If we take the form ahyy, which 
means “the One who gives life,” we have the addition of a, whose 
numerical value is 1, and together the word has the numerical value 
of 19—(1+8+10=19). The Bab supports the choice of the number 
by instancing the Arabic use of the word wahed, “one,” a word often 
used by the Koran to designate God. The numerical value of this 
makes up again 19—-(641+8+4=19). The letter a in ahyy, which 
seems brought in so conveniently to make up the requisite number, 
is in reality of great consequence, and is called the Point, as repre- 
senting the Unity of God. Having thus established the number 19 
as the numerical representation of God, it is made the unit of division 
of everything. In the year there must be 19 months, in the month 
19 days, in the days 19 hours, in the hours 19 minutes, and so on 
with everything. In the colleges of priests which he intended to 
establish there were to'be 18 priests in each college, with 1 at their 
head. The Council of Unity, the governing body of the Babees, 
which represented the Unity of God, was to consist of 18 members, 
with the Bab at their head. 

Pantheism fails to account for the existence of evil. The Bab 
attempts to explain it by saying that the evil is the consequence of 
the separation of the part from the whole, which is necessitated by 
the work of creation, and whereby loss, and even total destruction, 
may ensue. Hence the creature is not perfect as God, although part 
of Him, nor can it be as long as it is separated ; but this separation 
is only temporary; at the day of judgment all things will be again 
united to the divine essence, and return to their former perfection. 
In the meantime an opportunity is offered to men to destroy part of 
the evil. As this evil arose in the act of creation, when man was 
separated from the perfect Unity of God, and as he can increase it 
by being separated further from God, so it is in his power to destroy 
it, partly or wholly, by having a more perfect knowledge of God, 
and entering into closer union with Him. God has placed this in 
man’s power, and for this purpose has given a series of different 
revelations by the mouths of his prophets. The first revelation was 
given by Moses, and continued to be developed till the time of David, 
the last of the prophets, when that revelation ceased. It was found 
to be insufficient, and a fuller revelation was given by Jesus Christ. 
Under the influence of his teaching the world made a rapid advance, 
and was prepared to receive the instructions of Mahomet. In these 
latter days a new revelation has been given in the person of the Bab. 
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None of these prophets could be considered as mere men ; the words 
they spoke, their spiritual life, indeed, was nothing else but the 
breath of God; they were a kind of divine emanation. In this 
series the last revelation is different from all the others, and as‘it is 
now the most perfect, it cannot be confined, like the previous ones, 
to one person, but must be composed of nineteen different persons. 
In this hierarchy. the Bab held the highest place; yet he was only - 
one of the nineteen; nor was his life essential to its continuance; 
his place could be occupied by another, and it-was the same with all 
the other members of the Unity,—Mohammed Ali Balfouroushy, 
Gourret-oul-Ayn, and all the rest. Others could succeed them ; and 
so Mirza Yahya was elected as the second Bab; another woman, 
Djenéb Moteherreh, the Purified Excellency, took the place of 
Gourret-oul-Ayn, for it was one of the fundamental principles that. 
one of the members of the Unity should be a woman. In this way 
we see provision was made for the continual succession in the Unity, 
and it gave to the present revelation a much more enduring character 
. than had belonged to any of the others. 
- We must be careful, however, not be misled by this succession. 
The names were changed, the persons were different, but the same 
spirit or mind continued to pervade each individual member of the 
` Unity. When Moullah Houssein was dying at Sheik Tebersi, and: - 
Mohammed Ali at Zendjan, they promised their followers that they 
would return to life in a given period. By most of their followers 
probably this may have been understood as we should take it—the 
rising again to life of the same body; but this was far from being the 
Babee meaning. Nor can we take it to be the same as the doctrine of 
the Indian metempsychosis, according to which the same life, or rather 
the same person, continued to exist under different forms. With the 
Babees it is the same portion of the divine essence which is united 
to different persons in succession, and which leads them to live and 
act yery much in the same way as those lived and acted who were- 
influenced by it before. The Bab became thus a reproduction of 
Mahomet, who was the reproduction of the prophets who had pre- 
ceded him. At some future time andther prophet will arise, who- 
shall have the same portion of the divine essence as was’ associated 
with the person of the Bab. And this was the doctrine in conformity 
with which Moullah Houssein, at the close of the struggle in Mazen- - 
deran, gave to his principal followers the names of some of the 
Imams. or holy men, of the Mahommedan religion. The revelation - 
which the Bab gave is not intended to be final. The composition of 
the first Biyyan, the Koran of the Babee faith, proves this, as it was 
left incomplete. Of course, to be perfect it must be composed in ` 
nineteen different sections, and of these the Bab only wrote eleven, - 
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leaving it to his successor to write the others. Who this should be 
he did not intimate, but only spoke of him as “The one whom God 
shall manifest.” These are the words usually employed by the 
Mahommedans when speaking of the return of the Imam Mehdy at 
the last day; and this much the Bab left on record, that when his 
great successor shall appear, the time of the present era will be 
drawing to a close, and the day of judgment will be at hand. The 
Bab had only come to prepare the way for him, and make men 
acquainted with the truth. The time of his coming is left uncertain, 
and his name was not given; but the Bab intimated that it would 
have the numerical value of nineteen. With this hint the Babees 
have tried to speculate who it should be, and some are inclined to fix 
upon the present Bab, Mirza Yahya, as the one designated ; but this 
belief is not generally shared in by the members of the sect, and the 
whole matter is left in uncertainty. Whenever this great prophet 
does come, all evil in the world will cease, and all imperfections will 
come to an end, because all things will be reunited to the one divine 
essence. 

These tenets remind us of the Oriental philosophies, from whence 
neo-Platonism borrowed some of its speculations; the practical pre- 
ecpts which the Bab gave reflect much of the spirit of Christianity. 
The distinction which the Mohammedan law had lain down between 
things clean and unclean was to be abolished, and all things in nature 
were declared to be pure. The restrictions which were laid upon 
women in the East were declared to be no longer in force. The use 
of the veil was entirely done away; in this Gourret-oul-Ayn had 
already set the example. No man was‘ allowed to have more than 
one wife, and in his treatment of her he was enjoined to be kind and 
gentle. Divorce was allowed, but encompassed with so many restric- 
tions that it became almost a prohibition. In this matter we cannot 
do better than transcribe the words of the Bab :—‘‘ Never divorce your 
wife, or if you are obliged to do so, wait for the cycle of a year. It 
may be that you will return to a fondness for the union. And know 
that permission is given to those who have wives to reconcile them- 
selves to them ninety times even after they have waited for a month. 
May you never dwell in the shade of the gates which lead outside the 
truth.” These laws struck at the very root of the immorality and 
depravity which were the result of the Mohammedan law, and tended 
to bring in a better spirit in all conjugal as well as social relations. 
All the other laws were conceived in the same spirit, and exhibit 
Babeeism to us as a mild, just, and tolerant faith. The fearful - 
eruelties practised in Mazenderan and Zendjan must no more be 
attributed to its teaching than the horrors of religious wars can be 
laid to the account of the spirit of Christianity. Punishment awarded 


. 
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was to consist either of fines, or, if the man was married, in a sepa- 
ration from his wife for a given number of days, according to the 
gravity of the offence. Capital punishment was never to be inflicted 
even in the case of unbelievers. The restriction laid upon the latter 
were very tolerant; they were excluded from five provinces, but 
were allowed full liberty to traffic, and possess property in all other 
parts of the empire. These laws were all framed with a view to the 


‘time when Babeeism shall become the one prevailing religion of the 


world, a period eagerly and with certainty anticipated by faithful 
Babees. Looking at its present results, it does not seem to have 
exercised much perceptible influence in Persia; but M. Gobineau, 
who speaks from personal knowledge of Persian society, describes 
the fire as still smouldering beneath the surface, and of the Babees 
as awaiting only an opportunity for recommencing the struggle. 
His Eternal Highness and the other apostles of the faith are working 
in secret, and making many converts. Of this we cannot spéak for” 
certain. But there is no doubt that if Babeeism ever became 
dominant it would change the whole state of society. The form and 
expression of the belief are framed to suit the Eastern mind, but the 
spirit which underlies it is of a very different temper from that which ` 
has prevailed in the Mohammedan empire for so many centuries, -and 


. would bring the nations of the Hast into a closer relation with the 


spirit of Western civilization and Christianity. . 
R. K. Arsursnor. 





TRUE CONSERVATISM—WHAT IT IS. 


AV Het is the thing of greatest importance which the world at 

any given time possesses? Its greatest thought. And where 
do we find the most adequate expression of this greatest thought ? 
In the mind of its greatest thinker. Who is the greatest thinker of 
our modern world? Hegel. And last (these Socratic interrogatories 
coming to their issue), What is the greatest thought of this greatest 
thinker? No doubt the reader unhesitatingly replies, His doctrine 
that contradictories are identical. 

The Identity of Contradictories,—that is the “open sesame” to 
the treasure-house of modern speculation and action. Even the dull 
British intelligence is at last beginning to be penetrated by the 
prescriptions of the reason, and our history in recent years,—history 
political, social, religious, speculative,—has illustrated in the happiest 
way the operations of this remarkable modern idea. Heterodoxy 
has grown, for example, with wonderful rapidity into orthodoxy, and 
vice versa. Philosophy has declared that its chief end is to prove 
philosophy impossible. Matter has announced itself to be thought, 
and thought confessed itself matter. Poetry has established the 
principle that it is not to give pleasure. The drama is that class of 
poems which cannot be acted. Flunkeyism, by standing upon its 
head, has become truculent Radicalism. Profound veneration of 
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episcopal authority has. evidenced itself by a contempt of all indi- 
vidual bishops. Religious sensualism and religious Manicheeism 
have discovered their central unity. Chivalrous heroism has defined 
itself as the, faculty of whipping women with piano-wire. Shooting. 
Niagara, it was hoped, in accordance with the Hegelian spirit of the 
age, would, by skilful steering, take us wp the stream, and if the 
event was not found, as had been hoped, identical with its contra- 
dictory, at least we know it to have been a very unalarming river 
excursion. Peace we have ascertained to be the glaring at one 
another of several millions of men’ armed to the teeth. The prin-'. 
ciple of our foreign policy (like the snakes in the Iceland of Van 
Troilus) is that there be no policy.. The object of park railings, we 
have learnt, is to let people in, and of prison doors that people should 
be let out. Women have proved that they are men, and Home 
Secretaries have shown on very touching occasions that men may be - 
women. John Bright has become the Right Hon. John Bright; 
and Conservatism, to take a ‘final example, has triumphantly vindi- 
cated itself from the reproach of being Conservative, triumphantly 
vindicating thereby the doctrine of the identity of contradictories. 

It is the duty of every man, in the advent of a great new gospel, 
to preach according to his ability, and my piece of the new gospel, 
which I now mount pulpit to preach, is the complement of Mr. 
Disraeli’s piece. He proved to us (when not in opposition) that 
Conservatives are ultra-Liberals: I wish to show that we Liberals 


` are the true Conservatives. 


I am myself a passionate Conservative. But conservative of what ? 


“The child is father of the man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 


‘That is the fashion of my conservatism, and what I would conserve . 


is life, and the unity and continuity of that life. The loss of any 
fragment of the past seems to me so much irreparable loss for the 
future, and so much present death. But we may lose the past pre- 
cisely while we are striving to preserve it. 

We all recognise the neéd for every individual man of this unity 
of life, this truth to oneself, this conservative principle. The fact 
is, one who does not possess this unity of life has no element of per- ~ 
sonality, and ought to be thought of not as an imperfect human 
being, but as having no existence whatever. This was a discovery . 
I made many years ago. Sitting at an evening party opposite what 
presented itself in space as a very pretty girl, occupying a chair, and 
clothed upon’ with an appearance of white tarletan trimmed with 
blue satin ribbon, I suddenly became aware that the chair opposite 
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mine was absolutely vacant,—that I had been holding an imaginary 
conversation with nothing,—that I was in truth alone. The white 
tarletan I knew from the first to be a mere state of my own sensi- 
bility, a condition of my own consciousness; but I believed there 
was a soul near mine. Discovering that such there certainly was 
not, pure space, mere vacancy, remained. Since that evening no 
surprise quite equal to this first surprise has occurred, but I have 
repeatedly witnessed the disappearance of supposed men and women, 
—seen occupants of pulpits fly out of them into space, while for 
half-an-hour the congregation stared up at vacancy, till the fancy 
took them of an unuttered and unutterable benediction,—observed 
editorial persons dislimn and vanish into thin air,—beheld authors 
become less than inaudible ghosts, and gazed upon phantasmal states- 
men, whom I knew to be a mere fine mist, strutting intolerable upon. 
the stage of the world, until winds of God blew the mists away. 
Thus, in truth, a great multitude of appearances of men and women 
are perpetually moving over the earth, which are no more than 
shadows, which possess no substantial existence, nor any potentiality 
of ever coming into being. 

There is, of course, a pleasant convention with which all this does 
not agree. In a world where what is called practical sense is of so 
much greater influence than are rational ideas, it is found conyenicnt 
for some purposes to assume that every one has a personality, and a 
continued being in time. There is even occasional talk of over- 
population—at which the angels must smile. Our neighbours are 
returned in the census with no classified distinction between the real 
and apparent human beings ; they are all registered as having entered 
duly into life on certain days in the world’s history ; are all subject 
to the Vaccination Act; are referred to local habitations, occupy 
pews in church, pay morning visits, and present themselves repeatedly 
at evening parties all over the country side. But if we were to drop 
the popular way of speaking for one of scientific accuracy, it should 
be acknowledged that a great many of these neighbours of ours are 
shadows, and no more,—appearances of men and women,—curious 
optical effects, thrown, it may be, by some of those tricksy demons, 
with whose nature and habits Dr. Newman is acquainted, upon the 
mist in which humanity moves. In a word, they are definable as 
visible phenomena with a cause, but with no substance. For matters 
of common business the popular view may of course serve sufficiently 
well. Government officials and ministers of religion cannot refuse 
to recognise the existence of any apparent human being. Sometimes 
there may even be on their part a class prejudice in favour of the 
non-existent. In any case it is not permitted them to dismiss a man 
with a severe urbanity as (to the spiritual senses) simply six feet of 
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unoccupied space. Such a procedure would doubtless lead to what 
and reports ` 


3? 


_ the newspapers speak of as “little unpleasantnesses, 
would be forwarded to head-quarters by the insulted nonentities. 
These shadows have a brutal incapacity to perceive their non- 
existence, or a hypocritical unwillingness to acknowledge it. With 
the true spirit of the British Philistine, according to his accomplished 

' and vivacious critic, they refuse to be penetrated by ideas of the 

reason, and in this land of compromises (how it may be in France I 

know not), we agree to treat them as réalities, and give them the 

freedom of the world, so long as they will pay for their right to exist 

. like gentlemen-entities. And as for the morning visits, and evening 
parties, in what place does a blameless shadow look better than in 
the inania regna of the drawing-room? But the philosopher cannot 
rest satisfied with this superficial view of things, and whenever 
chance brings him into relation with such a man,—one whose 
thoughts are only the faint reflection of thoughts (opinions) ; whose 
emotions are only a kind of nervous uneasiness; or itching of the 
spirit (vanity, curiosity, and such like); whose words are only cer- 
tain inarticulate windy sounds with no soul behind them ; and whose 

‘figure, as it appears upon the world, does not livingly move, but is 
somehow cunningly shifted—“ this man,” he says, “is nothing, or 
at most a fragment of thin mist whirled over the back side of the 
world from the Limbo of Vanity.” 


G 


If a testing question is desired, the answer to which will determine. - 


what persons have got a truly existing self, and what persons have 
not, there is such a question, EET in import, easy to put, 
but requiring an answer which it is often hard to find :—‘* Whose 
life has unity in it, and whose has not?” Thereis no natural piety, 
no conservative principle which binds each to each the days of the 


apparent human being, and this is the most decisive proof of the , 


deficiency of any true self. Fichte saw this in the right way :— 
“Such persons do not exist, but in their stead there lives and works 


mere blind and lawless chance, and this manifests itself just as it 


happens, here as an evil, there as an outwardly blameless pheno- 
menon—without the phenomenon, the mere impress of a blindly 
operative power, being on that account deserving in the first case of 
blame, or in the second of praise.” There is no constant element in 
this apparent life which might lead us to infer a person. And real 
life has to do altogether with personality. It is either the going- 
forth of that personality, which we call action, or the return of the 
personality upon itself, which we call reflection. What, then, is the 
apparent life but most strictly'a play of chance, a life with no con- 
tinuance in it, which is therefore more properly a perpetual dying, 
rising, like the spray below a -waterfall, to be for ever blown down 
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` and away by the wind, and for ever to be replaced by something as 
feeble and insubstantial as itself ? 

What is true of the individual man or women is no less true of 
any state, society, corporation, church, policy, religion, art,—without 
an unity of life it has no true existence. The conservation of the 
past is really self-conservation. But how is it possible to conserve 
the Past? 

You, in name, if not in deed, my fellow-Conservative, would fain 
find this Past which is so dear to you (as it is to me), and would 
fain (as I would) bring it and this clamorous, discordant Present 
into harmony. And you look backward into the darkness hoping to 
find your Past there. It is vanished: you cannot find it, and, I tell 
you, you will never find it that way. The Past is within us, not 
behind us: there is nothing behind us,—except vacancy, and the 
forlorn lapping over our last footprints of the bitter waves of time. 
But within us, there is the Past in its perfection, and not a jot or 
tittle shall pass away till all shall be fulfilled. I,—this complex, 
inexplicably-fashioned mind,—have all that ever happened in our 
solar system within me. It is not only the sap of the apple Erve 
ate which circulates in my blood. All airs, and streams, and fruits, 
and odours of Eden could still be discovered in my composition by a 
skilled angelic analyst. All orgasms and satieties of nomad men, 
all gentler pleasures and sorrows of pastoral people, sweet extinct 
mythologies, lost secrets of Egyptian mages, fierce tyrannies of the 
bronze over the stone hatchets, kisses of lovers in primeval forests, 
splendid Babylonian adulteries, all buried sculptures, all forgotten 
music, all faded paintings, still exist within me. J am not far from 
Paradise: Cain is still slaying Abel in my veins, and if I listen 
I hear within me what the morning stars sang together for joy. 

If, then, I would conserve the Past and make it an active power, 
I must conserve and vitalize myself. The use of history, of pre- 
cedents, of authority, of models,—and the only use of these,—is to 
reinforce my best self, and bring it into play. My best self may 
happen to reside in the so-called Past, rather than in the Present : 
then the Past is more important to me than the Present; or the 
reverse may be the case; but Past as Past, and Present as Present, 
are nothing to me: my best self, wherever it may be found, is 
all in all. 

At this point I think we can see clearly the difference between 
two great classes of Conservatives. There is that class which 
attaches itself to the Past as Past (corresponding to that class of 
spurious Liberals which attaches itself to the Present as Present) : 
these we might call Obstructive Conservatives, or the Conservers of 
Death. And there is that class which recognises that the Past is 
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nothing, and the Present nothing, except as each may contain our 
highest self, and which passionately desires to preserve that highest 
self, its essential being, and continuity and development, from the 
destructive influences alike of Past and Present. These we might 
call Progressive Conservatives, or the Conservers of Life. 

Or we might call the first class of Conservatives, the Egyptians. ' 
I am not thinking at present of the thick darkness that covered the 
land of Egypt, nor of that task the Egyptians set their slaves of 
making bricks with no straw given (a task imposed upon their 
workmen by all obstructive Conservatives), nor of the conscious 
weakness which led them to destroy the men-children of the Is- 
raclites. I am thinking rather of the dominance in Egypt’ of the 
idea of death, the constant pre-occupation of the people with that 
idea, the cult of death. And I am thinking also of their devotion 
to the external, to form. “What was dead,” as Hegel says, 
“possessed in their’ eyes the essential characteristic which consti- 
tutes the living being—jorm.” If the external, the form, was con- 
served, they could not believe that the personality was, in any impor- 
tant degree, lost. Hence the embalming of all that was dear or sacred, 
—of dogs, cats, vultures, wolves, and men and women. The eternal 
conservation of the corpse, was the ideal to which they aspired. 

The attachment of the obstructive Conservatives to the external, 
to form, is shown remarkably in their use of history, of precedents, 
of authority, of models. It is always to the outside of the past they 
cling. They do not seem even to be aware that it possesses a soul, 
and that it is the soul-which is immortal. The obstructive Conser- 
vative party is, of course, not to be found in political life alone; it 
is well known in religion, in art, in science, and every other depart- 
ment of human activity. Save in being alike obstructive, there may 
be no common purpose or action between the members of the party ; 
they fight in the dark, and consequently are often arrayed against 
one another: but wherever they may be found, and however they 
may be engaged, they are recognisable by these common charac- 
teristics, —a powerlessness to penetrate to the true meaning of the 
Past, an universal cult of death, and devotion to the corpse. 

The little town of Sudcombe Regis,.in which I resided for some 
. years, afforded illustrations of what has just been said. The parish 
church (S. Athanasius’) of High Sudcombe, was pure Gothic of the 
year 1855. The windows, which have been much admired, were 
filled with modern-antique stained glass; monsters with outlandish `, 
heads and tails, copied from those of 8. Didymus in Normandy, 
sprawled and squatted on the exterior; and in nave and chancel 
studiously naive saints smiled beneath the vaulting shafts, looking 
as if they longed to say, “ See, how strictly mediæval we are.” The 
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ladies of High Sudcombe had wrought an altar-cloth from a pattern 
supplied by friends in Brighton. The chants were of the galloping 
Gregorian. kind. The parish priest, the Rev. Cyril Basilson, would 
have been remarkably like one—I remember the particular one— 
of the saints beneath the vaulting shafts, if only it could have 
blushed deeply, and parted its hair in the middle. He was really a 
picturesque figure when, after the benediction, and while the con- 
gregation was streaming down the nave, he knelt upright, head 
bent, and hands crossed, about three feet from the altar, relieved 
against a background of velvet, flowers, and carved Bath-stone. 
I used to think what an agreeable capital or colophon he would have 
made in an illuminated missal. I, striving to understand artd sym- 
pathise with all forms of thought and feeling, saw a good deal of 
Cyril Basilson. The ambition of his life was to restore the gentry, 
the ladies, and the rustics of High Sudeombe, to the primitiveness 
and catholicity of a favourite century,—it was the second century 
which he selected,__and_ he must have succeeded in some degree, 
‘for I remember at an evening party (which terminated with a 
decidedly modern dance) a group of ladies encircling Basilson, and 
fluttering, dove-like, down on all sorts of low chairs, and ottomans, 
and stools, with the request, “Do tell us something, Mr. Basilson, 
about that dear second century.” Why he had fixed upon the 
second century I could never ascertain, unless it was that having 
been induced several years previously to subscribe for the Library 
of the Ante-Nicene Fathers (not the series at present in course of 
publication), and possessing now a whole shelf of their primitive 
and catholic works, he had, as it were, a stake in that century, and 
in the backs of the volumes a constant reminder of his personal 
connection with it. 

The Protestants of Low Sudcombe attended the ministrations of the 
Rev. M. Luther Stodge. He came of a family, I need hardly remind 
the reader, famous in the annals of English non-conformity, and a 
maternal ancestor was said to have been related to the great German 
reformer, whose name he bore. I recall his image with pleasure, 
there was so much of human nature in the man. His father had 
died when Martin was young, and his mother, with thirteen young 
Stodges to support, had set up a shop-in the grocery line, and 
struggled with real nobility to help herself and her children. 
Having a good connection, in consequence of her known integrity 
and stanchness of religious principles, she succeeded, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing twelve of her boys and girls assisting in various 
ways in the development of their country’s resources, and in the 
propagation of non-conformity, before she was made prisoncr—the 
white-haired, hard-grained, active little woman—in her arm-chair 
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by a paralytic seizure. Twelve I said, for the one doubtful act of 
her life had relation to Martin. A: wealthy and benevolent lady of 
the Countess of Huntingdon’s persuasion had been struck by the 
black, vivacious eyes, and quick answers of the round-bodied, bullet- 
headed, aggressive-looking youngest lad, and had generously offered 
to be at the expense of his education, and to see to his bringing-up. 
The offer was one which the mother of thirteen children possessed of 
- slender means could not on the moment refuse. That year trade was 
dull, and profits had decreased. Still she would not accept a favour 
- which might imperil the soundness of her son’s principles without 
grave consideration. She consulted nobody, laid the matter sincerely 
before the Lord; and the result was much the same as what: her 
natural understanding would have brought her to—namely, that 
with some misgiving, but more satisfaction, she parted with the 
boy. Since then Martin’s history had been that he became a minister 
first in the body to which his patroness belonged, and afterwards (his 
mother did not live to witness this further declension) a clergyman 
of the Church of England. He is known in the religious literary 
world as the author of a work on ‘The Types,” and of “Self- 
advancement in this life and that which is to come, a book for 
Young Men,” from which last I have learned some of the details of 
his own history given above. Strange to say, after his changes of 
opinion, he did not, as do most of the désabusés, signalize his con- ` 
version by a violent antagonism to his former beliefs, and hostility 
_ to his early friends. The se¢ towards non-conformity impressed, 
according to the laws of hereditary transmission, upon the molecules 
of his brain, would not permit that. He maintained that our true 
enemy was Rome, and that if the Church of England would but 
hold out “the right hand of fellowship” to her non-conforming 
brethren we might see bright days like those of the sixteenth century 
again. ‘Fidelity to the principles of the Reformation” was his 
‘test of orthodoxy. This; he held, would equally preserve us against 
the errors of Rome, and the deceitfulness of German neology, and 
he declared he had himself passed through every phase of opinion 
in his youth, “except, thank God, Romanism and neologianism.” - 
It was on week-day evenings, and in the schoolroom of Low Sud- 
combe, when some gifted’man from London or Birmingham, who 
had been announced to lecture on Melancthon, or Cranmer, or Rome, 
or Ritualism—chair to be taken by the Rev. M. Luther Stodge—it 
was when such a distinguished stranger appeared that my friend 
was to be seen. in his glory. How magnificently he then held out 
the right hand—a short, fat, freckled right hand—of fellowship ! 
‘What fidelity he displayed to the principles of the Reformation ! 
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On what familiar terms he appeared to move amongst Melancthon, 
Cranmer, Erasmus, Calvin, Beza, Zwingli, and Luther! He never 
laid open claim to his relationship with the last of these great men, 
but it was a thing felt and acknowledged, and the name of the 
German reformer, Martin Luther, was the occasion of a sensation, a 
suppressed thrill in the audience, which might have relieved itself 
by a clap, but for the resolutely downcast eyes of the chairman 
tacitly requesting silence. 

It is hardly a loyal thing to point a moral with one’s friends, and 
for one of these friends—the last—I had a sincere regard mingled 
with aversion, while with the other I sympathised in a tender, irra- 
tional manner. Neither of them, I am bound to confess, appears to 
me a representative man. Individual foibles or tendencies showed 
quite as markedly in them as any class characteristics. Still they 
illustrate with sufficient aptness the operations of the obstructive 
conservative mind, and it is with this view only, though I have been 
beguiled to speak in unnecessary detail, that I now look at them. 
I fear I have conveyed a somewhat unjust impression of my Anglo- 
Catholic friend. There was something mildly attractive about him, 
as there was about the graceful and feeble pieces of nineteenth 
century imitative art in his church. Though an artificial creature 
enough in the drawing-room, and though he certainly had not read ` 
the entire contents of the Ante-Nicene Fathers who figured on his 
shelves, and who all contributed to the sustenance of his faith, there 
were genuine chords of feeling in the man that could hardly have 
been awakened by any other form of religion or religiosity than that 
with which he surrounded himself. What was genuine and native 
in him was harder to get at than what was genuine and native in the 
Low Church divine, but it was no less there. The words and 
formularies of the Reformers were not less devoutly believed in by 
Stodge, than were the decisions of the first four Councils (here for- 
getting his devotion to the second century) by Basilson ; and I am 
sure that the latter would have felt more awe of heart and prostra- 
tion of intellect had the form of Irenæus or Tertullian suddenly 
appeared in his study, than the former if he had witnessed the appa- 
rition of even his illustrious namesake. What I found common to 
both was an inability to believe in any divine originative power of 
thought, emotion, or action still imminent among men in the Present, 
and at the same time an inability to discover the inward heart and 
soul of the Past; a servile adherence to the letter, which in the 
truest sense killeth—the letter of history, of precedents, of autho- 
rity, and of the examples of great lives. 

For what is the true meaning of the work of the Fathers and of 
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the Councils?* As far as they supply any worthy precedents, and 
are not records of imperial or episcgpal violence, records of dogma 
determined by strength of lungs and obduracy of wooden clubs—as 
far as they supply any worthy precedents, the lesson which the 
Councils leave us is this—thaf God is a God of the living, not of the - 
dead; that the sacred sources of life and of light are not closed; that 
the Past should have no authority over us as being Past. The 
Councils are already very far from the Apostles. The fishermen of 
Galilee could ill have understood the phrases of the doctors of Nicæa, 
and it was inevitable and right that this should be so. The Fathers, 
as Quinet has finely. said, did nothing but traverse in every direction 
the world of mind to aggrandize the idea of the living God. In 
enlarging their own intelligence and soul they seem to enlarge God 
Himself. They resemble that legendary saint, who, having received 
the infant Jesus upon one bank of the river, felt him growing 
momently greater, until it was the Christ full-grown he landed on . 
the opposite bank. Those early centuries would have been sterile if - 
they had been governed by the authority of the letter. They were | 
fruitful because they were free. Every form of intellectual life and 
moral feeling found expression in them; Irenæus, Tertullian, 
Clement of Alexandria, Lactantius, Athanasius, Origen, Augustine 
—what manifold and fully-developed powers these names suggest, 
what gravity and humility, what violence and pride, what ency- 
clopædic tolerance, what reverent and free handling of the past, 
what majesty of character, what profound subtlety, what immense 
erudition! The creative idea of the Councils is that the spirit of 
God—the Holy Spirit—is in living union with that of man. The 
members of those theological parliaments calmly decreed the awful 
mysteries of the faith as if they dwelt in God, and God in them. 
Yet they were men, and we also are men. Shall we lose our divine 
right of having a voice in the deliberation of eternal affairs still and 
for ever pending? Each century brings its own questions to solve. 
‘Men with understanding hearts must still come togethér and decide 
upon them. The Church no longer demands aloud by the voice of a 
notary, “Placet ne hoc omnibus,” Does this pass with the consent of 
all? But the Spirit still puts the question. Answer it before you 
die.. It is your votes which still legislate for the city of God. 

Nor is it hard to see that the authority, the precedent of the 
Reformers does not favour the renunciation of our personal intelli- 
‘gence, passions, and energies, nor a subjection to any past period as 
‘being past. What they say to us is rather: Accept light from what- 


* In this paragraph T owe much of thought and phrase to Edgar Quinet,—how much 
“I exhort the reader to ascertain by reading La Christianisme ct la Révolution Française, 
Quatrième Leçon. 
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ever quarter it may come; trust more to the healthy instincts of the 
heart than to ingenious subtleties of thought; do not fear to disturb 
the faith of weaker brethren when the right time comes; let no 
system of tyranny, falsehood, or unreason stand because its advocates 
are able to prove it has done, or even may be doing, a large amount 
of good—if it is doing more evil than good, down with it! Should 
you be conscious of possessing constructive tendencies and principles 
of thought, you need not wait to elaborate a new dogmatic system 
before you destroy one that is obsolete; and remember that a single 
fervent will is enough at the proper moment to shake the strongest, 
most deeply rooted, and most passionately self-preserving of organiza- 
tions. These are some of the doctrines which the authority of the 
Reformers should help us to receive; these are some of the truths 
which the precedent of the Reformation may serve to establish. 

It is not, then, by learning their catechisms, nor echoing their 
formularies, nor swearing in their names, that we can be true fol- 
lowers of the great iluminati of the sixteenth century. It is rather 
by leaving behind us the letter of their authority, precedents, 
opinions, creeds, as far as they no longer possess lawful sway over 
us, and by living in the spirit of their lives, which is the right spirit 
of great lives in great crises. Thus, to touch on a single point, the 
honour which our English Reformers paid to the Holy Scriptures 
was of the worthiest kind. Hardly anywhere can it be possible to 
find a more beautiful instance of the use of the wise progressive 
conservative spirit than is afforded by the history of the English 
authorized version, which Mr. Westcott has recently recorded. But 
should we be acting in accordance with the precedent and authority 
of the Reformers, or should we be honouring the Holy Scriptures as 
they did, if we were in any degree to discourage the free criticism of 
them, or strive (strive how vainly!) to regain a power of indiscri- 
minately accepting all that lies between the covers of the Sacred 
Volume? Or, are not the true sons of the Reformers those who are 
themselves reformers, who dare to attempt a new enfranchisement of 
intelligence, and who endeavour once more to deliver divine truth 
from the human accretions which have grown around it? 

But it is only the Progressive Conservative, the conserver of life, 
who strives to penetrate to the inward meaning of the past, and to 
preserve what is precious in it. The Obstructive Conservative, the 
Egyptian, is of course absorbed in the manufacture of mummy. Had 
Stodge been a contemporary of Luther, he would have found it im- 
possible to believe in the present Deity amongst the men of his own 
day. He would probably have sworn in the words of Thomas or 
Scotus. Had Basilson been a denizen of his own second century, he 
would have looked back before Christ for a period of primitiveness 
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_and catholicity. Such men as they were alive in a.D. 80 and 83, 
and they supposed themselves the true Conservatives of their periód. 
‘They built the'sepulchres of the prophets; they knew the number of 
letters in every book of Moses. Yet there was a greater and truer 
‘Conservative than they; one'who came not to destroy but to fulfil; 
one in whom Moses and the prophets were fulfilled ; yet precisely for 
this reason, precisely ‘because they were fulfilled in him, because he 
was the Chief of’ all Progressive Conservatives, the Obstructive 
Conservatives took him for an innovator and a radical, and treated 
him accordingly. ` 

The two classes of Conservatives, so clearly distinguishable i in the 
world of religion, are no less distinguishable in the region of art. 
One of the obstructive Conservatives must surely have built the 
church of my friend’ Basilson. And here I may incidently observe 

‘ that-when it is said the modern High Church party: of -the Church 

of England has done much for art, and art-culture, my anger, not 

theological, but that of a lover of: art, rises to almost a vindictive 
point. That party laid hold of-a genuine spirit of artistic revival in 
our century, and, as far as was permitted, in the finest spirit of 
obstructive conservatism made it sterile. Anything more full of 
artistic deathfulness (all the more pernicious because its connection 
' with genuine religious emotion gives it an appearance of vitality) 
than the ecclesiastical mediævalism of the High Church party it is 
not easy to discover—unless, perhaps, we look for it in their spurious 
modernism. Better for art the anarchic chaos of the democracy— 
fall of life and warmth, and great inarticulate ideas, and: splendid, 
unshaped passions, and therefore full of promise of a great art of some 
kind or another—than the most cultured imitative skill of an art 
which (pathetically weak and pretty) accepts the distinguished place 
of tire-woman and cosmetic artist to Religion. One of Walt Whit- 
man’s catalogues of trades and implements exhibits,more promising 
artistic feeling than does the parish church of my Anglo-Catholic 
friend, with all its studied details: something may come out of the 
first—nothing can possibly come out of the second. I remember 
how foolish Basilson thought me when I said that Gregory afforded 
no precedent or authority for the use of Gregorian chants, and how 

I was silenced by “ use of Sarum,” or use of somewhere. ` 

But the obstructive Conservative in art may just as naturally i a 
classicist as a mediævalist or dark-ageist—only, whatever he be, it 
is to the external, the formal, that he attaches himself. He has no 
power to penetrate to the inward significance of the precedents, the 
authority, the models supplied by the artistic creations of the Past.' 

Andover against him stands his counterpart, the spurious Liberal of 

art, whose cry is— Give us a nineteenth-century art, a new style of 
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architecture, new paintings and poems corresponding to the great 
inventions of the age—the steam-engine, the telegraph, the vote by 
count of heads—without once considering whether it is this super- 
ficial Present, or the deeper Present, that contains the Past, in which 
our highest artistic self may be found. In art, as in everything 
else, the Past is nothing, the Present is nothing—our highest self is 
all in all. That highest self may reside in the Past; then, let it be 
sought for there. It did so in the sixteenth century in Italy. The 
highest artistic self of the Italian Renaissance resided in the art of 
Greece. Its best self was brought into play by that art. But how 
thoroughly living, how thoroughly genuine, the best art of the Italian 
Renaissance is! Michael Angelo did not reproduce; he created. 
How the Past conserved and fulfilled itself in him, and how entirely 
he was a man of his own time! And observe how penetrative was 
the vision of past art in the men of that period. Its traditions were 
not words to them, but powers. They felt the inward meaning of 
the teaching of Phidias and of Scopas, found the spirit which giveth 
life, letting the letter which killeth possess no control over them. 
It was not till the vital breath of art was faint that the Academic, 
formal, literal school appeared—the obstructive Conservatives, who 
embalmed the hideous mummy so carefully preserved, so pompously 
honoured in the eighteenth century. 

Look, on the other hand, at the chief artistic fruit of the English 
Renaissance—the Elizabethan drama. The men of that period in 
our country found their highest selves not in the Past, but in the 
Present. Their best selves were brought into play by the high hopes, 
the large passions, the great activities, the widening horizons of 
thought and imagination which belonged pre-eminently to their own 
days. Hence the Elizabethan drama, not in choice of subject, but 
in spirit and movement of life and display of character, is before all 
else Elizabethan—English of the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The greatest of the dramatists of the age is only putting in 
words the open secret of the whole ‘artistic movement to which he 
belonged, when he calls his players “ the abstract and brief chronicles 
of the time.” Yet because the art was truly alive, with a life quite 
its own, it possessed, in common with the art of the Italian Renais- 
sance (differing from it in many other respects), this characteristic 
—it was able to penetrate to the inward meaning of the Past, it was 
able to find the spirit which giveth life, letting the letter take care of 
itself. Indeed, one is tempted to say that the sculptures of Michael 
Angelo are less truly classical than the great Roman figures of 
Shakspere—Coriolanus, Brutus, Cesar, Antony. Compare from 
the point of view now arrived at, the work of Shakspere’s age, the 
product of an art essentially living and progressive, with the work 
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-of a period, admirable in many particulars, but in its relation to 
' classical antiquity, classical authority, and models, tending much 
. towards the obstructive Conservative spirit—the beginning of the 

me century. Compare Shakspere’s Brutus with Addison’s 

Cato. Which is the more truly Roman ? -which the more genuinely 

classical ? No one can hesitate in replying, the work of the more 

-truly modern, the more genuinely English writer, the writer-who 

knew small Latin and less Greek, and who did not write the excellent 

Dialogues on ‘aera “Tt is the spirit which quickeneth, the rn 

‘profiteth nothing.” 

Small space remains in Shiti to speak of the spirits of TH 
and progressive Conservatism in the political world. But this is of 
the less consequence because it is not any person, or party, or number 
of parties, which is here criticized, but two spirits of thought and 
feeling and action which exhibit themselves under different forms in 
‘every direction, and which, I trust, have been already characterized 
withsufficient clearness. It is not parties which are here directly spoken 
of. If any one thinks I mean by the obstructive Conservative party in 
politics the Tory party, I will not say whether he is right or wrong ; 
but I will say that the Tory party has, at least, no monopoly of the — 
obstructive Conservative spirit. The constitutional’ Whig party can 
surely display as devout a superstition with regard to the external of 
precedents, authorities, political doctrines, and formularies, as any 
Tory ever did. And mark how in-all great crises the curse of weak- 
ness lies upon the constitutional Whig party. Where were the con- 
stitutional Whigs in the French Revolution? Imploring salvation 
from their fetiches of precedents and formularies, which could not 
help them. They were not aware that there are times when men 
must make, not follow, precedents. 

The destructive Conservative spirit in politics exhibits itself in two 
chief forms. It strives to subject the present to the past, which 
obstruction is, of course, obvious. But it is the same spirit in 
another of its forms that devotes itself to subjecting the future to 
the present. Both manifestations of the spirit have in common 
weakness and distrust. We are weak and distrust ourselves, and 
deny our own divine originative power of passion and of thought; 
therefore let the past rule over us. Our sons will also be weak, they 
cannot possibly be as wise as ourselves, but must be senseless, wild, 
and revolutionary, therefore let the present rule over them. 

The desire of the obstructive Conservative spirit, in both its forms, 
is for finality in legislation. To tie up our own hands with the 

_ antique red-tape of some treaty, or act of union, or precedent, and to 
tie up our children’s hands with red-tape manufactured by ourselves 

—this is the obstructive Conservative definition of the political 
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summum bonum. Any hint suggesting that a nation is a living and 
growing organism excites boundless suspicion. Yet to recognise the 
fact that a nation is such, constitutes the first step towards profitable 
political action. When any organ or province of public opinion, 
feeling, or activity, any branch of legislation, any department of the 
public service, declares that it is beyond self-revision, it has lost its 
conscience, and is, therefore, not far from death. I do not mean that 
we should be perpetually rehandling and retracting our past. I do 
mean that we should never lose the passion for that one worthy, 
and also unattainable, form of finality — perfection, and that 
mere lapse of days and years ought to have no significance in life. 
There is another form of finality, and only one other, and it és 
attainable—in the shroud and the coffin. If our highest political 
self lies a thousand years behind us, they who cling to that remote 
past are the only Liberals. If any oath, or act of union, or treaty, 
or precedent, whether of yesterday or of a century hence, or ten 
centuries hence, hinders the best life of the nation, let us forswear 
that oath, renounce that act or treaty, disown that precedent, and be 
sure that in so doing we are the true Conservatives. There is but 
one way in which we can be false to the past, and that is by being 
false to the present. And in one way only can we do the past sub- 
stantial honour; not by éloge or lamentation, not by building it a 
tomb or carving it an inscription, but by believing that it is immortal, 
and moves and breathes within us, and by sustaining and developing 
in this faith the best life of the present. 
Epwarp Downey. 
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A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures ; Critical, Doctrinal, and Homiletical ; with 
Special Reference to Ministers and Students. By Joun PETER Lanes, D.D., 
in connection with a number of eminent European Divines. Translated 
from the German, and Fdited, with Additions, by PHILIP Somarr, 
D.D., in connection with American Divines of various Evangelical De- 
nominations. Vols. VI., VILL., and IX. of the New Testament. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 


BR. LANGE’S copious ‘‘ Bibelwerk” is known to all German-reading Scrip- 
ture students. Its usefulness is unquestionable: the fault which one is 
always disposed to find, the exceeding multiplicity of extracts of yarious men’s 
opinions, being really a merit of the work itself, though somewhat embarrassing 
to those who consult it for any definite purpose. But what shall we say when 
wo learn that Dr. Schaff has not only undertaken to give the English-reading 
ublic on both sides of the Atlantic this immense work in their own language, 
a has also added to it a further accumulation of extracts from the works of 
English and American divines and preachers? Yet so if is, and the volumes 
have of course gained proportionally in size, and, some may think, in cum- 
brousness. The work appears to be very well and carefully done, as indeed 
Dr. Schaff’s well-known and conscientious learning would @ priori warrant, 

It would be utterly impossible to undertake a detailed criticism of these 
three volumes, or even of any selected portion of them. We must be con- 
tented with giving the names of a few of the eminent men who have been 
engaged under Dr. Lange, and Dr. Schaff, in the various Epistles comprised?in 
them. The two to the Corinthians have been done by Dr. Kling, and trans- 
lated, with additions, by Drs. Poor and Wing: the two to the Thessalonians 

artly by Dr. Auberlen, succeeded, after his lamented death, by Dr. Riggen- 
Pach. and translated by Dr. Lillie: the Epistles to Timothy, Titus, and Phile- 
mon, by Dr. Van Oosterzee, translated by Drs. Washburn, Harwood, Day, 
and Hackett: the Epistle to the Hebrews by Dr. Woll, and translated by 
Dr. Kendrick. 

This statement alone will shew the kind of theological and general ability 
which has been, both in the original compilation, and in the English translation 
and supplement, enlisted in this vast undertaking. H. A. 
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The Characters of the Old Testament. By the Rey. Isaac Wriiurans, B.D. 
London: Rivingtons. 


Tus is one of the few volumes of published sermons that we have been able 
to read with real pleasure. They are written with a chastened elegance of 
language, and pervaded by a spirit of earnest and simple piety. Mr. Williams 
is oyidently what would be called a very High Churchman. Occasionally his 
peculiar Church views are apparent; but bating a few passages here and thore, 
these sermons will be read-with profit by all ‘‘ who profess and call themselves 
Christians.” They have been for somo years before the public. This a aow 
edition. H. 


` T'he Origin and Development of Religious Belief. By S. BARING-GOULD. London: 
Rivingtons. 

Mr. BarrNG-Govr tells us in a brief preface that this book is written from 

a philosophical, and not from a religious point of view. He has therefore sub- 
jected Mosaism as well as Heathenism to criticism, and he promises that in 
another volume he will subject Christianity to criticism. The work is an attempt, 
on purely positive grounds, to determine the religious instincts of humanity. 
The Bible is quoted not as authoritative, but as an historical record, open to 
criticism. The question of the truth of Revelation is not touched. ‘‘ We have,” 
says the author, ‘‘a revelation in our own nature. An historical revelation is 
necessarily subject to historical criticism, and can never be proved to be true. 
Tho revelation of our own nature is never antiquated, and is always open to be 
questioned. On this revelation the Church of the future must establish its 
claims to acceptance.” The volume begins with a chapter on the “Seat of 
the Religious Sentiment.” In the second chapter, on ‘The Religious Instincts,” 
wo meet what is really the tangible foundation on which the author is to build. 
There is in man a religious sentiment. The rabbit never imagines the possi- 
bility of its eating flesh, because animal food is not necessary for its develop- 
ment. Those objects for which man’s animal nature craves, have real being, 
and so probably hayo those objects for which his mental and emotional nature 
cries out. We do not think that Mr. Baring-Gould is happy in this illustration 
of a herbivorous animal never devising animal food, for if, as some of our 
greatest naturalists now teach, species be not immutable, the descendants of 
animals which now feed on herbs may at some future day prey upon each 
other. But this affects the author’s illustration rather than his argument, which 
is, that man as he now is, and as we know him to have been always and every- 
whore, has religious instincts. In a review of the religions of the world, we 
shall see what are the religious instincts of humanity. In the inquiry con- 
cerning “the origin of the religious idea,” the author finds two instincts which 
demand a close scrutiny. The frst is the craving a man feels to discover a cause 
for every phenomenon. The second is the prosecution of an ideal of perfection. 
These instincts are not shared by the brute creation. They have no diroct 
action on the material life, and but a secondary or subsidiary influence orer 
social progress. To the first is traced tho origin of the idea of God. ‘It isa 
revelation in man’s being, in his conviction of the truth of the principle of 
causation, and thus it is a revelation made to every rational being.” To the 
second is traced the perfection which we ascribe to God. To the First Oause we 
naturally ascribe our own ideas of perfect power, beauty, wisdom, goodness, 
and justice. This Being meets the two needs of man’s religious existonce, as 
described by Comte, that of knowing and that of loving. These two must be 
co-ordinated, otherwiso religion will resolve itself into philosophy or mysticism. 
The next great religious idea after that of God is the idea of immortality. 
This idea is more widely spread. Savage tribes, that seem to know no god, 
have yet glimmerings of a life after death. The basis on which this idea rests is 
simple; it requires no mental exertion; itis but a consciousness of the con- 
tinuance of existence; itis an instinct of self-conservatism. In the sphere of 
reasoning it is a belief forced upon us by thé anomalies of the present life. But 
these and all other religious ideas are subject to laws of development; they 
grow as all things in nature grow—gradually, and requiring generations beforo 
they reach maturity. In tracing religious ideas in savago or half-civilized 
natures, we find them only in a partial, immature, or undeveloped form. First, 
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there is a shapeless religious feeling. It takes shape in the worship of nature. 
This develops into Polytheism. As men reason, they find it absurd to worship 
many gods, so they come to Monotheism, and worship one god, either as the 
world-maker, or as the universe-pervading spirit. They become Theists’ or 
Pantheists. Beliefs are never stationary; they are in a state of continual flux. 
The author finds a reason for this in the condition of the persons to he taught., 
A doctrine must come to them in a form that is intelligible, and level to their 
comprehension. $ 
We. have some remembrance of having heard Mr. Baring-Gould’s name as 
a writer in a volume of essays, containing some rather eccentric Church views. 
-With that remembrance we were not at all prepared for the volume before us. 
He indeed expresses no sympathy for what he calls “the bibliolatry of Protes- 
tantism ;” but to establish religion on the facts of religious life—on the revela- 
tion within, however true or philosophical in itself—is as much opposed to‘ the 
received theory of an authorized Church as of a religion founded on abook. It 
is, however, too soon to criticize this work. The author arrives as yet at no 
conclusion. His object is stated in the preface, and once or twice some curious. 
notions about, the sacraments crop up, as if impatient of being kept under 
restraint. The author shows extensive reading, careful distribution of his 
material, a thorough appreciation of the earnest thoughts of all great- men, 
and, what is of some ‘significance, an evident love for Theodore Parker. 
‘Having spoken of the religious instincts, ‘I intend,” says Mr: Baring-Gould, . 
‘in a second volume to show how that Christianity by its fundamental postu- 
late—the Incarnation—assumes to meet all these instincts, and how it actually 
does so meet them.” We shall look for the second volume with some anxiety. 
He the meantime we wish the author good speed in the great task which F es 
m, : 


” 


: TL—HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


` 


The War in Paraguay ; with a Historical Sketch of the Country and its People, and 
Notes upon the Military Engineering of the War. By Gzoncz THomrson, C.E., 
Lieut.-Colonel of Engineers in the Paraguayan Army, Aide-de-Camp to 
President Lopez, Knight of the Order of Merit of Paraguay, &c. ‘London: - 
Longmans. i : 

- A RELIABLE history of the war in Paraguay, which has assumed of late ‘a 

degree of personal interest for Englishmen in which it was at first deficient, is 

-peculiarly valuable at this moment, when it has become important that no mis- 
takes should be made concerning the man at the head of affairs in Paraguay. 

President Lopez occupies just now a position with regard to us somewhat 

analogous to that which the late King Theodore of Abyssinia assumed, to his 

ill fortune and destruction. He has English subjects in his power, and their 

lives are in his hand. The Paraguayan war, therefore, has ceased to be one of 

those things concerning which we might be content to be but indifferently and 
indefinitely informed, to entertain a vague kind of notion that something 
unpleasant was going on somewhere in those unaccountable South American 

Republics. The war is not ended, as was supposed, as was indeed formally 

announced, and the writer of this book, who ought to know, declares that it 

will not end while Lopez can command the luxuries of life, and maintain his 
position in safety, and unlimited comfort. It is due to the author to direct 
especial attention to his preface, as otherwise suspicion might fairly rest upon 
the good faith of such a terrible exposure and denunciation of a man under 
whom Mr. Thompson had served, and from whom he parted amicably. He is 
not complimentary to the Allied Powers, whom he accuses of utter indifference 
to the sacrifice of human life, and of a kind of connivance at the immunity 
enjoyed by Lopez from all the calamities he lavishly inflicts upon others, and 
his sympathies are with the Paraguayans; but no language is too strong for 
him to use in denouncing the despot to whose arbitrary control the destinies of 
these unhappy people have been long submitted. The entire narrative is surely 
the most ignominious in which the nary of a numerous population, inhabiting 
a richly-endowed territory, was ever chronicled; and the biography of the 
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Lopez family is almost incredible, even among the cruel and wicked revelations 
of South American records. It is difficult to believe that such things as Mr. 
Thompson relates can have occurred, can still be occurring, in this our time, and 
within a few days’ voyage from our shores. 

The author has resided eleven years in Paraguay, has studied the country, its 
institutions, and its political situation deeply, and served actively in its wars, of 
which he considers that waged with the Argentines ‘“ outraggous,” but that 
with Brazil unavoidable,—opinions which his narrative supports. His narrative 
is interesting in many respects, and exceptionally terrible even among records 
of reckless ambition, violence, and bloodshed; but the chief value of it ‘is its 
revelation of the character of Lopez, who is, if all Mr. Thompson says be proven, 
a fiend of wickedness, in comparison with whom Theodore was almost virtuous, 
and Nana Sahib a second-rate criminal. ‘I consider Lopez to be a monster 
without a parallel,” says the author; ‘ but I did not discover his character before 
the latter end of 1868. All his outrages at the commencement of the war I 
heard by vague rumours, but latterly I have received overwhelming corrobora- 
tion of what I have stated against him.” It is certain that the deception 
sustained successfully for ten years was very completely dispelled in the 
eleventh, and that corroboration ought indeed to be ‘overwhelming ” which is 
accepted as placing beyond a doubt the commission of crimes so deadly, deep, 
and varied that it has rarely happened that one individual has been even charged 
with them. Not only is he a detestable monster of vice and cruelty, but a 
despicable coward as well. Here is a passage in the account of Lopez’ flight, 
before the advance of the allies, to Corro-Leon :— 


“ A few lucky prisoners were saved by their (the allies) coming, as they captured an 
aide-de-cump of Lopez, whom he sent back from the road with an order to have them 
shot. He had shot his brother Benigno, tho Bishop Berges, the wife of Colonel Mar- 
tinez, and General Barnos, on the 25th. His sisters, Inocencia and Rafada, he had taken 
away to Corro-Leon, after they had been repeatedly flogged by common soldiors, and 
had lived on a cowhide for months. Lopez had never been under fire before these last 
days of the war, and then he can hardly be said to have been so, as he was always 
either out of range, or protected by the thick, mud wall of his house. On his going 
away, almost without smelling powder, the men descanted openly upon his cowardice.” 

The account of the numerous executions, the ruthless murder of harmless 
people, the excessive brutality with which his soldiers wero treated, the horrible 
tortures to which he subjected prisoners, the inhuman breach of every tie of 
blood and friendship, and the outrageous profligacy of Lopez, concentrate tho 
reader's attention upon him, as the central figure in this appalling picture, just 
as one is forced to think of the men who wielded the horrid power of the French 
Revolution, rather than of the masses, its victims. The condition to which the 
country is reduced is dreadful to contemplate; and the fact that Lopez not only 
still lives, but has not been deposed, makes the future as gloomy as the present. 

Mr. Thompson’s narrative of the war is stirring, and accurate, marked by 
military precision, and sufficiently detailed to give persons who have not much 
previous knowledge of the subject a good idea of the territory, and the movo- 
ments of the belligerents. He has no pretensions to a finished literary style, 
and he is occasionally too violent for a reliable historian, so that his recital of 
cvents is to be preferred to his strictures on individuals; but the book is of 
undeniable value as furnishing full information concerning the political and 
social condition and the military resources of Paraguay. 

F. 0. H. 


History Vindicated in the case of the Wigtown Martyrs. By the Rev. ARCHIBALD 
Srewanrt, Minister of Glasserton. Second Edition. Edinburgh: Edmon- 
ston and Douglas. 

THE wretched disingenuousness and party blindness with which many writers 
of the Kirk have narrated the times so dear to their sympathies have done 
infinite mischief to their cause with all those who have ever had the opportunity 
of studying alteram partem, inclining them to give the most willing ear to 
historical investigators who, like the author of ‘‘ Montrose,” have sought their 
utmost to discredit the Covenant. It does not seem to enter their heads that 
tho way to elicit the warmest veneration of those whose veneration is of most 
worth 1s by shading and colouring candidly what they outline truthfully, and 
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not quickening antagonism in the reader at every turn by a suspicion of 
special pleading in the author; by letting us see they have the kindly skill of 
drawing out men’s virtues from the midst of their weaknesses and sins, and 
so teaching us, as men ourselves, to feel for human errors while we admire the 
aims of an honester and higher nature. Let the historian represent his men 
and women as rigidly consistent with their characters (or their presumed 
characters) in all they do as the novelist draws his puppets, and then—in- 
credulus odi. 

Mr. Napier has been provoked to dare a piece of iconoclasm in Scottish 
martyrology, and Mr. Stewart advances to the rescue; both of them feeling this 
one case to have an importance beyond itself, like some farm building on a 
battle-field. The occupation of the key is the occupation of much more. If 
Mr. Napier’s theory holds, Wodrow, the John Foxe of Scotland, must abdicate. 
Such is the special interest attaching to the yolume we are noticing; and any 
one who would like to take a lesson in the degree of dependence to be placed in 
the current stories of ‘‘ history,” to obtain a just idea of the kind of allowance 
to be made in the credit of our “ original authorities,” and to judge the proba- 
bility of our picturesque narratives being founded on hard rock, cannot well do 
better than give Mr. Stewart a patient perusal. For ourselyes we must say 
that, disposed to read accounts of politico-religious sufferings with caution and 
reserve, we do not feel shaken in the belief that the two Wigtown Margarets of 
1685 did really suffer in the manner commonly described. So far as industrious 
research for the illustration of this event is concerned we thank Mr. Stewart, 
in the name of historic certainty. But as to the temper and discrimination 
with which he represents the period and its various actors, we do not thank him, 
and can only praise him as the Apostle praises the kirk of Corinth, with a 
“not” at the end. We consider our Counsel for the Defence of the one- 
eyed sort, and if it were only his mode of historic portraiture that were to stand 
or fall in this bit of controversy, we certainly would disbelieve his facts if we 


could. ‘ 0. H. 
- Walter Savage Landor, A Biography. By JOHN Forster. Two yols. London: 
ea) Ohapman and Hall. 


Is a perfect biography possible ? is the question that forces itself on the mind 
on reading this life of Landor. Ono feels strongly inclined to doubt if it is. 
The conditions of complete success seem such as could hardly coexist. The 
biographer who could stand far enough away from his subject to form an entirely 
calm and dispassionate estimate of him, would not know enough—would see 
only the broad features and strongly-marked outlines, and fail in seizing the 
subtle shades of expression and colouring which are no whit less essential to 
the perfect whole. But close knowledge is scarcely possible without strong 
affection and sympathy, and these would be apt to stay our hand when strict 
accuracy might involve the portrayal of some trait which we have always felt to 
be a blemish, but have never chosen to dwell upon—nay, have almost ignored, 
so trifling and immaterial did it seem when weighed against the many excel- 
lences. We do not think that Mr. Forster’s life of Walter Savage Landor has 
proved the impossible possible by achieving it. It is a book full of interest and 
information, concerning not only the very eminent and remarkable man who is 
its subject, but many other distinguished contemporaries. And it is a book 
that probably no man living but himself could have given us. But the task 
béfore him was one of exceptional difficulty, and it is small blame to him if he 
can only be said to have imperfectly accomplished it. It was not self-sought. 
It was at Landor’s earnest wish that Mr. Forster undertook to act as his 
‘biographer; and this wish seems, in a measuro, to have governed the composi- 
tion of the work, at any rate as to what we venture to think the excessive fulness 
with which the intimacy and correspondence between Landor and Southey are 
treated of. Mr. Forster gives us the impression of having been fairly over- 
whelmed with the abundance of materials at his disposal, and at last to have 
decided on running the risk of overcrowding his pages in sheer despair of 
making a judicious selection. And while we most heartily respect and admire 
his unflinching loyalty to his friend, we cannot avoid feeling very often that it 
detracts from ‘his impartiality as a judge. Which of us, indeed, could trust 
himself to write with mere fairness, and no more, of an old and faithful friend 
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of thirty years’ standing, especially"if he thought} him underrated and mis- 
judged by the world, and far from well treated even by some of those on’ whom 
he bad the strongest claims? Mr. Forster stood too near to Landor, and loved 
him too well not to be anxious that we should see his hero with his eyes. He 
does not, as far as we know, suppress anything, but here and there he certainly 
does impress us as treading very gingerly over awkward places, and what is 
called ‘‘shirking.” Of course there are reasons for reticence. Landor has but 
recently gone from us, and it probably would haye been impossible to write 
with greater fulness without introducing the names of persons now living in a 
manner to cause pain, if not injury. Still, if a man be worth studying at all 
—as Landor most certainly is—he should be studied in his weaknesses, or what 
are commonly called so, as well as in his strength, at his worst no less than at 
his best. We make these remarks merely as a criticism, very far indeed from 
a censure, of the work before us. Though we feel that artistically much in it 
is superfluous, the superfiuities have generally more or less interest of their 
own. It is possible, indeed, that in years to come Mr. Forster’s biography of 
Landor may be excelled, but we much doubt if it will ever be superseded. And 
now enough of the medium by which we are made to know Landor; let us 
turn to the man himself. 

There is nothing more striking in a general review of Landor’s life—a life 
that lasted somewhat over eighty-nine years—than the very little influence 
time and circumstances seem to have had in moulding his character. Such as 
he was in his boyhood at Rugby in 1790, that was he when, thirty-five years 
later, he first gained the ear of the world by his “ Imaginary Conversations,” 
and the same P continued to the very end. There never has been seen a more 
perfect instance of the fulfilment of the Horatian canon :— 


“Servetur ad imum 
-Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet.” , 

«My own predominant impression,” writes Mr. Forster, “from our years of intercourse, 
during all of which he was living alone, was that of a man genial, joyous, kind, and of 
a nature large and generous to excess; but of a temper so uncontrollably impetuous, 
and so prone to act from undisciplined impulses, that I have been less startled upon a 
closer knowledge to find it said by others, unfaltering both in admiration and tried 
affection, that during hardly any part of his life between nine years and almost ninety, 
could he live with other people in peace. for any length of time; for that although 
always glad, happy, and good-humoured for a while, he was apt gradually to become 
tyrannical where he had power, and rebellious where he had not.” (Vol. i. p. 62.) 


The detailed picture of Landor which we have in these volumes is really after 
all nothing but an expansion of this paragraph. His arrogance and self-asser- 
tion were boundless, and seem intolerable or absurd according to the light in 
which one chooses to view them. He had contracted, says Mr. Forster— 


“Such a habit of looking down upon everybody, that he lost altogether the power, 
which the very wisest may least afford to lose, of occasionally looking down upon him- 
self. Everything was to begin or to be altered anew for him, he was to be more sagacious 
than his elders, judge better than anybody what was best for himself, indulge unchecked 
whatever humours pleased him, and, glorying that he was not cast in the mould of other 
men’s opinions, find nothing that it became him to object to in his own, provided only 
that they were sufficiently wild, irregular, singular and extreme.” (Vol. i. p. 489.) 


Still, with all its wildness and waywardness, there is something admirable 
in this thoroughly original and independent life. It was, at any rate, utterly 
free from bondage to the conventional and the commonplace, Landor, in his 
faults and virtues alike, was always himself, and lived his own life heedless 
whether it ran in the established grooves or not. As his old friend Sir William 
Napier wrote of him,—‘‘ He is an oak with many gnarled branches and queer 
excrescences, but always an oak, and one that will be admired for ages.” 

It would be out of the question, in the very limited space that is left at our 
disposal, to attempt more than a rough and general estimate of Landor as a 
poet, and prose writer. It is impossible, we think, to read him without over 
and over again feeling the greatest admiration; but he never seems, so to say, 
to take hold of one—one is never fairly mastered and carried out of oneself, 
There is a certain iciness, or rather, perhaps, a hard, steely brightness about 
him which repels whilst itdazzles. Beauty, proportion, grandeur, we recognise 
them all; what is wanting in him is that undetinable living fire of true poetic 
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genius, the absence of which no other mental gifts, or perfection of workman- 
ship, can ever compensate. . It may be, as he himself appears to have suspected, 
that his poetry suffered from the excess of pains bestowed on it—that he cor- 
- rected and revised until the life was gone out of it. Thus he writes to 
Southey :— : 
.“ As to Gebir I am certain that I rejected what almost every man would call the best 
part. Iam afraid that I have boiled away too much, and that something of a native 
flavour has been lost in procuring a stronger and more austere one.” (Vol. i. p. 105.) 


But in spite of what we should call the generally unsympathetic character of 
his poetry, there are frequent passages of exquisite beauty, such, for instance, 
as the “Shell” in ‘‘Gebir,” which drew admiration eyen from Jeffrey. The 
sea-nymph says to her lover :— 


. But I have sinuous shells of pearly hue 

Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 

-In the sun’s palace-porch, where when unyoked 

His chariot wheel stands midway in the wave; 

Shake one, and it awakens; then apply 

Its polished lips to your.attentive ear 

And it remembers its august abodes, 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.” 


These lines, like much of the rest of the poem, were in the first instance 
written in Latin, and we quote what is really the original as a specimen of 
Landor’s Latin verse, in which he was, to say the least, as much at home as in 
English. It is hard to say in which language they are finest :— 


“ At mihi coerulea sinuosa foramina conch 
Obvolvunt, lucemque intus de sole biberunt 
Nam crevere locis ubi porticus ipsa palatt 
Et qua purpurea medius stat currus in unda, 
Tu quate, somnus abit; tu lævia tange labella 
i Auribus attentis, veteres reminiscitus ædes, 
Oceanusque suus quo murmure murmurat illa.” 


From tho many specimens of his fragmentary pieces given by Mr. Forster, 
wo cull the following, which seem tó us perfect -In their simplicity and grace. 
The first appears to have been written in 1794, when Landor was nineteen, and- 
paints the quiet, tender beauty of a Sunday morning in May :— 


“ O, peaceful day of pious leisure! 
O what will mark you as you run; 
Will Melancholy, or will Pleasure ? 
Will gloomy clouds, or golden sun ? 
. “O shine serenely ; let me wander 
: Along the willow-fringed way, 
‘Where, lingering in each meander, 
Charmed Isis wins a short delay.” 


The next was published in “ Last Fruits off an Old Tree,” in 1853, all but sixty 
years later :— 
“ The gratoful heart for all things blesses, 
Not only joy, but grief endears ; 
I love you for your few caresses, s 
` Ilove you for my many tears.” 


To do anything like justice to the ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations ” would require 
an essay, not the fag end of a notice like the present. That they are truly 
dramatic we do not think, for let who will be the speaker we always distinctly 
hear the voice of Landor himself. But they show a poetic imagination of the 
very highest range. Landor, for the time being, seemed to live the lives of his 
characters, and to feel the influences that were pressing on them. ‘True it is 
always Landor who speaks, but he speaks, as he would have spoken, could he 
have changed places—not natwres—with Pericles or Cicero, Sir Philip Sidney or 
Cromwell. The ‘‘ Conversations” teem with wit, wisdom, and eloquence. 

» There is hardly, we should think, such a quotable work in the language. At 
the same time there is a sense of effort—a perpetual attempt at dazzling which, 
though nearly always successful, is apt to become wearisome. There are few 
men, we should think, who could read much at a time. 
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There is very much more that we would fain say, but we must conclude. We 
do not, as will have been seen, agree with Mr. Forster in placing. Landor on 
the pedestal to which he, with most excusable partiality, would exalt him; but 
he was a mon of many great and splendid gifts, and a most conscientious and 
artistic workman, and has left much behind him which, though falling short of 
the highest order of excellence, has yet a finish and a beauty ofitsown. Only 
a few in any succeeding age are likely to care much for him, but we believe 
there will always be those few to save him from being entirely forgotten. 


. 


IM.—SCIENTIFIC. 


Holidays on High Lands’; or, Rambles and Incidents in Search of Alpine Plants. 
By Rey. Hucu MALLAN. London: Macmillan & Co. 


WE remember hearing a friend, who had spent a winter in sojourn with one 
of the most eminent geologists of the age, remark, ‘‘ Every walk was a lecture 
on geology, yet he nover said a word that seemed to imply he knew more than 
I.” We all know how this tact is the charm of the conversation of any master 
of his subject, and how it distinguishes him from the pedant. Such a companion 
must Mr. Macmillan be in a summer holiday. Had we known no more of 
botany than a vague idea of the difference between a moss and a lichen, we 
must be dull indeed if before many days we were not indoctrinated into all the 
mysteries of thallogens, exogens, and endogens, and if we were not becom- 
ing slightly enthusiastic over a grey stone, or a mossy wall. Not less pleasantly 
does our companion discourse of rocks and fossils, and explain, as we wander, 
inscriptions on ‘‘the medals of creation” he picks up on the path. If the 
jealousy of some proprietor has shut us out from a view of his domain by the 
tall dull wall, he finds those seemingly blank pages to be eloquent of life, past 
or present. There is either a moss or a lichen, on whose geographical distribution 
hangs the key for mapping some part of the earth’s surface in bygone ages; or 
there are fossils embedded in the limestone, carrying us back further still into 
the measureless abyss of a past eternity; or if none of these, at least there is a 
stone. And what is a stone? No stones were originally created. And thus 
we are led on to a little pleasant geological disquisition on boulders, and glaciers, 
and stream-action, and the stone-age. 

There are many pretty little comparisons and sayings which drop easily from 
his pen—sometimes, perhaps, too fanciful, and with a strain after tall writing. 
Not that this criticism will apply to “ the ground frequently covered with cairns 
of loose hoary stones, which look like the bones which remained unused after 
Nature had built up the great skeleton of the earth, and which she had cast aside 
in this solitude to bleach and crumble away unseen.” The quiet unexciting 
rural scenery of Denmark evokes the remark, ‘“‘ Denmark is a land where it seems 
always afternoon.” Nor is the Norsemen’s land ill epitomized in the summary, 
“ Norway may be regarded as a larger Scotland post-dated; a country still in 
its green youth while Scotland is in its old age.” 

But what are we to make of the following ?—“ The lofty mountain range has 
been piled up, and tho rugged desolation of the moorlands spread out, because 
the soul requires some great outlets of this kind to escape from the petty cares 
and conventionalities of civilized life, and to expand in sublime imaginings towards 
the infinity of God.” 

Scarcely more clear in philosophic accuracy is the exposition of dew. ‘“ Grate- 
fal flowers, ungathered., Ereatha forth their odours like the incense of a silent 
prayor; while answering dews descend, untainted, from the skies.” This is 
not the only passage by many a score in which the metaphors have taken the 
bit between their teeth, and run away with the author, till the attentive reader 
is glad to take breath, as he follows his wild burst. 

till we follow him pleasantly—not least when he waxes eloquent over a 
Scottish scene of the homeliest sort; as witness his description of Donald 
Macrae’s supper-table, whose oat-cakes and ewe-milk cheese, and (oh, fie!) 
“the mountain-dew, undesecrated by water or gauger’s grace, would restore 
the appetite of a jaded gourmand.” (P. 100.) 
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There is a true touch of nature in the reverie by the garden wall. ‘Fresh 
- marks of little teeth have often been found deep sunk in a dozen rosy apples, 
growing temptingly within reach of the lowest bough—a trace of ‘original sin’ 
natural to every juvenile descendant of Eve, and easy to forgive when linked 
with so much innocence: it seemed so child-like to take a bite out of several 
ripening apples instead of plucking and finishing one.” Then when the blue-bell 
is recognised near the monastery of St. Bernard, as in the Alps all plants have 
the blossoms remarkably large, in proportion to their foliage, and their colours 
unusually intensified, in order that they may get all the advantage of the brief 
but ardent sunshine, so as to ripen their seed as rapidly as possible; so the. 
Scottish blue-bell had exchanged the clear blue of the Scottish Covenanter for 
the purple of the Romish hierarchy, and was just like many others, animals as 
well as plants, doing in Rome as they do at Rome! 

‘We have a pleasant chapter on this St. Bernard trip, and two more on summer 
holidays in Norway, in which the botany is not much more than a peg on which 
to hang the story; and where the rambles in many a dahl are well told. But 
the description of the Skjeggedahl is really appalling, and (may we venture to 
hint?) partakes somewhat of the character of M. de Saulcy’s terrific ascent of 
Masada, or of Murray’s painting of the Gudbransdal. 

The chief charm of the book, to ourselves at least, is in the three chapters (half 
of the volume) on the flora of thé Highlands of Scotland, regarded vertically in 
three zones—the Alpine zone, the intermediate’or heather region, and the lower 
zone in the valleys; and Mr. Macmillan has travelled far in his reading to 
bring to our notice, with all the grace of a charming introducer, the relations 
and cousins of his Highland floral compatriots, gathered from many a foreign 
mountain top. : H. B. T. 





IV.—CLASSICAL. 


Gulielmi Shaksperti Julius Cesar. Latinè reddidit HENRICUS DENISON, 
Coll. Om. An. Apud Oxon. olim. Socius. Editio Secunda. Oxonii et 
Londini: Jac. Parker et Soc. 


No one will question the sound instinct which has led Mr. Denison to note, 
the disparity between the amount of translation and that of original composi- 
tion required, in our schools and colleges, of students of the dead languagés. 
This error of long standing is, we believe, becoming more patent to the eyes of 
teachers, and only holds its ground so long as the evilis winked at; for which 
reason one ought to welcome thankfully any fresh onslaught, like that of the 
author of Shakespeare’s Julius Cæsar in a Latin garb. Like many who have: 
an interest in the intelligent teaching of Latin and Greek, and desire to make 
the acquirement of these languages something more than a mastery of the art 
of shirking difficulties by resorting to a few vague and trite generalities of 
phrase, he sets great store by oral translation, and evidently would haye 

oys and young men practice that admirable oxercise, with a view to readiness, 
fluency, and command of idiom, to which the great Lord Ohatham resorted 
with his illustrious son—viz., the rendering into another language, off-hand 
and vivd voce, any passage which, in the course of reading, might seem to suit 
such extempore conversion. We are ourselves strongly convinced that com- 
position can in no way be more suroly acquired than by that, of which Sir Samuel 
Romilly and othors availed themselves in riper years—the practice of translation’ 
and retranslation; and can see no surer road to success in this needful art than 
: committal to memory of chapters of Cicero or speeches of Sophocles and Euri- 
pides in the original, as preparative to writing good Latin prose, or good Greek 
iambies; and to this end, the previous translation of such passages is a 
legitimate help. Mr. Denison, we presumo, would carry the practice still 
further, and familiarize the student with the use of Latin, at all events, as an 
oral exponent of the English reading and literature, which is, however lato in 
the day, beginning to be deemed a meet part of the school curriculum. His 
version of Julius Cæsar is designed to show how this may be done, and it is 
commended to tho attention of educators with sufficient modesty and candour 
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It would, we confess, bave struck us as a more scholarlike course to have 
turned at least the blank verse portions of Shakespeare’s play into iambics or 
trochaics, and to have courted the suffrages of the lovers of Terence, Plautus, 
and the fragments of Latin tragedy, by something like metrical resemblance to 
the original; but this would, no doubt, have been a stiffer task, and one which 
would havo provoked less general imitation, by reason of its tenfold increase of 
difficulty. We have to thank Mr. Denison for what he has achieved, not to 
indicate desiderata, at the supply of which he has not aimed; and, in doing so, 
are ready to admit that, as a sample of easy, fluent, idiomatic conversational 
Latin, his version strikes us as remarkably neat and happy. To illustrate this 
it needs not to go beyond the first scene and give a snatch of the dialogue 
between Marullus and the second citizen :— 

2nd Citizen-—Nay, sir, I beseech you, be not out with me: yot if you be out, sir, I 
can mond you. 

Mar.— What meanest thou by that? Mend me, thou saucy fellow ? 

2nd Citizen.—Why, sir, cobble you. 

Mar.—Thou art a cobbler, art thou ? 

2nd Citizen.—Truly, sir, all that I live by is with the awl: I meddle with no trades- 
man’s matters, nor woman's matters, but with awl. I am indeed, sir, 2 surgeon to old 
shoes; when they are in great danger, I recover them. As proper men as ever trod 
upon neat’s leather have gone upon my handiwork. 

i (Idem Latiné redditum.) 

Civis 2.—Ne, domine, rumparis. Sin te ruperis, ego te consuere possum. 

Aar.—Mene consuere? Quid vis, procax ? 

Civis 2.—Calceos nempe tuos, domine. 

Mar.—Ergone sutor es ? 

Civis 2.—Immo, sutor, et totus in subuld: nil ego ultra ercpidam. Caleeorum 
veterum chirurgus sum ; illos, quantumvis ægros, redintegro. Worum qui bovino corio 
insistunt, nulli decentiores quam qui operi meo innituntur. 


Barring that we lack the natural ring of Terentian metre, this is, it will be 
allowed, yery fair translation. And if we turn to some of the graver passages 
—e.g., the scone between Oæsar and Calphurnia (Act ii. sc. 2)—the vehicle of 
translation is (with the same reservation) not unadapted to its task. We doubt, 
however, whether it is consistent, having elected prose to represent poetry, to 
fall back in a certain place on a tag of an hexameter—e.g., in p. 61, whero 
Ceesar’s words, ‘The cause is in my will,” are rendered ‘Stet pro ratione 
voluntas.” Probably the justification of this would be said to lie in the trans- 
lation being a sample of oral transference of English into Latin, where the 
equivalent, first tiding up to the memory, would be apt to be from the poets. 
Nevertheless, such poetic tags as this, and “jamque vale” in p. 81, read very 
unnaturally in prose. 

One reservation more must be made in our notice of this volume. There 
occur in it grammatical errors, which we should be sorry to go bail for, in our 
general praise of the tout ensemble. Not many, perhaps, but quite enough to 
expose the futility of pleading as a guarantee for correctness “ revision by more 
than one eminent scholar.” In p. 11 “Idus Martios” is repeated thrice 
instead of “ Idus Martias.” In p. 59 we have “nulle ardent comets,” a flat 
violation of the rule touching nouns from the Greek in “‘as” and “es,” Such 
blots as these do not so much affect the character for accuracy of the revisionists 
called in by Mr. Denison, as enforce the lesson that if you would do or super- 
vise a thing thoroughly, you should do it yourself. On the whole, however, 
this translation will haye its use, and is a step on the right road. J. D. 


V.—TRAVEL. 


A Residence in Bulgaria; or, Notes on the Resources and Administration of 
Turkey: the Condition and Character, Manners, Customs, and Language of 
the Christian and Mussulman Populations, with reference to the Eastern 
Question, By G. B. Sr. CLAIR, Captain, late 21st Fusiliers, and OHARLES 
A. BROPHY. London: John Murray. 

UNDER this title, so lengthy and elaborate as to recall Dr. Nares to the reader’s 
memory, he will find a book which, though undeniably heavy to read, has much 
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that is interesting and important, -if little that is pleasant, in its contents. 
There is, unfortunately, alter too much vehemence in the authors’ tone, so 
much that it is calculated to reduce the effect which they desire, and which they 
jointly strive to accomplish. Bulgaria is a remote province of the Turkish 
empire, very vague to the mind of the general reader, and, according to these 
writers, utterly misunderstood by politicians, diplomatists, and all persons 
engaged in public matters by whose agency any good might be effected in the 
administration of the affairs of the Sultan and his Ohristian subjects. The 
general, but, as it appears, ignorant tendency of the public is towards sympathy 
with the Rayahs, and condemnation of the Ottoman Government. The authors 
are yery desirous of reversing these sentiments, and bring against their accuracy 
and reasonableness an imposing array of facts, derived from their own observa~ 
tion and investigation, which, however, would be more powerful if somewhat less 
hotly urged. The reader will, no doubt, accept the testimony of these gentle- 
men’s personal experience, of their educated faculties, on a point concerning 
which he knows nothing, and he will not deny that the horribly debased condi- 
tion of the Rayah and the superiority of the Mussulman population are proven. 
But the book would be more judicially reliable, and more praiseworthy alto- 
gether, if the colours in the two pictures were a little less vivid. Seldom is the’ 
reader, even of African travel, bidden to picturo to his vision any such revolting 
specimens of degraded humanity as the authors show him in the inhabitants of 
the Rayah villages; and the worst forms of heathenism, even the revolting prac- 
tices of the ‘‘ possessed ” among the Abyssinians, are not more hideous in their 
revelations of superstition, ignorance, and grovelling folly, than the practices 
commanded and the notions encouraged by the Papas or priests of the Greek 
Church. Heaven and hell are hardly more dissimilar than the Turkish village, 
with its hale, laborious, scrupulously cleanly, chivalrously honest men, its ` 
patriarchal homes, and its primary education—of a kind and extent to astonish 
the French doctrinaires—and the Rayah village, with its filthy, drunken, idle, 
- barbarous inhabitants, whose very legendary lore is but the glorification of eat- 
ing, drinking, and blows; with its horrible superstition, its shocking coarse- 
ness, its utterly shameless dishonesty, its worse than brute ignorance, and its 
domestic life, in which a wife is chosen and bought for the qualities most prized 
in a beast of burden, and who, when her purchaser and taskmaster dies, ha 

the following formula in which to mourn him :— 


“ Who will cut wood for us now? 
Who will carry the corn to the mill? 
- Who will beat us as you used to do 2” 


Tn vain we look for one bright spot in the picture, and as all human experi- 
ence teaches us that there must be some such thing, we regret that the writers, 
for the sake of their own purpose, did not find'it. They speak of the Rayahs, 
in every sense, with unmitigated disgust; while the account they give of the 
constitution, the practices, and the clergy of the Greek Church, is almost too 
dreadful for belief. There must be many and great exceptions, even in Bulgaria, 
to the terrible rule so largely illustrated by the experience of the authors, or 
surely sympathy between the Anglican and the Greek Churches never could 
have been contemplated. The practices recorded are horribly degrading, and 
the following sketch of the moral'and intellectual condition of the priests 
is a “caution ” to the admirers of the Greek Church :— 


“The ignorance of the Bulgarians with regard to all the precepts and maxims of the 
Gospels, and even of everything that concerns their religion, with the exception of its 
outward forms, is, even to those who know their clergy, most astonishing; and even 
with these outward observances are joined curious relics of the old Slavonic Pantheism, ' 
a mixture which is tolerated by the priests. It would be useless to ask a peasant to 
quote any passage from the Bible, for there are few Papasses who are capable of doing 
80, they being frequently unable to read or write, and hold a book.in their hands 
during the performance of Divine service only to give themselves a greater air of 
dignity ; the prayers, &c., they’ learn off by heart. Crimes against property, false 
witness, and many such acts as are not only against the precepts of every Uhristian 

ciation may 


religion, but also punishable by law, are mere peccadilloes, for which abs 
be purchased from tho priest at the rate of an egg a-piece.”” 

A “sin,” according to the Bulgarian creed, is “a bad thing for which you 
haye to pay the Papas,” and the authors furnish the following list of offences :— 
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“ To give a child a spoon to play with. 

To give away or scll a loaf of bread without breaking a piece from it. 

“ Not to fumigate with incense all flour brought from the mill (particularly if the mill 
be kept by a Turk), in order to prevent tho devil entering into it. 

“ T'o wash a child beforo he is seven years old. 

“To sell flour before making a loaf from it. 

“ To clean a stable, sell milk, or fetch water from the fountain after dark. 

“ To wllow a dog to sleep on the roof of the house, as this imperils the soul of any 
defunct member of the family. 

“ Not to throw some water out of every bucket brought from the fountain, as somo 
elementary spirit might otherwise be fioàting on the surface of the water, and, not 
being thrown out, take up his abode in the house, or enter into the body of any one 
who drank from the vessel.” 


When we find, combined with such a moral code, the ‘practice of witchcraft 
under tho most loathsome forms, belief in the vampire (but entirely denuded 
of the poetical and romantic elements which aro invented by Western fancy for 
a myth so coarse and filthy that it is hardly fit for mention), and absolute proof 
that the Bulgarians do not comprehend the soul as a spiritual essence, there is 
little to choose between them and any fetish-worshipping African tribe. ‘‘ They 
regard the soul,” say the authors, ‘‘as a sort of chemical compound, destruct- 
ible (like sulphuretted hydrogen) by heat, in the same manner that they 
suppose the souls of the dead to have appetites and to feed after the manner 
of living beings, in the place where they are.” Nothing can be imagined 
more depressing than their description of the Rayahs in every particular. Even 
their songs and legends are utterly soulless, and their notions of a future life 
are thus briefly summed up: “ Heaven is a place where you are very comfort- 
able, and feed on sugared cakes!” 

Several chapters are devoted to an exposition of the corrupt state of trado, the 
demoralization of the Greeks, the vast, growing evil of the “ Capitulations,” the 
Eastern policy of France and that of Russia, and the utterly mistaken views of 
the relative civilization of the Ottoman empire and its Christian subjects, held 
by the majority of the politicians and diplomatists of the West. All these sub- 
jects aro of great importance; and, while it is much to be regretted that more 
moderation of tone has not been observed, in a work whose object is more serious 
and more elevated than the entertainment or even the instruction of the 
general reader, the exhaustive style of its treatment of these matters, and the 
mass of information, admirably condensed and arranged, will insure for it the 
consideration, as a guide to the formation of opinion, which it amply Ce 

4 . A . 


Travels in the Centrul Cuucasus and Bushan, including Visits to Ararat and 
Tabreez, and Ascents of Kazbek and Eluruze By Doveras W. FRESOFIELD. 
London: Longman & Co. 


THE exploration of the passes and glaciers of the Central Caucasus, the ascent 
of its two most famous summits, the investigation of the so-called “Giant 
Cities” of Bashan, and a visit to the remarkable ruins of the Hauran and 
Lejah, in Syria ;—these, together with many incidents of less rare and unknown 
travel, constitute the attractions of Mr. Freshfield’s book. In matter, and in 
manner, for its compass and its style, for its store of information and its way of 
putting it, “Travels in the Central Caucasus and Bashan” merits a place among 
the most important works in this branch of literature. If the author upsets 
some favourite theories, he at least does it not rashly, nor arrogantly, and candid 
readers will agree with him that “ a truthful traveller may do as good service by 
destroying illusions as by bringing forward fresh information,” though they 
may be regretfully mado aware that ‘the belief that there are ‘Giant Cities’ in 
Bashan is as unfounded as the still more prevalent idea that all the men in the 
Caucasus are brave, and all the women beautiful.” Mr. Freshfield is as merci- 
ful a narrator as he is great as an explorer, he indulges in neither political 
speculations nor in ethnological details, but tells his story as a bond fide travel- 
ler. Itis a charming story, and there is no presumption in the author’s hope 
that it may prove of sufficient interest to draw the attention of his countrymen 
to a range surpassing the Alps by two thousand feet in the average height of 
its peaks, abounding in noble scenery, and picturesque inhabitants, and eyen 
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now within the reach of many long-vacation tourists. Mr. Freshfield desires 
to remove the veil of mystery which renders the Caucasus less known than the 
Andes or the Himalyas, and he takes effectual means to do so by giving accurate 
instructions concerning the method and the exponse of making such a journey. 
The traveller needs strength, good-humour, and the faculty of“ roughing 
it” without grumbling, but there is no risk, and the necessary outlay is very 
moderate. ' 

The “ fresh and unspoilt country” in which the travellers pitched their first 
camp beyond Jordan, filled them with delight, which increased with their ex- 
ploration of the varied and picturesque approaches to Jerash. The ancient 
Gerasa is a picture of mingled luxuriance and desolation, tho lands in the 
vicinity of tho famous Templo of the Sun being capable of the highest cultiva- 
tion, ‘but totally uninhabited. The whole of the hill and plain country of Bashan 
is beautiful, a worthy setting for those giant goms, its mountains, and the 
numerous ruins, minutely described by Mr. Ireshfield, are most interesting, 
but not, as has been supposed, of the oldest antiquity. Mr. Freshfield mein- 
tains that the so-called ‘‘ Giant Cities” are Roman towns. The following sum- 
marizes his argument :— 


“The Pentatouch tells us that Bashan was once inhabited by giants, and it has been 
argued that tho size of the stone houses shows that they were built: by a race of abnormal 
stature, and proves the date of their construction. In reality, however, the private 
dwellings are the reverse of gigantic, and the rooms they contain are to modern ideas 
small. If gates are sometimes found cight fect in height, they are always in positions 
where animals, as well as men, had occasion to pass under them, and those found at the 
present day in similar situations are of the same dimensions. ‘The stone doors guarding 
the entrances to the vineyards around ‘Tabrecz are larger and more massivo than any 
we saw in Bashan. The extont and number of the ruined towns aro used as an argu- 
ment that they are the remains of the sixty fenced cities conquered and destroyed by 
Moses. Travellers are too apt to forget that Syria formed a portion of the Christian 
empire of Constantinople, and that in the fifth century there were thirty-three Christian 
bishops in the Hauran alone. The population which built the churches and the theatres 
was quite numorous enough to havo filled the ruined houses which now remain. If 
any buildings older than our ora still exist in the Hauran, they are, I believe, excep- 
tions, and do not disprove our conclusion that a falso impression is given by describ- 
ing these ruins as ‘giant cities.’ Jt is not of Og but of the Antonines, not of the 
Lata but of the Saracenic conquest, that most travellers in tho Hauran will be 
reminded.” 


Mr. Freshfield is more merciful to the pardonable ignorance or vagueness of 
information of readers, concerning little known portions of the earth, than most 
narrators of travels in deserted regions. He condescends to give them little bits 
of geographical instruction, terscly put, which materially contribute to the com- 

rehension and enjoyment of his book. We read the portion devoted to his 
Europese experiences much more casily by the light of tho statement that 


“The political division of the Russian empire, ruled by the Viceroy of the Caucasus 
extends from the Mantych on the north, to the Araxes on tho south. The provinces on 
the north of the great Caucasian chain are called Cis-Caucasia; those on the south, Trans- 
Caucasia. Russians and natives of the country never restrict the name Caucasus to 
the mountain range.” 


The whole of the narration is bright and interesting, affording a strange, 
romantic view of Mingrelia, Tiflis, the peoples, customs, and costumes of the 
country through which travel is conducted by the Persian post road; and it 
acquires additional zest when the explorers reach Georgia, and find themselves 
among the wandering Turcomans and Kurds. ‘Travelling along the banks 
of the Kur they passed several underground villages, the existence of which 
is indicated, at a distance, only by a brown blotch on the surface of the 

lain; on nearer approach, a low mound of earth, with a thin column of smoke 
issuing from it, shows the position of each house. The men wear the great 
sheep-skin coat, and the conical fur hat, the women’s dresses of crimson lake 
hue, lighting up the dull green landscape. Every half hour they come to a 
weird group of ruddy tombstones, averaging six feet high, and often delicately 
carved; resembling upright sarcophagi. These strange grave-yards make 
much more show than the villages. Companies of camels, their day’s work 
done, and their heavy cotton bales ranged in a circle, sauntered lazily about in 
search of herbage. They found it hard to realize that they were but twelve 
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hours’. journey from a town: supplied with every European luxury. The 
icturesque way lay}through a valley among the hills which separate Georgia 
om Armenia, by the side of the river, under the shade of magnificent forest 
trees, to the Gokoha lake, where all this beauty gave place to ugliness. 


“ Fancy the wildest part of Wales in bad weather,” says Mr. Freshfield, “with 
mountains, swamps, and rain-storms, all on an onlarged scale, and some feeble idea may 
be formed of this part of Armenia. The track—a broad belt of sand stretching across 
the swampy downs—was not difficult to find, despite the driving mists; the carcass of 
a camel or a dying horse by the wayside, sufficiently revealed the whereabouts of what 
the Russians naively call a road, and illustrated the happy definition we afterwards 
heard :—‘ Une route de poste en Caucase, c'est où il wy a ni route ni chevaux.’” 


But this melancholy route led, by way of Achta, to Ararat, which bursts 
upon the traveller suddenly from the brow of the rising ground. Mr. Fresh- 
field’s after description of the ascent of this most venerable of mountains, with 
its very interesting and amusing personal details, is one of the chief features of 
his remarkable and valuable work, but he gives his first impressions in a few 
graphic lines :— 

“ Ararat is a huge, gracefully-sloped mass, rising to a height of 16,916 fect, from a 
base of about 3,000 feet. It stands perfectly isolated from all the other ranges, with 
the still more perfect cone of little Ararat (12,840 feet) at its side. Seen thus early in 
the season, with at least 9,000 feet of snow on its slopes, from the distance and height 
well calculated to permit the eye to take in its true proportions, we agreed that no single 
mountain we knew presented such a magnificent and impressive appearance as the 
Armenian giant. I can only compare it to the popular idea of Atlas—a huge head and 
shoulders supporting the sky. One is ready immediately to admit that the Ark must 
have grounded there, if it grounded anywhere in these parts.” 


Our space does not permit us to do more than indicate the many merits of 
Mr. Freshfield’s book. We would willingly linger over his charming descrip- 
tion of Tabreez, over his mountain journeys, his bizarre bivouacs, his sketches 
of the people and the customs of the country, which seem to take us back to a 
time and a life altogether passed away; his wonderful pictures of the Terek 
Valley, and its savage scenery; of the snowy-lands, rich in clustering rhodo- 
dendrons ; of the grassy ridges and the splendid forests, of the grand mountains 
and the mysterious streams. The climbing adventures are not monotonous, 
nor are they boastfally told; and the author contrives to invest them with the 
indescribable charm which attaches to the lonely majesty of the mountains, a ` 
charm as inexhaustible as that of the dread and dreary, butirresistible, desert. 
It may fairly be assumed that the travellers encountered in their attacks on 
both Elbruz and Kazbek every obstacle which either mountain possesses, or can 
summon to.its aid. 

“ Any mountaineers,” says the author, “whom this account of our journey may set 
‘thinking on the frosty Caucasus,’ may rest assured that in fine weather they cannot 
fail to reuch the summits of both. It is something to know that the two most famous 
mountains of the great Caucasian chain are within the reach of all who possess tho 
physical endurance necessary for an ascent of Mont Blanc.” ae 


A Cruise in the “ Gorgon ;” or, Eighteen Months on H. M. S. ‘‘ Gorgon,” engaged 

in the Suppression of the Slave Trade on the East Coust of Africa, including 

` a Trip up the Zambesi with Dr. Livingstone. By W. Corse DEVEREUX, 
Assistant-Paymaster, R.N. London: Bell and Daldy. 


Tus book is a signal example of injudicious zeal. It is published at the 
request of the author’s friends, for whose private perusal his journal was 
originally written, because they believe, not unreasonably, that much of its 
contents have a more extended and general interest. This would have been‘an 
excellent reason for producing a portion of Mr. Devereux’s journal, but it is 
no excuse for the publication of the whole. Again, the preface informs us that 
“ Tho author being still iu the Southern Hemisphere,” is not in a condition to 
perform the duty of editor to his book. This is to be regretted, as much for his 
own sake as for that of the reader, as he would probably have been guided by 
instinct and good taste to discriminate between matter which interests persons 
‘directly connected by blood or friendship with an absent individual, and matter 
calculated to attract the public, for whom he is a mere abstraction. He would 
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have suppressed quite a third of the volume, and have omitted several witti- 
cisms, which might command success in the domestic circle, but are hardly 
good enough for the “dress parade” of publication, and it is more than 
probable he would have considered; it wise to eliminate the numerous stric- 
tures upon Captain W——, who was so unpopular a successor to Captain 
P—. The friend upon whom the duty of editing the book has devolved has 
not done it with discretion, and the result is that it requires too much trouble 
in sifting the portions which are worth reading from those which are not, and 
the general interest is much decreased. There is an almost amusing incongruity 
too in the dedication of a book, in which tho cruelties of the slave irate are 
denounced with warm indignation, and the cause of the negro is pleaded, to 
Captain Bedford Pim, whose favourite theory denies the common right of 
humanity to the African race. But, though a little more judgment, and even 
technical knowledge, would have made a great difference in Mr. Devereux’s 
work, it has a certain degree of merit, and the writer’s style is clear, pleasant, 
and lively. The book contains no incident or impression of novelty or interest, 
until the opening of the fifth chapter, when the Gorgon reaches her ‘‘ cruising 
ground” at Mozambique, and begins to look out for the Dhows. Then we 
come to a very good description of the town, and a painful account of the slave 
ships, the slave system, and the infamous persistence of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment in this iniquity. ‘‘ Cruisers in capturing generally adhere to the red flag 
(Arab), or none at all, as being the safest plan, because many of our captains 
have had to pay very heavy sums as indemnification for the illegal capture of 
Portuguese vessels. The Portuguese flag covers a multitude of slaves. I have 
heard that a celebrated Portuguese slave company have a small man-of-war 
schooner as a blind; it carries all the money for the purchase of slaves, and 
generally leads our cruisers off the scent.” The details of this terrible service 
are very painful to read, and the work must be the hardest of all duties which 
come in the way of the British seaman ;—would that it was more successful. 
Mr. Devereux’s description of the slave market at Zanzibar is eloquent of horror 
and degradation, and makes one indignant that such possibilities should be 
solemnly accorded by treaty by our Government to the sensual savage who 
is called Sultan of Zanzibar. In 1849, nineteen thousand slaves were brought 
to Zanzibar alone. The following plain statement sets forth a fearful truth :— 


“ Most persons have imagined that-the slave trade is almost confined to the west coast 
of Africa, but the east coast is little different. At Zanzibar we learned that duty on the 
above 19,000 slaves was paid annually, that a third of that number evade the tax by 
running outside Zanzibar, that there are more than 20,000 run to the southward without 
paying duty, and that the Sultan’s family import for their own numerous illegitimate 
offspring quite 8,000 yearly; so that on a rough calculation there are above 45,000 
slaves bought and sold on the east coast yearly. And when we consider that for every 
slave captured there are about five killed,—for the slaves in the interior, in order to 
supply the markets, make war on each other, surrounding their enemy’s village, killing 
the adults, and stealing the children,—wo cannot be surprised to hear that the interior of 
Africa is being fast depopulated.” 


It is cheering to learn that the cruisers have been doing great things towards 
the mitigation of this shameful evil. The Tyra made much havoc during her 
spell of duty, and the Gorgon captured eighteen dhows within four months, 
Surely the following representation will be heard and supported :— 


= «TJ will venture to say that in ten years this horrid trade might be entirely checked, 
if in the place of heavy costly steamers, and useless sailing vessels, the Government 
were to send out a dozen light-draught gunboats, fitted with large boats, and manned 
accordingly. Orders ought to be given to send our ships to the Persian Gulf; for while 
the missionaries are labouring in the interior, teaching the negro the value of his own 
self, the mode of cultivating the rich soil, and the consequent manifold blessings to be 
derived from his freedom and his own oxertions, we shall be chasing the slave coffins off 
the seas, blockading the coast, impoverishing and chastising the traders, The whole 
coant could be so well guarded that few would indulge in so uncertain and dangerous a 
Ai 8.” 


On the return of the Gorgon to Mozambique, after a long and adventurous 
cruise, her officers fell in with Dr. Livingstone’s party, then starting on one 
of his expeditions up the Zambesi. Mrs. Livingstone and Miss Mackenzie (the 
bishop’s sister) were with the celebrated traveller, and they were encumbered 
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with several expensive, cumbrous, and utterly useless articles of furniture and 
baggage, sent out from England with ignorant and inconsiderate generosity. 
All that portion of Mr. Devereux’s book which relates to this expedition, which 
was escorted and assisted by the Gorgun, is very interesting, and the blitheness 
of spirit, the funny anecdotes, the conjectures, the camaraderie of it all, have a 
sad effect upon the reader, who knows that ‘‘ Ma Robert” has long been peace- 
fully dead, and Bishop Mackenzie also, and who has heavy forebodings con- 
cerning Livingstone. Mr. Devereux notes an incident which reminds one of 
Gabriel and Evangeline :— 


“ Poor Miss Mackenzio, an invalid, and nearly sixty years of age, was much to be 
pitied, Sho had dragged her weary bones overy 9,000 miles of rough sea, and had 
during that time encountered uncommon vicissitudes. She had made her way up the 
unhealthy Zambesi into the desolate regions of Africa, regardless of all difficulties and dis- 
comforts, such as few of her sex can evon imagine, to find her brother dead at her 
journey’s end. The dcath of the bishop was known to the natives we had questioned 
at the Beso, but they were afraid to tell us. ‘he night we stayed there we anchored as 
usual in mid-stream, which brought us within a hundred yards of the spot where the 
good man actually lay in his grave. It was well his sister did not know it then.” 


Mr. Devereux writes pleasantly of Mauritius, Bourbon, and Madagascar ; 
tells some nautical stories very well, and leaves off at St. Simon’s Bay. His 
book is agreeable and useful; a little more judgment would have made it 
memorable. F. C E 


Researches in the Highlands of Turkey, including Visits to Mount Ida, Athos, 
Olympus, and Pelion, to the Mirdite Albanians, and other remote Tribes. With 
Notes on the Ballads, Tules, and Classical Superstitions of the Modern Greeks. 
By the Rev. Henry Fanspawe Tozer, M.A., F.R.G.S., Tutor and late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. London: John Murray. 


Mr. Tozer belongs to the closely observant nnd conscientious class of 
travollers, the results of whose labours and experiences are very valuable to 
readers of a like disposition, but who strike the less earnest as rather heavy 
and diffuse. After an attentive perusal of these two volumes it is difficult to 
believe that anything can remain to be written concerning the Highlands of 
Turkey; but the author has not succeeded in rendering his narrative pic- 
turesque. He deals with the geography, the topography, the peculiarities, 
the people, the institutions, the political, commercial, and social condition of 
the remote countries which he visited in a closely studious spirit; but he does 
not show us the fair faco of nature. His work is thoroughly practical, and as 
completely unpoetical, which is strango, seeing that it treats not only of 
modern, but of ancient, Greece; and that the antiquarian portions of it are 
exceedingly profound and interesting. The author begins with his departure 
from Constantinople, bound for the Dardanelles and the plain of Troy, into 
whose disputed topography he enters lucidly and convincingly. The ascent of 
Mount Ida is tamely told, and it is pleasant, later on, to find a little more 
enthusiasm about Mount Olympus. Mr. Tozer gives full and very interesting 
details of that striking, romantic, and mysterious community, the monks of 
Mount Athos, whose claim, and that of their holy mountain, to the considera- 
tion of the student traveller, he puts forth thus :— 


u At what period monks and anchorites first began to resort to Mount Athos it is 
difficult to determine. Soveral of the monasteries possess rolics, and ancient works of 
art, which aro described as presents from the Empress Pulcheria ; some of them refer 
their foundation to the time of Constantine; and though we may hesitate to accept 
these statements, and though a large number of monks seem to havo come over from 
Egypt, when that country was overrun by the Mahometans, yet it is highly probable 
that hermitages and retreats existed there at a very early time. It is in consequence of 
this antiquity of the monastic community, and the freedom both from attacks and from 
external influences which their isolated situation has secured fo them, that Athos 
, possesses so many features of interest at the present day. Nowhere in Europe can such 
a collection of ancient jewellery and goldsmiths’ work be found as is presented by the 
relics preserved in the different monasteries; nowhere can the Byzantine school of paint- 
ing be studied with equal advantage; and some of the illuminated MSS. are inestimable 
treasures of art. ‘Iho buildings of the monasteries are, with tho sole exception of 
Pompeii, the most interesting existing specimens of domestic architecture; and within 
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their walls tho life of the middle ages is enacted bofore your eyes, with its manners and 
«customs, dress, and modes of thought and belief, absolutely unchanged. And it is no 
slight addition to tho pleasure of a visit, that, in passing from one monastery to another, 
zou aro surrounded by scenery certainly not surpassed and hardly equalled by any in 
‘Europe.’ 


Though the fasts are extremely rigorous, and the close monastic rule is in all 
things observed, thore is a noticeable absence of fanaticism about the monks of 
Mount Athos, and much good sense and industry in their lives. The author gives 
a fully detailed account of the great monastery of Vatopedi, which contains three 
hundred monks, with as many servants and dependants. Not only in tho 
monasteries, but at Carges—the only village in Athos, in which the Holy Synod 
isjheld, and the Turkish Governor resides—the exclusion of women is rigidly 
‘carried out. Not oven an animal of the forbidden sex is permitted to approach 
the Holy Mountain, where all the different phases of Eastern monastic life can 
be seen at one view. First, there are the hermits, who dwell in perfect solitude, 
-and practise the sternest asceticism. In the retreats are small associations of 
monks living together in retirement, and working for a common stock. Then 
there are the rogular monasterios, oach enjoying a separate corporate existence; 
possessing lands on the mountain, and generally beyond its limits, and having 
the right to be represented in the synod. The whole number of monks on 
Athos is believed to be about three thousand ; besides these, there is a fluctu- 
ating population of seculars, some of whom reside permanently in the monas- 
teries as servants or labourers,- without taking any monastic vows; while 
others come for a time from thejadjoining country, and afterwards return 
to their homes. The authov’s description of the minds, manners, and motives 
of the members of this curious association is vory interesting. Having explained 
that the monks are neither clergy, missionaries, nor students, and that yet 
they realize the primitive idon of monasticism in a way in which it is not 
realized elsewhere, and added that their life is one of the sternest bodily 
mortification, he goes on to say :— 


“ When we came to inquire what constituted the attractiveness of the monastic life, 
we constantly received the same reply—tranquillity, rest of body and soul, which are 
valued by some as freeing them from temptation, and giving them time for devotion ; by 
others as securing them comparative ease; by the greater number from a mixture of 
these two feelings.” 


The ascent of the peak from Laora, and the great Feast of the Transfiguration, 
are remarkable passages in this most interesting section of the work. Mr, 
Tozer goes thoroughly into the history of Mount Athos, and the reader lingers 
gladly over tho chapters devoted to it. Not less closely does he illustrate his 
journey through Bulgaria and the Albanian provinces, with their historic 
legends of Alexander, Pyrrhus, and Scanderbeg, and, if it be allowable to 
mention one so mean in connection with those great names—Ali Pasha. His 
account of a journoy, undertaken in 1865, from the Adriatic to the Aigean, by ' 
a northerly route, passing through Montenegro and the border tribes of ində- 
pendent Albanians, and thon by one of the upper passes of the Scardus range, 
and the valley of the Vardar to Salonica, is of deep and almost entirely novel 
interest. The tragical developmont of the gloomy history, which he condenses in 
a form of intelligibility which merits the commendation and gratitude of every 
reader to whom Montenegrin affairs haye baen a puzzling perplexity, lends 
additional interest to his narrative, and confirms many of his views. 

Within the memory of its inhabitants, Mr. Tozer and his companion were the 
only Europeaus who had visited Orosch, the residence of the Prince of the Mir- 
dite, and perhaps there is no region this side of Central Africa more unknown to 
the general reader. The chapters which relate the history of the Mirdite, its 
political constitution, the terrible story of the reigning house, its topography, 
the life of the ruler and of his people, are of superlative interest. They produce 
the effect of some wild, heroic, sanguinary romance of the medisval times, and 
it needs an effort to remember that the narrator is telling of an accessible 
country, within European boundarios, and in our own day. ‘The history of 
the exploration of the peaceful and pastoral Vardar Valley reads vory tamely 
after the records of the Mirdite. With the opening of the second volume 
comes pleasure,—new indeed, but derived from ancient sources,—for we are 
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bidden to the ascent of Olympus, and Great Pan is no moro dead for us as we 
go upward to the abode of tho gods, to the sarene ether, “never disturbed by 
winds, nor bedewed by showers, nor invaded by snow, but a cloudless atmo- 
sphere is there outspread, and a clear white brilliancy pervades it.” These 
chapters aro very beautiful; but one would much like to keep the moderns out of 
the picture. ‘Then tothe Vale of Tempe, to Ossa, and, descending into the plains 
of Thessaly, to the Greek town of Aghia, where the Thessalian tradition of 
sorcery still lives, and was just thon agitating the public mind under the 
repulsive form of “ Vrykolake,” or Eastern Vampire, to which painful super- 
stition Mr. Tozer devotes a careful and interesting chapter, which includes ono 
of the most beautiful and mournful of ballads. ‘It seems to have escaped his 
notice that the principal idea, the plaint of the unconscious girl, escorted by 
the dead, closely resembles Burger's famous ‘‘ Lenore.” Thessaly, Epirus, 
Pindus, are explored, and then the reader is transported to Yanina and 
Zitza, and told the terrible story of Ali Pasha and the Suliotes—surely one 
T the worst of the many dreadful tragedies performed on the grand classic 
eatro, 

The concluding chapters of the second volume are devoted to a critical 
examination of the Bornaic ballads, the modern Greek popular tales, and tho 
ancient classical superstitions which still linger among the people of Greece. 
We can only direct attention to the erudition, the extreme care and nicety of 
criticism, and the keen artistic sympathy embodied in these mT En 


Our Life in Japan. By R. MOUNTENEY Jepnson and EDWARD PENNELL 
ErmrsT, 9th Regiment. With Illustrations from Photographs by Lord 
Walter Kerr, Signor Beato, and Native Japanese Drawings. London : 
Chapman and Hall. 


“ Tars is an amusing book. Its title is well chosen, and fairly disarms the 
first criticism which tho contents would induce, that there is very little about 
Japan in proportion to the plenitude of detail concerning “Ours.” Tho 
judicious reader, however, who does not particularly care to follow the fortunes 
of sundry bipeds and quadrupeds severally trotted out under facetious names, 
to peruse the details of hunting and steeple-chasing in Japan, which, in their 
slang jargon, bear a dismal resemblance to the innumerable similar narratives, 
welcomed by the readers of “sporting” novels, and to derive from abundant 
evidence the conviction that military life is depressingly alike everywhere; even 
this wary personage will find a good deal of novelty and interest in the book. 
Fully half is readable, though less than half is devoted to Japan; the other is 
merely an outburst of animal spirits, youthful “go,” and the pardonable 
egotism of young men who believe that the things which occupy and amuso 
them must needs occupy and amuse other people in the telling. It is clear 
that these young officers were all pleasant fellows, ‘jolly companions,” and 
that they got on very well together; that they imported into Japan billiards, 
betting, brandy, soda-water, a taste for late hours and horseflesh, together with 
the irrepressible British propensity to talk about all these absorbing subjects, 
and that they saw moro of the country, and looked at it more intelligently, 
than under the circumstances might havo been expected. The interest of tho 
book begins with the sixth chapter, which narrates the incidents of a trip to 
Daiboots. Even in this chapter there is a groat deal too much about the 
horses of the expedition, aud ithe men who rode them; but after patiently 
wading through the adventures of Solon and Spiro, and reading anecdotes of 
Aaron, which are unaccountably deficient in point, we really do learn something 
about the famous and gigantic Japanese idol, its temple, and the way by which 
it is approached. Here is a sketch of Japanese scenery (from which we exclude 
ee mog gentlemen, their pipes, and their slang), which is pretty and charac- 
eristic :— 


“Wo passed ‘through a succession of lovely Devonshiro-like lanes, with camellias 
growing luxuriantly on either side. The growth of the camellia-tree in Japan is most 
wonderful, ‘We have seen some of them attain the height of forty feet. Before we had 
seen this ourselves we should have thought it about as likely a circumstance that we 
should one day sit under the shade of our own mignonette, as that we should ride for 
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miles under camellia trees in full flower. Later in tho scason, when the camollias have 
ceased to bloom, their place is supplied by the azalea, which marks the hill-sidos with 
gaudy patches of crimson, and the landscape becomes more gorgeous than ever. With 
the ride in full ear, nothing but a rich mixturo of gold, crimson, and green meets tho 
eyo, which turns from it only to dwell upon the quiet, thatched homesteads, with their 
well-swept yards in front, where the children are playing, and the old women are sitting 
at their spinning-wheols. It was when the sceno was at its loveliest, that we descried, 
coming along in the distance, a laughing, merry group of Japaneso. They turned out 
to be a troupe of conjurers and top-spinners, on their way to Yokohama, and, on the 
promise of a few ichiboos, they declared themselves ready to give us their whole 
répertoire. This was the first time they had ever acted before foreigners, and we seemed 
to be a source of infinite amusement to them; for their preparations, as they laid out 
all their paraphernalia on the ground, wero gone through amid much juggling and 
furtive glances at us. Several of the party have since performed to English and 
American audiences. .... At length we arrived at Kamakura, where we stopped, for 
the purpose of visiting the temples, for which this locality is famed, and to which 
pilgrims flock from all parts of the country at certain seasons of tho ycar. ‘The temples, 
in general outline of form, are very similar to all other sacred edifices in Japan; but, in 
size, costly carving, and number, they far surpass anything of the kind to be seon out 
there. The entrance to the sacred grounds consists of three arched stone-bridges, very 
much in the willowp-attern style, over a moat, which was covered with lotus plants and 
water-lilies. So much arched aro these bridges—very nearly a semi-circle—that our 
passage over thom was made holding on by the sides. Of course to the Japanese, with 
their straw, sandal-like shoes, it is all plain sailing.” 


‘ The temples are rathor striking for their numbor and juxta-position than for 

their size, beauty, or importance, and the oddest thing about them is to be seen 
at the second entrance. Hero two ponies are kept, always caparisoned, like 
the white asses of Lady Hester Stanhope, nover taken out, or even allowed to 
lie down, being slung from the roof of their stable. They aro kept thus in 
constant readiness for the advent of the God of War. Every one, even the 
stable boys, and the priests in attendance upon them, turns the superstition into 
ridicule, but it is still maintained. The travellers journeyed past the spot on 
which Major Baldwin and Licutenant Bird were murdered, and heard par- 
ticulars of the execution of one of the murderers, which did more honour 
to the stoicism of the Japanese than to the reason or the humanity of the 
British soldiery there assembled. Daiboots, considered by the Japanese to be 
one of the wonders of the world, and regarded with reverence by even the most 
sceptical, is a hugo bronze figure, forty-three feet high, of a Buddhist god, who is 
represented sitting cross-legged and with clasped hands. The approach to it 
consists of a splendid avenue of trees, and the figure has been photographed 
and sketched from nearly every point of viow, the military party comploting 
the process by climbing over a rail, and sketching the idol in rear. ‘His 
appearance on paper,” say the authors, “when thus taken, was anything but 
imposing, as he had two windows in the small of his back for the purpose of 
ventilating his interior, which, with its shrines, images, and general decora- 
tion, resembled very much a small Roman Catholic Chapel.” On the return 
trip the travellers observed whole families enjoying their evening hot bath, 
which is taken by them all together in a huge tub, while the water is kept 
almost at boiling heat by a charcoal fire in a small brick furnace at one end. 
Many a family they passed, simmering contentedly in these baths, and in 
return to their salutations, they bobbed their heads, the only part of them seen 
above the rims, cheerily at the strangers. The cleanliness of the Japanese is 
one of their most striking and pleasing characteristics. Practically, dirt does 
not exist in that favoured land, either on the premises or the persons of the 
inhabitants. Every coolie has his hot bath after the work of the day is over. 
“ If,” say the authors, “he is in a town, he will patronise one of the lower 
bath-houses, where he can reduce himself to the state of a boiled lobster on 
payment of a few cash. If he is in a village, there is always a public tub at 
the end of the street, where he can go through the same process at even a 
cheaper rate,” 

The reader derives a very pleasant impression of Japan and its people from 
this animated and candid book, and finds it easy to believe that England 
has really not so very much to teach them afterall. All their customs seem 
admirably adapted to their climate and their wants, and all their social and 
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domestic arrangemonts appear to be presided over by calm, acute, good sense. 
They are a happy and a respectable nation beyond ‘dispute, and the minor 
virtues of courtesy, kindliness, good humour, and readiness to be amused, are 
sedulously cultivated among them. Women hold their proper place in the 
house and in society, and the authors utterly discredit the received European 
belief in the debased condition of Japanese morals. A visit to “ Curio Street,” 
as the mart for the sale of all the Japanese curiosities is called, is very inter- 
esting indeed, and also an entertaining account of the national amusement of 
kite fying. The local superstitions of the people are very strange, but rather 
of a ludicrous than a savage character. Ten-jo, an evil spirit, supposed to 

- inhabit Oyama, the most sacred mountain in Japan, has a long nose, and 
devotes himself to preventing the ascent of the mountain by human beings, in 
which he has hitherto been very successful. The account given of the wrestlers, 
a clan in Japan, is curious, but decidedly unpleasant. An entirely novel 
feature in this work is the authors’ account (accompanied by a drawing) of the 
Einos, with whom no other writers on Japan have made us acquainted. They 

` had an opportunity of seeing the head men of the tribe at Hakodete, in 1867, 
when they came down in state to pay their tribute to the governor of the 
provinces, and learned the following particulars concerning these inhabitants of 
the Fino country, whose outskirts he fifty miles into the interior, and to which 
there is but scanty access. They are quite a distinct people from the rest of 
the inhabitants of Japan, and are said to be dying out; they even now consist 
of but one small tribe, who live upon the mountains, and subsist by the sale 
of skins and furs. The chiefs whom the authors saw wore handsome robes of 
scarlet embroidered in gold, their other clothing was made of silk, and in the 
Japanese fashion. 


“ In appearance they are much finer, stouter men than the Japanese, very dark, with 
bold, manly features hidden up to the eyes in thick black hair, which also covers nearly 
the whole of their bodies. They have not the slanting, almond-shaped eye peculiar to 
the Japanese and the Chinese ; neither do they wear their hair in any form of a tail, 
but; shaving it off the forchead, part the remainder in the middle, and allow it to fall 
down long on either side. Scoing the two races together, it struck us that whatever 
the Einos might be morally, they were certainly not physically inferior to the othors.” 


A little more information about the fauna and flora of Japan would have 
been welcome, and might have advantageously replaced many commonplace 
hunting and shooting details; but, on the whole, there is a good deal of both 
instruction and amusement to be derived from the combined ‘“‘jottings” of 
Messrs. Jephson and Elmhirst. F. C. H. 


VI.—POETRY, FICTION, AND ESSAY. 


Poems and Romances. By GEORGE Aucusrus Sacox, Author of “ Prometheus 
Unbound.” London: Strahan & Co. 


WE are sorry to say we have not yet read the ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound” of 
Mr. Simcox, and as we are in utter ignorance of his age, his history, and his 
ostensible objects as a man of letters and a poet, we can found no prophecy as 
to his career upon the material which lies before us in the present volume. 
Judging from that alone, we should say that he is a poet of the third rank 
as to power of origination and tendency in the choice of material, but of the 
first rank in assimilation, fluency, and delicacy of execution. The elliptical 
structure of ballad composition; the Romance trick (the word is not used 
depreciatingly) of brightening and strengthening the verse by the free use of 
a certain limited number of natural symbols, intense in their kind; with the 
Romance naiveté in fable and fancy—these points in the manner of Mr. Simcox 
lie upon the surface, just as they do in what Mr. W. M. Rossetti has called the 
‘“‘assimilative” poems of Mr. Swinburne. - But there is in Mr. Simcox much 
of what no man can arrive at by mere assimilation, or the influence of con- 
tagion—a sense which is truly modern, whatever form it may assume, of the 
soul in nature, and of its apparently conscious sympathy with those elements 
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in human life out of which poetry is born. He moves with ghostly softness 
and subtlety of tread and touch, and molian weirdness of music, in regions 
where the crudity of the bright symbols is softened by a mystic haze, and thé 
story or the thought, abrupt as its movement really is, seems to float easily, as 
in a dream, over the widest and deepest chasms. Even in the midst of his 
sweetest music, Mr. Simcox has here, like Miss Rossetti and Mr. William 
Morris, a certain soundlessness which strangely stirs the imagination. The 
figures before you, when thore is, as there usually is, a story, move like shadows, 
or like Lear’s horses shod with felt. This is, of course, not peculiar to Mr. 
Simcox—it belongs to the manner and spirit of this vein of poetry—but it 
strikes us that he is more successful than any living writer in that vein, while 
the infusion of moral and spiritual elements appears more intense than in 
Uhland or in Heine. Mr, Simcox does not appeal to a large audience, and a 
certain degree of culture—even of a certain not very common kind of reading— 
is necessary before he can be relished; but his volumeis one of the choicest and 
most delightful we have seen for years. On the appearance of such poetry as 
this at the present hour much might be written, but it will perhaps be packing 
a good deal of criticism in small compass if we say that, supposing’ it were 
desirable that any one should undortake the task of finishing Coleridge’s 
“c Christabel,” Mr. Simcox comes nearer than any of his contemporaries to being 
the man who should do it. 
From the beautiful Mystery of ‘‘ Amabel,” let us offer a few lines :— 
“ Amabel, with drooping head, 

Followed where the beggar led, 

Through a garden of bog-roses, 

Which have neither thorn nor fruit, 

But a mandrake at their root; 

Where the brown moor-king reposes, 

With a bulrush for a flute, 

Through a rocky mossy dell, 

Whore the early fox-gloves grew 

By the path ;, the wood was blue 

With the hyacinths below, 

All the hospitable trees 

Shaken by a scented breezo 

Over frail anemones; 

Through a ficld of corn knee-high, 

Green against the pale blue sky; 

Down a bank of gorse and heather, 

Still the twain went on together 

Mutely, in the rich spring weather.” 


This, which is post-Wordsworthian in its minute enumeration, occurs in the 
midst of a thoroughly mediaval poem, and fairly illustrates the mixture of the 
Modern and the Romance manners,; which helps to make these poems so 
fascinating. The best-told story in the book appears to us to be “ Gawain 
and the Lady of Avalon;” but the rendering of the Hérsel romance is very 
powerful, and so is “Si Descendero in Infernum, Ades.” Quotation must 
necessarily be confined to that which is easily isolated, and of that there is not 
very much in theso poems; but perhaps the following sonnet, entitled “ Falling- 
Leaves,” will bo acceptable :— 


“On a baro hill a thin elm’s spindle crest 
Was glorified by kisses of the sky, 
Where harvest sunshine made the shrill wind dic 
Till evening, and tho waning year had rest. 
Only about a blackened empty nest 
Some lonely rooks kopt an unrestful cry ; 
Below the babbling brook of :ceds was dry 
In the green valley trending to the west, 
Green still; on either side the lands were ploughed, 
' Whence carrying scanty sheaves of ill-saved grain 
On creaking wheels went by a broken wain, 
Whereon three harvest men who whistled loud ; ` 
But in the shadow of a rising cloud 
Two scarlet leaves foll in a pool of rain.” 
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Too beautiful to be omitted or to be forgotten when once read, is the exquisite 


“Prologue: To the Beloved :”— 


« My holy love of many names, 
‘Whose face I havo not seen, 
With rosy dews and subtle flame 
Anointed for a queen. 


“ Ganore, Lucilla, Amalie, 
Queen, orphan, anchoress, 
As you arc lovely, pardon me 
Who mar yow loveliness. 


‘Though you have sweeter names, I know, 
For holicr lips to sing, 
On me too sometimes deign to throw 
The shadow of a wing. 


t I never have had long to look 
When you were passing by, 
Along the hawthorn-scented brook, 
Athwart the evening sky. 


“ I only catch, from far away, 
Between the day and night, 
Now here, now there, a single ray 
From all your “ world of light ;” 


“ Yot you are sweeter than the day, 
And brighter than the sun, 
And, whatsoever weak lips say, 

The spirit owns thee one. 


“ You seem to sin, but you aro pure ; 
You seem to fall, but stand ; 
Your throne of opal shall endure 
Upon the King’s right hand. 


Yet you are not a saint, I think, 
For if this life were sweet, 
You would not ask for gall to drink, 
Or thorns to wound your feet, 


« Tho saints renounced the world untried ; 
You tried, and found it loss; 
Thereforo you shelter at their side, 
Beneath the flowering cross. 


* One saint I hardly know from you, 
The gentle martyr maid, 
Who hallowed, with sweet bloodand truc, 
Fair Daphne’s laurel glade. 


“ Like you she was compassionate, 
Like you she feared to dio; 
Like her you reign inviolate, 
And bountiful on high. 


“ Though lower, yet your feet are set 
Upon the glassy sea ; 
Pray to your sister Margaret 
To pray to God for me.” 


We will conclude an inadequate notice of a peculiarly fascinating book of 
poetry (we repeat the word fascinating, because it is a specially appropriate 
one), by warmly commending Mr. Simcox to those who do not yet know him 
otherwise than by fugitive pieces. M., B. 


Fret Not, and other Poems; including Hymns with Music. By HENRY BATE- 
MAN. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


Wira much about it that we like, and some really good writing, this is one 
of the yery oddest books we ever set eyes on. In his preface, the kindly author 
gravely informs you that in his first poem, ‘‘ Fret Not,” he “has carefully 
avoided all specialties of Fret, lest there should be drawn therefrom unkind 
or unwise suggestions of personal application.” This is very goodnatured of 
Mr. Bateman, but we cannot see that there was any danger of the kind he hints 
at. One of the poems is simply headed ‘‘ Oh, Jesus, Jesus!*’ Of the tunes we 
gather that some are original, but no clue is given to these, and the reader is 
left to distinguish, for example, No. XVI. from the others as an old acquaint- 
ance, „Some of the verses are really charming, for example, those from. “ The 
Daisy ” :-— 

á “Come hither, dear one, sit thee down 
Upon the greensward sweet, 
Hore, on the lofty upland’s crown 
‘Where wandering wild winds meot, 
To think out quiet thoughts upon 
Tho Daisy at our feet. 
ë * * * 
“In lowly home among the grass 
With sturdy neatness kept 
Its little day-times came to pass, 
And dainty growings crept ; 
The Summer knew how blithe it was, 
The Winter how it slept.” 


And yet the general effect of Mr. Bateman’s volume is quaint enough to provoke 
a smile. This is chiefly the result of his kindly bonhomie, but some of the 
literary peculiarities of his writing are yery marked, and among ‘them his 
abundant use of capitals and asterisks. B. W. 
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Oldbury, By Annie Kzany, Author of “Janet's Home.” In Three Volumes. 
London: Macmillan and Co. i 


Tis is a very gracefully quiet story, containing some of the prettiest piç- 
tures of rather ordinary life that we remémber to have read. The characters, 
indeed, of the older people of the story have, with two exceptions, hardly enough 
distinctness when looked at separately ; but in drawing groups and in sketching” 
child-character Miss Keary is wonderfully effective. The pictures of Elsie 
Blake, Steenie Pierrepoint, and Cecil Russell are worthy of the artist who drew 
Maggie Tulliver; but, unfortunately, the two first of these gradually lose their 
interest as they grow up. The story is a touching one, and yery simply told. 
The heroine, Elsie Blake, is the daughter of a man who has in early life com- 
mitted manslaughter and embezzled money, and who, when the story opens, 
is still in prison. Elsie, however, knows nothing of her history, and lives very 
quietly with an aunt, grandfather, and grandmother, in the little village which 
gives its name to the story. The aunt tries to keep her from making acquaint- 
ances; but, in spite of precautions, she meets with the hero of the story, the 
son of the rector of Oldbury, and in course of time he falls in love with her. 
The story of her life has then to be disclosed to him. The death of the grand- 
mother gives an excuse -to the aunt and niece for leaving Oldbury. The hero 
goes out to China as secretary to an uncle. At last the return and death of 
the convict father puts an end to their difficulties, dnd they marry. 

The general interest of the book is, as we have hinted, rather in the rela- 
tions of the characters to each other, and in the little scenes connected with 
these relations, than in the characters themselves. . 

There are, however, two exceptions to this rule. An excellent old lady, called. 
Miss Berry, who is always looking up to the great leading lady of the parish 
(a woman far inferior to herself), and who is constantly getting into entangle- 
ments of thought and speech worthy of Mrs. Lirriper or Mrs. Nickleby, is very 
tenderly and delicately sketched; but the character which is the great success 
of the book, and which suggests greater power than anything actually accom- 
plished, is Cecil Russell, the cousin and: confidante of the hero. Her half- 
playful, half-sad moralisings are sometimes very touching :— 

“There are some lots” (she is speakingto her cousin) “like Elsie’s and yours, that look. 
complete from the first. Some people have beautiful well-rounded lives given them to 
live out. Others seem to have for their share only supplementary lives, woven here and. 
there with other people’s, just to eke them out where they are wanting, but never quite 
blended with any one-life or taking a completed form of their own. The supplementary 
lives don’t look so satisfactory, but perhaps that is because we don’t see enough of them; 
they are curves of grander circles, that pass out of our ken.” 


Her influence over her rather selfish cousin is very well drawn. Of the other 
characters, the one in which we most regret the umperfectness of outline, is 
Mr. Pierrepoint, the rather priggish clergyman, whose mixture of chivalry and 
worldliness, of weakness and strength, suggest materials of a very interesting 
” character. The influence of the cold and high-mindéd aunt of the heroine over 
him is very finely treated :— 

“ As he walked down the hill he had again a perception of having been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting; but this time it did not make him merely angry or 
indignant; a deeper feeling had been aroused; a sense of inferiority, of weakness, of 
dissatisfaction with his own character came over him. He seemed to perceive that 
a higher good than he had had worthiness to seize had come near him, and that he had 
placed himself definitely on a lower level of endeavour by having turned away from it.” 

On the whole, we can recommend ‘‘ Oldbury” as having all the attractions - 
which one would expect from a story by a thoroughly womanly writer. 


. n 


Strathmore. A Life Romance. By “Ouida.” London: Chapman and Hall. 
Tans is a reprint, in a single volume, of “ Strathmore,” which was originally . 
published, we believe, several years ago; at any rate, long before “‘'fricotrin,” 

' which we commented on in these pages not long since as showing decided signs 
of improvement on the part of the author. It is but just to bear this in mind ;' 
for had we to regard ‘‘ Strathmore” as ‘‘ Ouida’s” latest effort, we should 
indeed think her case hopeless. All that there was blameworthy in “ Trico- 
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trin ”—and there was much—we have here in an aggravated form, and with 
far less to compensate for it. We feel no delicacy or compunction in dealing 
plainly with ‘‘ Ouida.” In spite of her faults, there is, we think, strength 
enough in her to bear a vigorous treatment. It is impossible to deny that her 
novels—the worst as well as the best—show a kind of wild, untrained power, 
though, most certainly, at present itis vis consilii expers. But until she has cured 
herself of her besetting sins of affectation and bad taste, she cannot do really 
good work, and must often be pronounced guilty of turning out that which is 
very bad—of which ‘‘ Strathmore” may, in the main, be taken as an example. 

“Strathmore” would seem to have been constructed on the principle on 
which a savage adorns himself for state occasions, who is happy if he is 
bedizened with variety enough of gaudy colours. It bears about the same 
relation to the works of any of the great masters of fiction—George Eliot, 
say, or De Balzac—as the drop-scene of a transpontine theatre to a cartoon of 
Raphael. ‘ Ouida” has aimed before all things at being forcible, and making 
an impression. She would intoxicate and master us by the pictures of luxury, 
passion, and remorse, with which she crowds her pages. She lays on her colours 
with lavish profusion, but the eye refuses to be deluded, and turns away in half 
disgust from such a garish spectacle. Before we have'read fifty pages of the 
book we are sick and weary of the false glitter, of the paste and tinsel, that we 
are offered for precious stones. To what end, for instance, does stilted writing 
like this serye ?-— 


“ Where travel-worn pilgrims and serge-clothed palmers, footsore, and bronzed by 
Eastern suns, had sat and supped, telling of miracles of Loretto, or persecutions from 
the Moslem, to the listening brethren ; pretty women with diamonds in their hair, and 
smiles brightening in their languid, lustrous eyes, sat at the table covered with gold 
plate, and Bohemian glass, and delicate Sèvres, with rich fruits, and brilliant exotics, 
and Parian figures holding up baskets odorous with summer blossom, while the wines 
sparkled pink and golden in their carafes, and flushed to warm ruby tints in the silver 
claret-jugs. Where the white robes of the Dominicans had swept, the perfumed laces and. 
silks of their trailing dresses as noiselessly moved ; where the Latin chant of the Salu- 
taris Hostia had risen and swelled, the low laugh of their musical voices echoed; where 
the incense had floated in purple clouds, the bouquet of Burgundies and the perfume of 
MMillefleurs scented the air.” 


And so on, and so on. And this sort of thing we have over and over again, 
or we should not have quoted this specimen. Can ‘Ouida ” think it beauti- 
ful? It seems to us mere tawdry finery. 

Yet we would not have it supposed that we think ‘‘ Ouida” altogether merits 
condemnation: we have already endeavoured to guard against that conclusion. 
In fact, we are the more angry with her because she seems so often to sin 
against light—-she might do so much better if she would. Some of the scenes 
even in ‘‘ Strathmore” come near to true pathos, and only fail from her fatal 
tendency to exaggeration. And she shows, too, a strange power of diving into 
certain of the uglier recesses of human nature; a power she may yet, we would 
fain hope, turn to good account. But why will she persist in making all her 
characters talk exactly alike, and all in tenth-rate epigrams? No one does 
habitually talk in this fashion, as she must very well know. It simply impairs 
vraisemblance for nothing. 

One dominant desire is amusingly evident in “Ouida ”—the wish to be 
thought to understand men precisely in that side of their character which to a 
woman is so unintelligible, their relations with one another. “We cannot com- 
pliment her on her success in this field. Men, at least Englishmen, do not call 
each other “três cher,” and “cher ami,” at every third word. Neither are 
gentlemen in the habit of talking over their love-letters and comparing notes as 
to the writers, as they sit together after breakfast. Nor would a man without 
first seeking an explanation insist on shooting a friend whom he had known 
and trusted for more than twenty years, as Strathmore does, merely because a 
woman tells him that he had tried to make her false. 

One word more before we conclude. The number of mistakes fin this book 
is soabnormal that we cannot pass it over without notice. What are we to say 
to “ Civis Romanum sum,” ‘ Facilis descensus Avernus,” and “Thalassis, tha- 
lassis,” which last occurs twice? It is somewhat new, also, to hear Demeter 
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spoken of as ‘the god.” As to blunders inthe French their name is legion. 
‘We hope the printer is mainly to blame for this, but it is hard to hold the 
author altogether guiltless. And so farewell to “Strathmore,” which we 
undoubtedly hold a failure, but a failure not without some promise of better 
things, which we hope we may one day or other see realized. GQ. S 


Miss Langley’s Will: a Tale. Two vols. London: Rivingtons. ” 


Ir will be observed that this work is entitled, not “a novel,” but ‘‘a tale.” 
It is altogether an antediluvian affair, and completely puzzles us. A very 
serious person, nearly destitute of humour, with a slightly uninstructed belief in 
the upper classes, and living in the time of Hannah More, might perhaps have 
written it. “This brief parley entirely withdrew Lady Emma's attention from 
Mr. Middleton’s conversation:” ‘The answer from Lord Donnington was 
unsatisfactory :” ‘“‘ The Duchess at length thought it necessary to administer a 
gentle rebuke:” “Lord Henry, when alone, folded his arms on his breast, 
surveying the apartment in its length, breadth, and height; yet he was not - 
engaged in measuring-its dimensions—far different contemplations occupied 
his mind:” ‘‘ We met last night at the Scudamores,.... He did not dance 
often, only twice, L think, with Lady Blanche Bellasis.” This is the kind of 
thing which catches the eye as you first turn the pages, the general effect being 
one of almost inconceivable dulness. Yet it would be unjust to condemn the 
book for its peculiar, old-fashioned manner ; and the author—a lady, of course, 
and one, we presume, of mature years—has really some qualifications for 
writing “a tale.” The story of the will of a foolish old woman, who afterwards 
revokes it for a stupid reason, might be made the motif of an exciting narrative ; 
but probably the author of this work would condemn all ‘ excitement,” and 
certainly she has avoided stimulating her readers too much. 

The last chapter commences with the words: ‘The high in station are neces- 
sarily exposed to having everything which befalls them seen, heard, told, and 
yet too often wrongly told.” We assure the author, upon the strength of much 
observation of life, that the low in station are actually exposed to similar 
inconveniences ! B. W. 


Women’s Suffrage: The Reform against Nature. By Horace BUSHNELL, D.D. 
- New York: Soribner and Co. 


*" THERE can be no doubt that the most vital practical questions cluster closely 
round this one of the political enfranchisement of women. Although in our 
country claims for direct political action on behalf of ‘‘the female sex of man” | 
are not put forth in quite so loud and distinct terms as across the Atlantic, yet 

—whether approving of the Women’s Rights movement or not—it would be 
foolish for anyone to disguise from himself that demands tantamount to these 
are involved as practical corollaries in the admissions sought to be drawn from 
us. The efforts of some of the most influential are directed towards complete 
revolution. Mr. John Stuart Mill’s work—*‘ The Subjection of Women ”—may 
be regarded as the most thorough-going and systematic statement of the main 
position of the reformers. His thesis, in its leading lines, is simply this: that 
woman, through a long series of unjust assumptions and exclusions on the part 
of male humanity, has been thrown into a secondary and subject position; that 
she has in her constitution the germs of powers and capabilities marking her 
out for true equality with man, even in those offices now generally presumed 
to be special to him; and that the subject position to which she has through 
ages been relegated having no essential basis in the nature of things, 
she has only to be lifted into fresh and more favourable conditions to 
abundantly assert her fundamental grounds of mental and moral equality with 
the other sex. We do not need to recapitulate the arguments of Mr. Mill’s 
work, which has been so recently noticed in these pages. We refer to it just 
now merely to pave the way for’ some consideration of views and arguments 
on the opposite side. We need not repeat that many of our sympathies are 
with the supporters of ‘Women’s Rights ;” but Dr. Bushnell is a man of so 
much impartiality and largeness of view, while he is at the same time so dis- 
posed to be patient, temperate, and to render gracious allowances, that we 
haye derived no little benefit from his work, and are hopeful our readers may 
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not bo disinclined to follow us. There can be no harm in calmly hearing both 
sides on a question which involves such grave issues. There may’ be more 
in Dr. Bushnell’s Jeremiad—for in effect it is that—than we were at first sight 
disposed to think; at all events, he makes out a good case, and intersperses 
his argument with much happy comment. j 

Instead of falling into the usual formalities of oriticism, point by point, we 
shall for once give as simply as we can the leading ideas of the book, with an 
extract here and there of more than ordinarily bold or racy character. 

_ Dr. Bushnell devotes his first chapter to a preliminary statement of the ques- 
tion, which is done moderately and in excellent temper. He fully admits the 
quite peculiar elements which woman must always bring into the arena of 
human life—benignant, softening, and elevating influences, calculated to 
control man subtly, by twining themselves around his stronger and more 
self-asserting nature. He gives force to all these admissions by granting 
that the sight of young men and young women studying together at 
Oberlin College, with mutual benofit and refinement and elevation, swept away 
a whole “ cargo of wise opinions.” The sexes are necessary to cach other, and 
by ordinance of nature are complementary ; in free and liberal contact, “ giving 
and receiving qualities and contributions in their cross relations, such as 
answer with general exactness to the husbanding and meet helping of the 
marriage bond itself.” There are departments of many professions—medicine, 
law, &c.—to which he thinks women have a special calling, and only a foolish 
prejudice would exclude them from these—from indoor law practice, and prepara- 
tion of deeds, and medical practice, when combined with nursing, for instance. 

Women, Dr. Bushnell sets out in his second chapter by saying, claim political 
equality as an inborn right. ; 


“* Women are the equals of men, and have therefore an equal right to vote. In which 
very brief and very simple form of deduction, there aro, if we are not willing to be 
taken by the shallowest possible fallacies, two quite plainly untrue conclusions. First, 
it is not certainly true that women are equal to men. They are equally women as men 
are men; they are equally human as men; they are so far equally entitled to protection 
as men; but it does not hence appear that they are equal to men. They may be supe- 
rior to men; they may be inferior to men; but what is a great deal closer probably to 
the truth, that they may be very unlike in kind to men; so unlike, that in the civil 
state they had best, both for their own sake and for the public good, stand back from 
any claim of right in the public administration of the laws. . . . ‘ But that both cannot 
occupy the same place, do the same work, or reach the same standard, ought, we think, 
to be assumed. Nature has decreed it so.’ Accordingly, if the two sexes are very un- 
like tx kind, there can, so far, be no predication of equality between them.” 


The next fallacy is, that women have a natural right to vote, which is dis- 
posed of by anarray of historical proofs that the idea of inborn political rights 
is the merest theoretical figment, and has never had practical verge given it, 
pole? qualifications having always been determined with a reference to some 
other test. 


“Women must get their right to vote, if at all, just where men have gotten it; out of 
history, out of providential preparations and causes, out of the concessions of custom, 
out of expediences concluded, and debated reasons of public benefit. We have no better 
right than this, as men, and there is no better right to be, for women. The question is 
concluded for them, by no æ priori matter, but it is their right and privilege to show, 
that 2 power to hold office and vote will be for the real benefit of their sex, and for the 
solid and permanent good of society.” 


Ohapter IIT. demonstrates woman’s true place and function, which excludes 
government and administration. : 


“The woman’s law of allegiance, sometimes a hard one, requires it of her to adhere to 
the man, submit herself to his fortunes, and go down with him bravely, when his day of 
disaster comes. The sway, the determinating mastership, must so far be with him, and 
it cannot be anywhere else, without some very deplorable consequence to his manhood. 
If he has no sway-force in him equal to this, no authority of will and council that 
enables him to hold the reins, he is no longer what nature means when she makes a 
man. And the refractory woman who has so far balked his manhood will have honoured 
herself quite as little as him. 

“ Happily, it is just as natural to women to maintain this beautiful allegiance to the 
masterhood and governing sway-force of men, both in the family and the state, as we , 
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could wish it to be. Nothing, in fact, is more touching than to see how far they will go, 
how much they will bear, how absurdly persist ‘in-dressing up the masculine idol they 
have undertaken to crown, or exalt. They do no such thing toward other women, they 
totally disown the authority of women, and cannot even think it possible for women to 
preside in their assemblies. They do not ask, it may be, how or why it is that they 
insist on having a man to preside? but if they could see the reason, as it lies in the 
inner feeling, they would discover in it a most complete refutation of their claim of 
suffrage itself. Looking on their chairman—a man, and why a man ?—they would con- 
fess that, by that sign, their very cause is convicted of incongruity. Or if it occurs to 
them to urge, in excuse, that women have no experience in the ordering of assemblies, 
they can be moro easily qualified, than they canto make a speech..... 

“ Now the right of suffrage as demanded for women, is itself a function of govern- 
ment. Besides, it contemplates also, as an integral part of the proposed reform, that 
women should be eligible to office. For if this were not conceded, we know perfectly 
beforehand, that the women voters would so wield their balance of power as to conquer 
the right of office ina very short time. All office must, of course, be open to them, as 
certainly as the polls are open... . - 

“The claim put forward then is, and will be commonly allowed to be, a claim of 
authority; a claim by women to govern, or be forward in the government of men; 
` wherein they: deny, in fact, a first distinction of their sex. Just contrary to this 
I feel obliged to assert the natural subordination of women. They are put under 
authority by their nature itself, and if they will not take it as their privilege to be, if 
they call it insult and oppression, they set a character on their position which no man 
could; they put contempt themselves on their womanhood.” 


And he continues his argument :— 

‘Tt is no first principle then, as our new State reformers assume, that women have a 
right of ‘representation because they are human; in that way a right of suffrage; for 
nobody has any such right of representation, if only he can be well governed without 
such right; and women are as nearly sure of that as they can be, in the fact that they 
are made sure by the vote and representation of their husbands. f z 

“ But they are many of them single persons, it may be urged, and have, therefore, no 
husbands by whoso vote their rights may be protected. On this account some of the 
opposers of women's suffruge, apprehending a defect in their argument based in the 
ropresentative office of husbands, have conceded the right of widows and single women 
to vote; only requiring them to lose that right when they pass into the femme covert 
state. But this would open a way for innumerable frauds, and confusion without end. 
Happily the whole cast of the argument is mistaken. Women are not changed in their 
nature, or in any natural right, because they are married. What we have to say is, that 
all women alike are made to be married, whether they are or not. The sex-nature of 
men and women is not altered by marriage, and according to that sex-nature, women. 
are to be sheltered legally by mon. Government is not given them, but protectors are 
given them, who are tender above all terms of equality. So that if it were necessary 
for them to be represented, and they had a right to be, the whole female order would be 
most effectively reprosented in the whole male order, without respect to any chances, or 
mischances, of marriage whatever. 

‘ And so there is to be secured for women a moro benignant, softer kind of protector- 
ship, which is bruised and battered by no contests, or made hard and imperious by no 
mere domination of force. Of what use would government be, if all fine sentiments 
and gentle deferonces and loyalties were killed by it? ” $ 


Chapter LV. is a vigorous canvass of the Scripture utterances and doctrines, in 
which many old, commonly-quoted passages are treated with much freshness. 
In Ohapter V., titled ‘ Of Some Mistakes in Feeling and Sentiment,” somo 
. home-truths are stated with thoughtful and deliberate emphasis :— 


“The result [of all these artificial conditions] is, that we have on hand a vast over- 
stock of single women, dying, as it were, of ennui, suffocated in the feeling that they 
exist for nothing, and have really no place; till finally, they break out in their 
impatience, and resolve, at any rate, to have a place with men, as men have with each 
other. They are going to vote, they are going to have office: they discover, in fact, 
a kind of woman’s millennium, in the right of woman’s suffrage. Their mistake is 
total. It is not their present misery that they cannot be men, but that they cannot 
be women. And this latter they can be, while the former they cannot. It does not 
appear to'be seon, as yet, that government and authority are not for them, but a begin- 
ning of success will very soon bring it to light. There is not one of them all, who can 
settle herself to the pose of a judge on the bench, without being laughed at. Or, if they 
should get a representation in Congress, which appears to be the ambition of some, there 
is not cast-iron or coarse pig-metal enough in their make -to bear that kind of cam- 
paigning for any length of time. By-and-by, or within a ten years’ time, the beautiful 
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restraints of gallantry will be worn out, and the man-force will reduce the forlorn 
sisterhood to such ignominy and derision, as will finally discourage that kind of repre- 
sentation. If the House could scarcely abide John Randolph’s treble, this chorus of 
treble, fluting half the time, will grow wearisome, and then annoying, and finally cease.” 


In Dr. Bushnell’s view the only ‘‘ hopeful and true reform that is possible 
must be the reform that takes off the restrictions on marriage, and facilitates 
the passing-on of women to the true places and honours of their womanhood. 
If men will not co-operate and eyen be forward in that kind of reform—as it 
might infer some fault of delicacy in women to be—they must consent to be so 
far chargeable with real inhumanity.” And he deals a severe thrust at the 
pulpit for its defections in this matter. 

Sometimes his illustrations are piquant and homely, whether or not they are 
wholly true :— 


“Were the two parties equal in the sense of being alike, even as two women or two 
men are equal, they would only be yarn, and not cloth, threads drawn parallel, but 
woven by no cross relations: but when the parties, a man and a woman, so unlike, are 
ingrafted mutually by their bisexual qualities, they are so completely one, that authority 
is silent, and difference almost vanishes, and it scarcely occurs fo them to ask whether 
they are equal or not, because they are no longer two. And yet this milling of reform 
for women’s suffrage goes on the plan of making two of the pair—either two men or 
two women, no matter which—and expecting, in that way of strict equality, to beget 
a more certain, better state of affection.” 


In the following passage he reaches the centre of the opponents’ arguments :— 


“Tt is doubtless true, that woman is to be more complete in womanhood because of 
man, even as man is to be more complete in manhood because of woman. But it does 
not follow that she represents humanity in the same way, and has an equal right to do 
it by the same things. That has never been the sense of the world. In all known 
languages we call the human race man, and never call it woman. And when we speak 
in this manner, we do it in the feeling that every particular man and woman has a 
complementary office to fill under the generic word man, which complementary office 
every particular man fills in a sense more primary and capital, and every woman in a 
sense more secondary and subordinate. Paul words the relation just as we do, and just 
as wo see it with our eyes—‘ Neither was the man created for the woman, but the 
woman for the man.’ 

“ Again, it is affirmed, with perfect truth, that woman has just as good right as man 
to assert and improve her own individuality; whereupon the sophistry comes in by an 
inference, that she has just as good right as he to vote, and have office, and be a 
campaigner with men in their political strifes and ambitions. Suppose it should happen 
to be true, that going into that particular field is against all perfection of her indivi- 
duality, that her womanly qualities are too delicately fine, too close to the pure intuitions 
of morality, to suffer anything but damage in such rough ways of encounter; what in 
that case becomes of the argument? Instead of showing that she has just as good right 
as men to be banged, and battered, and go a wrestling: it shows that her beautiful 
womanly individuality demands a softer element, and a more sheltered way of life, 
where she may get as much authority of another kind, and a sovereignty as much more 
complete as it will be more undisputed. And what, if then, it should be proved that 
men have no more right of authority over women than women over men? Yet the kind 
of authority the woman is to get, and was really made for, is how different—so different 
that if she were to go a stumping for it, hoping to win it by the sublime rage of a 
candidacy, she would come out mizus, even in her victory, to be no authority at all. 
The precise way for women never to gain, always to miss their kind of authority, is to 
go after the other kind at the polls.” 


Chapter VI., “ Tho Report of History” is devoted to showing that Woman’s 
suffrage is not a fact of history. The one single example of it—that of New 
Jersey State—is dealt with; and from the facts this inference is drawn, ‘‘ that 
women, never trained to consider what is in a vote, may have the lightest 
possible conception of it, and can be, if they will, the corruptest, most un- 
managable voters in the world. Besides, we can also see as distinctly that no 
board of inspectors will ever be able to detect the disguises that women can put 
on, by assuming every variety of dress ” (p. 112). 

“ Now these rapid and rather desultory glances at what may be called the governing 
agencies of women reveal, as the general fact, a great want of felicity in them. They 
have done best when filling occasional gaps in the male succession of thrones, and worst, 
by a great deal, when mixed with men, to reign as favourites and be themselves the 
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wisdom of courts. Taken as councillors, dispensers of offices and honours, first managers 
and specially skilled intriguers, they have made a very disorderly and mean history. 
‘When we put them to the ballot, and give them rights of office, their relations to men 
will be different; far less select, and probably, after a short time, quite as deep in the 
intrigues both of sex and office together.” 


The ‘Probable Effects” of the reform are considered in Chapter VII., and 
though there is rather too strong a smack of the American spirit in the weight 
laid on probable deterioration of type, yet this portrait of the future political 
virago is powerful. 

“The look will be sharp, the voice will be wiry and shrill, the action will be 
angular and abrupt; wiliness, self-asserting boldness, eagerness for place and power, 

ill get into the expression more and more distinctly, and become inbred in the native 
habit. Hitherto wo have been calling the female sex the fair sex, and that word 
fair represonts, in bloom and beauty, just what the elect virtues of womanhood—the 
trust, the unselfishness, the deep kindliness, the ethereal grace and cheer, the facile and 
froe-playing inspirations—call for as their fit expression. Accordingly, when these 
softer virtues go by, giving way to the ambitions of candidacy, and the subtle atc rie 
of party, they will carry off with them the fair colours, the flushes of clean sensibility, 
and the delicate, smooth lines of form and feature; and we shall have, instead, a race 
of forward, selfish, politician-women coming out in their resulting type, thin, hungry- 
looking, cream-tartar faces, bearing a sharper look of talent, yet somehow touched with 
blight and fallen out of lustre. If it could be expected, that as they change type phy- 
siologically, they will become taller and more brawny, and get bigger hands and feet, 
and a heavier weight of brain, it would not be so much to their disadvantage, and 
perhaps there will be some little approach to compensation in this way ; but there is far 
more reason to fear that the fight they are to be in, being a fight against nature, will 
make them at the same time thinner, sharp-featured, lank and dry, just as disap- 
pointed, over-instigated natures always are... . 

t Men are made to be coarse after a certain masculine fashion, but there is no such 
masculine fashion for women. But whether there be or not, fifty years in such kind 
of training will even transform the womanly temperament. Will it not, as certainly 
and more deplorably, the womanly face and expression ?” 


Nor does Dr. Bushnell fail to follow the question in its strictly moral bearings. 
This on marriage is charged with ethical purpose :— 

“ Passing all these, and a hundred matters of the kind, I will simply refer to some of 
the reasons we have for apprehending a relaxation of the just bonds of marriage, and a . 

eatly increased tendency, first to avoid marriage, and secondly to obtain divorce. It 
1s even remarkable that the very point of departure in the woman's suffrage argument 
reduces marriage to a mere partnership contract. Thus it is denied a hundred times a 
day in these discussions, that there is ‘any more rcason why the woman should take her 
husband’s name in marriage than why he should take hers.’ All which goes on the 
principle that the two are, in every sense, equal; that the woman is just as much head 
of the man as the man of the woman; that he is given as truly to be her helpmate as 
she to be his, and that all the physiological distinctions we see with our eyes, which 
exactly declare the Scripture doctrine over again, are insignificant and of no account. 
The two therefore come together not to be one, a total nature, which is marriage, but 
to be two in equal contract, which is partnership. Of course the partnership contract 
may be terminated, as all other contracts may, by the parties themselves. It is no 
quasi sacrament, no mystic bond of God that puts the parties in their places and parts, 
one to be responsible for the forwarding and outside provisioning of their lot, the other 
to be retired and subject inside for the comforting, and right keeping, and due ornament; 
and order of life. All this goes by under the remorseless ditto of an equality never 
beheld in the world, and which, dropping revelation out of sight, is the poorest con- 
ceivable fiction. Is there anything. more visible than that here are two kinds, say what 
we will of the equalities? Is there not a man and woman, and are not the two a{com- 
plete one? And is not the man as visibly head of that oneness as any head set upon 
two shoulders was ever head of the body? Partnerships have no head in this way, 
because the ditto principle exactly levels the partics. Marriage has and is to have, must 
have, a head, and a connecting bond that runs down through, else it isa thing gone by. 
And here is the melancholy fact, as regards this boasted reform, that it loosens every 
joint of the family state, and is really meant to do it, as we plainly see by many of the 
appeals set forth.” 

In the last chapter on the ‘Prospects and Possibilities of Women,” Dr. 
Bushnell considers what yet lies undiscovered in the yast woman’s field, which 
“the so-called friends of women are just now doing their best to hide from her 
and lead her away from ;” and under this head he speaks of motherhood and 
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the charities of nursing and aiding the poor and fatherless on other bases 
than at present; treats of dress, its place and its abuse, and of pony and 
music, as the best language for the utterance of what is deepest and finest and 
most special in woman. The work is forcibly written, and here and there rises 
into true eloquence. All who are interested in the movement—more especially 
those who are in favour of it—should at least do both themselves and Dr. 
. Bushnell the justice of getting his work and reading it. H. A. P. 


VI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Art of Reading and Preaching Distinctly. A Letter. By EDWARD B. 
Ramsay, LL.D., Incumbent of St. John’s and Dean of Edinburgk. 
London: Rivingtons. 1869. 


FULL of anecdote and common sense as usual, Dean Ramsay’s essay ought to 
be widely read and deeply laid to heart. 

The difficulty of writing anything practical about distinct public reading is 
abundantly proved by the numerous treatises which haye been written and the 
little effect they have produced. The fact is, a distinct speaker, like a poet, is 
born; and, if not born, is most difficult to make. A man who has natural in- 
stincts and faculties for public speaking easily teaches himself, and then it is 
difficult for him to understand why others cannot speak distinctly. On the 
other hand, an indistinct speaker cannot conceive why he is not well heard. In 
public speaking, the chief thing is to feel when you are becoming inaudible or 
indistinct. A good actor will always be able to tell you in what theatres and 
in what passages he is best heard; and you may often observe an experienced 
speaker on the stage advance towards the footlights, or shift his position at the 
bottom of the stage, until he has instinctively caught the ear of the house. Of 
course, in the pulpit this is impossible; and it would be very desirable if our 
pulpits were more roomy, like some on the Continent, or more like a platform, 
as in some large Dissenting chapels. We can well understand the feeling that 
leads the French Oatholic clergy, many of whom are such good orators, to 
address the congregation from the altar-steps. A slight change of focus is 
sometimes the whole secret of being heard in a large building. But we are not 
writing an essay ourselves—merely reviewing one of Dean Ramsay’s upon this 
pregnant subject. The Dean seems to give up as hopeless the idea that the 
Church of England will ever take her stammering clergy inhand; but we really 
do not see why, amongst other improvements, the young clergy should not only 
be examined, but even taught how to read. The dangers of elocution we believe 
to haye been altogether overstated. How much better to hear a man deliver a 
sermon with a slight dash of mechanical affectation, but with perfect distinct- 
ness, than to sit through half an hour of noisy gobble and unintelligible mouth- 
ings! Whilst we fully believe that it is most difficult, with all the arts of 
elocution, to teach an indistinct man to speak distinctly, we nevertheless believe 
that the thing can in many cases be done; and we should not have been inclined 
to say, in the words of Archbishop Secker to Sheridan, when this latter eminent 
speaker offered to teach his Grace’s clergy how to speak audibly, ‘‘ Touch not 
mine anointed, and do my prophets no harm.” 

But what does Dean Ramsay recommend? In one word, articulation. Not 
weakness of voice will so much hinder a man, nor power of voice so much help 
a man, as on the one hand the want, and on the other the possession, of articu~ 
lation. By distinct articulation he means, first, natural articulation—i.c., not 
roaring or artificial straining of any kind; and, secondly, he means consonantal 
articulation. g 

“t My principle,’ said Dr. Andrews, Dean of Canterbury, ‘is this, —I am always 
coretal to attend to my consonants, knowing that the vowels will take care of them- 
selves.’ 

“Vowels are sounded without pains, they are expressed in breathings, but consonants 


require a process of the organs we call articulation. All reading where vowels pre- 
dominate is indistinct.” , 
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But how is articulation to be obtained? If antiquity will recommend the 
Dean’s plan, we should certainly adopt his advice without delay. Demosthenes 
advised speaking with a mouthful of pebbles. The Dean says :— 


“Take three ordinary sized nuts; read a page or half a page of any book, making 
the words as distinct as you can under the disadvantage of the mouth being so occupied, 
immediately afterwards read the same page just as you read it before only without the 
nuts; after every such experiment you will be astonished at the faculty of clear enun- 
ciation which you have gained by the exercise.” 


Let us hope so. The other suggestion is also from Plutarch. The preacher 
is to run up and down hill preaching his sermon whilst he is out of breath. The 
Dean candidly admits that he has not tried this latter almost Spartan method— 
probably having found the nuts a perfect cure; however, he is quite right to 
recommend the more athletic practice to the younger clergy; and, indeed, if 
we may do so without presumption, we should advise them to begin early in life 
with the exercise, and try the nuts, if necessary, in later years. 

We fear there is little more in the Dean’s essay, except some good anecdotes ; 
and the only moral which this, like so many other chapters of advice on the 
same subject, seems calculated to impress, is not anew, but certainly a valuable 
one: ‘‘ Know your defects, and cure them if you can.” HE. R. H. 


The Folk-Speech of Cumberland and some Districts Adjacent ; being Short Stories 
and Rhymes in the Dialects of the West Border Counties. By ALEXANDER 
eee F.S.A. London: John Russell Smith. Carlisle: George 

oward. 


Waen John Kemble defended his pronunciation of wind by the clever 
repartee— . 
“T cannot find it in my mind to say wind, 

But I can find it in my mind to call it wind,” 


he grounded his defence upon a supposed universal consistency in the English 
language. At that time dialects were generally held to be only vulgar declen-' 
sions from the pure speech of the country. English history practically dated. 
from the Norman Conquest. The varied influences exercised by the different 
Saxon races, so to term them, by the Danes, by Norwegian immigrants, by 
Celtic blood,’ and in later times by settlers from the Continent, upon our habits 
of thought and action, our arts and manufactures, our religion, and our lan- 
guage, were hardly recognised. Even now there is much to be done in the 
way of tracing them, and consequently in forming larger conceptions of their 
bearing, especially upon politics and religion. 

Meanwhile, such efforts as those of Mr. Gibson are most valuable as affordin 
materials for the study of the different dialects in Great Britain. If a 
dialectical expression is educated out of the land, such books will supply the 
chief monuments of what once existed. Their value will of course depend upon 
the fidelity with which they render the modes of thought and speech prevalent 
amongst the country-folk whom they represent. ere Mr. Gibson claims 
‘superiority over most of the earlier workers in the same philological ground 
in respect of the greater purity of” his “dialect.” And as far as the Cumbrian 
Folk-speech at least is concerned, there seems to be no reason to doubt that he 
has maintained his claim. His ‘‘ Stories and Rhymes”, have the freshness of 
nature about them, which belongs to such ‘‘ hempen home-spuns,” and betokens 
a thorough acquaintance with the talk of Cumberland. And on the whole he 
has managed the spolling very well, a matter of no little difficulty. 

There is certainly a raciness and humour which belong peculiarly to country 
tales. ‘Bobby Banks’s (sic) Bodderment” affords a charming instance of 
these. Banks’s wife Betty, who “ was ola’s a top marketer,” being unfortu- 
nately “‘fashed sadly wid t rheumatics iv her back,” he went to Keswick to 
do the marketing instead. His tender spouse, being strongly convinced of the 
want of bright intellect in her lord and master, as well as of his inclination on 
occasions to smother what wits he had, carefully instilled before starting into 
this “ clot-heid,” as she affectionately called him, that there were eleven things 
to buy and bring home. ‘Noo thwll mind an’ forgit nowteP Ther’ t 
check, an’ t’ tape, an’ t’ threed, that’s three things—t’ tea, an’ t’ sugger, an’ 1? - 
soat, an’ t’ seap, an’ t starch, an’ t stedn blue, an’ t ribbin’ stiff, an’ t’ bacca— 
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described, renders the book of the brilliant court preacher of Gotha eminently 
readable, We have no doubt that some English readers who look into it will 
be delighted to find in a yolume of German theology such writing as we are 
accustomed to look for in our own leading journals, especially in those which 
indulge largely in sarcasm, instead of the learned but exceedingly unartistic 
dissertations which German theologians generally offer to the public.” Dr. 
Schwarz is indeed a man of consummate artistic skill, and his book, as far ag 
its literary character is concerned, might be regarded as classical. There are, 
however, grave faults in it—so grave as scarcely to be counterbalanced by its 
literary merits. Woe question very much whether. the author can justly be 
regarded, not as the historian, which he does not claim to be, but even as & 
contributor to the history of the theology of his country. In one who takes up 
the historical pen, we are entitled to look for the endeavour, at least, to be fair 
and impartial. But this book is throughout a polemic, often fiercely and scorn- 
fully so, the work of one who is himself standing in the midst of a hot theo- 
logical contest, and takes advantage, not with perfect fairness, of his temporary 
position as an historian to use, the tomahawk and scalping-knife on the heads 
of his opponents. In some parts of the book we have very unjust depreciation, 
and what sometimes amounts to caricature, of those theologians who are on the 
opposite side from the author, while on other pages we have undue and extra- 
vagant praise of his own theological allies. 

Notwithstanding these grave blemishes in the book as an historical produc- 
tion, we recommend it as being well worth reading by those who wish to see 
an animated, if not altogether correct, picture of the battle of the Faith as itis at 
present fought in the “mother country of Europe.” And although, as we have 
said, the author generally writes with a strong bias, his fine insight and inner 
sense of what is due to truth, of which no man of genius is utterly destitute, 
sometimes wring from him concessions to opponents and opposing principles, 
of which a mere coarse-minded partisan would have been incapable. 
such acts of justice been a little more numerous, he might have earned the 
title of a generous foeman. The usual bias, as well as the tendency to lucid 
intervals of fairness, is apparent in the following extract from an interesting 
account of ‘‘The Berlin Orthodoxy and its Visible Head, Hengstenberg : ”— 


“Tt may certainly be asked what connection has this restoration of old orthodoxy 
with modern theology? And what claim has a movement, which appears nothing but 
a strange anachronism, to be embraced in the course of the development of our science? 
How can that which possesses only a pathological interest, find a place as a spiritual 
factor in the history of the most modern time? It is undeniable that much of the 
advance and practical importance of the movement, especially in our own fatherland, 
was owing to external circumstances, to the special fervour of certain persons, and to the 
skilful manner in which this fervour, which had been calculated on from the beginning, 
was taken advantage of. But it would be equally unhistorical and unjust to refuse to 
give another explanation besides the outward, to this movement. It cannot be doubted 
that in it cerlain mighty currents of the time were making themselves felt, instinctive 
powers which, however confused they may have been, however they were misunderstood. 
and misguided, did nevertheless point to a practical need which demanded satisfaction. 
This excrescence had a certain historical necessity; and there lay a germ of truth in 
this caricature of truth! Althongh there was much in the movement forced and got 
up, much that was artificial and hypocritical, it was by no means simply a product of 
Berlin industry, the fruit of political reaction. We must again allude to those grave 
convulsions which at the beginning of the century agitated the life of the nations, and 
to the war of freedom with its sacrifices true evon to death, and its earnest experiences 
which left such deep traces behind. The flame of religion, which had seemed almost 
extinguished, was kindled anew among the German people. This religious fervour of 
the people after deliverance from great dangers, this prayer of thanksgiving to which 
the whole nation lifted up its hands, was the soil on which the seed of the new ortho- 
doxy was sown. It was a national need taken advantage of by theological narrowness. 
It was true practical belief misdirected into dogmatic orthodoxy! It cannot be alto- 
gether accidental that a considerable number of the orthodox theologians of Germany 
at one time belonged to the students’ political associations. Names, lke Hengstenberg, 
Vilmar; Krummacher, Harless, Guericke, and Heinrich Ranke, with whom were asso- 
ciated such non-theologians as Carl von Raumer, Wackernagel, Stahl, and H. Leo, 
show that a portion of the members of the students’ associations, in their strivings after 
nationality, came to make such an application of this idea of nationality to religion and 
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to the.Church as to seek for a right, massive, firm, national Christianity in Luther's 
sense of the word. The whole existing theology appeared too spiritualistic, too delicate 
. and fine-spun, too sensitive and indefinite, to lay hold of the vigorous and realistic 
character, although it might satisfy cultured and intellectual men. There existed indeed 
a deep gulf between the new spiritual culture introduced by the leaders of our philo- 
sophy and poetry, and the needs of the people. And until that gulf was filled up, 
until the new theology was really brought near to the people, and had passed over into 
the flesh and blood of their imaginations and wills, there existed nothing to offer suc- 
cessful resistance to the attempt to return from rationalism back to the old orthodoxy, 
and from the wilderness of the Aufklarung to seek for a path into the promised land of 
the Reformation era, 

“ It was certainly a bound; but how far cannot one go by a bold bound over that 
ugly ditch which in Germany separates the degradation of the people from the heights 
of its literature, from the so-called intellectual and cultivated? And was it not easier 
to make this bound than to proceed by the long circuitous road of a gradual deepening 
and spiritualizing of the popular religion? And were there not representatives of this 
popular need, of whom I shall name only one, Claus Harms, whose religion was genuine 
and original, flowing like a fresh mountain spring from the depths of the spirit, who 
might truly be said to bring Luther back to recollection, and to bring into contrast with 
the blasé and overwise culture of the time the faith and strength, the reality and child- 
like character of the great Reformer? I confess that when I think on that man, and how 
he brought into his theological and Church strivings all the strong endurance and child- 
like loveableness of his race, and how he stands like a patriarch in the Holstein Church, 
and when I think on the kindred characters, Heubner and Claudius, I must admit that 
there was a certain inner truth and legitimacy, for some natures at all evénts, in this 
endeavour to return to Luther.” 


The best parts of Dr. Schwarz’s book are the sketches of the personalities of 
srr theologians. The following, of Tholuck, has much truth in it, and is very 
cleyer :— - 


“T will embrace this opportunity of dwelling at some length on the position and 
significance of this celebrated theologian, as he certainly occupies a very remarkable 
position in the development of modern theology. His characteristic is that he cannot 
be classified. Strictly speaking, he belongs to none of the above-mentioned theological 
parties; and for this reason, that he belongs to them all. He has, in virtue of his re- 
markable mobility and power of appropriation, borrowed something from every one, and 
he plays in all the colours of modern theology. It was formerly customary to reckon 
him with the Pietists. Erroneously, however, if by Pietism is understood the old 
heart-felt, but monotonous and narrow piety of the Spener school. A certain tinge of 
pietism is natural to him, but he wants the essential—poverty of spirit. He is an inge- 
nious eclectic, a theologian touched by all the influences of modern culture. He has 
taken something from the speculative theology, and from the theology of Schleiermacher, 
‘without being satisfied with either. With his aphoristie mode of thinking, he must ever 
be repelled by the clearness of conception and the systematic spirit of these schools. 
Least of all can he be numbered among the orthodox, either among the Bible orthodox, 
or confessional orthodox. We may rather say that to a certain extent he has sympathy 

_ With all the heresies of modern times. He is far too mobile and subjective to resign 
himself to the letter of the Scripture or of a formulary. . . . There is no dogma he has 
not modified and left upon it the impress of his own subjectivity ; no critical question 
with regard to which he has not made concessions. The'opposition between modern 
belief and old orthodoxy, between the unsubstantial religiosity of feeling and the substan- 
tial though externally dogmatic religion, comes forward in no living theologian so dis- 
tinctly as in Tholuck, A peculiar combination of a lively fantasy, imagination, cool 
understanding, varied knowledge, and sharp biting wit. A combination recalling the 
Romanticists and their religion of phantasy. Once, in an academical oration, he men- 
tioned, as the representatives of the theological faculty of Halle, the names of A. H. 
Franke and J. S. Semler, and characterized them as the two spiritual factors by the 
reconciliation and combining of which the task of our theology would find its solution. 
By this he pretty distinctly described his own endeavour to combine pietism with criti- 
cism, the strong faith of a Franke with Semler’s tendency to learned revolution. The 
only pity was, that by this combination neither the one nor the other side got justice ; the 
faith wanted that childlike power and simplicity which founded the Halle Orphan- 
house, and to the varied historical knowledge there was wanting the cunning power of 
following up traces, which rendered Semler the greatest theologian of his time. Tho- 
Tuck’s pre-eminent talents are phantasy and wit. Combined with this there is most 
varied knowledge, which, when set in motion by his wit and phantasy, presents striking 
kaleidoscopic pictures. But much is wanting in order to give to his rich and brilliant 
knowledge the power of bringing conviction. Correctness, order, connection, and self- 
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reliant independence are all absent. And although the citations from sacred and profane 
authors are innumerable, tho allusions and quotations from poets and philosophers of all 
centuries brought forward to establish or glorify the faith are beautiful and rich ; still 
all this expenditure of spirit only flashes up like a firework exhibition, and leaves 
nothing behind it but glimmering twilight. ‘Tholuck, however, has done great and 
memorable service by the personal influence which he has exercised. Many thousands 
of our living practical theologians are evidences of this. But we rather suspect that a 
great number of thoso so influenced might apply to him the words in ‘ Faust,’ — 


‘Thou hadst the power to draw me to thyself, 
But power to hold me fails.’ 


One cannot wonder that the best of his scholars went over later into other theological 
camps, to the right or to the left, and especially found rest in strict confessionalism. 
How was it possible for the majority to remain satisfied with this arbitrariness of sub- 
jective ingenuity, this orthodoxy completely caricatured by an admixture of modernism ?”” 


We cannot refrain from adding to our already long extracts another. 
Julius Stahl, the great leader of the Conservative party, and the opponent of 
Bunsen in ecclesiastical matters, is thus depicted :— 


“ The party which prides itself on birth and Christianity, in whose service this parvenu, 
the son of a Jewish cattle-dealer, was enlisted, lost by his death (10th August, 1861) 
the one man of genius and eloquence it possessed. His high talents indeed appeared. 
the more remarkable from the dark background of the Prussian Herrenhaus, the Church 
assemblies and Pastoral conferences, the county nobles and pastors, in contrast with 
which they seemed brilliant indeed. No wonder that an assembly so poor in thought 
itself, should have greeted with clamorous applause and bowed before one who so well 
understood the art of giving a show of reason and justice to their hated privileges and 
narrow theological ideas, and who could, to the surprise of his hearers, elevate their 
prejudices into great principles, having all the sanction of Christianity. He stood alone 
in all this assembly, whose shouts of applause must often have filled his fine spirit 
with disgust. The equal of men of the highest culturc—as a statesman not inferior to 
Disraeli in cutting polemic, only more earnest and sevore; nor to Guizot in grasp of 
his subject, only more dexterous and insinuating—he was condemned by an evil fate to 
listen to the gibberish of Hengstenberg, or to smile at the blundering buffoonery of 
Herr von Gerlach. His talent was that of his race—acuteness and wii, brilliant anti- 
theses, delicate points. He knew how to characterize with acuteness the great move- 
ments of the time, and to find a suitable formula for all the prominent phenomena of 
the intellectual world. . . . But although his mastery of characterization was thus 
great, his acuteness and ability as a debater marvellous, one thing was entirely want- 
ing—that which has been justly termed the ydp:opa of the German people; heart 
(Gemiith), the simple sonse of truth.” 


Strauss, Baur, Ewald, Ullmann, Bunsen, Rothe, Hase, and many other 
Teutonic theologians, are all described and characterized in a manner that will 
repay perusal. Perhaps the worst sketch in the book is that of Dr. Dorner, of 
Berlin. The recent hostile relations between Dr. Dorner and the party of Dr. 
Schwarz, cee they may explain, cannot excuse the feelings of animosity 
which have led the latter to blur and disfigure his picture of an eminent theo- 
logian anda good man, ` ‘ J. G., 
Die Heraklitischen Briefe. Ein Beitrag zur philosophischen und religions- 

geschichtlichen Litteratur. Von JACOB Seater Berlin: Verlag von 
‘Wilhelm Hertz. London: Williams & Norgate. 


_ $r foret in terris rideret Democritus,”—-‘‘ If Democritus were on earth, he 
would laugh,” said Horace. And so would Heraoleitos, though he was not the 
“laughing” but the “weeping philosopher,” if he were on earth, and knew 
AE OF the efforts that have been made to explain his philosophy. When 
Cudworth wrote his ‘‘ Intellectual System of the Universe,” which treated of 
everything and everybody, he called Heracleitos ‘‘a confounded philosopher,” 
and soon after dismissed him, showing something of that wisdom which Beza 
ascribed to Calvin, when he said, ‘‘ Calvinus sapuit quia non scripsit in apoca- 
lypsin.” Among the ancients this philosopher bore the name of ‘Hpdxherog ó 
oxoravec, “ Heracleitos the obscure ;” and it is recorded of Socrates, that having 
read his book ‘‘ On Nature,” he said that ‘‘ what he understood of it was very 
good, and he had no doubt that what of it he did not understand was equally 
good.” If it was so difficult to understand Heracleitos when his great work was 
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extant, we should have reckoned it hopeless to understand him now, when we 
have nothing of his writings but a few fragments preserved in other authors, and 
a fow letters which bear his name, but which no one believes to be genuine. 
Jacob Bernays, with’ the faith and patience of a German critic, has not 
despaired. Many years ago he wrote ‘‘ Heraclitea,” a book known to all 
students of philosophy, in which he treated of the Heracleitean doctrine with 
special reference to the fragments, and what is said of him by ancient authors. 
In the present work he undertakes a criticism of the Heracleitean letters, in- 
quiring into their origin, history, character, and how far they are of value in 
elucidating the philosophy of Heracleitos. The supposititious writings of the 
later Greeks form a literature of themselves. The reasons for writing books 
under the names of celebrated men‘were various. Sometimes they were political. 


` Anaximenes wrote Tprxdpavog, “ the three-headed monster,” a political pamphlet 


against Athens, Thebes, and Sparta,’ ascribing it to Theopompos, the old 
historian. A Roman rhetorician, whose date has not been fixed, wrote satires 
against Julius Cæsar, inscribed with the name of Sallust; and Mommsen has 
recently discovered that an actual contemporary of Cæsar introduced “ the 
innocent Livy,” speaking of what happened ‘in the time of the Scipios. 
Sometimes supposititious books were written for gain, because of the great 
prices that were given by private collectors in Rome.or Alexandria, and some- 
times they were the rhetorical exercises of those who were ambitious to imitate 
the great masters. Some of them are of more value than others; some, as the 
“Letters of Themistocles,” are mere chaff; but in others there are grains of 
wheat, which may be gathered .out of the chaff. In “ The Correspondence of 
Menander and Glycera,” we have pictures of Attic morality. In the “ Letters 
of Heracleitos” we may have traces of the philosophy of Heracleitos. They 
may have been written by one who had read the book “On Nature.” It is 
proved from Clement of Alexandria that this-book was extant in his time, that 
it was quoted by Qhristians against the idolatry of the Greeks in the middle of 
the second century. Hippolytos charges the Noetians with drawing their 
heresy from Heracleitos. As the Stoics used it for a text book, we may conclude 
that it existed till the dissolution- of the Stoic ‘schools. Now the first two of 
the Letters are substantially in Diogenes Laertius, so that they must haye been 
written while this book ‘‘On Nature” was in existence. The other letters 
could not have been much later; certainly, Bernays says, they were written while 
Greek was a living language. This chronological. connection is the foundation 
of the hope that some traces of the philosophy of Heracleitos may be found in 
the Letters. Schleiermacher, in his ‘‘ Heracleitos der Dunkle von Ephesos,” 
had already indicated this source of inquiry; and Larsalle, in his ‘* Die Philo- 
sopie Heracleitos des Dunklen von Ephesos,” had also touched on it. Butthe , 
latter, in! Bernays judgment, had not a knowledge of Greek sufficient to under- 
stand what the Letters said. The first létter is’ an invitation from Darius to 
Heracleitos that he would come to Persia and explain what he had said in his 
book ‘repi-gicewg. The second is ‘Heracleitos’ answer, declining the invitation, 
and telling the king that, unlike other men who had departed from truth and 
tight dealing, he had banished. wickedness and satiety (xépov) from his 
thoughts. Darius mentions the book by its title, and further speaks of the 
doctrine of eternal motion, and the capacity of contemplating it—@ewpiag kóspov 
roð clpmavroc Kal roy mò’ Tobrov cvpBawóv Twv, Amep toriy iv Gaorarn reipeva 
xivijoet. These words are compared with similar words from Plutarch, the Alex- 
andrian Clement, Simplicius, and Alexander Aphrodisiensis, where these writers ` 
speak of the doctrine of Heracleitos. These words also remind us of a second 
title which the book had, principally among the Stoics, Toóroç Koopou ‘Evoc, 
Hupravrwy. They also explain to us in what sensè Heracleitos used the word 
xéopoc, It was not the objective world, but the universe.. This was “the sdopog 
which was eternal, and is eternal, and will. be eternal.” Heracleitos.was not 
maintaining one world in opposition to.those who believed in many worlds, as 
Diogenes Laertius understood him. Alexander Aphrodisiensis has rightly ex- , 
plained the Heracleitean «éspoc as Acdratic. That order in which the universe. 
exists, and which has for its author-neither God nor man (otre rig Oedy ore, 
év@pwrwv). From this order all things take their:being. It is the ra wav, or as 
Heracleitos in Plutarch calls it, rd šóumrav, the Ionics loving the fall formof the 
words, In the secónd letter Heracleitos said that he put from him all satiety, 
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the Adyoe, the Son or Wisdom of God. Heracleitos would not therefore have 
been wrong had the inscription on the altar been HPAKAEITO! E@ESIQI. 

The fifth letter is from Heracleitos to Amphidamas, in which he tells Amphi- 
‘damas that he is afflicted with dropsy ; but Heracleitos must not be conquered 
by sickness, rather sickness must bow before the spirit of Heracleitos. .The 
sixth letter is also to Amphidamas, in which he abuses the physicians for their 
ignorance. He speaks of them as empirics who kill and get gain. In these 
two letters the critic finds some Heracleitean expressions, and though they do 
a noe on philosophy, they may haye been written by the same author as 
the first. 

The seventh letter is to Hermodoros. Heracleitos speaks of a law made by 
the Ephesians that every man who did not laugh was to be regarded as an 
enemy to the human race. He tells the Hphesians that he does not laugh, not 
because he despises men, but because he is grieved for their wickédness. In 
the description which Hoeracleitos gives of the wickedness of the Ephesians, the 
critic finds some things which could only be written by one who was familiar 
with the Bible. They were accused of eating ‘flesh with the life,” serving 
false gods, blasphemy, murder, adultery, robbery. In the eighth letter, which 
is also addressed to Hermodoros, Heracleitos speaks of a dream in which he 
saw all the rulers of the'world with bended knees, and their hands on their 
mouths, obeying the laws of Hermodoros, which were laws of righteousness. 
In the ninth, and last, he asks Hermodoros how long men are to be wicked. 
The Ephesians had banished him, ‘‘the best of men.” He discourses of the 
. happiness of the good man, who alone is free, and of the misery of the bad 
man, who alone is a slave. Instead of banishing good men, to them alone 
should be given the rights of citizenship. This letter is unlike the others, in 
being ethical rather than speculative. Bernays finds it full of Stoic morality. 
«“ Only the wise man is free, every unwise man is aslave,” said Zeno, as Cassius 
quotes him in Diogenes Laertius. Davus, Horace’s slave, under the protection 
of the Saturnalian freedom, lectures his master with this doctrine of the Stoic. 
It is found in Philo, in a biblical form, and again in Cicero, Seneca, and 
Epictetus. : i 

Bernays concludes with a recapitulation of his arguments. It is impossible, 
he says, that all the letters oval have had only one author. To the two first, 
which are mentioned by Diogenes Laertius, a later and less practised writer has 
added the third. An aktanether different tone and spirit reign in the fourth. It 
was evidently written by a believer in the Bible, but whether Jew or Christian 
evidence is wanting. The-same author probably wrote the seventh, in which 
the rigid morality of the Bible is applied to the various sides of heathen life. 
The ninth is so entirely occupied with Stoic doctrines as to render it improbable 
that it came from the same hand. The eighth, for even stronger reasons, can- 
not be ascribed to the same authorship as the ninth. The fifth and siath may 
have been written by the author of the philosophical part of the fourth. There 
is one external sign that this one mentions the name of Huthykles, the accuser 
of Heracleitos. : ; 3 

We hayo made the review of this book longer than usual. It is a rare piece 
of criticism. Richard Bentley himself, in his greatest effort, the “ Dissertation 
on the Epistles of Phalaris,” can scarcely dispute the palm for learning and 
ingenuity with Jacob Bernays. J.H. 


Logarithmisch-Trigonometrische Tafeln mit sechs Decimalstellen. Von D. O. BRE- 
MIKER, Berlin: Nicolaische Verlagsbuchhandlung. London: David Nutt. 
We have already noticed, in a former number of the Review, Dr. Bremiker’s 


Logarithm Tables, with set decimal places, specially adapted for the use of 
schools, This is the third and last Lieferung, J. H. 


Indogermanische Chrestomathie. Von Auaust SoHLEIOHER. Weimar: Hermann 
Böhlau. London: Williams & Norgate. i 
AUGUST ScnLEIOHER is the author of a Composition Grammar of the Indo- 
Germanic languages. The present volume is a kind of sequel or companion to 
that grammar. It consists of specimens in the way of short reading lessons 
from eleven Indo-Germanic languages, with glossaries appended to each. The 
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MR. LECKY’AND THE UTILITARIANS. 


History of Eurepean Morals, from Augustus to Charlemagne. By 

. W. E. H. Lzcxy, M.A. London: Longmans, 

My. Lecky’s First Chapter. By J. Montey. “The Fortnightly 
Review,” May, 1869. London: Chapman & Hall. 


HE time being now past for the usual reviews of Mr. Lecky’s new 
book, it is desirable to consider whatever may seem a sufliciently 
conspicuous result of its publication to warrant particular attention. 
Mr. Lecky begins his work with a chapter in which he proclaims 
himself a supporter of the Intuitional School of Moral Philosophy, 
and in which, at the same time, he prosecutes an adverse criticism of 
the Utilitarian Scheme of Morals. Such a chapter could not fail to 
engage, the attention of the eager defenders of Utilitarianism. The 
Fortnightly could hardly be expected to keep silence under the pro- 
vocation which such a chapter was certain to occasion, and it is worth 
while to inquire with what success it has spoken. Mr. Morley is the 
writer of the reply to Mr. Lecky. To us the special interest of the 
article from the pen of the able Editor lies in its bearing upon what. 
he calls,“ the arch-controversy of morals.” We propose now to 
consider how far that controversy stands affected by the encounter 
of these two representatives of the opposite schools. 

That the result must be matter of considerable importance in the 
eyes of Mr. Morley and his coadjutors, this article on Mr. Lecky’s 
first chapter abundantly proves. There are sad lamentations over 
Mr. Lecky’s failure, and over'the application of his fine gifts to such 
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unsatisfactory work. But in addition, there are strong assertions of - 
the high degree in which the progress of ethical philosophy is de- 
pendent on Utilitarianism. We are told that Mr. Lecky’s failure “ is 
particularly to be regretted, because the development of the utilitarian 
or beneficential ethics is more and more evidently the next. advance 
in moral-philosophy.” And again :— ` 

“ Utilitarianism, either in its grosser form, or, with better minds, in its 
form as a highly rationalised’ kind of Christianity, may be described as 
practically the dominant creed of the time; and there are many reasons for ` 
believing that it fits in more naturally and “closely with ruling tendencies of 
other kinds than any other substitute that offers for the creeds that are 
falling?” 

If all this seem so plain, there is occasion for those who think exactly 
` the opposite to indicate the reasons for their conviction. 

That the triumph of. Utilitarianism in our day is not quite so sure ` 
as Mr. Morley proclaims, we think is shown both in the publication 
of Mr. Lecky’s work and in the criticism of it here under notice. 
Mr. Morley himself being witness, “ every scholar must admire Mr. 
Lecky’s diligence, research, and power of graceful expression,” and 
an author of these qualifications has been at pains to set forth at 
‘ length the grounds on which he deems the utilitarian theory of 
“morals insufficient and objectionable. Whatever judgment be formed 

of the success of Mr. Lecky’s argument, the fact o£ its publication 
does not seem to point exactly in the direction in which facts should 
point to sustain Mr. Morley’s opinion. Evidence, of uneasiness 
appears in’ the fierceness of the onslaught made on the first chapter. 
` If the triumph of utilitarianism had been so certain, and Mr. Lecky’s 
failure so plain as the article in The Fortnightly makes it appear, the 
critic’s part might have been performed with more moderation and 
calmness. ‘“ One of the most lamentable and mischievous confusions 
of thought in the history of literature!” “The most marvellous mis- 
understanding aid confusion!” And that as to “the alphabet of 
the history of ethical theory,” which is “ familiar to lads who, are 
examined for competitive examinations, and is well known to the 
upper class in every enlightened ladies’ school!” This is very 
dreadful. Only, if it be all true, one feels disposed to ask, What is 
the good of making so much ado? Or, if. there be no‘respite from 
the critic’s task, might not readers be saved the reiteration of these 
frightful superlatives ? 

While objecting to the lavish use of superlatives, however, we are 
very far from complaining of. the exposure of confusion of thought ° 
in philosophical writing. On the contrary, such exposure is a ser- 
vice to the cause of truth: not easily over-estimated. We agree with 
Mr. Morley that it is “very desirable that all who take an interest 
in moral philosophy should protest against this spirit,” author 
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` has been’speaking of being “ unhappily accùstomed to confusions”), 
<“ whenever it breaks ‘out, whether it be in the lectures of: university 
professors of casuistry, or in light works of historical philosophy 
especially adapted for the use of circulating libraries.” Al engaged 
in the- service of philosophy will own the advantage to the general 
cause of having critical eyes sweeping over every contribution which 
is offered to the scientific thought of our times. Under this con- 
viction, we shall venture to glance over Mr. Morley’s critique. 
While belonging to the intuitional school of morals, we are not 
prepared to support Mr. Lecky throughout; but we are inclined to 
inquire whether he has received justice, and whether justice has 
been done to the views which he represents. 

Mr. Morley very fairly claims that in any criticism of Utilitarianism, 
the best form of the theory should be selected for assault, and not the 
worst. A critic’s power should be brought to bear, not on the selfish 
development of the: doctrine, but upon that form of it which lays 
down the fundamental maxim that we seek. the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. We should turn away from “the air of very 
marked coarseness and meanness” with which the theory is presented 
by Mandeville, and in a much less degree by Paley; and we should 
direct’ notice to the more refined and elevated form of the theory 
presented in more recent times, and specially in our own day. All 
this is reasonable, and Mr. Morley certainly cannot be going too far 
in presuming that Mr. Lecky “would fully admit the obligation.” 
However thorough-going the antagonism of opposite schools of phi- 
losophy, it were a disgrace if the adherents of either sought to place 
others in the worst conceivable position for their defence.. Certainly, 
let us criticise Utilitarianism in its best. form; and let us expect also 
that utilitarian critics will survey the most favourable examples of 
the intuitional doctrine. : 

Mr. Morley very properly puts in the front of his criticism the 
distinction, between the two fundamental points on which the In- 
tuitional and Utilitarian schools ‘are opposed to each other. There 
are two questions essential to all ethical inquiry. These are briefly 
indicated by Mr. Morley thus :—“ The first, What is Duty ?*: The 
second, What is Conscience?” ‘The history of ethical philosophy 
does not. show that this distinction has heen always kept in view so 
carefully as it should have been. The distinction itself, however, is 
clear as noonday. The first question has to do with what constitutes 
certain actions right and others wrong. The question is raised on the 
understanding that a moral character does belong to certain forms of 
action, Whether that be on account. of what these actions are in 
themselves, or on account of.the consequences to which they lead, 


# We should have preferred to state-the question thus :—What is Moral Good? . ,- 
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school, you will find statements concerning sentiment, judgment, 
determination of the soul, and con&ciousness; but do these state- 
ments apply to the criterion of moral distinctions, or to the exercise 
of individual minds? ` Are they not present in these writings in 
connection with discussions as to the moral faculty? Most obviously. 
All these statements, more or less accurate as they may be, concern 
views advanced as to the moral faculty, and are here set down in ' 
the wrong place. Sentiment, judgment, determination of the soul, 
consciousness, all belong to the region of psychology. If, then, , 
their introduction ‘at this stage be correct, Mr. Morley has failed 
in drawing the distinction between the two issues, which belong to 
“the alphabet of the history of ethical theory.” If their intro- 
duction: at this stage- be incorrect, Mr. Morley has involved the 
discussion in confusion. These are the alternatives; and as Mr. 

. Morley strongly asserts that he is right in distinguishing the funda- 
mental issues, and we agree with him in the assertion, we are shut 
up to the conclusion that Mr. Morley has involved the discussion in 
confusion at the very outset, and is thus chargeable with the error 
so strenuously pressed home upon Mr. Lecky. 

There is only one escape from this result, that is, the ‘assertion 
that the Intuitionalists are themselves the originators of the con- 
fusion. Is, then, Mr. Morley merely the recorder of confusion 
actually existing, or is he the producer of the confusion? A glance 
over the field of history would suffice to dscover how hopeless must 
bethe attempt to show that Intuitionalists place the criterion of right 
and wrong in sentiment, or judgment, or consciousness. Some ques- 
tion might be raised as to Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, who wrote at 
a transition period in the history of philosophy, when the distinc- 
tion between the moral standard and the moral faculty was not so 
scrupulously maintained as it should have been. Butler made a 
marked advance in regarding conscience as a principle of reflection, 
and establishing its supremacy. Yet it may be admitted that he 
also was content too much to regard rectitude as conformity with 
human nature. But even in reference to these three authors, it can 
be shown by abundant evidence, that their disquisitions proceed upon 
the acknowledgment of the radical difference between the standard 
of morals and the moral faculty. Besides these, the simple mention 
of .Cudworth, Price, Reid, Kant, Stewart, Archer Butler, and 
M’Cosh, is sufficient to show how needless it is to go into details in 
proof of the assertion that the intuitional school has uniformly dis- 
tinguished between.the standard of morals and ethical psychology. 
‘But Mr.'Morley hiniself has, by a very ample declaration, relieved 
us from the necessity of presentizig evidence in detail, for he says, 

*«« These two issues are quite distinct from one another in thought, 
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are not at present attempting to indicate the philo- 
by which all this is established, but are simply ex- 
ure of the doctrine, that some statement of it may be 
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»f rectitude constitute the standard of moral excellence. 
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its opposite. We are glad that bantering must bear witness ' 
striving after the lofty, rather than contentment with the low. 

The utilitarian doctrine is presented by Mr. Morley in the foll 
ing form :— 

“ According to another doctrine, the standard is to be sought in 
pleasurable or painful consequences of actions to all the persons who 
affected by them ; if these consequences are favourable to the happine 
persons affected, then ithe actions are right; if they are unfavourable, 
the actions are wrong.” ` 
Such a standard as this we think incapable of enduring a reas: 
test. Into this, however, we do not at present enter. Meanw 
accepting the statement of the doctrine held, it must be evident 
complete is the severance between the two schools. In the one 
pleasure is the standard, in the other principle ; in the one case 
quality is in the consequences, in the other it is in the action it 
in the one case right depends on man’s sensibilities, in the < 
upon what is superior to human existence. 

We may remark, in passing, that the current names of the 
schools of moral philosophy unfortunately carry a referenc 

different problems in the controversy,—the intuitional pointir 
the means of recognising moral distinctions, that is, to the que 
concerning the moral faculty; whereas the utilitarian points t 
standard. as discovered in consequences. Mr. Morley’s sugge 
of the name Beneficiential for Utilitarian is unavailing, as it ay 
to neither of the problems, and carries the erroneous suggestior 
the utilitarian theory is alone beneficent in spirit and applica 
whereas the intuitional theory gire at least equal prominen 
beneficence. 

We pass on now to consider how far Mr. Morley has been su: 
ful in his statement of the second point at issue, namely, that 
cerning the moral faculty. He says, very properly, that 
question lies in the region of what is called ethical psychology, 
then he puts the question thus,— What is the origin and r 
that faculty by which man, discriminating between right and w 
is impelled towards the one and away from the other?” He 
two things referred to, and apparently both within the regi 
ethical psychology; whereas we are meanwhile in search of 
one. The first is put in a merely parenthetical clause. It 
discriminating between right and wrong. The second receive 
prominent position in the sentence. It is that faculty by w. 
man. is impelled towards the right and away from the wrong. Y 
of these two is the one really wanted, and which is the one to 
aside? Are we seeking for a cognitive power, or for an imf 
power? Mr. Morley takes it for granted that we are seeki 
‘impelling power, and in this we think he is entirely at faul 


as been stated, what must be the second question? Must it 

his,—How are we enabled to distinguish between what is rig- 
‘hat is wrong? Is there a moral faculty? And, if there be, v 
:s nature? Plainly, power of discrimination between righ 
‘rong must como before impulse fo the one and away fro 
ther. So sensible is Mr. Morley of this, that in the act of ; 
rominence to the other, he feels it needful to insert the no 
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yet hardly sufficient. The question is as to a faculty, and v 
old it is a fact or quality of our mental constitution. Is not th 
emely vague? If it be a fact, what is the nature of the fact 
; intellectual, emotional, or volitional? If-it be a quality, ho 
we describe the quality? The only approach to an answer seer 
> in the statement that those who hold by the doctrine of an i: 
stive moral sense, will regard the faculty as original. That tho 
account conscience a moral sense, will consider it an origin 
lty is certain ; but it is to be borne in mind that only a sm: 
iber of those belonging to the intuitional school regard conscien 
moral sense. And besides, the description of conscience as mor 
e is not the most recent form of the intuitional doctrine as 
cience; whereas, by common consent, criticism is to be direct 
2 the most recent development of the doctrine criticised. On t 
itional side, the most commonly received view of the moral facul 
ants it intellectual in its nature, and does not account it- as 
©, . 
Ve have next Mr. Morley’s representation of the utilitari 
wer to the question, What: is the genesis of conscience? Whi 
ald properly have been, What is the nature of conscience? “A 
ling to another theory, the conscieytious feelings of men are t 
plex product of a number of simple first properties of mi 
ided in certain proportion and coloured in a certain way by ec 
on, tradition, and various other circumstances.” We beg pard 
venturing to say to so distinguished a member of the utilitari 
zol as Mr. Morley, that this is not a very satisfactory statem 
che doctrine maintained by the school to which he belongs. \ 
nt, however, that some allowance is to be made here. Judgi 
n the very varied answers which the several adherents of 1 
ool have given, it does not seem a very easy thing to say what 
utilitarian doctrine of conscience; for, as Mr. Morley admits 
Utilitarians, “they differ among themselves as to its analysis £ 
position.” - Indeed, so great is the diversity on this point, t 
r member of the school undertakes a serious responsibility 
xmpting to speak for the whole. The nature of conscience i 
ading perplexity of utilitarianism.. But let us consider I 
rley’s statement. First, the statement, couched in general ter 
it is, and framed with a most cautious reserve, clearly conce 
: genesis, and not the nature of conscience. Had it been m 
dicit, it might have involved some indication of the nature of 
ulty, as well as its genesis. The only hint we have is found 
: exchange of the name, conscience, for the expression, “ the c 
mtious feelings.” Is, then, conscience of the nature of feelir 
d if it be, how does the feeling come to be designated conscienti 
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Before examining the criticism of the first passage selected by Mr 
Worley for assault, we shall briefly explain its position. Mr. Lecky 
1as just indicated the nature of the intuitional and utilitariar 
loctrines. He has just mentioned that, according to the utilitarian 
‘that which makes actions ‘good is, that they increase the happines: 
or diminish the pains of mankind,” when he goes on to affirm tha 
‘if it proceeded no further than I have stated, it would have faile: 
so accomplish the task which every moralist must undertake.” H 
then adds, “It is easy to understand that experience may show tha 
certain actions are conducive to the happiness of mankind, and tha 
these actions may in consequence be regarded as supremely excellent 
The question still remains, why we are bound to perform them?” 
The seven words with which our quotation ends present the questio: 
to which Mr. Lecky speaks. The passage selected by Mr. Morley fo 
criticism immediately follows these words, and is this :— 

“If men, who believe that virtuous actions are those which experienc 
shows to be useful to society, believe also that they are under a natur: 
obligation to seek the happiness of others rather than their own when tt 
two interests conflict, they have certainly no claim to the title of inductive 
moralisis. They recognise a moral faculty, a natural sense of moral obl 
gation or duty, as truly as Butler or Cudworth.” { 

To this Mr. Morley makes the following reply :— 


“ Now, with the partial exception of Bentham, no inductive moralist 
repute ever omitted to recognise the existence of a moral faculty or co: 
sciousness of moral obligation. The inductive school deny that it is inna 
or natural in Mr. Lecky’s sense; they differ from the Intuitionalists as 
the genesis of conscience, and ‘they differ among themselves as to i 
analysis and composition, but not at all either from the Intuitionisis - 
from one another as to its existence as a derivative faculty.” § 


Mr. Morley thereafter speaks of what Mr. James Mill, Mr. Jot 
S. Mill, and Mr. Bain, have said as to ‘moral sense,” “‘ conscientio 
feelings,” and the psychological nature of “ the faculty of distinguis 
ing right and wrong.” He then adds :— 

“To take James Mill, Mr. J. S. Mill, and Mr. Bain out of the list 
inductive moralists,' is rather bold; yet that is what Mr. Lecky’s dictu 
comes to. Of course he did not mean this. Only, like a great ma: 
other people, he had never thought. clearly out nor realized what it is tl 
the experiential moralists do actually hold about the moral sense. WL 
they say is, that it is derivative, that its principles are the var ying produ 
of accumulated experience, and so forth; what they deny is that it 
innate, and its perceptions intuitive.” 

In these quotations our readers have the statements of both writ 
before them. It were hopeless for us to attempt to enter here at a: 

* Vol. i. p. 3. 

+ Tho Utilitarian school has no title to the distinctive name inductive. Each sch 


deals with psychology, and is thus far inductivo. 
$ Lecky, vol, i. p. 4; Fortnightly, No. xxix. p. 521. . § Ib, p 21, 
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ained this advantage, he says no more, but vanishes along the lin 
ı search of another weak point which may be assailed with eque 
ise. 

In such a case as this, it is needful to give some heed to what th 
citie does not say, as well as to what he does say. Granting, ther 
1at Mr. Lecky has given an advantage to his adversary by speaking 
fter a common practice, of the doctrine of obligation as if it wer 
lentical with the doctrine of a moral faculty, Mr. Lecky’s re: 
osition is untouched by Mr. Morley. The position is this, th: 
ioral obligation cannot be established on the basis of experienc 
‘o turn this position, it is not enough to allege, as is most truly don 
hat a moral faculty is maintained by those who reason only fro: 
xperience. Forif a moral faculty mean nothing more than a facult 
o recognise what is for a man’s own advantage, or for the advantag 
f the greatest number of fellow-creatures around him, in positir 
uch a faculty, the’ very point on which Mr. Lecky insists, is le 
msettled ; and if more than this be meant, the question is begge 
Wr. Lecky, therefore, has only to say, I give up this reference to tl 
noral faculty; I grant that Utilitarians generally hold that such 
aculty exists, but what I do say is this, that Utilitarians cann 
stablish any ground of moral obligation. In making such : 
iwcknowledgment, Mr. Lecky’s position is stronger than before, a 
Wr. Morley has not penned a word in reply. We are, indeed, to 
hat Mr. Lecky has given us a caricature, and not a, picture 
Utilitarianism, but there is no attempt to show in what respects M 
Lecky’s delineations are at fault, but the critic passes to consid 
other objections he has to offer, and in doing so passes away frc 
what is really the most important point in dispute. What is mor 
obligation ? says Mr. Lecky; and if there be such a thing, how 
it established on a utilitarian basis? Or, in the language of Mr. 
S. Mil, making the question apply to obligation to do good 
others, “ Why am I bound-to promote general happiness? If r 
own happiness lies in something else, why may I not give that t 
preference ?”’* What answer have Utilitarians to this question? X 
Lecky affirms they have none. Mr. Morley comes up, full of indi 
nation at the assertion, and marches past, giving none. What, th 
is the answer? Must we take it from Professor Bain,+ and adr 
that as fear is the origin of conscience, and utility the standard of rec 
tude, so utility, enforced by public opinion or by legal enactment, 
the source of obligation? Such an answer gives the difficulty the ¢ 
by. What warrant have the public to think for the individual, 
the Government to decide for the nation, or the majority to determi 
for the minority, on questions of morality? If any answer is to 

.* Utilitarianisin, p. 40. ` + Bain’s “ Emotions and Will,” pp. 273—294. 
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must have a moral character of ‘its own; it is liable to he 
ral judgment pronounced upon it; and cannot in itself be 
is of all moral obligation. But’ what means the appeal 1 
enthetically to the authority of Christ? We yield a profi 
nage to the matchless teaching of the Divine Saviour, and 
ling to be pointed to it in any circumstances, but what means 
geal in this case? Is it not a departure from the only avai 
m of proof, and thus a further acknowledgment of weakr 
rtainly this appeal cannot be allowed, as affurding any cont: 
n towards the object of our search, which is the natural grow 
wal obligation. We are constructing a philosophy, we are sec 
ethical system built from the foundation upwards by solid re: 
x, we are not interpreting the teaching of Christ. Beside 
estion if such an appeal can be legitimately made by Mr. 
ile maintaining, as he does in the book on Liberty, the in 
ateness of the New Testament ethics. It is no doubt true 
irist did teach that we should love our neighbours as ours 
d to this we understand Mr. Mill to refer. Such love is one « 
otive powers to which the- teaching of the Saviour points in 
secure right action. But it is not the highest of the n 
wers to which he directs our attention. And what is still 
serving of notice here, this feeling is not made the grou 
ligation, but is quite apart from it. Here also we are still 1 
quire what is the ground of obligation. And once more, pé 
e parenthetical appeal to the teaching of Christ, we follor 
ils remark as to the depth of feeling necessary to escap 
ficulty. Even here no advance is made, the feeling, ho 
sep, needs a reason for its support, and the difficulty is not es: 
> great seems to be the perplexity of Mr. Mill in this matter 
2is brought at length almost to the admission that somethin; 
> innate. He says :— 


“Tt is not necessary for the present purpose to decide whether the, 
` duty is innate or implanted. Assuming it to be innate, it is a 


aything innate in the matter, I see no reason why the feeling wl 
imate should not be that of regard to the pleasures and pains of otl 
[ot necessary for the present purpose to decide wheth« 
seling of duty is innate or implanted! This sounds oddly f 
hilosopher expressly professing to grapple with the questio 
ot this, as nearly as possible, a complete vindication of Mr. L 
ssertion? . Mr. Mill seems willing to accept the doctrine of « 
ion from: the intuitional school, if on these terms the mat 
lowed to rest.’ But here comes Mr. Lecky; refusing to let : 
- * Utilitarianism, p. 44. 


waive the question? “There is no reason,” he says, “why 
ig which is innate should not be that of regard to the 
and pains’ of others.”. No reason why “the feeling of 
ould not bea feeling of “ regard to the pleasures of others !” 
some confusion here. Are these not two different things? 
eeling of regard to the pleasure of others one thing, and is 
se of the duty of having regard to the pleasure of others 
ther thing? No doubt the sense of duty may be concerned 
rd to the pleasures and pains of others. All Intuitionalists 
dge this. It would be hard for any moralist to escape the 
igment. The sense of duty has to do with the pleasures 
ı of others so far as these are in our power, just as, within 
limits, it may-be concerned with the conduct of others, and 
ives, and their character. But all this being quite clear, 
ion as to the natural ground of moral obligation remains to 
ed.. 
he literature of Utilitarianism in such an incomplete state on 
rtant department of moral philosophy, as the above examples 
thére was room, as there was certainly need, for some attempt 
irt of Mr. Morley to show how mistaken it is in Mr. Lecky 
uj Utilitarianism cannot establish moral obligation, but is 
ed to leave all right conduct to depend on self-interest. The 
1 holds that it can be shown from experience that pleasure is 
l that pain is evil; ‘that to seek pleasure and shun pain is 
at some pleasures are of higher yalue than others, and it is 
zek the higher pleasures rather than the lower; and that it 
» seek'the pleasure of others and to lessen their pain, as well 
: for them the higher pleasures rather than the lower. But, 
sing admitted, the question remains, how can you on such a’ 
ha principle of moral obligation? Mr. Lecky affirms, and 
him right in affirming, that the thing is impossible. The 
tises in defence of Utilitarianism do not afford any reply 
tuitionalists can accept as sufficient, and which they are not 
by direct reasoning to prove insufficient. 
eferring to the somewhat novel attempt of Mr. Lecky to 
ume among intuitional moralists—a classification which we 
an to defend——Mr. Morley proceeds to examine Mr. Lecky’s 
3 to the utilitarian theory. The first of these objections is 
om the common language and feelings of men. We pass 
mee to language as quite secondary, that we may. deal with 
aid concerning’ the expérience of those who “simply follow 
sciousness, without endeavouring to frame systems of philo- 
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iy.” The utilitarian dopends expressly upon “ the interpre 
xperience.” Nevertheless Mr: Morley complains of Mr. J 
‘ing his appeal to the “simple consciousness of mankind.” 
. the conclusions adopted by Utilitarians, “ whether true or 
reached by a methodical and reasoned investigation of 
ce.” And then he asks indignantly, “ What sort of scic 
it can a writer have who supposes that he is overthrowing 
ions thus gained by merely confronting them with the s 
wed consciousness of mankind?” We reply, the spirit ` 
ated the maxim, Patet omnibus veritas; the spirit discover 
nilton’s words, quoted by the author in this very conne 
sychology is but developed consciousness.” Is not the exper 
ch is professedly interpreted by Utilitarians the experier 
kind; and if it be, must not the interpretation be capal 
.g verified by reference to the experience to which it ap} 
Mr. Morley’s understanding of the simple consciousnc 
kind will appear from the following quotation: “ Who 5 
eal to the simple consciousness of mankind as a standard c 
h of a theory in chemistry and in physiology ; and why sho 
itherwise in morals?” Nobody in his senses would appeal i 
iciousness of mankind as to a theory of chemistry or physic 
the obvious reason that consciousness has nothing to do 
er science.. Whereas every moralist must appeal to the cor 
sciousness, for morality has to do with the direction of indis 
To speak of such an appeal as implying that “morals ar 
eptible of scientific treatment ” is quite comical, for Mr. M 
self says most admirably, that moral science provides “a veri 
precise theory, corresponding with the order of observed fi 
se observed facts must be found in common experience. 
r be not, the moral theory is not an interpretation of ge 
srience, and cannot be applicable to it. 
he second objection is stated by Mr. Morley in a manner s 
sfactory, that we prefer to take the statement of it fron 
ky’s own pages, in these words :—“ The pleasure of viri 
which can only be obtained on the express condition of it 
ig the object sought.” * The position is clear, and the arg 
t be familiar to most readers. It is an admitted fact of 
asness that satisfaction is felt in the performance of duty,— 
a the performance of what is accounted right and recognis 
gatory. And the argument in opposition to Utilitarianism is 
ais theory makes the production of pleasure the very esser 
rightness of the action, to do what is right is, under this tk 
ek happiness ; but the happiness which is sought as an e 
* Hist. of European Morals, i. 36. ` 
dL. XII. Z 
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quite different from that which is obtained when the performance of 
duty is the end sought. "The one pleasure you strive for, and find as 
the result of the effort; the ‘other you cannot have when you strive 
for it as an end, but only when you strive after a different end. 
Thus it appears that the theory which makes the attainment of 
happiness the essence of virtue, excludes the possibility of con- 
templating, far less attaining, happiness in doing duty for its own 
sake. If the utilitarian theory is to make room for the acknowledg- 
ment of a distinct happiness of ‘this order, it can do so only by 
abstracting some pleasure from that which constitutes rectitude, and 
special reasons for this abstraction must be assigned, such as can 
harmonize with the theory. But so far is Mr. Morley from thinking 
that any such distinction is to be maintained, that he affirms that 
Utilitarians make “ the happiness conferred by virtue its character- 
istic distinction and recommendation.” * In thus attempting’ to 
grasp at happiness conferred by virtue, is the theory not over- 
thrown? That which confers’ must be distinct from that which is 
conferred ; and if virtue confers happiness, the happiness conferred 
cannot be the characteristic distinction of virtue. In this way Mr. 
Morley supplies materials for his own confutation. 
We must, however, refer shortly to Mr. Morley’s answer to Mr. 
Lecky’s objection. He says, “ First, the happiness which is the 
utilitarian standard of virtuous action is not merely the happiness of 
the agent; but of everybody affected by an ‘action.”+ This is quite 
correct; but it is no answer. It'is true that the happiness referred 
to by Utilitarians is the happiness of everybody affected by’ an 
action. But what Mr. Lecky says is, that there is a pleasure experienced 
by the agent, which cannot be embraced within the compass of that 
happiness which is made the standard of virtuous action. A critic is 
certainly in the dark who supposes that he is going direct to the . 
refutation of Mr. Lecky’s position when he speaks of the happiness 
of those affected’ by the action. ‘Mr. Morley says, further, “ The 
other blunder is equally curious. The utilitarian principle involves 
no narrowing of the immediate motives of the agent to the single 
one of his own’ pleasure.” Here also we aver Mr. Morley is the 
blunderer. As in the former case, the statement, though correct in 
` itself, is no answer. It is of no avail to say that the school which 
he represents does not narrow the motives-of.the agent to the single 
one of his own pleasure. This is certainly true. But what is affirmed 
is, that in embracing the pleasure of the agent as a distinguishing 
characteristic of virtuous action, the Utilitarians practically shut out, 
as a motive, the regard to duty in itself, and’ thereby exclude the 
` satisfaction experienced in performing duty for its own sake. If Mr. 


# Fortnightly, No. xxix. p. 528, t P. 526. X 
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Lecky had been affirming that Utilitarianism excludes every motive 
except a regard to personal satisfaction, Mr. Morley’s answer would 
have been to the point; but as this is not Mr. Lecky’s position, what - 
he has written is beside the point. 

While saying nothing to the purpose, Mr. Morley goes out of his 
way to say a good deal which is not to the purpose. He says, 
“ Utilitarian principles lay down nothing as to the reasons for which 
a man pursues a line of action.” Will this be admitted by Utili- 

_tarians generally? If it be, Utilitarianism is singularly defective as 
a system of morals, and its upholders have a singular readiness in 
avowing it. Mr. Morley next quotes Mr. Lecky’s words thus :— 
“A. feeling of satisfaction follows the accomplishment of duty for 
itself; but if the duty be performed solely through the expectation 
of a mental pleasure, conscience refuses to ratify the bargain.” On 
this passage Mr. Morley writes thus:—“ Quis negavit? We might 
mark, in passing, how this pattern intuitionist concedes here and 
elsewhere the prime utilitarian demand, ‘a feeling of satisfaction follows 
the accomplishment of duty. As if it were not. to this feeling of 
satisfaction that the utilitarian moralist appeals; though under its 
simpler name of pleasure, it is an ogre that drives Mr. Lecky out of 
his usual self-possession and usual fairness.” Mr. Lecky says that 
satisfaction is found in doing duty for its own.sake; but if duty 
be performed solely through the expectation of a mental pleasure, 
this alters the character of the action. And Mr. Morley asks, “ Quis 
negavit ?™ Does not the Utilitarian? Does he not make account of 
all the pleasure which-he supposes may follow a particular action, or 
which he has known by experience to have followed it, or which 
competent witnesses declare to have followed it in certain-cases; and 
doés he not then make account of the pain, which he supposes, or 
knows, or is told, is likely to follow it; and does he ‘not then put 
the pleasure and the pain into the scales to ascertain their relative 
weight; and does he not decide that the action is morally good and 
worthy of being done, if the pleasure turn out the heaviest? Some 
of our readers may ask if there be not great uncertainty connected 
with'this attempt to weigh the future in the scalesP As, however, 
we are not very clear on the point, we refer them to the Utilitarians 
for the gratification of their curiosity on this-matter. But this being 
the utilitarian method of setiling what is right in conduct, are there 
any‘ further pleasures or pains left out of account? If there be, all 
the consequences are not estimated, and we comé again upon the 
difficulty already pointed out. If there be not, Utilitarians do deny 
a subsequent satisfaction. Again, what can Mr. Morley mean by 
these words :—“ We might mark how. this pattern intuitionist 
concedes here and elsewhere the prime utilitarian. demand—‘a 
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We cannot profess any special acquaintance with the shades of 
departed logicians, but we think that this attempt to throw Mr. 
Lecky’s argument into logical form will hardly pass as successful. 
The distinction between action and things, even.though made con- 
spicuous by the help of italics, will not prove sufficient to conceal 
the failure. Judging from Mr. Lecky’s books, we scarcely think he 
would spend his time in producing such arguments as Mr. Morley 
has here formulated for him, and kindly offered to put down to his 
credit. The first portion of Mr. Lecky’s sentence is a statement of 
' the utilitarian doctrine, that the excellence of virtue consists solely - 
in its utility, or tendency to promote the happiness of men—a 
doctrine which Mr. Lecky, in common with all Intuitionalists, denies. 
How does Mr. Morley express this when presenting the argument in 
logical form? Thus: “ All virtuous actions are useful.” But this 
-is not Mr. Lecky’s proposition, nor is it the utilitarian doctrine, but 
a proposition on which Utilitarians and Intuitionalistsareagreed. It 
is, indeed, a mest innocent proposition, which Mr. Lecky would not 
think of contradicting, far less of attempting to reduce to absurdity ; 
for it is a most obvious and generally admitted fact that all virtuous 
actions are useful. When we pass to the next logical formule the 
case becomes worse. ‘All men are mortal.” Surely Mr. Morley 
does not mean to ask us to believe that this is a proposition analogous 
to that which Mr. Lecky is seeking to dispose of by a reductio 
ad absurdum? Jf he do, he must wish us to suppose that the 
“excellence,” or “cardinal distinction,” of humanity is found in its 
. mortality! We do not wonder that Mr. Morley should have 
penned this sentence in the first page of his article, —“ We are, it is 
true, most unhappily accustomed to confusions.” 

When such an adept as Mr. Morley has failed, we almost shrink 
from an attempt to put the argument into logical form; but if we 
may venture, we shall put it thus :— 

Utility is the sole excellence or cardinal distinction of virtue, 

But inanimate objects are possessed of utility, 

.. Inanimate objects possess that which constitutes the sole excellence 
of virtue. 

‘ If we are correct in putting the argument thus, the distinction 
between actions and things will not help towards its refutation. 
But, instead of dealing with the argument in any such form as this, 
Mr. Morley prefers to put it in a form which is a ridiculous carica- 
ture of the argument; then, feeling quite sure of victory, he becomes 
facetious, and says, “Suppose we substitute Welsh-rabbit for ‘virtue’ 
in Mr. Lecky’s proposition; this will be the argument:—If the 
excellence of Welsh-rabbit consists solely in its tendency to promote 
the happiness of men, a machine, or a fertile field, or a navigable 
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river, would all possess in a very high degree the elements of a 
Welsh-rabbit.” ` Without entering upon lengthened criticism, for 
which a most tempting field is thrown open here, we must state our 
reply with the utmost brevity. On the one hand, if the “element,” 
“sole excellence,” or, to use Mr. Morley’s terms, if “ the character-. 
istic distinction,” “quality,” or “essential condition” of Welsh- 
rabbit be “its tendency to promote the happiness of men,” this 
illustration is pertinent. ‘But, on the other hand, if the distinctive 
character of Welsh-rabbit is not its tendency to promote the happi- 
‘ness of men, this illustrative case, so facetiously introduced, is ' 
exceedingly wide of the mark. As, however, we are unwilling to 
deprive Mr. Morley of an illustration so very diverting, we would 
not urge its withdrawal, but would only remark that, if the relation 
between virtue and the happiness of men is the same as the relation 
between Welsh-rabbit and human happiness, morality is highly ~ 
honoured in being thus placed on a level with bread and cheese. 

We could have wished to have pushed our investigations further 
into the very interesting field which Mr. Morley has opened for us, 
but our limits render this impossible. We have examined what Mr. 
Morley has to say as to the two radical questions of ethical science ; 
we have followed his professed refutation of Mr. Lecky’s objections 
to Utilitarianism. And now contemplating the bearing of the whole ` 
on “the arch-controversy of morals,” we do not feel occasion to 
bewail any serious injury inflicted on Intuitionalism; nor can we 
admit that there is-much room for the generous acknowledgment 
that the Utilitarians have greatly strengthened their position. 

Í ni ' H. CALDERWOOD. 
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(ee gradual and steady diminution, in proportion to the increase 

of the population, of the number of young men entering what 
it is customary to call the learned professions, deserves more attention 
from statesmen than it has at present obtained. A comparison of 
the census of 1861 with that of 1851 gives some remarkable results 
in this particular. In law and medicine the comparative tables run 
as follows :— 








1851. 1861. 
Barristers . . . . . . 2816 . . 3,071 
Solicitors. 2... 2... 11,850}. . 11,386 
Physicians . . . . . . «L771. . 2385 
Surgeons and Apothecaries. 13,470 . . 12,030 
29,407 28,872 


In the number of clergy of the Church of England there is an 
apparent increase: the total for 1861 standing at 19,195, while 
that for 1851 is only 17,320. On examination, however, the increase 
not only disappears, but a progressive decrease becomes startlingly 
apparent, for the numbers of clergy up to forty years of age, as given 
in the column of ages, stand thus :— 


Under 25 30 35 40 
1851 . . 483 . . 2,161 . . 2,474 . . 2,189 
1861. . 887 . . 2,091 . . 2,548 . . 2,475 


Now, the decrease in the number of admissions to holy orders, which 
must have occurred in the ten years interval between the two 
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reckonings, cannot be accounted for on the hypothesis of decrease 
of demand, for new churches were built, and new districts constituted, 
with unexampled rapidity. In the parish of St. Pancras alone, a new 
church was, I believe, consecrated in every year of Mr. Dale’s cure. 
A comparison of the Clergy List of, say, 1841, with that of the 
present year, will show how great the number of churches built of 
late years has been.* Added to this, the number of services performed, 
and consequently of clergy required, in the more ancient edifices, ' has 
been during the same period greatly multiplied. Hence, as is 
notorious, clergy holding cures of souls have been for the last ten or 
twelve years absolutely wild for want of curates. Have the years 
that have passed since 1861 done anything towards meeting this 
want? Far from it. I find that in the five years ending with 1865, 
the young men who presented themselves to the bishops for ordina~ 
‘tion were fewer than those of the five years ending with 1805, by 
no less than three hundred and two.t Turn to schoolmasters. In 1851 
there were 1,665 schoolmasters under twenty years old; in 1861 
only 879. Now, whatever may be the case with other callings, that 
of a schoolmaster is thought to be just now particularly prosperous. 
The popular notion—true enough, I daresay—is that a schoolmaster 
in every rank of society is better paid and more highly considered. 
than in any former time. National schools in particular are thought 
to hold out prospects well worth the attention of young men. 
Probably the enormous diminution above shewn may be in part - 
accounted for by the great number of parish schools put in good 
order, and new masters appointed, between 1841 and 1851. Still 
this by no means accounts for the whole, or anything near it. Nor, 
however great the improvement may be, do young men who have 
become parish schoolmasters appear to be satisfied with their pay 
and position. Mr. Cowie says that “ninety-nine teachers trained at ` 
St. Mark’s haye left national schools, and are now conducting middle 
and grammar schools.” It would be worth while to ascertain, if it 
were possible, what were the merits of these young men as school- 
masters—whether they left national schools because they were too 
.good, or too bad, for their work. A sentence in the Report of the 
Schools Inquiry Commission leads to this question :— 


“The masters of private schools of this class [day schools at terms 
varying from four to six guineas a year] are very frequently men who have 
proved themselves incompetent for all othot occupations, and who take to 
teaching as a pis-aller,’ 


One would be still more curious to know how many masters from 
training colleges have forsaken teaching altogether, and sought other 


+ The number of pages occupied by the List of Beneyices has increased from 218 to 
260; besides a slight enlargement of pago. On the other hand, it will surprise the 
careful reader to observe how large a number of clergy are shewn by the Nominal List 
to have relinquished the active discharge of their function. 

~ t See my “ Practical Essays on Education,” p. 108, 
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avocations. What is not less important, there appears no reason to 
believe that teaching the children of people of the wealthier ranks in 
society is regarded from a worldly point of view as a desirable occupa- 
tion to turn to, any more than that of future artisans and labourers. 
No doubt the masters of the ‘Nine Schools” are in every respect 
well off. So too are a good many head-masters of the old county 
grammar-schools. Mr. Blakesley tells the Schools Inquiry Commis- 
sion—he does not say by the light of what experience—that “the 
trade of a private schoolmaster is by no means a bad one, even now.” 
Take out, however, these rare instances of success, and I fancy few 
men, and still fewer women, who have sought a livelihood by teach- 
ing, have found it profitable to their temporal interests. For my 
own part, finding when I took my degree that I had not done well 
enough to be likely to get a fellowship, and at the same time knowing 
that, as I had many younger brothers and sisters, I must lose no time 
in earning my own bread, I took to teaching boys. As far as my 
worldly prospects were concerned, I have bitterly rued it ever since. 
I don’t say it is not a mode of life that has not its compensations, nor 
that, taking in some other considerations, of which I need say 
nothing, I regret it. But confining one’s view for the moment to 
material success only, I say that any other “ trade” will probably bring 
a man a much better income, and a more desirable position in society, 
than that of a schoolmaster. Any other tradesman in a good way 
of business can live in a more liberal style, bring up his children and 
put them out in the world better, and is himself far more looked up 
to and more respectfully treated in the town in which he lives than 
his neighbour at the schoolhouse. What more nearly concerns every- 
day comfort is that he is alike free from the grumbling caprices of 
parents and the supercilious patronage of dignitaries. I urge these 
considerations because material success and a reasonably quiet life are 
motives which, in legislating for a class of men, it is absurd to leave 
out of view, and which in speaking of either clergymen or school- 
masters, people are a good deal too ready to leave out of view. By 
success I don’t mean making a fortune. A man who starts in life 
with that object is simply a fool, or worse. But unless he is of that 
apostolical temperament which God in His wisdom has confined to 
a very few, and which can dedicate itself from boyhood to solitary 
preaching of Christ, he is bound on setting out in life to look out for 
a prospect of reasonable maintenance in manhood and old age. Now 
the Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission says much of tho 
income and position of schoolmasters. Mr. Forster’s Bill, which 
professes to be founded on it, is not, I suppose, meant to overlook these 
important points. But I must be pardoned if I say that neither 
appear to have taken a course likely to be effective in attracting 
young men to seek them. On the contrary, the Report, if it speaks 
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well of some schoolmasters, certainly throws a veil over none'of the 
faults or shortcomings of the profession, and while it assures the 
world that these in future will be mercilessly brought to light, and 
visited with condign punishment, shadows out only very dim and . 
distant hopes of, reward to industry and zeal. Nor do such commu- 
nications of the Assistant-Commissioners as I have read succeed in 
concealing a certain sense of superiority to,-and contempt for, the 
masters whom they inspect. They adopt towards them a tone not 
customary to use in the exercise of a painful duty towards any one, 
least of all towards one’s equals in birth and education. Mr. Fearon, 
for example, in a passage which I do not scruple to say ought never 
to have been admitted into a public report, talks of wishing he could 
picture i ; 

“ The interior of an English grammar-school, as I have often seen it, 
both in town and country, at about three o'clock r.m. The long room, 
empty and vacant in the middle, with ibe massive old-fashioned desks 
ranged round the walls. The three seats for thé teachers carefully 
graduated in size; the largest and most imposing for the master at the 
top of the room; the second at the bottom for the usher, and at one side 
a smaller desk, inferior in comfort and dignity, for the French master, The 
thirty boys divided. nominally into six forms...... The master, well 
clothed and fed, lounging in his chair of state ‘ hearing the sixth form,’ who 
sit and lean around him in every variety of posture that can indicate 
indifference or weariness. The usher, an ignorant, untrained drudge—to' 
whom is committed the care of the boarders in their bedrooms, and the 
instruction in those inferior subjects known as ‘ the English branches ’— 
wearing the listless and depressed look of one who has seen better days.” > 


I wonder whether Mr. Fearon has ever “seen the interior” of the 
English House of Commons. There he would behold the “ largest and 
most imposing seat” set apart for the Speaker “at the top of the room.” 
The next in dignity would be occupied by her Majesty’s Ministers. 
The third, “inferior in comfort and dignity,” by the chiefs of her 
loyal opposition.. The Speaker, “well clothed and fed, lounging in 
his chair of state,” might be listening to an “ignorant, untrained ”’ 
country or commercial member, descanting on the blessings of 
large estates; the great Conservative party sitting or lying about 
him “in every variety of posture that can indicate indifference or 
weariness,” and their leader “ wearing the listless and depressed look 
of one who has seen better days.” But nobody therefore proposes at 
once to depose the Speaker or remodel the House. , One veteran 
member of it even takes credit to himself for his skill in “sleeping 
without snoring” on its illustrious benches. Seriously, if Mr. 
Fearon means to make it a matter of complaint thatthe arrangements _ 
of the room distinguish: the masters in their several ranks, he knows - 
little of boy-nature. Dr. Busby showed that he understood it well 
when he refused to take-off his hat before the King in the. presence 
of his boys. Let me present Mr. Fearon with a letter which gives 
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another picture of “ the interior ofan English grammar-school,” such 
as I can assure him I have “ often seen in town and country.” It is 
a reply to an application for fees due on account of a local examina- 
tion :— 

‘‘T beg to enclose you a cheque for £28. Iam extremely sorry it has 
not been sent before. The truth is this. I have not received somo of the 
fees from the masters who are sending up pupils to this centre. Some of 
my own boys have not paid up. They only pay a guinea a quarter school 
fees, and so the £1 even is a heavy pull upon them. As a matter of 
fact, I generally have to pay half, and occasionally the whole sum, out of 
my own pocket. My salary as head master is only £130 a year, and I 
candidly acknowledge that I am often in want of money.” 

If asy reader is ready to cry out on the cruelty of the Cam- 
bridge Syndicate in exacting the fees at all, let him wait and hear 
what I have to say presently on this subject, and, in the meantime, 
bear in mind Sydney Smith’s definition of charity as he commonly 
found it in the world. Charity, he said, is mostly what A thinks B 
ought to do for C. To return to Mr. Fearon’s Report, I say that if he 
found the master of a particular school, or the masters of schools in 
general, ignorant, idle, and selfish, it was his business to say so in 
plain words, and no more. All beyond that is what schoolboys call 
“ chaff,” fit enough for the columns of the Saturday Review or the 
Queen’s Messenger, but utterly out of place in a grave document like 
the report of a public commission. I do not, of course, mcan to 
say that all the Assistant-Commissioners have been guilty of the bad 
taste and indiscretion manifested in the passage I have quoted above. 
I do not profess to have read all the twenty volumes of the Report 
and Appendices. Some of the few I have perused are excellent in 
style and temper. But I cannot get rid of the impression that these 
gentlemen understood themselves to be sent out with a roving com- 
mission to find; fault. This impression is confirmed by the Report 
itself and the Bill which is founded upon it. Thus the Report, 
speaking of a school which has gone down of late, dismisses the case 
in the following curt fashion :— 

“Sedbergh, owing to a recent most unfortunate appointment of master, 
a tae from a flourishing school to some eight or ten boys.” —Report, 
p. 268. 

As I did not know so much as the name of the master in question 
until I looked it out in the kalendar, and at this moment know 
nothing of him whatever beyond ‘his name, I shall not be suspected 
of any private feeling in the matter when I denounce this sentence 
as simply abominable. Want of success may be the master’s fault, 
may be due to uncontrollable misfortune. In either case no Jocus 
penttentia, no chance of doing better, is left. After such a con- 
demnation as this, Sedbergh can never flourish during the present 
mastership. Ask any judge on the bench whether this is the way to 
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diminish unfaithfulness or immorality, and consider whether this 
flippant “happy despatch ” is likely to induce young men of promise 
‘ to send in their testimonials to trustees of schools. The Bill is not 
more merciful. Clause 22 enacts :— 

“ In every scheme the Commissioners shall provide for the dismissal at 
pleasure of every teacher and officer in the endowed school to which the 
scheme relates, including the ‘principal teacher, with or without a power of 


appeal in such cases and under such circumstances as to the Commissioners 
may seem expedient.” 


As the Bill has passed into ie it is of no use complaining. But 
I thought we had had enough in England of tenures durante placito, 
and preferred the phrase quamdiu se bene gesserit. In the portion of 
the original proposal which has not yet become law, but is deferred 
for further consideration, we read :— 


“ The governing body of every endowed school shall pay to the Couneil 
such percentage on the fees for instruction payable by the scholars for the 
time being in such school, not exceeding jive per cent., as the Educational 
Council may from time to time fix with the approval of the Committee of 
Council. 


‘“ Where any scholars are exempt from fees the governing body shall 
pay out of the revenues of the school [that is. to say out of the incomes of 
the masters] the same amount in respect of such scholars as would be 
payable if those scholars paid fees.” 


Surely this means that because heretofore nobody has been able to 
chastise “ well clothed and fed” masters with rods, they are now to 
be chastised with scorpions. . 

I am sorry to make these remarks. Nothing induces me to do so 
but the extreme importance of the subject. As a matter of fact, I 
believe the faults of masters of’ endowed schools to be over-stated. 
Much of the information furnished by the Report confirms the con- 
clusion at which an unprejudiced mind might, I. think, have arrived 
by looking at such cases as: came within -its own ken—that is, that 
the condition of many endowed schools is one of natural decay. The 
changed fortunes of most of the towns in which they are placed, 
and, still more, the unfitness of the teaching prescribed by their 
statutes to meet the exigencies of modern life, are quite enough to 
account for the uselessness of many of them. A man finding him- 

` self early. and irrevocably placed in a position of uselessness, becomes 
useless. But this is much more his misfortune than his fault, 
and ought not to be visited with such unsparing severity. As a 
matter of prudence, I think the tone of the Report. unwise. I 
express only the feeling of the whole nation when | I say that 
nothing is at this moment felt to be a more urgent want. than 
` good schoolmasters and mistresses. Even the framers of the Report 
can scarcely hope that its tone is such as to induce young men and 
women of promise to come forward. They are certain to be inspected 
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and mulcted right and left, and at last superannuated without 
pension; whether there will be any compensating advantages remains 
to be proved. It is the more provoking because the Commission 
had an admirable example before it. The Report of the Commission 
of Inquiry into the “Nine Schools” is a model of upright and 
judicious treatment of a difficult task. It brings to light abuses 
compared with which the worst in the present Report are trifles. 
Yet there is not a single hasty, incautious, or flippant expression in 
it regarding them; no studiously unfavourable comparison of ` 
English education with that of Scotland, France, or Germany, 
bringing out all our own faults, and keeping out of sight the maison 
paternelle of France and the frontier barrack of Prussia. This, per- 
haps, on the part of the present Report, was not altogether unfortu- 
nate, as it has led to an examination of the state of education abroad 
more thorough than might otherwise have been made, and which 
has brought out its vices in a strong light.* Why, the writing of 
this very paper is enough to show that we are better off in England. 
What Frenchman or Prussian, engaged in education, would venture 
to comment in this style on the Report of a Government Commission ? 
I repeat that I have made the foregoing strictures in sincerity, and 
with a desire to promote both the useful working of the Bill 
already passed, and the favourable discussion of that which is to 
come next session. Take out the faults to which I have adverted, 
and I admit in the fullest terms that the Report and Appendices 
form together a valuable document, containing a vast mass of 
useful information, and a great deal of excellent advice. So again, 
alter the unhappy phrase durante placito to quamdiu se bene gesserit, 
and assume a fair and reasonable spirit in working the new law, and 
no master of an endowed school will have reason to complain. But 
not an hour should be lost in shewing that-it will be worked in this 
spirit, and that, if ignorant, idle, and selfish masters find the hand 
of the Commissioners heavy to punish, those who are learned, dili- 
gent, and self-denying will find it strong to support and defend. No 
one who has watched the course of feeling towards schoolmasters, as 
I have done for many years, can deny that the greatest danger that 
besets them just now is the temptation to, I may almost say the 
necessity of, popularity-hunting. I cannot say that either the Report 
or the new law at present appear likely to help them to withstand this 
peril. On the contrary, taken together, they indicate much reason 
to fear that a schoolmaster’s merits will be judged mainly by success. 
I trust the Commissioners who are charged with carrying out the 
law will remember Ovid’s curse :— 


“ Careat successibus opto 
Quisquis ab eventu facta notanda putat.” 


* Seo The Times of August 14 and August 20. 
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Let us now turn to the consideration of the coming Bill. If the 
sketch of it given in the measure laid before Parliament at the 
opening of the late Session be adhered to, it will be directed mainly 
to the four following points—Hxamination of Endowed Schools, 
Qualifications of Masters employed therein, the establishment of an 
Educational Council, and a Registry of Private Schoéls. Certain 
conditions are also indicated under which. private schools may be 
` entered on the register, and certain privileges to follow. The inten- 
tion evidently is to bring them under the wing, or within reach of 
the talons, of the Educational Council. For such indications as we 
can at present trace of how these proposals are to be carried out, we 
naturally have recourse to the Report to which the preamble of the 
Bill refers us—that is to say, of the Schools Inquiry Commission. 

The Report wisely draws a line between the inspection and ex- 
amination of schools. For reasons which are sufficiently conclusive 
it points out that to conduct both inspection and examination by the 
same officers and at the same times would be highly inconvenient. 
It proceeds to proposé that the salaries of inspectors should be. 
charged to the public revenue. Feeling apparently that this pro- 
posal demands some apology, it proceeds to say :— 


“Such an exponse, already incurred for elementary education, is no more 
than may be fairly claimed on behalf of the education next above it in rank. 
And it is obvious that it is best that permanent officers appointed by the 
central oan should be paid by those who appoint them ” (p. 620). 


Without going so far as to say at once that this is bad policy, there do 
seem to be a good many objections to it. Some of these may be 
safely left to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; others may be briefly 
pointed out. To begin with, the question may be raised how far the 
Government inspection of elementary schools is answering the hopes 
of its promoters. If I am not much mistaken, the day is not far off 
when this will be made a subject of serious inquiry. These appoint- 
ments are so valuable that it is impossible altogether to keep out 
either politics or private, interest from affecting Shien: It is only just 
to say that the successive Presidents of the Council have done their 
best to be faithful in the discharge of their duty; yet every trustee of 
a national school knows that in the course of years inspectors have 
visited it whose acquirements haye been, and must at the time of 
their appointment have been known to be, below the mark. Again, 
it is out of the question that great officers of State, whose social and 
political position keeps them out of the way of men likely to be fit 
for such appointments, should be properly acquainted with the 
temper and bearing of-the persons whom they name. I have often | 
heard clergymen of country parishes complain that “the inspector 
had come in a bad temper, snubbed. the.-master, and frightened the 
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children.” I have myself known cases in which, had I been a trustee 
of the school, I should certainly have sent a formal complaint to the 
Privy Council Office. But trustees are naturally reluctant to do this, 
partly on account of the trouble, partly because they fear the matter 
may end by the loss of the Government grant. I do not for a 
moment mean to say that these faults are common; but the larger the 
number of inspectors required, the more you will be thrown on unfit 
men. There is no difficulty in finding men who, sitting in their own 
studies, may be trusted to set reasonable papers, and look over and 
judge fairly the answers written by the candidates. But to find men 
whose qualifications other than mere knowledge fit them to go into 
a school, inspect and examine it throughout, and send up an accurate 
and impartial report both of its faults and excellencies, is, experto 
crede, no easy task. Further, there ought at least to be great cir- 
cumspection used in making schools for any class of people in the 
least point eleemosynary. Free scholars, exclusive perhaps of a 
few Queen’s or founder’s scholarships for boys and girls of unques- 
tionable desert, and of cases of manifest and unavoidable destitution, 
IT hold to be simply mischievous. I can give a striking example of 
the evils of gratuitous education from the report of an examiner sent 
by the University of Cambridge to an excellent school in Scotland, 
where, if anywhere, the Commissioners found a high value set upon 
educational advantages. 

“There is one point which I strongly recommend to the notice of the 
trustees—viz., tho irregularity of the free scholars. As an instance, I may 
mention that in the lower division of the first class, out of fifteen only nine 


were preseht at the examination; five out of the six absentces were free 
scholars. I discovered that this is the normal state of things.” 


Let me recommend this to the notice of those persons who think 
that the universities should have made their local examinations 
gratuitous. That there are such persons I know, both from the 
Appendices to the Report of the Commission and other sources. 
Thus Mr. Fitch says :— 


“T fear that the fee of one guinea charged by the universities [twenty 
shillings by Cambridge] is felt by many to be too high, and that its exaction 
hinders the spread of the system into many of the lower middle schools. 
..... The struggling teacher... .. tells me that a reduction in the 
charge would greatly increase the number of candidates; and expresses a 
little surprise that corporations so wealthy as the older universities in thus 
affording assistance to the children of the middle classes,* should condescend 
to make a pecuniary profit out of the transaction.” 


# Tt is to be regretted that we hear so much of the “ middlo classes”? in the Report 
and Appendices. It was very well for a tuft-hunter like Theodore Hook to talk con- 
descondingly of “men in middling life,” but these pert colloquialisms do not become 
Royal Commissioners. The popular substitution of the epithet “middle class” for 
“local,” in speaking of the university examinations, has seriously curtailed their uso- 
fulness, especially among girls, and it is annoying to find it countenanced by Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 
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I cannot conceal the astonishment with which I read this passage 
from the pen of a practised public servant like Mr. Fitch. Does he 
seriously think, judging by the light of his experience, that boys 
would voluntarily attend, or their parents believe in, ‘an examination 
for which there was nothing to pay? I say nothing, because it will 
be admitted on all hands that the examination ought to be wholly 
self-supporting, or wholly gratuitous. If the “middle classes” are 
to receive alms, let it be done out and out. Or what has Mr. Fitch 
in’ view when he speaks of corporations so wealthy as the older uni- ': 
versities? The universities, as such, have scarcely any estates at all, 
other than those they hold in trust for definite purposes. The income 
they derive from fees, &c., is wholly spent on objects of necessary outlay 
at home. That of the University of Cambridge is confessedly inade- 
quate to such demands. If Mr. Fitch is for confiscating the revenues 
of colleges, it is still hard to see why those revenues should be laid 
out on Yorkshire boys, when there are the estates of Bolton, Abbey 
and Fountains Abbey in the county. ‘And then to talk of “ making 
a pecuniary profit out of the transaction!” I have calculated as 
well as I can the cost of the Cambridge local examinations. The 
payments, take one year with another, made to examiners, to the 
secretary and his clerk, and to the press (for printing examination 
papers), come to as nearly as possible nineteen shillings for each 
candidate examined. There remains one‘shilling and the proceeds 
of the sale of reports, &c., to defray stationery, postage, and other 
incidental expenses. I know that if accounts from the beginning 
were squared between the syndicate and the university, a debt to the 
chest would be found, which I fear is not likely to be paid off 
shortly. More than that, I am within the mark when I say that 
the sum paid to each examiner is, in proportion to the time given 
by him to his work, not half what would be charged by ordinary 
men of business, such as solicitors, accountants, or surveyors; and 
that, too, for a kind of work which is of all the most irksome. I 
confess I wish that in this and some other particulars which I shall, 
point out regarding the local examinations, more careful inquiry had ~ 
been made by the Commission. ` : 

The chief objection, however, to the proposed system of inspection 
appears to me to be this, that it will encourage the strong timocratic 
movement which has for some years past been going forward. I have 
shewn elsewhere that, in former days, classes were much more mixed 
in schools than they now are. The worst of it is, that the distinction 
which is being daily more and more enforced, is not of birth, for 
which there is something to be said, but of money. I heard a week or 
two ago of the master of a preparatory school near London raising - 
his terms to two hundred and fifty pounds a year, and having a yery 
large number of boys. If Government inspection is enforced on all 
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endowed schools, I fear the result will be that there will be many 
private institutions springing up of a very expensive kind, and not 
confined to young boys. Examination parents don’t mind; in- 
spection they will, where they can, utterly refuse. In such matters 
as come under the notice of an inspector, as distinct from an 
examiner, they prefer being their oyn inspectors. They can ascer- 
tain for themselves whether boys are well fed, well housed, and put 
under the charge of respectable men. So unpopular is public inquiry 
of that kind, that I doubt whether even Eton could maintain itself 
against it: certainly not without widening the line, already too 
broad, between collegers, to whom it would probably be confined, 
and oppidans. I fear, on the whole, there is too much reason to 
apprehend that both the universities and great schools may be ulti- 
mately in a great measure forsaken by the wealthier classes for large 
and costly private colleges on the banks of the Thames, or on the 
margin of Windermere and Derwentwater, frequented only by the 
sons of rich people, and into which no public inspector or examiner 
will be allowed to set his foot. At the same time, I admit that, 
could these objections be removed, there are points in which inspec- 
tion would be desirable, and I wish it were more easy to show how 
a plan could be set on foot which would do less harm than good. 
Examinations. do not seem so difficult to manage. They are not so 
costly as is supposed, and, unless they are required to be needlessly 
frequent, might be conducted throughout the country by a moderate 
number of men. Regarding the probable cost there is a strange 
passage in the Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission :— 


“ The charge now made by the universities for the junior local examina- 
tion is twenty shillings for each candidate. The examinations we have 
described, taking in less advanced boys, and more economically organized, 
would probably cost less. As only one-third of the scholars would be 
examined, the annual addition to the school fees of every scholar in the 
school would therefore amount to five or six shillings.” 


There is no similarity between the local examinations and exam- 
inations of schools. The scheme drawn. up for the former says 
nothing of schools or schoolmasters, and has no reference to them. 
What it professes to do is, to give boys and girls, under the age 
of 18, the opportunity of measuring the proficiency they have 
attained in those special branches of knowledge to which they have 
devoted most attention; care being at the same time taken to ascer- 
tain that they are not deficient in such important elements of learn- 
ing as reading aloud, writing, spelling, and grammar.* This is 


* I am glad to take an opportunity of shewing to the public that in the opinion of 
competent and impartial judges this is not inefficiently done. In April last, the Regis- 
trar of the English Branch of the Medical Council for the United Kingdom (by which 
the certificates of the syndicate are recognised) asked to be furnished with six sets of 
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quite another thing than an ordinary examination of a school, the 
main object of which is to assure parents, on the authority of an 
independent and competent judge, that their boys are being taught 
on a sound plan and by careful instructors. “The one estimates the 
prospects of a growing crop, the other prices the sample brought to. 
market. Unless,-therefore, a man can be said to fail in accom- 
plishing an object'he never had in view, the Report misses the mark 
when it complains, — 

‘On the whole it is clear that the local examinations, as now used, fail 
` to reach a large majority of the schools ; fail to test the whole school-work 
of all, except’ very small number, of the schools which they do reach} 

fail to distinguish with certainty between good schools and bad.” 

The business of the local examinations is, to deal, not with schools 
-but, with individual boys and girls. The requirements are accord- 
ingly framed to suit chiefly such as'are on the’point of leaving school 
at about 15 or 18 years:of age. From this point of view, they are 
capable of being made a weet adjunct to the system: of inspection 
and examination the Commissioners propose. 

Had the Commissioners paid attention to the evidence of Mr. 
Norris, they would have learnt that the University of Cambridge 
has attempted to contribute something towards school examinations 
of the kind they desire. By grace of the Senate, March 21, 1862, 
the syndicate for conducting the local examinations was authorised 
to entertain applications for the appointment of one or more persons 
who should examine the scholars, of schools making application:to 
them, and who should make to the syndicate a report of the result 

of the examination. The syndicate accordingly prepared a. plan 
and drew up regulations, of which the following are the most im- 
portant :— 

“ The subjects of examination may extend to the following: Divinity, 
English, Latin, -Greek, French, and Mathematics. 

“The report of the examiner (or examiners) will specify the state of 
proficiency of each several class, and the general state of the whole school; 
and will name (if required) the boy in each class who acquits himself the 
best. This report will be made to the syndicate, and will be communicated 
by them to the head master or governors oftthe school. 

“ The syndicate will in each case decide (according to the number of 
boys and the extent of the subjects) the number of days required to conduct 


the examination. 
-“ The fee charged on each examination will be £10, and the examiner 


‘papers of the best and worst senior candidates who had passed in certain sections. 
These were sont to him, the names and index numbers of the writers being first removed. 
The Council report of them in the following ternis :— 

“The papers of the Cambridge Local Examinations, senior, comprised English, Latin, 
Greek, French, German, Geometry, Algebra, Arithmetic. The examination represents 
uhigh standard. The best answers are excellent, and even the worst afford proof of 
fair Tmnowledge acquired through: systemate training. The:composition and spelling of 
English are good.” 


° 
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will be required to be present two full days at least: but if the syndicate 
decide that tho number of boys and extent of the subjects require a longer 
time or more examiners, then for each additional day and for each examiner 
fees to the amount of £3 per diem will be charged. 

“The expenses of the examiners, as well as of printing examination 
papers, if any, must be entirely defrayed by the school. 

“ It is understood that when two or more schools in the same neigh- 
bourhood are examined in immediate succession, the expenses will be 
apportioned between them; and that the minimum fee may be derived 
from more than one school.in the same neighbourhood. 

“ The day on which the examination of each school will commence will 
be fixed by the syndicate, but the arrangement of days will be made so as 
to suit, as nearly as possible, the convenience of the several schools which 
are to be examined at about the same time.” 


Mr. Norris‘complains that the fee of £10 is too high, and suggests 
reducing it to £5. Now in addition to the days spent at the school, an 
examiner has to travel there and back, and to spend at least a third 
day in looking over papers and drawing up his report. Where will 
Mr. Norris find men to do this for £5? These thoughtless proposals 
for reduction to the lowest penny do not come well from the mouths 
of men who have been highly paid during all their official lives, and 
have Government patronage to fall back on by way of pension. 
As a fact, the fee is only heavy on very small schools, which cannot, 
or, as is much more frequently the case, will not, join their scholars 
with others in an examination. I have added up the payments 
made to the syndicate for examiners’ fees and travelling expenses 
from the forty schools last examined. The amount is in round 
numbers £698, for 4,800 boys and girls. The schools vary in 
numbers from 16 to 550 scholars. The cost, therefore, is slightly 
below three shillings a head. Taking Dr. Farr’s estimate (Report, 
vol. i, App. it, p. 8.) of 319,957 boys and girls between 10 and 
15 years of age,in the classes too well off to send their children 
to national schools, to be correct, it would be by no means impos- 
sible to provide examiners, especially if a system were allowed to 
grow up of itself and by slow degrees. All the reports received 
by the syndicate from examiners have been preserved, and it is in 
contemplation to print some of them for publication. In several 
particulars they will be found to repay perusal. It is especially 
satisfactory to find that the difficult subject of Divinity is handled 
without the slightest trouble.* To shew the spirit in which this 
department of knowledge is managed by the university, I print an 
extract from a letter I lately received from a lady who had gone in for 


* Mr. Fitch, in his Report, prints a complaint that in the local examinations “ the 
Dissenters run weighted.” This is so far from being the case at Cambridge, that I have 
no hesitation in saying that the “ weight’’ is on the other side. A boy who takes only 
Scripture and Whately or Paley, or refuses the religious section altogether, has a better 
chance of distinguishing himself than a churchman’s son, who takes in the Catechism 
or Common Prayer as well. 
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the women’s examination in July last, and had refused the Divinity 
paper. It should be premised that the books recommended to candi- 
dates were, Butler’s Analogy, part i., Hooker, Of the Laws, &c., 
book v., cc., 1-56, Paley’s Hore Pauline, ce., 1- 4. She writes :— 
“The Dissenters will another year take up the Divinity papers. This 
year we did not. I, being a Unitarian, feared having to write a mere vindi- 
cation of my own belief, and of late years I have had only too much con- 
troversy. But I found the Divinity questions extremely interesting, and I 
should like to be able to answer them all well. I sincerely hope I may 
take them another year [this is against our rules]. I am sorry to trouble 
you again; may my earnestness plead for me ?”’ 


In regard to the qualifications of teachers, it is satisfactory to find 
that the Commission listens to the representations of many of the 
witnesses, and forbears to recommend the establishment of normal 
schools. These institutions have had a fair trial in training masters 
for national schools, and, at least in many important points, are 
found wanting. The young men who come from them have the 
fault common to all persons brought up in large numbers together 
under a strictly organised system. They can follow a prescribed 
order: of creating an order they are incapable. They do not know 
how to adapt themselves to circumstances. As opinions on the value 
of such schools can only rest on experience, and every example is of 
` value in forming them, I will give one from a village near Cam- 
bridge. In it there is a small endowed school. A good many years 
ago—five-and-twenty, perhaps, or more—an inspector of schools 
came down from London to visit and report upon it. No notice had 
been given of his visit, and the clergyman of the parish (my father) 
was out. I was therefore sent by my mother to shew the inspector 
the way to the school, and introduce him to the master. I waited 
while he made his inquiries, which did not occupy more than twenty 
minutes. In that time he saw enough to satisfy himself that the 
school was, to use a favourite word of the Assistant-Commissioners, 
chaos. He reported the master incapable, and that the boys learnt 
nothing. I confess that with juvenile presumption I, looking on at 
the proceedings, came to just the same conclusion about the in- 
spector as he arrived at about the master. He was a respectable man 
I know, and may have been a learned man into the bargain, but he: - 
certainly did not understand how to make boys display themselves. 
He could not express himself in a way they could apprehend; they 
could not catch the point of one of his questions, nor even read aloud 
` before him for open-mouthed astonishment at look, speech, and 
manner, to their senses so strange and awkward. What was more 
important was his failure to appraise the master aright. He was a 
man of considerable capacity, had been in his day a very good, and, 
though growing elderly, was still a very fair teacher. But, except 
a visit of a day or two to London, on business, once a year or there- 
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abouts, he had probably seldom been more than a dozen miles from 
the house where he was born. On the other hand, the inspector 
was a man of recluse and studious habits, unused to any society 
but that of Oxford and London. So their ways were not as each 
other’s ways, and there was no point of contact between them. The 
point, however, to which I desire chiefly to ‘draw the attention 
of the reader is, that the old master possessed one qualification 
without which a teacher is useless, and which none of his trained 
successors have displayed: I mean, force of character. The visit 
of the inspector had one good result,—it led to the building of a good 
school. The old master behaved handsomely, considering the 
unceremonious manner in which he had been put on trial, and 
although he had a freehold in his place, resigned. After that, one 
young man after another came from St. Mark’s or Battersea to take 
the school; and although some were youths of a little ability, they 
one and all failed in gaining any of the influence the old man had 
attained over the scholars.* Three or four years ago, the parish, 
weary of the effort to gain the Government grant, gave up having a 
certificated master, and retired upon a schoolmistress. The present 
vicar, in reply to a letter of inquiry how the school is getting on, 
writes :— 

“The loss of the master has not affected seriously the usefulness of the 
school. The discipline is better, and I believe the information gained is 
quite equal. There is a strong prejudice against a woman teaching the 
bigger boys, and consequently we have lost several of this class.” 

I cannot call to mind any particular which should distinguish this 
parish unfavourably as compared with others. ~The schoolrooms are 
excellent, there is a good play-ground, and a capital house and 
garden. I forget the precise amount of the salary, but I know it 
was quite up to the usual mark; the work was easy, and the farmers 
and tradespeople in-the village disposed to be kind and hospitable to 
the schoolmaster. I do not think, therefore, it is unfair to conclude 
that the young men, who successively came, were fair average speci- 
mens of the pupils of the training schools from which they were 
sent, and that the faults which led to their failure were due to 
‘defects in their education. These were two. They mistook conceit 
for self-respect, and wanted power, physi¢al and mental. The Com- 
missioners say with much truth that— 

“Many of the advantages which a training school would give might 


perhaps be obtained with none of these disadvantages, and at much less 
cost, by a well-devised system of certificates.”—Report, p. 614. 


* Imay mention as a singular instance of their general unfitness fora country parish, 
‘that only one or two were able to cultivate the garden. One, and that a most conceited 
‘bumpkin, who, because he had read a book or two of Euclid and possessed a Greek 
Lexicon, thought himself a great genius, used to pay a man half-a-crown now and then 
to put it in order. , At other times ho was content to see it a wilderness. 
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They proceed to point out that— 


"This would saat without further difficulty the chief desire of those who 
are seeking for a Scholastic Registration Act. The register of those who 
had obtained such certificates as we describe, would be precisely such a: 
register as these witnesses appear to desire ; and we do not see the need of 
any further legislation for the purpose than would be necessary to woke out 
what we now propose.” —Jbid. 


The Commissioners proceed to express a hope that these measures 
will secure qualified and well-paid teachers for endowed schools.. 
There I fear they will be disappointed. Wherever there is am 
endowed school, people expect to have their children taught for 
little or nothing. It will be years before this will be rooted out of 
their minds, if indeed it is ever done. Up to this time the whole 
action of the Commission has tended to-strengthen it. In every town, 
where-an endowed school exists, the Report has put people on the 
qui vive to look out for fresh occasions of finding fault and fresh. 
demands on the time and purses of the masters. I am certain the, 
strongest Government could not at this moment carry a measure., 
empowering trustees of endowed schools to charge day boys a fee 
sufficient to pay the masters fairly, so that they might lay up some- 
thing for old age. True, if, as the Commissioners propose,— 


ce All masters were superannuated at the age of sixty or sixty-five, every 
one would know from the time of his appointment what lay before him.” 


And, looking at the-list of revenues of endowed schools given in one 
of the Appendices to the Report, it cannot be doubted that in ninety- 
nine schools out of a hundred it, would be that he could not even by | 
the most grinding thrift “make the necessary provision for him- 
self.” What is the use of the costly machinery of a Royal Com- 
mission to bid men make bricks without straw? If Mr. Forster can 
devise a way of holding out better -prospects, and shew that his 
inspections and examinations will be so worked as to defend masters 
against the petty complaints and caprices of parents, there will soon ` 
be no lack of competent teachers. 

If I express a hope that, although the Commissioners speak only of 
masters; they have girls as well as boys in view in their schemes of 
improvément, it is only for ‘the purpose of. saying that there can be 
no doubt of it. They instructed some of their Assistant-Commis- 
sioners to investigate the state of girls’ as well as boys’ schools. 
These gentlemen, again, pretty nearly sum up the matter by one 
word—chaos. For a different view of tho question we may refer to 
the valuable and impartial evidence of Mr. Plumptre, who speaks, 
it is probable, from a more varied experience on the subject than 
` any man in England. He says (I quote from the Digest of Evi- 
dence, p. 69),— 
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“ My impression of the education of girls is on the whole favourable ; 
the step just taken by the University of Cambridge is likely to work very 
well indeed ; in spelling and writing the girls’ standard is, on the whole, 
much better than that of the boys, but it is not the same in arithmetic ; 
girls do not need the principle of emulation as boys do, as a preparation for 
the life that lies before them; up to a certain point, and in certain subjects, 
girls make more rapid progress than boys—the fable of the hare and 
tortoise would a little express the distinction; up to the point where the 
studies of the male mind become distinctly professional, the standard of 
male and female education might very well be identical.” 


Mr. Plumptre will forgive me if by the way I earnestly protest 
against the assumption that emulation is a bit more necessary for 
boys than girls. Let me refer him to an authority he will reverence 
—the late Archdeacon Hare.* His impressions, however, singu- 
larly agree with those to which the results, of course very limited at 
present, of the local examinations lead us. 

It remains only to speak of the Educational Council. It appears 
necessary to the efficient working of such a measure as Mr. Forster 
has sketched out, that a body of this kind should be entrusted with 
the task of carrying it out. The constitution he proposes seems fair 
enough. The private schoolmasters are exceedingly anxious to be 
represented upon it. Will they permit one, who is not unwilling 
to take their part where he can, to give them one word of advice ? 
Their credit with the public does not depend upon things of this 
kind. Hf, as they say, society does not attribute to the profession 
the dignity it deserves, they may rely upon it that it is the fault of 
its members. Lamenting over the slender influence enjoyed by the 
College of Preceptors, they talk of what they call the prestige of 
the old universities, and apparently wish it to be understood that the 
great position held by them in the country is due to it alone.’ They 
will do well to bear in mind the sound warning the Educational 
Times addressed to them, in speaking of the proposed admission of 
schoolmasters to the Cambridge examinations :— 

“Men of somewhat maturer years will find themselves pitted against 
young athletes from Shrewsbury, Harrow, Winchester, and Marlborough, 
and will have it very forcibly brought home to them that wide reading and 
a general acquaintance with a subject are but indifferent substitutes in the 
ordeal of an examination for thorough knowledge and exact scholarship.” 

Let the College of Preceptors, which may be taken to represent 
private, and especially non-university schoolmasters, once gain by its 
merits the confidence of the public, and its members will not have to 
ask for seats at council-boards. . They will be asked to come. 

Tuomas Marxsy. 


* “ Mission of the Comforter,” p. 79. 





CATHEDRAL REFORM.—A SUPPLEMENT. 


The Times Newspaper, Friday, Sept. 17, 1869, and other dates. 

Doi Away with Deans.” By the Rev. EDWARD STUART, M.A,, In- 
cumbent of St. Mary Magdalene Church, Munster Square, 
Regent's Park. London: Palmer. 1869.) 


HE article on Cathedral Reform which appeared in this Review 
for September was designed as a contribution to the literature of 
a difficult subject which must shortly como to a practical settlement. 
It fixed on that which must surely be regarded as the central hin- 
drance to all improvement of our Cathedrals—the present capitular 
system ; the existence of corporate bodies in the midst of the Church 
of England, unattached ‘to the work of the Church. Its proposal 
was, to abolish this anomaly, by reducing the number of Canons, 
, leaving only those who, as Archdeacons, were officially connected 
with the Dioceses. The Dean was also left, as the Incumbent of the 
Cathedral church, but on the hypothesis of the application to him of 
one or other of those numerous schemes by which he is made “ help- 
ful” to the Bishop. The words regarding him were, “ Inasmuch as 
every church must have an Incumbent, the office must, under what- 
ever name, and with whatever future modifications of income and duty, 
be substantially retained.” The reader’s attention is particularly 
directed. to the words which we have italicised; because on them 
rests very much which will be presently insisted on. 
Yet further: the Dean and Archdeacons were to be “ the managing 
body of the remaining Cathedral estates. To preserve the continuity 
with the past, they might, if it seemed fit, be styled the Dean and 
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Chapter; or they might simply be constituted a trust with certain 
statutable duties.” 

Such was the outline of this portion of the scheme: the reduction 
of the number of residentiaries to three (or, in some cases, four), 
and those united with the work of the Diocese under the Bishop. 

Let it be observed, there was not in all this one word of leaving 
the Dean alone without residentiary Canons; and it need hardly be 
added, that such an idea was altogether alien from, and would have 
been destructive of, the scheme of Reform proposed. 

That the scheme, such as it was, should be unpalatable in certain 
quarters, was of course to be expected. And the propounder of it 
was accordingly prepared to see it keenly criticized, and perhaps 
somewhat unsparingly depreciated. But he was hardly prepared for 
a censure of his scheme in a leading journal of high reputation, in 
which its principal feature should be altogether ignored, and another 
which it does not contain, made the main charge against it. That 
this has been so, let the following extract testify :— 


“ The strain of the article may well make Hast-end curates thankful for 
their lot. As all the prosperity of Haman was converted to gall and worm- 
wood by the sight of Mordecai sitting in the gate, so is the Dean’s happi- 
ness poisoned when he contemplates the canons who surround his stall. 
Possibly he may have some special grievance to complain of: but, if this 
be so, he does not take the publie into his confidence.. All that appears on 
the face of the article is an indignant complaint that a dean should, like a 
master of a college, be a member of a corporate body, and not, like the incum- 
bent of a parish, constitute in his own person a corporation sole.” 


The quotation already given from the article will shew that this 
assertion is a pure fiction, with absolutely no ground in my scheme 
to rest upon. The inference is that the scheme itself was not quite 
so easy to attack, as a travestie of it, on which some telling banter 
might be written. 

But the next portion of the Times’ article suggests another solution, 
and perhaps a more.charitable one, of this extraordinary mis-state- 
ment. The writer is criticizing my proposal that the chief preachers 
of the diocese should be from time to time heard in the Cathedral. 
I may notice by the way that this idea, which seems to have been 
presented for the first time to our critic, is no new one, but is even 
now presumed to be carried out in several of our Cathedrals: my 
proposal was simply one for carrying it out more worthily and effi- 
ciently. Our friend, however, with exquisite naiveté, argues it out 
on its merits, and lays down its possible inconveniences. And here 
occurs the following wonderful comparison :— 

‘As we may assume that neither less zeal nor greater uniformity of 
views will prevail among the clergy when canons residentiary are abolished, 


and as every preacher will be put, as it were, on his mettle to give the 
greatest effect possible to his solitary bolt, it seems evident that yet addi- 
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tional trials are in store for future bishops, who, whether their proclivities 
are to High, Low, or Broad Church, must count on the contingency of 
having to occupy a position analogous to that of Pav ‘before Fer on 
every occasion of taking their’seat on their thrones.” 


We may well ask, what does this mean? Paul before Felix? It 
so amazed us, that we hurriedly took down the nearest Bible, to see 
whether there might not have been some phrase in the narrdtive.of 
that celebrated audience, on a presumed meaning of which the writer 
may have grounded his comparison. But no. All is simple enough., 
Paul preached; Felix trembled. How the Bishop in his: throne 
should be like Paul, and: the preacher in his pulpit like Felix, passed. 
us, and passes. us still, to comprehend. Then occurred to us the- 
second. solution of. the former puzzle, and what appears the only one 
of. this-: viz., that the Times has on this occasion hit a lower stratum. 
of education and talent than that from which its leading articles 
commonly. proceed. And this was further confirmed by observing, 
that in an ad capiandum paragraph at the end of the article, the 
writer speaks of “such men as the lamented Miniman ” (sic). 

. However this may be, on. any possible solution, it is desirable that 
such a mis-statement, and such fallacies as the article contains, should 
not remain uncorrected and unexposed. One may fairly.parody one 
of its own sentences, and say, “It is strange that the Times, which- 
is known as employing sound arguments as well as.. attractive 
writing, should seem quite unable to take any more: enlarged view of. 
Cathedral Reform than is evinced in its very shallow defence of the 
present system.” It will hardly be credited by those who have 
given any practical thought to the subject, that this defence is 
grounded on the old and visionary notion of “the prizes in the 
Church open. to men. without interest being very few in number 
compared with the demand for clergymen.” We may plainly say 
that we do not believe in the prospect of obtaining canonries attract- 
ing “intellectual and well-educated candidates for Holy Orders,” 
‘nor in the absence of that prospect acting.as a deterrent. We 
totally dissent from- the proposition, that “If Cathedral preferment 
were uniformly well bestowed, & greater. encouragement would, 
perhaps, be given. to young men of this description than by any 
- other means whatever.” And we substantiate our dissent by. the 
following consideration. During the last few years, public opinion 
has been more and more brought to bear on the- distribution of 
Church patronage. For one good and conscientious appointment 
twenty years ago, there are five now. But what has been the case 
during this time as regards the supply of “intellectual and well- 
educated young men as candidates for Holy Orders?” By the. 
shewing of this very writer, it has been “ ever-diminishing.” Does . 
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he want to know the reasons? They are not far to seek. There is a 
worldly cause, and there is a cause which is above the world. The 
worldly cause is, not that Cathedral dignities are so few, but that the 
whole system of Church employment and Church subsistence by in- 
cumbencies of parishes, is, to use the common phrase, “a lottery :” 
that there is no security for a good and able man rising, as in most 
other professions, according to his deserts: and the far deeper and 
unworldly cause is, that unhappily the Church has set herself, by the 
words and acts of her principal party organs, so stark and stiff 
against even the sound advance of freedom of thought, and the 
genuine wants of the age, that “intellectual and well-educated 
young men” shrink back from entering a profession where they 
apprehend bondage for their consciences, and enforced silence for 
their most cherished thoughts. “Habitual conscientiousness and 
sound judgment in the dispensers of patronage” will, we hope and 
believe, increase from year to year, and be fertile of admirable 
results; but we take leave to say, that it is not what the Church 
really requires most in this her hour of need. Let this by all means 
be cultivated earnestly: still, what she wants “ most,” must be found 
in a more excellent way. à 

In the same paper of September 24th appeared a letter signed 
“M.A.,” which may be just noticed in passing. The writer states 
that he only knows my proposition through the leading article. As 
might be expected, therefore, most of what he says is beside the 
purpose of my scheme. Its leading complaint, that my propositions 
“appear to be drawn chiefly from the usage of one cathedral,” would 
have been answered in a moment by an inspection of my article; one 
portion of which is general, for all cathedrals, and another portion 
particular, referring principally to my own. The “far more fatal 
fault” of which he speaks, the tendency to drag down our Cathedrals 
from their true position of centres of religious and intellectual light 
to their respective dioceses . . . . and reduce them to mere great 
parish churches without parishes,” is I need hardly now say, found 
entirely in the fiction of the Times critic, and not in my article at all. 

What he says about the system, already existing at Lincoln, of the 
best diocesan preachers being already heard at the cathedral, is an 
answer not to me, but to the writer in the Times, who denied its 
practicability. 

A former letter appeared in the Times of September 22nd, under 
the signature of “ Canonicus,” which I have reserved till now 
because it symbolizes somewhat with the second publication placed 
at the head of this article. It is a curious letter, because the writer 
evidently thinks he has made a point, and turned a laugh against 
me, by suggesting “ that the duties of the cathedral might be equally 
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well performed by three canons, the senior canon being merely primus 
inter pares :” and thus the office of Dean might be- abolished, and 
a greater saving effected for general church purposes. 

I suppose this writer, again, knew my propositions only through 
the Times leader. For had he read the sentence above ‘quoted 
respecting ‘the substantial retention of “the office of Dean, under 
whatever name, and with whatever future modifications of income and 
duty,” he would-have seen that these words fully cover his hypothesis. 
The leading officer of the cathedral would according to him have his- 
name changed to senior canon, his income reduced to that of a 
canon, and his duty prescribed accordingly; and all within the con- 
ditions of my scheme. 

- Mr. Stuart’s little pamphlet, “Do away with Deans,” is prefaced 
by the following notice :— 

“No disrespect is intended by the following remarks to those who fill 


the office of Cathedral Deans: it is the office itself, not the persons who fill 
it, that it is (? they are) aimed at.” 


The pamphlet itself is thoughtful, and, we may add, reasonable. 
‘Its first proposition is :— 


“ The ‘speciality’ of a Cathedral is that it is the Bishop's seat, Cathedra ` 
Episcopi, hence its name; any Cathedral reform, therefore, which does not 
take this as its leading idea must fail.” 


Cathedrals, he continues, as schools for Church service, as nests of 
sinecure preferment, as attractions to the Church for those who 
wish for such preferment (and here Mr. Stuart inserts a very 
pertinent question, “is that desirable ?’’), as places to be visited by 
tourists and sentimental ladies, fail to commend themselves to the 
common sense of a practical age. 


“I think the answer to this is obvious; it is because the Dean has got 
‘into the Bishop’s chair, and when the Bishop goes.to sit down in it he . 
finds it already occupied : he has no wish to sit upon the Dean’s knees, 
and occupy his own Cathedral by sufferance, so he withdraws from it, and | 
solaces himself for the loss of his own true home and ecclesiastical dignity, 
by the superior worldly dignity of a park and palace.” 


What then is the remedy which Mr. Stuart proposes ? 


“Do away with Deans by the simple expedient of uniting their office 
with that of the Bishop. As each Deanery becomes vacant let the Bishop 
of the diocese become ipso facto Dean ; let the deanery become his resi- 
dence, and let.the surplus income thus arising (from the Suppression of 
the Dean’s income and the sale of the Bishop’s palace) be given as endow- 
ments towards new bishoprics, until we have one Bishop for every county 
in England. 

“And when the Cathedral is thus restored to its true use, the Chapter 
must become a Diocesan Chapter, instead of a mere Cathedral Chapter as 
hitherto :. every beneficed clergyman of the diocese should be a member of 
the Diocesan Chapter, and ‘the Bishop and Chapter’ of the diocese would 
then be a living reality. 
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“ With the patronage of the Bishop and that of the Dean and Chapter 
thrown into one, and exercised by ‘the Bishop and Chapter’ of the diocese 
in common, licensed curates would havo a fair chance of preferment, with 
a large amount of public patronage to look to, administered in a moro 
responsible manner than at present. Tho patronage of new churches would 
probably be added to this, and tho patrons of old churches would not be 
unwilling, perhaps, to transfer to it their patronage, for a reasonable sum, 
to be raised by common subscription through the diocese, which would 
then have a common interest in the matter. Should some election or veto 
be thought desirable for the parishioners, it would be more easily claimed 
and granted from such a board of patronage, than when, as now, the 
Bishop’s patronage, and that of the Dean and Chapter, are looked on almost 
as the private perquisites of their office.” 


We may say that we have heard the same proposition made from 
other quarters, and may express our opinion that it is one well 
worthy of consideration. It would provide against all complication 
arising from the appointment of the “utilized ” Dean not resting 
with the Bishop, a point which the Times critic fairly presses against 
our scheme: it would consolidate power and patronage, and would 
altogether abolish the imperium in imperio which is now found to 
work so fatally for the Church. The objection, that the Bishops ` 
are already overworked, simply does not apply. They are not likely 
to have much more work added by becoming Deans. Among the 
possible changes of name and modifications of income and duty 
which may befall the Deans, it is quite likely that their absorption 
into the Episcopal office may be the best solution for the interests of 
the Church. 

We can hardly go with Mr. Stuart, when he proceeds to suggest 
that 

“ The four Canons remaining at most Cathedrals might be superseded, 

as vacancies arise, by four Bishop’s chaplains, with incomes not exceeding 
three hundred a year each; their work being to conduct the Cathedral 
service under the Bishop’s direction, and do the work now done by Bishops’ 
chaplains as well; appointed by the Bishop and removable by him, the 
Bishop would.then be really master, as he ought to be, in his Cathedral ; 
and as the chaplain’s office would usually lead to fair preferment, it would 
not be an unwelcome one, I suppose, to young clergymen.” 
It still seems to us that the Archdeacons are fitter persons to con- 
stitute the resident Cathedral body. If anything like our scheme 
were carried out, the chaplains might be, if the Bishop so willed it, 
appointed canons: but we should prefer letting the chaplains remain 
as they are—young men earning, by useful service, fair title to 
preferment, and passing out of that service when they obtain it. 

We have hitherto been dealing with objectors who talk in grave 
prose. Itis a pleasure to turn to a kindly censor, whose hand every 
cultivated reader will recognise, as perhaps the only survivor among 
us of the set of sportive scholars, who knew how to cast over every 
unwelcome subject the graceful veil of classic metre. 
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~ It is hardly needful to add that we have his permission to reprint 
his lines. i 


DECANUS CANTUARIENSIS MORE SUO ECCLESIAM REFORMAT. 


Urbem contemplans sublimi ex sede Decanus 
Plurima—præter se—vidit inutilia. 


Vos, ait, O Canones, facili queis flumine vita, 
Labitur, et segnes otia blanda tenent : 
Quid prodest? mihi vos quod lex adjunxerit, unum 
E septem corpus nomine constituens ? 
Si quid censuerim, nobis quod prosit et urbi, - 
Vobis sextuplici voce negare datur : 
Si quid proponat faciendum Clerus ab extra, 
Raro in concilium vos adhibere solent. 


Séd cùm res ita sint, quænam medicina paretur ? 
Hee mihi—sic vobis sit placitura—placet : 

Templa quidem maneant, loca sunt æsthetico-sacra, 
Angliaco cordi cara futura diu; 

Ascendantque preces, resonent præconia ceeli, 
Anthema divine laudis ad astra fluant ; 

Et maneat semper—quid enim me absente ?—Decanus, 
In sacra pleno jure Monarcha domo. 

Nec renuo binos, quorum laus undique nota est, 
Archidiaconico munere consocios ; 

Sic sacram curare domum, fortassis et extra 
Auxilio Christi civibus esse queam. 


Vos autem, O Canones, quibus hio nihil est opus—ITEH’ 
Ad loca quà validam ferre potestis opem ; i 
Vos ad rura gregesque abeatis, et omine dextro 
Pro populo vigiles vivite quisque suo. 
Visere vos urbem sat erit bis terve per annum, 
Et semel hic Magni promere verba Dei. 
Sic ego liber ero, et tacito res pectore pensans, 
Quicquid censuerim, protinus efficiam ; 
Sio sacram implebit servata pecunia cistam ; 
‘Lacte iterum felix Anglia, melle finet. 


Hae mea—qua veteris trado medicamina morbi-— 
Plaudite vos omnes, atque valete diu. 


AD DECANUM CANTUARIENSEM CANONICORUM RESPONSIO. 


Ipse tuam mentem loqueris, Vencrande Decane ; 
Et nos pro nobis pauca referre sinas. 


Si prætermittens genuinum corporis usum, 
Morbosam mavis carpere temperiem : 

Si, veluti Ventrem renuerunt invida Membra, 
Tu renuis fratres qui nocuere nihil : 

Si, cum sis caput, atque oculos super omnia volvas, 
Clamas ‘nil opus est crure manuve mihi ? 

Si quodcunque boni est a te procedere credis, 
A nobis quicquid grande moratur opus. 

Si qui supremam in sacrå tenet æde cathedram 
Nunquam ad concilium nos adhibere solet: 

Si nunquam, Patrum solenni more priorum, 
Presbyteros fratres convocat, ipse Pater: 
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Si, veluti queritur facundd voce Baconus, 
O:dinat et solo judicat arbitrio : 

Si semper’nimio premitur sub pondere, sed non 
Respicit ad promtas in sua vota manus ; ; 


Quid mirum, si tu sublimi ex sede, Decane, 
Omnia—preeter te—credis inutilia ! 


Nos vero optamus conjuncti corpore fratres 
Te caput et summum semper habere decus ; 

Tecum consilio jungi, summeque cathedræ 
Auxilio, si quid possumus, esse juvat : 

Nos Chartam venerari, impenså voce jubontem, 
t Hæc domus omnigenæ fons pietatis erit: 

t Hinc latices vivi exundent, largoque pererrent 
‘t Flumine vicinå quæ regione jacent ? 

Nos fungi officiis, leges implere vetustas, 
Nee super antiquas stare, sed ire vias: 

Nos, nullo rurisve vel urbis limite clausos, 
Longius et semper latius effluere. 


We append a version for the benefit of the English reader :— 


THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY AFTER HIS OWN MANNER , 
REFORMETH THE CHURCH. 
From his high seat contemplating the town, 
Much—save himself—the Dean finds useless grown. 


“ Canons,” he cries, “ whom life with easy flow 
Drifts down, and gentle leisure renders slow, 
What boots it, that the Law hath linked you on 
To me, and thus of Seven created Ono ? 

Tf to my schemes for good of you and man 

A six-fold veto be your counter-plan: 

If, in the stir without, few Clergy care 

That you their counsels and their toils shall share. 


“For this, what treatment may be best pursued ? 
To me (Heaven grant, to you) this seemeth good: 
Our temples leave, fair homes of godly fear, 

To England’s inmost heart for ever dear: 

There be prayer made, bo holy counsels given, 
And anthem-strains float upward to the heaven. 
Leave too—for else what were it all ?—the Dean, 
Unfettered monarch, on the sacred scene. 

Yet spurn I not, whom all men celebrate, 
Archdeacons, twin companions of my state: 
Thus may I tend the fabric, and combine 
Extrancous cares with those already mine. 


“ But ye, O Canons, needless here, co rortH 
Thither, where’er your labours find their worth: 
Go—to your cures and flocks: and bright success 
Each in his watchful toil for ever bless! 

Yearly the town to visit twice or thrice, 

Yearly in turn to preach,—let this suffice : 
Thus free, and well revolved in silent thought, 
Shall all my schemes to instant act be brought: 
Rich with new store the sacred chest shall grow, 
And England yet with milk and honey flow. 


This, my prescription for our ancient ill, 
Applaud ye all :—and now, a long farewell.” 
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TO THE DEAN THE CANONS MAKE ANSWER, 


“Thou speak’st thy mind, O very Reverend Sir: 
To our replying, thou wilt scarce demur. 


` “Tf, passing by the body’s wholesome use, 
To breathe a morbid atmosphere thou choose : 
If, as the Members spurned the Belly once, 
Thou spurnest us, who give thee no offence ;} 
Af Thou, the Head, surveying all the land, 
Proclaim, ‘ I have no need of foot or hand :’ 
Tf in thy view, all good from Thee proceed,— 
From us, delay of every noble deed :— 


“Tf HE, who fills our chief Cathedral throne, 

Our counsel and our help alike disown :— 

If he, which never Fathers did of yore, 

Father himself, his Presbyters ignore: — 

If, as our Bacon’s eloquence laments, 

_ He rules alone, and apes Omnipotence :— 

If, always pressed. with over-toil, he yet 

Grasp not the hands for his assistance set :— 
“ What wonder if, from thy Decanal stall, 
Except thyself—thou findest useless all ? 


“Yet we, thy brethren, joined in one, would fain 
Thee for our Head and ornament retain: 
To share thy counsels, and the See supreme 
Help, if we may,—thisis our cherished dream: 
Bent to observe our Charter’s high decree, 
‘This house the fount of piety shall be, 
Hence living waters spring, with bounteous flow, 
Contiguous regions blessing as they go.’* 
Ours, each by honoured rule to fill his place, 
Nor stand, but march, upon the ancient ways, 
And, by nò parish-bound, nor city, pent, 
Live through all life, extend through all extent.” 

The first impression from this playful effusion was, that my friend, 
like “‘M.A.,” had derived his knowledge of my scheme solely from 
the Times article. The appearance indeed of the Archdeacons, so 
carefully kept out of sight in the article, interfered with the 
hypothesis: and the distinguished author’s own characteristic words 
summarily dismissed it :— 

‘Non de “ Temporibus,” sed de “ Contempore” vestro 
Materiem excerpsi, carminibusque dedi,’ 
This being so, I can only say that my friend has also missed the 
proviso in which is contained the inevitable change in the position 
and income of the Dean. ‘To leave him as he now is, would be both 
absurd and unjust: and no such idea was traceable in my scheme, 
which expressly reserved the question of his status. 

Over and.above the pleasure which every scholarly produc- 

tion gives one, I cannot help thanking the writer for having 


* From the statutes of Ely Cathedral. 
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added considerable strength to the arguments used in my article. 
As against the continuance of the present capitular bodies, his 
elegant lines are decisive. Jcking apart, “the Deans” reasoning, if I 
may be allowed to say it, is valid and unanswerable: “ the Canons’”’ 
reply is simply beside the purpose. The amiable notion of the 
Chapter acting as the Bishop’s council, is the most Utopian, and surely 
can be the least seriously entertained, of all that have been before 
the public. Let any practical man put together the kind of action 
required of a Bishop, and the kind of advice likely to be given by a 
Chapter,—and further consideration of the proposal will be needless. 
The popular question, “ What are the Bishops about?” would then 
surely receive an answer more utterly hopeless than any which has 
hitherto been given to it,—‘ Consulting their Chapters.” 

In all that has been said, in my former article and in this its 
supplement, nothing has been ‘further from my intention than to 
write one word in derogation of the excellent, and in most cases, 
very able men, of whom the present Cathedral Chapters are com- 
posed. I have had no regard to individuals: still less have I written 
with the slightest reference to personal circumstances of any kind. 
This, I should have imagined, might have been taken for granted, in 
presence of the urgent wants of the Church, had not the Times critic, 
with singularly bad taste, imported the contrary hypothesis into his 
article. The objection to the present Chapters is, not that they are 
composed of unworthy men, but that their position is untenable. 
The necessity of such a cutting down as that which I have proposed 
is to myself, in long enjoyment of the leisurely amenities of Cathedral 
society, a subject of poignant, if of somewhat selfish regret: but, that 
the necessity exists, I am more and more persuaded. And it was in 
the fulness of that persuasion, that I reluctantly sent in to the Arch- 
bishops the scheme contained in my former article. 

I have ventured on this supplement, not so much with an 
intention of vindicating that scheme, as being anxious that the 
subject may be still kept before the public eye, until some satis- 
factory solution shall appear for the great problem of Cathedral 
Reform. That our Cathedrals should remain as they are, is impos- 
sible. Set the position and wants of the Church on one hand, and 
the actual life and work of any Cathedral body on the other, and it 
must be plain to fair-judging men, that the same age cannot hold 
both. And if no attempt to galvanize into life the present capitular 
bodies have any prospect of success, then the sooner and more frankly 
we acknowledge this, and endeavour to supersede them by some- 
thing better, the more loyal shall we be to the Church of England, 
and to the Great Head of all the Churches. 

HENRY ÅLFORD. 
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THE PROPOSALS OF THE CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER ON COINAGE. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED IN THE University or Oxrorp, Ocr. 29. 


[ue Chancellor of the Exchequer has invited publie discussion on 
the state of gold coinage of this kingdom, and on certain pro- 
posals which have been made for its improvement. It is scarcely 
possible that a matter of graver importance could be brought under 
the consideration of either the public or of Parliament. It raises 
questions of the highest interest on both moral and economical 
grounds. A change is recommended in the weight of gold contained 
in the sovereign. Such a proposition may seriously affect every man 
to whom a debt is due, and every man who owes one. It bears on 
the fortunes of every man who has property in the public funds, who 
receives a fixed income of money, who possesses reversionary interests 
_of any kind, or enjoys a stipend or a salary specified in pounds. 
Even wages may not be exempt from its influence. They almost 
certainly would be affected by the change whilst it was being carried 
into operation ; and supposing any alteration in the value of money. 
to'be the consequence of the change, in many fields of labour, wages 
might find it almost impossible to accommodate themselves to the 
new money so as to leave the real remuneration of the workman 
unaltered. The labourers in many departments of human life 
' might run the risk of being able to buy less with the coin. they 
receive. Considerations of even a yet higher order are involved in 


. 
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this great question. The change might make a difference of only a 
penny or two in the worth of the gold coined in the sovereign, 
yet it’might touch the national honour and the sanctity of the 
public faith, for it might give less to those to whom the nation 
had covenanted to give more. And if such a violation of equity 
were committed by England, even inadvertently and from igno- 
rance of the real nature of the change, who can say to what extent 
of imitation so baneful an example might be carried? Who can 
feel safe against evil consequences, even on ourselves, if the sweets 
of injustice, supposing injustice to have been perpetrated, shall have 
once poisoned our lips ? 

These reasons, I believe, are sufficient to justify me in calling your 
attention to this most serious subject. It is one which demands that 
its investigation shall be scientific, if it is to be useful; and such an 
inquiry, when invited by a Chancellor of the Exchequer, seems almost 
to be incumbent on those who are engaged in the methodical study 
of political economy. A school of political economy is a fitting 
place for the examination of first principles. 

Mr. Lowe is set in motion by his feelings as the guardian of the 
public purse, He finds a heavy charge to be incurred by the Mint 
in coining sovereigns for the public, and he thinks it unreasonable 
that such a service should be given without payment to those who 
desire to convert bullion into coin. But the manufacturing of coin 
gratis for the purpose of domestic circulation is by no means the 
only wrong of which he complains. His indignation is roused by 
the discovery that the National Mint is worked, to the cost of the 
country, for objects quite different from that which it was designed 
to promote. It suffers two wrongs. It supplies, alone of all the 
mints in the world, free of charge, a coin so rich and full that it 
yields a profit to melt it down into bullion for exportation abroad ; 
and Mr. Lowe affirms that manufactories have actually been set 
up, first in London and then in Brussels, for converting British 
sovereigns back again into ingots. Further, even without considera- 
tions of profit, the stamp imposed by the Mint is so excellent an 
authentication of the quality of the coin, that persons who are under 
the necessity of making payments in gold abroad can find no more 
advantageous form in which to export the metal than that furnished 
by the Mint. By these operations, he contends, an undue quantity 
of sovereigns is annually coined by the Mint for no other destination 
than to be treated and exported as bullion, and to be consigned to 
the melting-pot as soon as they have crossed the sea. Thus, ho 
indignantly cries, forty-four millions of sovereigns have disappeared 
—sovereigns which it has cost the Mint much to make—and have 
served no other purpose than to promote the benefit of bullion-dealers. 

BB2 
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Nor is even this the full measure of the hardship which the Mint 
has to endure. The heavy sovereigns are picked out for exporting 
and melting; the light ones are left at home, to entail at a future 
day an immense outlay for recoining. Mr. Lowe estimates that 
£400,000 are required to extinguish the light sovereigns and to 
restore the gold coin to‘its legitimate and standard weight. Hence 
the Master of the Mint claims repayment for his establishment on 
three separate grounds—for ' coinage, recoinage, and for the ‘loss 
incurred by wear and tear in use. 
Such is the complaint which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
‘laid before the House of Commons. He objects to the laws which 
now ‘regulate the coinage of sovereigns at the Mint, and to the 
burdens . which -they impose on the Exchequer. He specifies 
two methods by which the evils he complains of may be remedied ; 
either a smaller portion of gold may be returned in the sovereign 
to the importer who ‘brings gold to be coined, or a fixed charge for 
mintage may be required, without introducing any alteration in 
the weight or quality ofthe sovereign. He contends that, econo- 
mically speaking, “it does not matter one bit ‘whether you take the 
‘ charge from the sovereign or-take it in the shape of payment.” 
Being thus free, as he said, in respect of principle, he pronounces 
a preference for the diminution of the metallic contents of the sove- 
reign; and, armed with the authority of two Masters of Mints, 
he recommends that a new sovereign, weighing 1221 prains should 
be substituted for the present one, which contains 1231 grains of 
gold. The sovereign will thus contain one grain less of gold, and 
one hundred new sovereigns will bring only as much gold as is 
now brought by ninety-nine. Every man, therefore, who receives 
one hundred new sovereigns will obtain, in respect of the quantity 
of gold, only as much ay he had in ninety-nine; he will lose, so to 
speak, one pound on every’ hundred—equal to a loss of about 2d. 
per sovereign. By adopting this particular arrangement of 122 
grains for the new sovereign, Mr. Lowe ‘secures an advantage to 
which evidently he attaches considerable importance. The new coin 
will possess exactly the same weight of gold as a French coin of 
25 francs would contain ; so that each of the ‘present napoleons would 
` be exactly 16s., and a new French gold coin of 26 francs would be the 
exact equivalent of the English pound. This French coin and the new 
English sovereign, seeing that they will contain the same quantity 
of metal precisely, will circulate freely in France and England, the 
English coin ranking as 25f. in France, and the French as 20s. in 
England. Those who seek to ‘establish a ‘common -international 
coinage over the whole world, will gain in this international coin a 
step towards the accomplishment of their object. As a corollary from. 
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this argument Mr. Lowe contemplates the imposition of the same 
identical charge for coining in both countries alike. 

Mr. Lowe’s complaint, then, resolves itself into two parts. Ie 
complains that the Mint gives away for nothing the process of coin- 
ing. It assays and weighs the bullion brought to the Mint, hardens it 
with alloy, and affixes the stamp or brand upon it, without charge ; 
and, further, he contends that the loss occasioned by the wear and tcar 
of the coin, and by the necessity of recoining the light sovercigns 
from time to time, is one which ought not to be borne by the State, 
but should be laid on the importer who first brings gold for coining 
to the Mint. He proposes to relieve the State of these two charges 
by the imposition of a charge of one per cent., levied in the shape of 
a diminution of the weight of gold contained in the coin as compared 
with the weight of bullion brought by the importer for minting. 

It is obvious that Mr. Lowe’s speech embodies many and varied 
allegations, on which he has built up an argument of great range and 
delicacy. Before commencing the investigation of this argument it 
is essential to lay down at the outset those fundamental principles of 
currency which bear directly on the inquiry. Mr. Lowe’s speech has 
been subjected to the most diverse and conflicting comments, and it is 
very painfully manifest how different are the conceptions which pre- 
vail of the teaching of currency. The rules by which the new 
proposal is judged are most dissimilar, for they are the results of 
radically different ideas on currency. Before we can pursue our 
path with safety and satisfaction we must first make the ground solid 
beneath our feet. i 

The first principle, as I have explained from this place on a 
former occasion,” is contained in the answer to the question, For 
what purpose do men make and employ coins? for what object was 
money invented? Not for direct consumption, as food or clothes, but 
simply to act as a tool, to be an instrument of transfer or exchange. 
The essence of a tool is to serve asa means toan end. It owes its 
value entirely to the work it performs. It is valued for its work’s sake, 
and that work in this case is to transfer property from one possessor 
to another, precisely as a railway or a steamboat are tools or machines 
for transferring passengers and goods from one locality to another. 

Secondly, the quality by which money or coin is enabled to per- 
form this office of transferring the ownership of property is the sell- 
ing value in the market of the metal of which it is composed; just 
as the transporting force of a railway is the steam of its engine. 
Every sale, every purchase, is an act of barter, in which the goods 
are reckoned on one side at their value in their market, as the gold of 


* «Lectures on the Principles of Currency.” Delivered at Oxford by Professor 
Bonamy Price. James Parker & Co., London and Oxford. 
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the sovereign is in its own. What a jeweller or a gilder will give 
for gold is the essence of its power to act as an instrument of ex- 
change. The gold of a sovereign acts as a guarantee to the man 
who buysit with goods, that he will be able by its means to procure 


in any other’ shop goods of equal value with those which he has: 


given for the sovereign; and: the essence, the credit of this guarantee 
consists in the selling value of the gold as a commodity. I 
cannot impress this principle too strongly on your attention. It is 
the master principle in the discussién in which we are engaged. 
The certainty of this statement is perfectly illustrated by the fall 


of prices which followed the discovery of America. It is pre- . 


cisely because gold has become more abundant, or rather, because 


it has been procured in larger quantities at smaller cost, that prices. 


are some fifteen times lower than they were a few centuries ago. 


1 


The value of gold has’ fallen as a commodity, and its power as a: 


coin has been diminished in an equal ratio. The fall has not been 
the work of legislation, for legislation had nothing to say in the 
matter; the sovereign buys fifteen times less of other property, 


because it is worth fifteen times less as a commodity in the metal . 


market. . 


But, thirdly, there is something more, an additional element to be 


taken into account in the consideration of coin. A shopkeeper is ready 
to exchange his goods for a corresponding quantity of the metal ; 
but he requires to know that the piece offered him is pure gold and of 
sufficient weight. This is exactly the information with which coin 
furnishes him. -The stamp and shape of the sovereign assure him 
that he has the requisite weight of metal, and of the stipulated 
purity ; it tells him what he could get for it at a jeweller’s shop 
in London or Paris. Without the invention of coin, it would have 


cost him some trouble and expense to ascertain these two facts. The- 


sovereign with its stamp saves him this trouble and: expense. 
Fourthly, this tool, this invention, coin, is characterised by a 
quality which is most real in its effects, and yet is very hard to 


define and appreciate accurately. It passes from hand to hand as a, 
guarantee of purchasing power to each owner in succession; but: 


it is able to act as such a guarantee simply in consequence of .the 


belief of the shopkeeper who takes it that every other shopkeeper: ` 


will take it equally in the same way. This guarantee, as I have 
already shown, rests on the value of the gold in the metal market; still,: 


in its immediate and practical working, itis as a mere mental assurance . 


that it performs its function, when it is found, by actual experience, 
that the sovereign without further weighing or examining passes 
freely through every shop in the town. All the world knows that 
the worth of this guarantee is daily impaired by use, and that the 
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sovereign becomes light, and loses a portion of its value as a com- 
modity; the test of weighing is always at hand, and it is always 
open to a creditor to refuse light coin. Nevertheless, the test 
is not applied; because all that a seller cares to know is that the 
sovereign which he takes will be readily taken by those of whom 
he intends to buy, and that the test of weighing is not likely to 
be oxercised. This characteristic of coin is exceedingly apt to mis- 
lead; for it may easily breed the notion that, after all, the valuc 
of the coin in the metal market is not the foundation of the 
coin’s action. But this would be a capital error, entailing conse- 
quences which I shall presently have occasion to describe. For the 
present it suffices to understand that light coins do not pass because 
` light weight is a matter of indifference, but only because for a long 
while the sense of the guarantee imparted by the coin is not suffi- 
ciently disturbed to call for the application of the test of weighing. 

With the help of these principles we shall now be in a condition 
to examine the various points of Mr. Lowe’s speech. 

It is at once apparent that the proposal to take away one per 
cent. from the weight of the sovereign would be simply and purely 
to debase the coin of the realm. It would to be repeat the act of ` 
the medieval kings. The new sovereign would be regarded in law 
as a pound: if would pay every pound due by every debtor to 
every creditor; and yet it would give every creditor in weight 
of gold £99 only where £100 were due. This is unquestionably 
a debasement of the coinage. It is not saved from this reproach 
by the reply that the value added by the manufacture of the gold 
into coin makes up the difference, bevause, as matters now stand, 
the full £100 are given in weight, and the value of the manu- 
facture, even in the estimation of Mr. Lowe, is superadded 
gratis. The new sovereign will be no better in any respect than 
the old one; it will simply have one per cent. less of gold 
in it. But let me not be misunderstood. I disclatm any wish 
of hinting that the Chancellor of the Exchequer desires to de- 
grade the coinage, or to debase the measure of value. He has 
expressly disclaimed all such intention in terms. The mediaeval 
kings sought to tax their subjects by a juggle of words and a falsifi- 
cation of their meaning; Mr. Lowe aims at obtaining for the 
Mint payment for a service which it undoubtedly supplies; and if 
he adheres to this proposal it will be unquestionably because he will 
believe that the new sovereign will do for the creditor all that the 
old sovereign now does. Still the fact remains, that those who 
have stipulated for a determinate quantity of gold will not obtain it. 
In the words of a very able writer, who addressed the Times on the 
31st of July, 1868, under the signature of “Z,” and whose name I 
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feel happy to be authorized to mention, Mr. A. Latham, formerly 
. governor, and now a director, of the Bank of England: “As every 
contract of which the issue lies in the United Kingdom is expressed. 
in the pound sterling, it ought to be, and virtually is, performed by 
weight. The alternative of coin may be employed for the mutual 
convenience of both parties; and so long as the coin and the pound 
are interchangeable, the recipient has nothing to complain of.” “But, 
under the proposed system, this principle will be violated. As in 
the medieval days, or in. America in our time, the coin will be 
called by the same name, the appellation pound will continue. 
A creditor will get a pound; but it will be the same name for 
a different thing. The essence of the bargain will be altered, and, 
which is the pinch of the wrong, altered by force, without the ` 
consent of the creditor. I.do not see how Parliament can ever 
be induced to tarnish the honour of England by giving the owners 
of the national debt, without compensation, less than was stipulated 
at the time when the loan was made. “Oh, but my new sovereign . 
will buy as much as the old one,” replies Mr. Lowe: “how, then, 
can I be said to commit any breach of the public faith ?’ But what 
is this but to pay the national creditors with a part only of the com-. 
modity agreed upon, and with a currency-theory to make up the 
deficiency? This is a novel mode of payment certainly; but what if 
the currency-theory is disputed, or, still worse, if it is unsound? 
Does not equity imperatively demand that at any rate the option 
should be given to the creditor, to accept a doctrine as cash or not, 
at his pleasure? And thencan any one doubt what would be his 
‘answer? “ Keep your theory for yourself, but pay me the full tale 
of gold that you pledged yourself to give me.” And it is not the 
national creditor alone to whom the inquiry must be put. In the 
words of Mr. Latham :—‘ The contracts which would be affected by 
a deterioration of English money are as infinite in number. as in 
variety. and magnitude. The national debt, foreign and colonial 
bonds, debts of docks, railways, and other enterprises, leases, 
bequests, reversionary rights, and beyond them, obligations of a 
less permanent kind,—such as of purchase and sale, bankers’ or ' 
other promissory notes, bills of exchange, tolls, pensions, salaries, 
wages, and so on,”—all would fall under the blow of a debasement 
. of the coin, all would have to take Mr. Lowe’s doctrine as the equi- 

valent of the gold withheld. Even the plea that, in reason, the cost 
of making the sovereign ought to be defrayed by him who wants it, 
will not avail Mr. Lowe; for when the State contracted to pay. so 
‚many pounds the regulations for the coinage were the same as they 
.are now. The lenders reckoned on receiving such. pounds as the 
_law then recognised. This consideration surely is decisive; either 
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Parliament will keep faith with the terms of the bargain, or, if it 
makes a change, will grant compensation.* 

But now what must be said of the theory advanced in support of 
a deterioration of the coin? Mr. Lowe scarcely puts it forward as 
his own. He cites the authority of Mint Masters, and he calls 
them eminent ; yet skill in making coin is not exactly equivalent to a 
knowledge of its mode of action upon value. However, let us look 
at the doctrine. It is this. A manufactured article is more valuable 
than the materials of which it is composed, and will exchange for 
more in the market. The sovereign is such a manufactured product, 
and consequently is worth more than the gold it contains; it will 
buy more, and if the cost of manufacture is deducted in raw material 
from its contents, the man who receives it obtains compensation by 
the increased purchasing power conferred by coining ; he therefore 
suffers no wrong. Thus stated, and waiving the plea, that the State 
contracted to give a pound to its creditor of full weight, free of 
charge for manufacturing, the proposition is sound and undeniable. 
The principle is incontestable that if a manufactured article ‘is in 
demand, the purchaser is willing to bear the expense of the manu- 
facture; but everything here turns on the mode of applying this 
principle. The illustration by which Sir John Lubbock supports the 
doctrine is singularly unfortunate for the case of coin. “Suppose,” 
says Sir John, “that the Government undertook to make shoes 
gratis. Shoes will be worth no more than shoe-leather ; and if subse- 
quently the Government imposed a charge of one per cent. for manu- 
facture, shoes would become worth one per cent. more than before.” 
Most true; and Sir John Lubbock might probably have mentioned 
with equal truth fifty per cent., instead of one. But it is evident that 
Sir John Lubbock has failed to perceive the distinctive peculiarity in 
the value of coin. The manufacture confers most of their value on 
shoes: unless shaped and adapted to human feet, and to particular 
human feet, “the raw material,” the leather, would be worthless. 
The leather does its work by being transformed by manufacture into 
shoes. The exact converse holds good of coin. In a sovereign, it 
is the raw material—the metal, the gold—which does the work of 
exchanging; the manufacture only brings attestation of the weight 

* The case is well put mathematically by PAR, in a letter to tho Times, Sept. 20, 
1869, in reply to Sir John Lubbock. f 

“ By his reasoning, and under present circumstances, 123 grains of standard gold, 
plus the Queen’s head, are equal to z, the real value of the sovereign. Under the 
new system we shall have 122 grains of standard gold, plus the Queen’s head, 
equal to y, the real value of a Lowe (the proposed new sovereign). Now if any little 
boy who has begun algebra should bring out any other result than y—2—1 grain of 
gold, it is to be hoped tho teacher will advance him to a conspicuous situation in the 
school-room, with the addition of the usual appendage on his head.” That is, in other 


words, the national creditor will receive y, the new coin, which falls short of z, which 
he now receives, by one grain of gold. 
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of the raw material present. The difference between the two cases— 
between shoes and sovereigns—is wide as the poles asunder. Men 
will pay very much more for shoes than for the leather of which 
they are made: they will pay very little more, if practically they 
pay anything at all for sovereigns, in the form of giving more goods 
in exchange for them, as compared with the gold they contain. It 
is the value of the sovereign, as gold, which is bartered against the 
value of the goods sold; and it is the value of the gold in the market, 
and nothing else, which constitutes the guarantee which makes a seller 
willing to take sovereigns for his‘merchandize. The manufacturer 
does very little more than add a brand to the gold—a trade-mark, 
as it were, on thé metal—to indicate where it was made, and what 
is its quantity. That mark—the stamp—is worth something; but 
how much? It is a question of degree. Sir John Lubbock tacitly 
assumes that it is worth one per cent.; but here again he fails to 
sustain the proposition which he undertakes to defend. He takes no 
notice of the statements of his allies—the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Mint Masters—that the charge of one per cent. includes 
the cost of recoining, and of wear and tear, which are matters that 
have no connection whatever with the manufacturing of sovereigns 
and impressing a verifying stamp upon them. Had Sir J. Lubbock 
gone on to affirm that this charge of one per cent. was the exact cost 
of manufacture, then his position would in principle have been 
unassailable. But he did not make this assertion, but, in company. 
with many of Mr. Lowe’s supporters, assumed the vital point that 
the charge demanded by Mr. Lowe was only the equivalent for the 
cost of coining, and then appealed to an economical principle, which 
necessarily failed, when applied upon an hypothesis which mistook 
the facts of the case. The principle holds good, both of shoes and of 
coin, that the manufactured article is worth more than the raw 
material of which it is composed; but then it must be the bond fide 
cost of the manufacture. One per cent. is below the cost of the 
manufacture of shoes, and above the cost of making a sovereign; 
hence the analogy urged by Sir John Lubbock, that shoes are worth 
one per cent. more than leather, is a false analogy for inferring that a 
sovereign would be worth one per cent. more than the gold it contains. 

The inadequacy of the simple principle of the cost of manufacture 
to cover the ground required has been felt by others, and more 
political economy has been called in to the rescue. Let us consider 
for a moment the quality of these doctrines. The principle of cost 
of production, as determining the value of a commodity, is now 
brought into play, and by the help of a little manipulation it is 
made to do the work required. It is identified with price; and this 
prodigious fallacy enables any value to be claimed for coin. 
Let the sovereign, exclaims Colonel Smith, contain much or little 
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gold at your pleasure, only take care not to sell it for less than 
20s., and then it will be worth 20s., and buy 20s. worth of goods 
in every shop in the land. The cost of production, we are assured 
by political economists, determines the purchasing power of a com- 
modity; and so long as the Mint exacts 20s. for the sovereign, 
it may retain in the coin only half the gold brought by the importer. 
The sovereign will have a buying power of 20s., because no one 
will be able to get it without paying 20s. worth of gold for it. 

This is something new, certainly, in political economy.. The 
definition of value in exchange or price as necessarily synonymous 
with cost of production, is a novelty; but is it true? Many articles, 
no doubt, are daily sold at the price of their cost of production, and 
amongst them is included the metal gold. Gold exchanges at a 
goldsmith’s shop for what it has cost the miner to produce it. But 
what shall we say of a Raffaclle which is sold for £10,000? Did 
it cost the great artist that sun to paint it? What again of a sack 
of flour sold at a fabulous price in a beleaguered town? Did it cost 
that sum to grow the wheat and grind the flour? There are 
innumerable articles in which the cost of production is but a feeble 
element of the prices at which they are sold. Monopoly can enhance 
price indefinitely. Nothing will be permanently produced which 
does not fetch its cost of production ; but a multitude of things are sald 
every day at prices far exceeding the expense incurred in making 
them. “But that is exactly our case,” reply Colonel Smith and his 
colleagues. “The Government has a monopoly of coinage. Sovereigns 
can be obtained nowhere except at the Mint; what the Mint there- 
fore charges for a sovereign will be its price, its value in the market. 
That is the reason why a token can be made to possess any value 
which the Government may choose to assign to it. The Mint alone 
can supply the nation with sovereigns.” True enough; but not quite 
so serviceable in the case of coin as the employers of this argument 
imagine ittobe. The coin, the sovereign, may encounter a competitor, 
and then the monopoly and the monopoly argument are at an end. 
That competitor is gold itself, in bars or ingots, and it is able to com- 
pete with the sovereign precisely because they both do the same work 
with the same means, both are pieces of gold. It may be found 
too that other people can coin as excellent sovereigns as the Mint. 
The Government has a legal monopoly, no doubt, of manufacturing 
sovereigns; but it would be nothing short of a miracle if it could 
make them circulate at any value they might be pleased to select. 
That, indeed, would be an amazing discovery for political economy, 
and for the world of facts also. 

Such language indicates but a-feeble conception of the manner 
in which coin acts in the world. Colonel Smith may say, You, 
have paid 20s. for your sovereign, you will find it will buy 20s. 
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worth’ of goods everywhere. But will it? What would be the 
effect of issuing sovereigns with only 15s. worth of gold in them? 
Down will go the exchange of every country in the world. The 
par of exchange is the expression for the same quantity of metal 
in the coinages.of two different nations. The Frenchman will 
now say that the par of exchange with England is 19/, for. 
he will notice only the quantity of gold contained in the new 
sovereign; and not one centime more will he- allow for it to the 
-unlucky English shopkeeper who has bought his French goods, 
and offers the new English coin in payment. The Englishman 
will have given 20s. of gold for it to the Mint, and he will find 
that he can pay with it for only 19f or 15s. worth of French goods. 
Is it supposed that trade can be worked in this fashion? Go down 
the High Street, or any busy street in London. What will meet your 
eyes? In the first shop there will be a baker selling flour-which was 
bought in America; in the next a draper, whose silks have to be paid, 
for in France; in the third an upholsterer, whose beautiful woods tell 
of every country in the world; in the fourth a grocer, who has to pay 
China for tea, Bengal for sugar, the Eastern Islands for spices, Brazil 
for coffee. It will be a hard matter to find -a single shop which 
buys nothing from the foreigner. ` Every one of these traders will be 
allowed only 15s. value for his sovereign by foreigners: how can it be 
imagined that he can afford to give 20s. for Colonel Smith’s debased 
sovereign? The process of payment to the foreigner is always the 
same. The Frenchman sells his silk for francs: he must be paid in 
francs: and if an English coin is offered him, the only question with 
him will be, how many francs he can buy with it. He has no use 
_ for English coin, he does not want it, and could not buy with it, 
except so far as it is bullion: if he is to send silk to England, 
it is for frances only that he can sell. He knows that he can 
get at an’ Exchange shop only 19f for the sovereign: he can 
take it, whether in coin or in computation, at 19f only. What 
then must his English customer do for his own protection under 
such circumstances? He will in turn treat Colonel Smith and 
Mr. Lowe’s sovereign as 15s.: he will demand more sovereigns 
for his goods than formerly: in other words, he will raise his 
prices. A general rise of prices will be the result of Colonel Smith’s 
persuading Mr. Lowe to issue a fifteen-shilling sovereign: for every 
shop in the country, with few exceptions, will have to seek com- 
pensation from their customers for the additional sovereigns which 
they will have to pay for foreign goods. And then what will have 
become of the fine new theory that every sovereign for which 20s. - 
worth of gold were given, will fetch 20s. worth of goods everywhere ? 
And how will the fundholder and annuitant, the | creditor: of 
every kind fare, when they are paid with the new sovereign, and will 
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have to encounter higher prices in every shop? Contrary to the 
intention of Mr. Lowe, but not the less really through his legis- 
lation, they will find that the nation has not kept faith with them, 
but has stripped them of a portion of their due. 

But, at any rate, it will be replied, the doctrine will still hold 
good for home circulation. Tokens can be made to acquire the 
value for home purposes set upon them by the Mint. Shillings 
and pence circulate at values surpassing those of their metals: why 
may not sovereigns do the same? I havealready shown that, in the 
actual circumstances of our day, foreign goods enter so universally 
into modern life, that this analogy totally fails. The doctrine thus 
applied is utterly novel and unpractizal. It implies that almost every 
shopkeeper would have two prices for his goods—one for those of 
English origin, for which he would accept the same number of 
debased sovereigns as he was wont to accept of the old ones; and 
another price for foreign goods, for which, estimating the new 
sovereigns at 15s. each, he would now demand a larger number. 
But even if England were self-contained, and bought nothing abroad, 
facts would speedily refute the error of the theory. In the first place, 
it assumes that an importer would be willing to take 20s. worth of gold 
to the Mint to receive back a coin containing only 15s. He can do 
much better than that with his gold. He can make excellent sove- 
reigns with it, as good as those of the“Mint, at a cost of 15s. worth of 
gold. It cannot be questioned that if the margin of difference were 
sufficiently large, manufactories of real, good sovereigns would 
speedily rise up in foreign countries. But the Government would 
detect them, and would refuse them in payment of taxes. That 
might be so: but the tradesman would have his remedy. For the 
first time, he would have to buy Mint sovereigns enough to pay his 
taxes with a dead loss to himself: but afterwards he would raise the 
prices of his goods against the Government when it was a buyer, 
as well as against the public: and the Government would be unable 
to get its Mint sovereigus out at 20s., except through the hands of 
its unhappy creditors, the fundholders. It is constantly forgotten 
that the price which any seller may demand for his goods is purely 
voluntary. I will not give you iron for your guns and ships, 
the iron-masters would say, unless you reckon your new sovereigns 
at 15s.: and the Government would be helpless. Old contracts, old 
debts, would lose 5s. in the pound : but traders would be sure to stipu- 
late in respect of new debts the payment of sovereigns at 15s., and 
in this way obtaining more sovereigns for their goods, they could 
afford to pay their taxes in sovereigns counted at twenty. The fund- 
holder would then be the man who would have to pay the 5s. 
apiece on the sovereigns required to be taken out for the payment 
of taxes, 
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But if the Mint issued no coin, how could society exist? and how 
could it be carried on without currency? Again, there would be 
abundance of help at hand. Foreign payments would present no 
diffculty. Gold in bars, from Australia and California, would be 
‘bought with English goods, and those bars sent to foreign countries 
to pay for purchases made by Englishmen. For home purposes 
there would be an excellent resource in the gold coin of foreign 
countries.. The miner would take his gold to Paris, or St. 
Petersburg. The French coin would soon become familiar, and 
would answer every purpose of an English coin. It would circu- 
late for its worth, as so much weight of gold, and that is all that 
- is wanted for currency. Other contrivances would be invented in 
abundance, all accomplishing the same end, the putting gold, for 
its worth as a metal, into circulation, as the instrument of exchange. 
Small bars, or pieces, with a trustworthy brand on them, would be em- 
ployed in the place of coin: and they would do the work infinitely 
better than buying sovereigns at 5s. each premium. And this is ' 
the answer to those who try to support Mr. Lowe’s proposal by con- _ 
tending that those who had payments to make abroad would buy 
the new sovereigns at the Mint, sell them against goods for the 
worth of the gold, plus the cost of manufacture—that is, at the Mint 
price, and with the proceeds discharge their debts to the foreigner . 
without loss. They seek to defend the assertion, that prices-would 
not rise at home, by alleging that the debased sovereign would, as 
a manufactured article, be taken at its former value in exchange. 
The answer- is, that they would not find people who wanted 
these new sovereigns at the old price of 20s. This ‘becomes 
at once apparent if we take the deterioration at 5s.; for, as we 
have seen, no one but the poor fundholder would take a coin at: 
20s., which contains only 15s: Society would have recourse to 
other instruments of exchange, other tools: and, as against 
sovereigns, prices would rise—that is, if a buyer paid in sovereigns, 
instead of French or Russian coin, he would have to produce four 
_ sovereigns in payment of a purchase which cost 60s. The pound 
would be translated in every shop into 15s. 

But in truth things would never reach such a pass. When the 
country found that the Mint was all but stopped, and that it pos- 
sessed no recognised and perfectly trustworthy money, the trouble, 
the confusion, and the irritation would be so intolerable that the old- 
fashioned principle that a coin should be in fact what it professed to 
be in name, would be irresistibly demanded by the universal voice of 
the nation. One cannot but feel sure that the;advocates of the new 
proposal are well aware of the utter impossibility of making 

` 15s. weight of gold count for 20s.; but, having a cause to support, 
they take advantage of the smallness of such a charge as one 
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per cent., and perplex their readers with a comparison between a 
simple charge for manufacturing and a charge which does not go 
much beyond. The radical unsoundness of the doctrine they stand 
on becomes transparent when a large figure renders the fallacy 
visible. 

It may still be urged that a token in reality reposes on a metallic 
basis. It stands on a payment of 20s. worth of gold to procure it, 
and by this payment it is converted into an actual commodity, and 
derives from it a real and positive value. Bank-notes, after all, are 
only pieces of paper, and yet men take a bank-note as freely as five 
sovereigns. But those who reason in this fashion seem to be unaware 
of the fact that the virtue, the essence of every form of currency 
is the guarantee that the man who takes it wil certainly be able 
to buy with it goods of equal value with those he has sold in 
exchange for the currency. The token is shipwrecked on the fatal 
flaw of the imperfection of its guarantee. It is simply an incon- 
vertible metallic note, but with this vast difference in favour of 
its paper brother. The paper.note contains on its face.a solemn 
acknowledgment of debt, and a promise to pay it on some future day. 
This admission gives it a value, which, if speculative, is real; it is 
worth something to purchase on the chance of payment. Govern- 
ments find it hard to get rid altogether of inconvertible notes; a day 
of reckoning comes for most of them, when something, and sometimes 
all, is recovered. The proposal to redeem greenbacks by a cash pay- 
ment is keenly debated at this very hour. But how different would it 
be with a token! The Mint, that is, the Government, would pocket 
the consideration for which it was issued, and it comes under 
no engagement to repay at any time. Gold is a substance of real 
worth in the metal market; but what is a token, but an evidence 
that money has-been lost to procure it? What foundation in fact 
or value would any seller obtain in a token for a guarantee that he 
has not sold his wares for nothing? Colonel Smith does not say a 
word about any undertaking of the Mint to repay. The Mint 
might swallow up by the issue of tokens the whole coinage of the 
kingdom, the Government might spend the gold thus acquired, and 
the final result might be a flood of brass tokens and an empty 
exchequer. Is this currency an instrument of exchange which any 
sane man in these days could advocate? I am persuaded that 
Mr. Lowe has never followed out such a system to its consequences. 

But what must we say of shillings and light coin? Are they not 
tokens? Do they not buy easily much more than what the metal 
thoy contain is worth? Are they not decisive proofs’ of the sound- 
ness of the theory of tokens? Most assuredly they are not. But I 
admit that the fact of their circulation and their power of pur- 
chasing call for explanation. That explanation turns on the dis- 
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tinction between subsidiary coins and the coin which is the standard 
of value, and measures the worth of all other commodities. §o far.’ 
as they fall short in weight of metal, they resemble a paper note ; 
but they are saved from the evils of inconvertible paper by their 
relation to the pound or sovereign. A shilling reckons for the 
twentieth part of a gold pound, and thus the gold serves as a back- 
bone and substance to the shilling. So long as the law-declares that 
20 silver shillings are the equivalent of one pound, and so long as 
the practice of society freely interchanges these two values, the 
metallic value of the shilling sinks into a subordinate consideration. 
Shillings and pence, in a manner, are convertible into sovereigns. 
; The man who gives a sovereign in change for shillings gives them con- 
vertibility, and thus they assume the character of a kind of convertible 
eurrency.- At the same time, their metallic content has a very 
great importance. It furnishes security against the manufacture 
of counterfeit tokens, which could be made with far greater facility 
if tokens were constructed of a worthless material. 

But the case is somewhat different with standard coins deficient, in 
weight, with light sovereigns. We must seek from different considera- 
tions an explanation of their power to circulate and to purchase. 
There is no real commodity, as with shillings, for which they can be 
exchanged, and which bestows upon them a real and commercial value. 
It is the commodity itself, the metal, which is here deficient.- How 
comes it to pass that this defect entails no loss of purchasing power P 
The enactment of the law which strips a light sovereign of the quality 
of legal tender, if enforced in practice, would at once reduce the sell- 
ing value of a light sovereign to below 20s.; but it is not enforced, 
through a feeling which it is very easy to understand. A seller of 
goods is well aware that it is the weight and purity of the sovereign 
which constitute the guarantee to him that he can buy with it equal 
goods with those he is selling ; and he also knows perfectly well that if 
he does not weigh the sovereign he takes, he runs the risk of its being 
‘found deficient. But he is willing to run this risk; he has no time 
for weighing ; his neighbours are.in the same predicament; so each 
takes the.defective sovereign in the belief that he can pass it on to 
some one else. Some one is caught at last with a light coin which 
no one will take; but such disasters are few, compared with the 
number of light pieces which pass successfully from hand to hand. 
But if the light pieces become numerous, the coinage is deteriorated. 
The foreigners are the first to proclaim the fact by altering their 
exchanges; they will no longer give as much of their own coin for 
the English sovereign.- Alarm then spreads at home; every one 
looks sharply at the money he takes; confusion and loss spring up 
on every side; and a real currency crisis is at hand, which nothing 
but recoinage can remedy. 
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It is obvious that there is nothing in these occurrences to warrant 
the inference that light coins will permanently circulate at the same 
value as heavy ones: it would be just as rational to conclude that a 
bad sovereign is as good as a genuine one, because it does the work 
of exchanging as well till it is found out. It is a question of single 
pieces, not of the coinage generally. The standard of value is 
unaltered ; prices are fixed on the basis of full sovercigns; it is a 
purely personal matter, relative to one single coin, whether a man 
prefers the risk of the sovereign proving light to the trouble of 
weighing it. It is his own individual affair. 

That I have not done injustice to Colonel Smith in imputing to him 
the advocacy of an inconvertible currency in its most naked form is 
clear from his answer to Mr. Seyd. He does not shrink from dispensing 
with gold altogether. When Mr Seyd asks, “Why, indeed, should we 
not substitute seigniorage altogether, and do without gold?” Colonel 
Smith answers: “To which I reply, why not? Let those who deny 
the possibility show the inseparable obstacle, remembering that the 
doing without gold does not mean its omission from payment to 
obtain the currency, but only its omission from the circulating 
medium. In my opinion, if bank-notes could by no possibility 
whatever be obtained, except by the sacrifice of 123,274 grains of 
standard gold each, they would circulate and exchange for the same 
amount of goods as our sovereigns now do, so long as the currency 
was either receiving supplies of coin or not in the least degrce 
redundant.” Can Mr. Lowe have had this in his mind—a currency 
of nothing but tokens, and no gold or silver coin in the country— 
when he told the House of Commons that “he did not look on the 
possession of a gold and silver coinage as a necessity, but ratber as 
a luxury—an indulgence of the popular taste”? If it was, Colonel 
Smith must be well satisfied with the thorough conversion of his 
disciple. But however that may be, the statement of the Colonel is 
decisive enough, only I cannot understand what he means by the 
saving clause, “so long as the currency was receiving supplies of 
coin.” He is arguing in support “of a total omission of gold from 
the circulating medium ;” and yet he makes the gold, the coin, re- 
appear amidst the notes or tokens. This for me is unintelligible; 
but it is otherwise with the proviso against redundancy. If the 
Colonel is pressed with the depreciation of greenbacks, he is fairly 
entitled to reply that Congress had issued too many, and that for 
years after the passing of the Bank Restriction Act, the inconvertible 
Bank of England note experienced no discount. Depreciation came 
only in the wake of excessive issues; and then he can have no 
difficulty in admitting that 21s. in coin became worth 27s. in notes. 
The reply is legitimate; but it will not bring Colonel Smith the 
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support he expects. A bank-note is an acknowledgment of a debt, and 
this debt is the essence of the note’s guarantee in acting as currency. 
Men are found willing to give their goods in exchange for debts— 
such as cheques, bills, notes, and the like—as readily as for gold; 
the debts are transferred from hand to hand like coins. A paper 
currency necessarily implies that many notes are not sent in for 
payment: an inconvertible currency, therefore, in not paying a 
portion of its notes, only acts in the same identical manner as a con- 
vertible one. If the debt is held to be sound at bottom, and the 
inconvertible Bank of England note was always accounted sound, 
the payment of the debt vouched by the note is never required. Incon- 
vertible notes, however, may be issued in ‘excess, but so may convert- 
ible ones and sovereigns; and then the effects become different. 
The inconvertible notes drop to a discount; the convertible ones and. 
the sovereigns are returned to the Bank as not wanted. Substitute 
tokens for notes and the position is instantly reversed. "When a 
man took the inconvertible Bank of England note, he stood on the 
debt of a perfectly solvent debtor; and if no more notes were issued 
than the public required for use, actual payment was of no conse- 
` quence at all; it would not be demanded were they ever so con- 
vertible. Buta token rests on nothing. No one is bound to redeem 
it; and. the world knows well that the last holder, when caught, may 
easily lose his money—or, rather, its power to buy goods—altogether. 
And I ask Colonel Smith, How is redundancy to be prevented with 
tokens? The amount of currency required by a country varies 
enormously at different times. The tokens might have been bought 
at the Mint freely when the demand for currency was strong; when 
the use for them is diminished, they become redundant, fall to a 
discount, and that discount may sink to total worthlessness. So it 
- fared with assignats, and so it may, and would fare ultimately, with 
Colonel Smith’s tokens. No one would know beforehand what would 
be the value of the token which he was to receive at'a future period. 
The worth of every salary, every fixed income, every bond, every 
lease, would be the sport of the wildest uncertainty. Wherever 
possible, payments in commodities, in corn-rents, as in: the past, 
would be stipulated. Does Colonel Smith, does Mr. Lowe believe 
that such disorder, such anxiety, springing from the use of a mere 
tool, a simple instrument of exchange, would be endurable? Society: 
would never bear to lose all real basis for the valuation of property 
and of the worth of all debts. - : 

So much for the effect which would be produced by changes in the 
currency which took the form of diminishing its contents as a com- 
modity, which would debase it by manufacturing the sovereign of a 
smaller weight of gold. Let us turn now to the examination of the 
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alternative proposal, if change there must be, to leave the weight of 
gold in the sovereign undiminished, and to charge a mintage in 
repayment of the cost of manufacturing the metal into coin. On 
this proposal, I remark, in the first place, that it is not open, as the 
former, to the reproach of committing a breach of faith towards the 
creditors of the State. It respects the sanctity of contracts; it fulfils 
the obligation incurred by debtors to creditors. It places the stipu- 
lated weight of gold, 128} grains, in the hands of every man who, 
at the time of granting the credit understood by the expression, pound, 
that quantity of gold of standard fineness transformed into coin. 
In every market of the world, at home and in foreign countries, a 
creditor will acquire with the sovereign the means of obtaining pro- 
perty equivalent to what he considered his debtor had engaged to 
deliver. Whether he buys tea, cotton, or tobacco abroad, or sheep 
or milk in England, he will procure at least as much with the new 
sovereign as with the old one; for the purchasing power, the quan- 
tity of the commodity for which goods are given in exchange, is the 
same in each. It is, in fact, the same coin. On the score of morality 
and honour Parliament is entirely free to adopt any course it may 
think proper in the imposition of a charge for mintage. 

But a further inquiry must be met in respect of purchases made 
with the sovereign in England. Abroad, the foreigner will simply 
recognise his old acquaintance, the sovereign, unchanged. He will 
ask no questions about his birth into the world: there he is, the same 
coin, the same weight of bullion, the same commodity. He deals 
with the fact as it presents itself to him; it is the same sovereign, 
and he will give as much as ever for it. 

But how will it be in England? Will the coin, the same coin, 
on which a seigniorage has been now paid, buy only as much as it 
did previously, and no more? An importer of gold takes his bullion 
to the Mint and receives the same weight in sovereigns, which are 
reckoned to him say at 22s. each. Obviously he cannot carry out 
the operation unless he finds that the sovereign will now buy 22s. 
worth of goods in every shop. He offers it in payment to his grocer 
in the purchase of tea. If the grocer accedes to the proposal, he 
must supply him with one-tenth more of tea than formerly ; that is, 
in reckoning against the sovereign, tea will fall in value. If the 
sovereign is to circulate at a real value of 22s., there will be a 
general fall in all prices; the directly contrary effect to that pro- 
duced. by a diminution of the gold contents of the coin, upon Mr. 
Lowe’s first proposal, The grocer will be compensated for the fall 
in the price of his tea by a corresponding fall in the price of all 
the other goods which he buys in England, whilst the foreigner 
will supply precisely the same quantity as formerly. But there 
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will be one difference—and that difference will be fatal. As on 
the alternative arrangement the fundholder will pernianently receive 
less than his due, so, on the opposite arrangement of the same 
coin, plus a charge for manufacture, being issued, supposing it 
to circulate at 22s., he will procure one-tenth more than his due. 
He will find prices lower in every shop, whilst he receives the 
` same weight of gold; the fall of prices on the articles he con- 
sumes constitutes his gain upon the alteration in the coinage, In 
other words, the imposition of a mintage charge, on the hypothesis 
that the coin will|then acquire an augmented value, will increase the 
charge for the National Debt by ten per cent. The National Debt 
‘will be a tax one-tenth heavier than it was before the seigniorage was 
imposed—that is, the country will have to give annually some two and. 
a half millions worth of property as a pure gain to the fundholder. 
More need not be said. A seigniorage of 2s., or ten per cent., is a pure 
impossibility. I need not therefore repeat here what was said under 
the preceding head, that a seigniorage of ten per cent. would infallibly 
` raise up private manufactures of good sovereigns all over the world ; 
that foreign coin, unloaded with such a charge, would come into free 
circulation in England, and that the Royal Mint would speedily be . 
beaten. off the field. 

But was anything so outrageous—it will be said—ever heard of, 
or intended, as a scigniorage of ten per cent.! Who ever conceived 
such an absurdity! No one, no doubt; but such exclamations are 

` not replies of argument and principle. They show that the advocates 

of a seigniorage have a dim perception that it must not be excessive ; 

but the thing needed is a discussion of principle, a statement of the 

limits to which a seigniorage may be carried, and the reasons of the 

limitation. Why is a ten per cent. seigniorage a monstrosity ; and 

why is one per cent. a reasonable and admissible charge? In order 

to answer such a question satisfactorily, the effects of a seigniorage 

generally must be traced out, and that is more easily done with a. 
large figure than’a small one. The small one, as I have remarked, 

excites the feeling that a slight exaggeration has no important signifi- 

cance; and thus it appeals to the sentiment that a small sin is very 

venial. But a sin is a sin, especially when it is, as in this case, 

knowingly, and I must add, wantonly committed. And who’ shall 

say that small sins can have only small consequences P Violation of 

principle, even when trifling at its origin, in currency, has ere now. 
repeatedly generated evils ‘which have weighed heavily on the 

happiness of nations and individuals. Let what is unsound in 

nature be carefully shunned, whether great or small: that is the 

only safe rule for statesmen. 

I remark, secondly, that I can discover in this region only one 
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spot of solid ground on which to build a mintage or brassage—the 
actual, bond fide cost of coining. That, along with most political 
economists, I acknowledge to be a just and legitimate foundation for 
a charge. This is no seigniorage or arbitrary addition to the demand 
made for giving coin in exchange for bullion ; it is remuneration for 
a manufacturing process, which has conferred an augmentation of 
value on the coin. The stamp is worth something; for in any case, 
whether coin exists or not, the metal used as the medium of exchange 
must be weighed, assayed, and marked; these processes are indis- 
pensable under any circumstances. These are not items, however, 
of the same kind as Sir John Lubbock’s conversion of leather into 
shoes. They are mere acts of verification; they do not constitute 
the virtue and essence of the manufactured article. The power of 
the coin in exchange lies outside of them, and therefore the demand 
for their cost must be restricted toa minimum. The fashion and 
fitting of shoes very considerably increase their value; but the 
beauty of the make has no exchangeable value in the coin, so long 
as it is a mark which does its work efficiently. Sir John Lubbock’s 
appeal to the mere principle of manufacture is vague, and therefore 
bad. The cost of making a coin, on the contrary, which will furnish 
an adequate mark and be durable, is a definite rule, furnishing all 
the precision desirable. If the charge exceeds what is required for 
this one purpose, principle is violated, vagueness and arbitrariness 
gain a hold on the subject, and the evils I have described are born 
into the world, however faint they may be at their commencement. 
Now is a charge of one per cent. such a pure repayment of the 
expense of making the coin? On the confession of the proposers 
themselves it is not;—it exceeds the amount very positively; for Mr. 
Lowe avows that it comprises compensation for recoinage from time 
to time, and for the loss entailed by the wear and tear of the sovereign. 
These two last items are manifestly in contravention of principle. 
They have no connection with the act of assaying and stamping the 
gold. If they were admitted to be legitimate’ reasons for a charge 
on, coining bullion into coin, then an opening is made wide enough 
for any other reason—for fantastic shapes and colours, and still 
more for taxation. If there is no objection of principle, it is 
of course open to a Chancellor of the Exchequer to put the tax 
required for the renewal of the coinage on the coin itself. But there is 
such an objection; for principle imperatively demands that the coin 
should be identified with the gold to the utmost practicable extent. 
Every act which creates an unnecessary chasm between the two 
is an injury to the coin, because it injures the metal of which it 
is composed, and in which all its force resides for the execution of 
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its function. I must conclude, therefore, that the advocates of a 
seigniorage of one per cent., on their own showing, do violence to 
the nature and office of the coin, and commit a clear breach of . 
principle. l i 

I cannot close the discussion of the two proposals without noticing’ 
the wonderful remark made by Mr. Lowe,.that “it does not matter 
one bit whether you take the charge from the sovereign or take it 
in the shape of payment.” We are now able to perceive that the 
difference between the two cases is vast. In the first, when a diminu- 
tion of the metallic contents of the sovereign is made, general prices 
- rise, and the national creditors are impoverished by the act of the State 
to its own benefit. In the second, they receive the same quantity of 
metal as formerly; and, upon the admission.of all, they will be 
able to buy with it the same quantity of foreign and English goods 
as ever: they will confessedly lose nothing. But besides this, on the 
hypothesis of Colonel Smith, Sir John Lubbock, and Mr. Lowe, the 
“new sovereign, loaded with seigniorage, will possess greater value. , 
Its buying power will increase against commodities ; in othér words, 
there will be a general fall of prices in England at least. On that 
hypothesis, the fundholder will not only not lose anything, but he 
will make a positive gain at the expense of the community. It will 
not be deemed, I hope, improper if on so very serious a matter, so 
profoundly affecting the fortunes of all, to urge the necessity of 
caution in the application of doctrines-which bear sucli small evidence 
of ripe consideration. : 

We have now considered the two methods suggested for imposing 
a charge on the manufacture of coin; the one which would diminish 
the quantity of gold contained in a sovereign, and thus alter the 
meaning and substance of the pound sterling; and the second which 
would leave the sovereign and the pound unchanged, but would 
require a payment from the importer of gold who brought his metal 
to the Mint to be coined. There remains yet a third course which 
merits the most careful attention; namely, to leave things as they 
are, to make no change, to suffer the pound, the sovereign, the 
coinage, the Mint, to continue undisturbed. A judgment on the 
expediency of this policy depends of course on the estimate which 
ought to be formed of the force of the arguments advanced in favour 
of change. 

1. In the first place, it is just to require repayment of the cost 
from a man who wishes his raw material to be converted into a manu- 
factured article. Granted. -But then, it must be the cost only, and 
nothing more ; it must be mintage or brassage, as distinguished from 
an arbitrary seigniorage. In the case of coin, this cost is extremely 
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small: one per cent., or two pence per sovereign, is confessedly a 
great excess beyond the payment required by the principle. The 
cost of manufacture here is a trifle, and thus it becomes incumbent 
on those who press this principle—and I admit its abstract justice 
to be indisputable—to show how this trifle can be recovered 
in the improved value and augmented buying power of the sove- 
reign. Has any one pretended to point out, as they are bound 
to do on this theory, how the present sovereign is worth more 
than 20s.P The theory says that the manufactured article carries 
a greater value than the raw material: there are 20s. of gold, it 
is admitted, in the sovereign; where is the proof that it ever 
sells for more? Certainly not in France, for the true par of ex- 
change is 267. 224e. Whoever, except in the case of a very adverse 
balance of trade, got such an exchange for his sovereign? At home, 
where is the sign of this improved value? I can see none, nor am I 
surprised: how can a trifle be taken into account ?* 

2. Secondly, if even the coined sovereign is worth more than the 
bar gold it contains, the State bargained to give such a pound, 
coined gratis, to the national creditor; the national honour is 
pledged; who is prepared to. propose a breach of faith? The word 
pound is of pure legal determination. The gratis sovereign was 
its definition at the time when the money was lent to the State: 
how can it be altered now ? 

3. But it is hard, we are told, that the British Mint should be worked, 
at the cost of the nation, for the purposes of bullion dealers. They 
find it profitable to melt the English sovereign, and then to sell its gold 
abroad. There is a gain in exporting it, as compared with bar gold. 
The stamp is the best authentication which can be had of the presence 
and quality of pure gold, and so these who have to remit gold abroad 
buy sovereigns and melt them. Mr. Lowe made the House of Com- 
mons laugh by his humorous description of the coining manufactory 
making coins, and the melter’s furnace as rapidly dissolving them by 
its side. But, unhappily, it is not clear whether he was uttering fact 
or fiction. The bullion dealers ridicule the notion that these melting 
factories have “ a local habitation anda name.” No one can point out 


* On this ground, however, I think that the suggestion made.by Mr. Hubbard, in his 
letter of Sept. 3, may be regarded as free from objection, and might probably be adopted 
with advantage. “A very slight differonco in the price of bar gold,” Mr. Hubbard 
observes, “will ordinarily determine its export rather than that of gold coin, 
but sovereigns in bulk are readily taken by exporters at £3 17s. 93d., or at 1d. only 
under the price of bar or coin: and an abatement of 14d. would, in almost every 
instance, have induced the export of bar, and saved the waste of coin.” Upon this 
fact Mr. Hubbard recommends a mintage charge of 14d. per ounce, or less than 4d. per 
sovereign. Such a charge is right in principle, as I have endeavoured to show: it does 
not excecd the ond fide and minimum cost of coining or minting the gold; and it is 
too small to create any disturbance by raising the value. 
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their whereabouts. Neither at London, Brussels, nor elsewhere, have 
the traces of a melting establishment been discovered. Even Colonel 
Smith is puzzled; he presumes that Mr. Lowe must have had some 
foundation of fact for his assertion. When even an ally can afford 
no clue, the world must be content with the belief that a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has a secret too important to reveal. 

4. Then it is asserted that it is impossible to make sovereigns of 
the same exact weight, and that heavy and light coins.are found in ~ 
every issue. The heavy ones are picked out and melted, whilst the 
light coins are left in England to the injury of the coinage. But 
where, it may be asked, is a sufficient quantity of sovereigns to be 
procured to render such an operation profitable? One hundred thou- 
sand sovereigns would be a very large sum to collect. The heavy pieces 
would be relatively few; the gain on each exceedingly small, and 
the labour and expense of the picking certain and by no means 
inconsiderable. It is not apparent how such a business can be 
conducted on a scale deserving serious notice. However, one thing 
is obvious, if it pays outsiders to pick out and melt the heavy coins, 
it must still more pay the Mint to perform the same operation before 
issuing. The remedy is in the hands of the Mint. Until some - 
satisfactory explanation is given why the Mint ‘abandoned a profit 
to others, to the injury of the coinage, it may be permitted to dis- 
believe in the existence of the alleged evil. If the practice existed ` 
it would cover the Mint with disgrace. 

5. But what a folly it is for England above all nations to manu- 
facture coin gratis. To coin gold free without charge is the distin- 
guishing | feature of British .currency—its fundamental principle. 
So we are told on all sides; but is thisso? Is not the actual fact better 
stated by Mr. Latham when he remarks, “that gold in bullion is the 
standard to which the Legislature has intended that the coin should 
be conformed as much as possible; and if that intention were com- 
pletely fulfilled, the coined gold would bear precisely the same price 
in exchange for all commodities, as it would have borne had it con- 
tinued in the shape of bullion”? A coin which was absolutely 
identical in substance with bullion, and had a queen’s head upon it, 
as its brand, which cost nothing to impose and for which nothing 
was charged, would be a perfect coin. This is the true ideal of cur- 
rency: the ideal aimed at by the British Legislature, and asserted 
to have been realized in fact by the gift of the English people; but 
again, I ask, is this so? Mr. Latham doubts it—for he adds.the qualifi- . 
cation as “much as possible.” This is a question of minute trade detail, 
on which very few persons probably in the -whole kingdom. are 
competent to speak. It is a matter of manufacturer’s calculation; of 
factory process, on which the professionals alone—the makers and 
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dealers—are able to form a judgment. Yet these professionals are at 
direct issue on the point. The prevalent belief is that the coinage is 
free, given without charge. It is true that 13d. is charged by the 
Bank for coining an ounce of gold, which is taken at £3 17s. 9d., 
and is given back in coin calculated at £3 17s. 103d.; but this 
charge is regarded as simply a compensation for dealing with the 
Bank in the place of the Mint. Were the importer of gold to 
go direct to the Mint, he must take at least £10,000 of bullion ; 
the bars must not exceed 200 ozs. in weight; they must possess 
at least standard fineness; and he must wait twenty days before 
receiving the coin. Importers prefer paying 13d. per ounce to 
the Bank than incur these charges and trouble. It is clear, there- 
fore, that there is a mintage in England of at least 13d. per ounce 
of gold. But this is far from being all. Mr. Seyd, in a pamphlet 
characterized by great ability and knowledge, cites other charges 
practically imposed on those who bring bullion to be converted into 
coin in England. At the English Mint, if a bar of gold does not 
yield full 768 parts, it is reckoned at only 767 in being paid for. 
In France, “the importer is allowed for all his gold to within one 
part in 10,000.” Again, remelting is more insisted on in London 
than in Paris, and a higher charge is made for it. It is the same 
with assaying, and the result brought out by Mr. Seyd is, that in 
1,000 parts of gold, the charge in England is 2'828 compared with 
the smaller charge in France of 2:514. I have not seen any direct 
contradiction of this statement; if correct, it shows that a higher 
charge for mintage is made in England than in France, and the 
alleged claim of gratuitous coinage in England disappears. In 
its support Mr. Seyd further contends that the gold coin of England 
when melted, yields an inferior quantity of gold than what was 
given to the Mint for coinage. This allegation is strongly denied 
by equally great authorities; and foreign chemists and Mint Masters 
are cited in its disproof. It is impossible for one to say with which 
side the truth rests, and I believe that nothing but specific experi- 
.ments made by public authority can decide the question. But at 
any rate this much is quite evident for me, that Mr. Seyd and his 
allies have shown that the allegation that the British Mint makes 
no charge for coining is not proved, and affords no justification for 
Mr. Lowe’s proposals for imposing a seigniorage. 
6. But, urges the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ninety-ecight 
millions of British sovereigns have been coined, and forty-four have 
. disappeared from the circulation in England. , The Mint has been 
working, at the cost of the British tax-payer, for the melting-pot 
and the foreigner. This estimate rests on the computation of Pro- 
fessor Jevons; but it is strongly contested. The method by which 
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he arrives at this conclusion is objected to as inaccurate and un- 
trustworthy. However, let us assume the estimate to be a fair one. 
‘Mr. Hubbard accounts for thirteen millions out of the forty-four, 
which, he says, have been bought as light coin and cut by the Bank 
of England between June 1842 and June 1869. He reckons that 
these purchases have reached a million in late years. The colonies 
have absorbed a large ‘additional quantity, and there is generally a _ 
considerable amount of English sovereigns in the hands of foreign 
bankers and merchants waiting for re-exportation to England, when 
the balance of trade requires -gold to be sent to this country. These 
sums, when reckoned up and deducted, would effect a great diminu- 
tion of the presumed loss of forty-four millions, great enough to 
destroy its weight as an urgent reason for so strong a measure as an 
alteration of the coinage. f 

7. Lastly we reach the motive which, it cannot be doubted, has 
prompted these proceedings. Mr. Lowe pleads that the change he 
advocates will enable an international gold coin to be constructed 
which will be capable of circulating in England and France alike. 
The desire to accomplish this purpose has been the consideration 
which led to the determination of the quantity of gold to be taken 
` away from the sovereign. A diminution of its weight by one grain 
will render the new sovereign the exact equivalent of 25/. in the gold 
coinage of France. Four of these new pieces will contain the 
same identical quantity of gold as five napoleons; consequently the 
English sovereign will become a coin of 25/f. in France, and the 
‘French napoleon a coin of 16s. in England. The French, on their 
side, it is expected, will issue a coin of 257, and this will circulate 
amongst the sovereigns in England as their equal. But the aim of 
the innovators reaches far beyond the creation of a single coin that 
shall be common to both countries. This coin is regarded only as a 
step towards a much vaster plan, which shall give, not merely 
conimon coin, but one and the same monetary system, the same 
money, the same mode of calculating values to the whole world. 
This is not the occasion on which we can discuss the system of. 
international money; it is sufficient to point out that a common 
coinage, a common money, is one thing, and a single common coin 
is another. To assign the possibility of making one common coin as. 
a reason for so serious a revolution as the alteration of the measure 
of value in England is’ something almost grotesque; it is an infi- 
nitely small reason for an enormous change. The new English 
sovereign, on its arrival in France, will lose all its relation to shil- . 
lings; it will be handled, exchanged, treated in all accounts as 257., and 
nothing else. It will. differ in no respect whatever from the new 
French piece of 25f, except in having the Queen’s head upon it 
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in the place of the Emperor’s. People will reckon in francs just 
the same as formerly; the Frenchman who gives or takes the 
sovereign will know nothing of shillings and pence; he will think 
and speak of francs only. And who is to be benefited by such a 
coin? The traveller, who would be saved the trouble of changing 
his sovereigns for napoleons at an exchange office; and then only 
to the paltry extent to which he brings with him sovereigns from 
England. His bank-notes, his circular notes, or letters of credit, 
will have to be exchanged as now, and it does not matter an iota 
whether they are calculable at 25/. or 257. 10c. The merchant and 
the trader will be no gainer; for the Englishman will still have to 
pay his French debts in francs, and the Frenchman his English 
debts in pounds. The variations in the rate of exchange, which 
create all the trouble in international payments, will continue to 
embarrass as much as ever; for they have their root in causes which 
are wholly unconnected with coin. If both England and France 
had franes alike for their coinage, the rates of exchange would still 
exist—still have to be calculated in any mercantile transaction 
between the two countries. Payments between foreign countries, I 
need scarcely tell you, are made for the most part by bills. In 
the supposed case of a common identical money—say francs—an 
Englishman who owed francs for silks which he had bought at 
Lyons, would seek a Frenckman who had purchased coals at 
Newcastle, and then he would say, “I will pay the francs you owe 
at Newcastle if you will pay the francs I owe at Lyons.” If the 
number of francs was exactly equal on both sides, there would be 
no rate of exchange between the two countries, or rather it would 
stand at zero. But the payment to be made in each country respec- 
tively are never equal ; and when the difference is great—let us say, 
when the Englishman owes much more in France than the French- 
man owes in England—the difference must be remitted in gold. 
This involves expense for carriage and freight; let us suppose 
10 francs for 1,000 sent. To avoid this expense, Englishmen now 
compete with another to buy the debts, the bills due by Frenchmen 
to Englishmen ; and it is obvious that they can afford to give nine 
francs per 1,000—a premium of nine francs besides the 1,000 men- 
tioned in the bill—-rather than incur a loss of ten by exporting 
francs from England. This becomes a rate of exchange, which would 
have to be taken into account, just as now, in all mercantile operations. 
Between distant countries a high rate of exchange might convert a 
reasonably expected profit into a loss. You see, then, that even 
with an identical international coinage, rates of exchange would 
still exist, and would still entail all the same troublesome calcula- 
tions. It is so now in America, where a rate of exchange prevails 
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for bills between distant States, though of the same nation; and so 
is it also in the commercial relations between Paris and Brussels. 
The premium, or discount, which attaches to bills—the more or less 
sum which is given for them than the amount stated on the paper— 
does not depend on coinage, but-on the cost of transporting money - 
due from one place to another. When the distance is great and the 
carriage expensive, then a remittance by a bill will be preferred, 
even though some additional-money has to be given for it. <A. single 
international coin therefore would bring no appreciable advantage ; 
its merit, if it has any, would lie in its advancing the cause of -an 
universal international coinage. But is it right—nay, would it not 
be a most-reprehensible course to take, to deal with a public question 
of such enormous magnitude upon a side-wind? Let it be fairly 
raised; let it be discussed in its integrity; let its good and its evils, 
its benefits and its dangers, be openly examined in an inquiry which 
covers the whole ground. The proposal of a single international 
coin involves some of the most momentous issues connected with a 
universal coinage; yet it deals with them only partially, without 
giving full deliberation or a comprehensive judgment on any; it 
allows some of them to be neglected, as may suit the interest of the 
advocate, and indisputably omits many vital elements of the subject, 
for which safety and publie policy demand the fullest consideration. . 
-To compromise a great question, that may be pregnant with terrible 
disorder, by an incomplete discussion on a petty issue, is a course 
for which no adequate justification i is possible. 

But then the expense of the coinage is dwelt upon, the hardship 
and the injustice of manufacturing coin for the melting-pot and for 
foreigners. Let me answer in the - admirable words of Mr. Latham : 
“The repeated fabrication òf the gold money is but a small expense for 
a great public duty.” What-are £30,000 or £50,000 a year in com- 
parison with the inestimable advantage which England possesses in 
maintaining inviolate the very essence of a sound currency. She 
places in the hands of every seller an equivalent for the property he 
gives away, an equivalent contained in-a currency of actual value in 
the market. Every creditor and every debtor, every seller and buyer, 
move upon solid ground; the medium of exchange which they sub- 
stitute for direct barter is a known commodity of known value. 
England, even upon the hypothesis of the advocates of change, 
treats the stamp of coinage as a mere word which indicates the 
contents of her coin; and she gives it, we are told, gratis. What 
is this but a noble public function—the conservation of a grand 
scientific principle by the upholding of the strictest equity ins the 
fulfilment: of engagements? Nor. would the proposed seigniorage 
greatly diminish the cost of mintage to the country. The costly 
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staff of scientific officers at the Mint, its delicate, complicated, and 
expensive machinery would remain the same, whether two or five mil- 
lions of sovereigns were coined annually. Would the chance of a 
trifling saving furnish compensation for the risks which a change 
would involve for society? If, as Sir John Lubbock rightly con- 
tends, a seigniorage might entail an increase of eight millions of the 
the national debt to the benefit of the national creditor, Mr. Lowe’s 
proposal might strip him of eight millions of his due; and is 
security against either of these wrongs to be sought in a currency 
theory? Nor are the fundholders the only persons to be regarded: 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is bound to think of other 
classes whose position entitles them to peculiar consideration. 
The weak are always in danger amidst great changes of public 
policy ; and in this case the danger is but too likely to become a 
reality. Every man who had lent away his property; all who had 
committed themselves to contracts on reliance on the established 
order of affairs; above all, the receivers of wages, would be exposed 
to sufferings which no statesman would bring down upon them 
lightly. It is certain—even the advocates of a diminution of the 
gold in the coin dare not deny the truth of the objection—that the 
debasement of the sovereign would raise the prices of foreign goods 
in every shop in England: and I have shown you that this rise of 
price would spread over all commodities. Think now of the multi- 
tudes whose wages, whether in the lowest or the more elevated classes, 
are governed by custom ; who would find that their money would buy 
them fewer goods, and yet would encounter long and probably success- 
ful resistance to every effort to bring up their nominal wages to their 
previous power of purchasing. Is a gain of some £20,000 a year to 
the Exchequer a compensation for the infliction of such suffering ? 
And if the advantages of an international coinage are to be held up 
as consolation for the sufferers, and if such a coinage implies equal 
mintage charges, identical coinage regulations in all countries, let 
me conclude by repeating the statesmanlike and emphatic warning of 
Mr. Latham “ that in all great affairs, make whatever laws we may, 
every coinage translates itself into terms of pure gold or silver. In this 
form we have an international money already, than which there can 
be no better, because the most wickedly disposed Government or indi- 
vidual in the world cannot tamper with it; whereas the laws of an 
Amphictyonic council of all nations could not fail to be broken 
or circumvented somewhere, almost as soon as made.” 
Bonamy Price. 





HENRY HOLBEACH, STUDENT IN PHILOSOPHY. 


r is not every day thata thinker makes his appearance in England, 
and it appears to me that the central merit claimed by certain. 
studies in life, literature, and philosophy—-which appeared in two 
volumes, published now almost five years ago—has not yet been 
adequately recognised or considered. Not that Henry Holbeach 
‘ absolutely escaped praise, and, indeed, very high praise. But apart 
from the unpopular character of what he holds to be his special 
excellence, that excellence was further disguised by: a restless 
vivacity and versatility, which drew away the attention even of 
admirers. The critic and the wit came to the surface; the pure 
thought dipped below. 

In fact, the book was whimsical; and the world believes that a - 
book of whims cannot be at the same time a book of hard thinking. 
And this wise world of ours is mostly right on such a point also. 
Besides, Mr. Holbeach, far from concealing the whims, triumphantly 
paraded them, affectionately studied them, skilfully analysed them, 
cleverly contrasted, wisely compared, profoundly balanced them, 
until they all found ground and centre in a most remarkable person- 
ality, whose revelation in these volumes formed what most competent 
readers took, very pardonably, to be the first and most important 
thing in the book. Its revelation, I say, but perhaps the word 
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should rather be its concealment—for Henry Holbeach dwells in as 
many coats as an onion, and the innumerable shifts and complications 
of disguise through which he suddenly touches the reader’s bare 
mind and heart remind one strongly of Mr. Browning. There are 
other important points in which our author stands on nearly the 
same ground as the author of “ Dramatis Persone ;” but this twofold 
necessity of personal revelation, to be effected through personal 
disguise, is the most obvious. Of course we are told that Mr. Henry 
Holbeach is ‘dead, and the publication in 1865 was merely by an 
editor, who had considerable advantages from manuscript remains in 
addition to those which were being published, but who also felt 
great difficulty in reflecting on the inexplicable character of his 
departed friend. Heis afraid that Mr. Holbeach may be counted arro- 
gant and dogmatic, the fact being that “a profound self-distrust lies 
at the bottom of all his apparent egotism,” and that not without 
reason, for he had no more tact than a baby. Hence he always, as 
he tells us himself, came off second best in any encounter. 


“ At an age when most young men have learnt all the practical wisdom 
they need, I was quite capable of telling a man to his face that I did not 
like him, or asking him how much he had a year. I have, in my time, 
actually committed both these enormities ; besides always committing the 
error of too much self-disclosure, so as to get all the discredit of egotism 
from people who are, what I am not, really and by instinct proud and self- 
preferring.” 


The discomfitures which awaited his candour he has registered in 
his chapter on the “ Puzzles of a Puritan Boy,” for it was from that 
stiff and sombre soil that Holbeach sprang originally, and his 
descriptions of Graveley, an “obscure Puritan colony” in the Fen 
district, are as harshly and grotesquely true as that of Mount Zion 
Chapel in Love Lane. We never wholly lose the colour of our first 
earth, and though our author’s progress began with a revolt from a 
kind of life “ which aimed at the right without aiming at the beau- 
tiful,” he says :— 


“Tf I am forced to be a partizan, I will always take the Puritan side 
against its enemies; and I have to declare, that in the Puritan camp I havo 
been allowed to speak more of the truth than in any other camp what- 
ever.” 


So far as we can trace the effect of training upon Mr. Holbeach’s 
theories (and in every true man that is capable of being traced), we 
shall probably find that it is not the wronged faculty of imagination. 
alone that has taken its revenge by deflecting his subsequent 
conclusions. For from his original narrowness and restriction, he 
escapes, not into the realm of beauty, but into that of Bohemianism 
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—a Bohemianism of the intellect, be it understood—a paradise of ° 
reckless and rejoicing individuality. One of the best things in 
the whole delineation is our hero’s desire to form a society, the 
essential condition of whose membership should be “ that the person 
seeking admission should have some point of conscience upon which 

he and the majority of outsiders did not concur in opinion,” the 
standing upon conscience thus. making the Puritan, while the 
universal antagonism constituted the Bohemian. 


“ An attempt was actually made to found a Puritan Bohemian Club—a 
loosely-jointed sort of association, which had a very small solid nucleus 
and very large skirts of nebulosity. There was a parent club, and there 
_ were branches. There was such a thing as membership ; but nobody knew 
who the members were, or how many there were of them. ‘Let us meet 
at each other’s houses,’ said the Founder, ‘ and let us keep no books of 
record—or, if we do, let us keep them incorrectly.’ 


But we leave the Founder, and that complex self-delineation of 
which these quotations are mere brittle and broken-off spicula, for 
another region. Nor shall we delay in the equally inviting middle- 
ground of criticism, whether that criticism be of life and the universe 
in general, or of contemporaneous genius. Of the former the book 
is full, and the first volume especially (which we propose at present. 
to pass over) deserves most careful reading. We may instance that 
wonderfully fine dissertation on “The Profitableness of Unprofitable 
Servants,” as a characteristic specimen of the observant and the 
speculative moods. mingling genially on the highest table-land of 
thought; while some of the sublimest things in the whole book are 
to be found in the chapter which masquerades under that curious 
title, “The Weighing of the Pig,”* and belong essentially to the 
same elevated region. His criticism of individuals and of writing 
we shall still less dwell on, though there are infinitely shrewd things 
in it. Everywhere there are joined the courtesy and the candour 
with which addressing Dr. Newman, he asks pardon’ “ of your sacred. 
office, of your gray hairs, of your spotless life, of your transcendent 
gifts,” for the discriminating acknowledgment “that you have ine 
its highest degree the honour of an English gentleman ; or, rather, 
the honour of an English lady.” There is sometimes an explosion into 
sudden sublimity, but never a flow. of sustained eloquence; unless 
a long roll of thunderous’ argumentation against Thomas Carlyle 
and in defence of Quashee may. be excepted. Mental and moral 
acuteness is the great characteristic. It is an acuteness which is 
content often to sieeve and to peer through a narrow chink, 


. % There was once an Irishman who said, when the hope and pride of the house- 
hold was about to be sold, ‘My pig doesn’t weigh as much as I expected; I always 
thought it wouldn't.’ This is really a very significant bit of puzzleheadedness.”’ 
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because it never fails to catch thus the immeasurable ether and a 
light above unborrowed of the sun. 

But what Henry Holbeach gives his strength to, in the two 
volumes published under that name, is something different from all 
this. He is a critic, and an observer, and a humorist, and many 
other things besides ; but under and above and before all these, he 
is a thinker, in the somewhat restricted but well understood sense of 
the phrase. He believes in exact logic; in the power of human 
language to “track conception to its inmost cell,” to split asunder 
ambiguities, to dissipate confusions, to disentangle sophisms, to run 
up our complex ideas into their principles, to fix these principles in 
accepted or invented verbal forms, and then to reason upon those 
principles so as at least to bring out the hollowness of the leading 
errors that are opposed to them. Now there are not too many men 
who give themselves to this sort of work; and there are very few 
indeed who have those remarkable qualifications for it which dis- 
tinguish our author. His mental habit is that which a metaphysical 
athlete may most covet—all muscle; not an ounce of superfluous 
fat. And the muscle is like whipcord; the very style is tense and 
terse, free from repetition and duplication and entanglement of every 
sort; cutting down instantaneously to the centre of things, and 
tightening loose coils of argument into a few intense words. All 
this comes out chiefly in his second volume, which is devoted to a 
number of so-called controversial letters. In these he sits down 
and addresses such men as John Stuart Mill, John Henry Newman, 
H. L. Mansel, and G. H. Lewes, one after the other, in a series of 
epistles, which are in fact keen discussions of some important point 
in philosophy or religion. The epistolary form of writing has 
generally been used to cover looseness and unconnectedness of idea ; 
but these letters of Mr. Holbeach, besides having on the surface of 
each of them a keenness and glitter as of steel, impress the reader 
with the idea of an extraordinary system and concatenation extend- 
ing through the whole. When reading them five years ago, this 
was the thing which most struck myself, and I find that I was 
not alone in the conviction that a new thinker had arisen, and that 
under the disguise of separate, but extraordinarily acute criticisms 
of contemporary philosophers, he had really built up an independent 
and complete system for himself—a system of wonderful closeness and 
consecution of thought. And I have long been ambitious of pointing 
out to the public the existence and massiveness of this system, while 
at the same time criticizing, from my own point of view, some of 
the outlying fragments or projections of it. 

Now I may say at once before going farther, that I have been 
disappointed in this. Mr. Holbeach himself firmly believes he has 
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a system. Every reader thinks he sees the ribs of it extending under 
these admirable letters. But making it my business this autumn to 
search for it, I have found none. Possibly some of those who may 
accompany me through the following short notice of his more 
abstract speculations may be more fortunate than I have been. 

Mr. Holbeach writes first to Mr. Mill, and reopens the question of 
Utilitarianism. He starts with saying that the popular objections to 
that system never had the smallest weight with him, and that what- 
ever principle is fixed upon must coincide with utility. By principle 
seems to be meant the rule or criterion according to which we 
determine, or should determine, what is right; and there are many 
men who hold this to be utility, or tendency to happiness, who are not 
Utilitarians. For by Utilitarianism is properly meant the doctrine, 
not only that this is the criterion of right, but that right—the very 
idea of right or duty—means, in its ultimate analysis, nothing else 
but utility, or tendency to happiness. On which side Mr. Holbeach 
is in this last question is clear enough. 

“I do not see, never did see, never can, by any effort of the mind, sup- 
poso myself capable of seeing, how a moral system is possible at all without 
that word ‘necessarily.’ ‘The essence of morality is, you ought.’ ‘It is of 
the essence of moral truth to be obligatory.’” 

Mr. Holbeach, it is plain, declines to resolve duty into tendency to 
happiness. But he goes farther. Ho denies that duty can be 
ascertained or defined by this tendency, or that our conscience 
necessarily connects the one with the other. With Kant, and some 
other high moralists of that school, he denies that philanthropy, or 
amiability, or kindliness have anything necessarily moral—anything 
good——in them, if they are mere spontaneous emotions, that is, and 
are nof accompanied by a present sensation of duty. So far from 
the happiness of others being the only right motive, it is not in 
strictness a right motive at all. “The truth is, the self-sacrifice of 
affection is neither right nor wrong in itself; it is not moral at all.” 
That is only moral which is felt as moral, and in so far as it is so 
felt, and the only self-sacrifice which has any quality of rightness is 
the self-sacrifice of principle. For example :— 

“ Suppose a martyr bound to the stake, and ready to give up his breath 
for a truth. Suppose it made known to him (or suppose him to be halluci- 
nated into the belief) that the world will come to an ond in five minutes, 
without any consequences of his martyrdom, good or bad, being possible to 
others. Would that make the smallest aifierents in his obligation? I 
apprehend not,” 

Now our author goes very far with this. ie in the first ine: 
he holds that it does not matter whether this martyr dies for a 
truth or a falsehood, provided only ho conceives it to be truth. 
Next, he argues that it is of no consequence whether it be a very 
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great or an infinitely minute truth ; he is equally bound to support 
the last, and that to the death, as he is the first. But, in the third 
place, he does not appear to found this on any duty of veracity, or 
general canon of obligation to conform to truth. And here is the 
peculiarity of his position. He founds it rather on what he chooses 
to call, with much significance, “the point of honour.” 

“ Every man who makes sacrifices for principle—for the sake of some- 
thing which he believes to be innocent or beneficial, but in which an 
attempt is made to arrest him—dies for what may be called, and indeed is, 


the point of honour as between himself and the moral order of the universe 
—briefly, he dies for the Point of Honour.” 


“The moment you challenge a.man’s right by applying force, you 
make it a point of honour from which he cannot recede.” We find 
therefore, “ the formal ratio of ethics in the single word truthfulness ;” 
or, rather, in truthfulness and liberty ; for in this essay Mr. Holbeach 
founds truthfulness in the most curious way on the personal liberty 
of a man, and not vice-versd. He declines to say that a man is bound 
to obey that which is worthiest. He is entitled, and is bound to obey, 
that which seems to him to be worthiest, and that on the ground, not 
of its worthiness, but of his freedom. Here is his summing up :— 

“Every man feels that he has a right to do all that he chooses to do, so 
long as he does not injure others. I hold my right to life itself by the 
same tenure as that which entitles me to say that Jupiter has four moons. 
If Ihave not theright’in question, no more have you; no more has any 
one. Within the limits of our ideas or capacities our rights must be the 
same. If you deny my right by force, I assert it by force—that is to say, 
I resist you. And the whole truth of things, from the: summits to the 
abysses, is impawned on my side. This is the Universal, or Absolute Point 
‘of Honour. Tt is Conscience. It is Duty. It is, in fine, the formal ratio 
of ethics.” 


Now, first, this striking theory is open to the remark that it makes 
conscience a merely negative thing. It never tells men what they 
ought todo. It merely says to them at each moment, Do as you 
think best, only let no one prevent you from doing it- It makes my 
conscience, in fact, of no use to me, but only to my neighbour; it 
warns him off my road, while it gives me no light to walk upon that 
road myself. But in the present position of ethical theories it can 
hardly be said that this is a fatal objection to a suggested scheme. 
Probably the more serious criticism to which it lies open is, that 
even if we take conscience as a mere law of self-development, an 
« obligation to obey one’s highest impulse,” or what is thought to be 
one’s highest impulse, that magnificent function demands far more 
attention and deserves far more respect than Mr. Holbeach, in his 
zeal for the counterbalancing attribute of freedom, has givenit. He 
has placed the point of honour almost exclusively in resistance—in 
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‘the maintenance of freedom. Is there not “a point of honour 
between oneself and the moral universe” on the other side also—on 
the side, not of freedom, but of obedience? Is it not a point of 
honour with every responsible creature at each moment to obey, in 
the face of all temptation and difficulty, “ his own highest impulse ?” 

And if this also is a point of honour, is it not the more central and 

permanent and in every way the more important of the two,—far 

more entitled to the substantial names of “ conscience” and “ duty,” 

which in the passage quoted above are bestowed upon the negative 

right of freedom? ‘There is something grotesque and almost morbid 

in deriving such an original, primitive, and simple idea as “ duty,” 
“ought,” from our relation of resistance to other men. No doubt 

collision with them may elicit a peculiarly vivid sensation of duty— 

of their duty, that is, and of our rights—our -sense of these rights 

being in this case reinforced by self-love ; but, after all, that is a 

subordinate and negative—if we may not perhaps say an occasional 

and accidental—experience on our part of the great idea of duty, 

whose ordinary function in our minds is surely to deal (more or less 

blindly perhaps) with our own actions, and our own characters, and 

our own future. 

One result, however, of this limitation comes out in the close of 
this chapter and the opening of a letter to Mr. Maurice: “I cannot, 
by any process whatever, bring myself to recognise the function of 
Government as moral.” It is a mere poliran an. automaton. set 
up by common consent to do for every man what he is entitled to 
do for himself, ‘namely, resist aggression—the symbol of the prime 
axiom of the thing called justice,” which, as we have seen, is per- 
sonal freedom. But if the State does not take the whole sphere of 
right under its care, but only the “ sphere of law,” i.e., bare personal 
independence, perhaps the Church does so? At first sight it seems 
as if this were Mr. Holbeach’s view, for he maintains that, while 
Government is not moral, “ the conscience, that which-is moral, tends 
to set up an organised external symbol of government from above ; 
and that symbol I call the Churcly Absolute.” And he puts the two 
functions exceedingly well in the following paragraph :— 


“Tt is the business of Government—and its power extends no further, 
flatter itself as it. may—not to see that people do right, but to see that 
each person is: protected in the doing of what he himself thinks right. It is 
‘the business of the Church to induce people to,do right; to compromise by 
mutual service and self-denial the consequonces of collision of conscience 
in the sphere of froedom ; and to restore by discipline (which is deprivation 
voluntarily submitted to) "the conscience which admits it has done wrong.’ 


«To induce people to do right” is as large and grand a function as 
can be stated in words; but while in one place Mr. Holbeach assigns 
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to the Church as the means of this “ persuasion,” and even “ con- 
demnation and excommunication,” as well as sympathy and love, the 
drift of the second letter is rather (in accordance with the theory of 
the former) to make the whole work of the Church mere sympathy 
exerted upon disease, poverty, and error or wrong :— 

“Let the Church declare itself in penitence for these unhappy ones. 
Let Lancelot, Arthur, and Guinevere be declared in sanctuary ; and, volun- 
tarily submitting themselves to discipline, be set upon courses of action 
good for sad hearts, choosing their own associates and supervisors, and 
being upon their honour, until the storm is over and the path is clearer.” 
The sphere of the Church is, in short, as he accurately puts it, “the 
sphere of love,” as opposed to the “sphere of law” belonging to the 
State; but neither the one power nor the other interferes with the 
absolute independence of the individual, even (as I read the essay) 
to the extent of attempting to enlighten the blank conscience, or to 
bring the man on a step from his point (of honour) of simple freedom 
and resistance. 

But so far as we have gone, the whole vast region of morality 
(beyond the primary datum, “ I am as good as you, and you have no 
right to compel me”) isa blank. All that world comprised in the 
answers to the questions—What ought I to be? what ought I to 
become? what is my future course? and what my final goal P—all 
this finds, I do not say no answer, but no promise of an answer, in 
this theory. The letter to Thomas Carlyle, on “Rights against 
Mights,” may be passed over; but the formally didactic parts of 
it lead us in the same direction :-— 

“The only rightness possible to any given creature, is conformity to 

things as he sees them to be. . . . To be true to one’s ideal, is the only pos- 
sible definition of duty..... That which Frederick thinks is right, Frederick 
is bound, under infinite penalties, to be true to. But, inasmuch as Frederick 
may be wrong in his thought, he is not entitled to sacrifice, on the shrine of 
his ideal, the merest half-born baby of the right of another.” 
The distinction between this absolute individualism and mere scepti- 
cism is nowhere guarded. No doubt we are told that the last analysis 
of duty is “conformity to the total truth of things;” but this seems 
to mean, both in loco (vol. i., p. 197) and elsewhere, conformity to 
the totality of things as apprehended at the moment by the individual 
—in short, mere veracity again. Nowhere do I find any provision 
for a common standard or a common judgment-seat, either in the 
human spirit or above it, to which Frederick and his neighbour may 
alike appeal, and may attempt to conform themselves. On the con- 
trary, as in the quotation above, there is a tendency to found the 
inviolability of my neighbour’s will upon the impossibility of my 
being sure of what is right—a perilously insecure foundation for 
toleration, even practically. 
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And this brings us to the subject of Authoritative Truth, as dis- 
cussed in a letter to John Henry Newman :— 


“ Is religious truth authoritative ? I answer, No. It is nonsense to talk 
of authoritative truth. Iam bound to conform myself to the truth, when I 
know it; but all the sophistry in the world cannot construct an obligation , 
to believe.” For, ‘‘ whether my opinion is wrong or not; whether I have 
got at it by being wicked or not; let me be as ‘judicially blind’ as you 
please ;—still I can only act (if I am compolled to act) upon the opinion I 
have—not upon the opinion that I ought to have. ” 


But how does this disprove the possible existence of authoritative 
truth, or make it (p. 177) both an insult and an absurdity? If there 
is such a thing as “ the total truth of things,” may there not con- 
ceivably be a revelation more or less clear of that total truth P And 
if that revelation is conceived of as coming from the Author of the 
totality of things, is it not accurately spoken of by those who so 
conceive of it, as authoritative truth? Or, even if there be no reve- 
lation, if the truth simply exists in the universe as fact yet unknown to 
us, is it not authoritative simply as truth? Of course a man can only 
act upon the opinion which he has, not upon the opinion which he 
ought to have; but that is not the question. The question is, whether 
“ the opinion which he ought to have,” to use Mr. Holbeach’s ex- 
pression, exists or can exist in the universe at all? Our inquiry is 
not, how he ought to-act in the meantime, or even whether there is 
„for him any immediate “obligation to believe;” our inquiry is not 
as to him at all. Itis, whether there may not be, external to him, 
external to all men, a representation of central and absolute truth ; 
for if there be, it is certainly appropriately and accurately spoken of . 
as authoritative. f 

But to leave verbal matters, in which our author is generally exceed- 
ingly accurate, look at the enormous sacrifices which he has made to 
his passion for individual freedom. In the first place, as we saw, 
‘he leaves the whole positive territory of conscience ‘a blank— equips 
‘us with the mere negative precept, alienum non ledere—and indeed 
seems to deny that the moral common-sense of mankind embraces 
any other doctrine. For, obviously, if it did, it would (as all agree) 
‘enable mankind to bring an cnormous moral pressure to bear upon 
the individual; and- perhaps the pressure might go farther than 
sympathy or persuasion. Then, in the second place, having thus 
made a blank of all “ authoritative” duty, he applies the same sponge 
to all authoritative truth, and for the same reason. He has a horror 
of its being used as an instrument of terrorism, and this comes out 
with a fierce eloquence in the letter to the author of the “Apologia :” 
“The right claimed by your'Church of silencing the truth, which 
you think implies no moral compulsion, does imply, in truth, a com- 
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pulsion which cuts up morals by the root.” For it is not merely 
that while the Church has been saving its dogma by this means for 
a few more years, “the real faith, the trust in an Unseen Goodness 
which guarded truth, has gone moaning and shivering down into 
the pit of doubt,” but that the whole claim of a power to silence is 
atrocious. ‘I hold my right to life itself by the same tenure as that 
which entitles me to say that Jupiter has four moons ;” and the same 
warrant which, if existing, would entitle a number of men to silence 
another, would entitle them to slay him. “I had no thought of you 
or your Church,” he says to Dr. Newman, “when I marked out that 
demonstration. Butit is so;” it is the inevitable logic of the Roman 
creed. Well, Rome claims a right to silence opinion, and to use 
civil coercion, i.e., to persecute, for that end; but because Mr. Hol- 
beach protests against her enforcing a false creed, are we to hold 
that his system excludes the possibility of a true one, freely adopted ? 
There is certainly nothing in what we have last quoted to prove this; 
but before finishing with Dr. Newman our author goes on to make 
his meaning more clear :— 

‘Protestantism sets up ‘a right of private judgment ;’ and if that right 
be justly interpreted, the truth of God has all it claims. But in the 
majority of minds it is not so interpreted ; it cannot be so interpreted by any- 
body who talks about authoritative truth ; in his hands it becomes merely ‘a 
remora or break’ set up against the persecuting tendency which is so strong 
in the average human being; it is thus a compromise, and not a principle. 
Your Church, however, disdains this compromise, and builds up her bloody 
logic with an unrelaxing hand.” 

We have here (and elsewhere) something very like the theory which 
used to be stated by the Westminster Gasette in Dr. Wiseman’s time, 
and which has more recently been taken up from another side by the 
Pati Mali, that the man who honestly believes a-thing to be the truth 
from heaven must be intolerant about it—ought in reason to be in- 
tolerant about it; and that what is called the “toleration” of the 
present day is simply a proof that men no longer have theological 
beliefs. It has been well pointed out* that a man who has the 
firmest belief in a truth may at the same time have a firm belief and 
a clear perception that intolerance is not the way to spread it—that 
the truth in question is of such a nature, and the human soul is of 
such a nature, that the use of force as a means would in this case 
most certainly defeat the end. In such a man tolerance would not 
only be consistent with a regard for his creed, but might actually 
spring from it. And this is so far an answer; though, dwelling as 
it does in the region of ways and means, it is too low a one to present 
to a man of transcendental moral intuitions like Mr. Holbeach. 
Besides, he may answer: “I don’t say that the man who hes por- 


* See the Szectator for September 18, 1869. 
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sonal convictions must be intolerant; I have devoted my strength to 
showing that he must not be so, but is bound to respect his neigh- 
bour’s individuality as much as his own. What I have said is that 
he is essentially intolerant who, abjuring persecution, yet holds the 
truth (which he believes) to be authoritative truth.” 
Yes; and here is the knot of the whole question. For, first, I 
deny that there is any practical distinction between believing a thing 
as truth, and believing it as authoritative truth. All truth is autho- 
ritative. To believe in a fact as true—for me, but not true for my 
` neighbour, is sheer nonsense ; as De Quincy somewhere puts it, it'is- 
“a fierce impossibility.” Yet this is what Mr. Holbeach’s theory 
certainly implies; and though there may be some ambiguity in his 
word “ authority,” I believe I am not wrong in using it in the sense 
conformed to his central doctrine. Now, every conviction—-say, for. 
instance, every religious conviction—is a belief, not only in the 
existence of the truth believed, but in the authority of that truth; 
an authority which springs (or is held by me to spring) simply from 
its existence—an authority, therefore, which inheres in itself, inde- 
pendently of both the ignorance and the false opinions of all intel- 
ligences who do not share my conviction. Therefore, secondly, te 
talk of persecution as being the result according to “logic” of holding 
truth to be authoritative—+.e., to be the truth for others and for all— 
is to give the broadest basis and the most solemn sanction to com- 
pulsion. Every man with a conviction may on this ground persecute. _ 
But why should he? Where is the logic of it? I believe a truth, 
and Mr. Holbeach demonstrates to me that on the one hand I must 
not surrender it to any human being, and on the other that I must 
not force it upon any human being. Well, I believe in it, not only 
as truth, but as authoritative truth (I see no step, however, between ; 
it was my belief before, and I now call it my creed)—how is my 
duty to others changed? Thirdly, Mr. Holbeach’s central position, 
that “authoritative truth is inconsistent with private judgment ”— 
i.e., that the belief in the former is inconsistent with the exercise of 
the latter—does not square with theory (for what each private man 
“judges” more or less assuredly is that some particular thing is 
truth, not for him only; but for the universe) ; but how has it worked: 
historically ? Protestants babble of private judgment, but, as we 
_ see, never think now of exercising it: the creed of the community: 
rules from father to son. But how was it when the greatest insur- 
rection of private judgment that the world has seen took place, that 
on which Protestantism was founded? The answer is crushing. If 
there is anything clear from history it is, that this simultaneous ex- 
plosion of private judgment in religious matters all over Europe was 
coincident with a conviction, I do not say of truth, but precisely and. 
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expressly of the authority of truth, and especially of the authority of 
religious truth, such as the world has never experienced either 
before or since; and I do not except the apostolic age, or any other 
age whatever. So far from authoritative truth being inconsistent 
with private judgment, it was an overmastering sense of the authority 
of truth that gave us private judgement—in name and thing ; and if 
Protestantism has lost nota. little of the product in the process of time, 
it has been, I do not hesitate to say chiefly, because it has lost so 
much of the cause. But the Reformers were not so tolerant, after 
all? No, they were not; but let this at least be said for them— 
they were not intolerant upon theory. It was reserved for this age 
to discover that every one who believes he has arrived at truth, or at 
least at authoritative truth or truth from God, may or must persecute 
his brethren. The formula of the very sternest of our fathers ran 
mightily in the opposite direction, “ God alone is lord of the con- 
science.”’* Could Mr. Holbeach’s whole doctrine of freedom be more 
fully and adequately expressed than in this magnificent adage? 
But then the difference is that this adage is not only negative, but 
positive. It provides for the authority of the whole of duty and the 
whole of truth, as these now exist, and may be revealed, in whatever 
way, either to the conscience or to the intellect; and the freedom is 
not only consistent with the authority, but is founded upon it. 

I am searching for my author’s system, and neglecting innumer- 
able other things that are powerful and fine; but I cannot see that 
this system is anything else but an individualism that goes the 
length of scepticism. The first essay alone would not entitle us to 
say that. It gives us personal freedom, admirably; and it gives us 
also veracity, or the duty of faithfulness to present conviction, and it 
gives us no more. Now all this is perfectly consistent with scepticism ; 
but it is not till the later essays that we find that the enormous 
blanks which the first leaves (viz., the whole of positive truth and 
the whole of positive duty) are to be blanks absolute; blanks which 
must never be filled up, unless we wish to forfeit the freedom with 
which we started. And what I conclude from all this is that Mr. 
Holbeach is a critic; the acutest living critic probably in our lan- 
guage; but that he is not, as he overawed me into believing, a 
systematic philosopher. 

There are some things which bulk very largely in the book, and 
which have evidently had a strong influence on the author’s mind, 
which I have passed over, because they seem to me (contrary to 


* Westminster (Puritan and Scotch) Confession of Faith. That they found difficulty 
in carrying this out into social and civic results, was chiefly owing to imperfection in 
their doctrine of the civil magistrate; Mr. Holbeach’s letter to Mr. Mill was not in 
their hands, and they would have been much the better of it. 
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my author’s own view), to be either mere applications and details 
of his general philosophical doctrine, or to be simply questions of 
fact, which have nothing to do with the theory at all. In this last 
category I include his polemic against the systems of Romanism, 
Calvinism, and Anglicanism, in so far as these systems agree in the 
popular view that Christianity recognises the external state of the 
righteous and the wicked as fixed at death. The endless ruin of any 
one being, under the government of a good God, is a supposition so 
monstrous that, as he argues again and again with infinite energy, 
no amount of proof would enable him to believe it. The problem of 
free-will—of a possible independence of the creature, which may enable 
that creature, even under the government of a good God, to choose 
and to persist in evil and its consequences,—never once, strange 
to say, occurs to him. On the contrary, the idea that any man may 
be finally wicked as well as finally lost, makes the doctrine “a 
hundredfold more difficult ;” and from the absolute almightiness of 
God he deduces (with an undoubting directness which probably reveals 
the fascination in early days of some of the coarser and fatalistic 
forms of Calvinism) the moral responsibility of the Divine Being for 
all the results in the universe. Of course, in so far as this is a 
philosophical argument, it proves too much, and is absolutely worth- 
less. The existence of the smallest amount of evil, physical or 
moral, in the universe, raises the question of its origin, and of the 
Divine causation of it, as fully and exactly as the greatest amount 
can do. Consequently our author’s argument is not an absolute 
one; but at best an argument of probability. And of course, in 
judging of the truth (i.e., the probability) of any complex system or 
hypothesis supported by evidence from facts without and from con- 
science within, moral presumptions, it is admitted by all, are of 
the very greatest importance. This seems to be all that his argu- 
ment with Mr. Mansel (a logomachy chiefly, I believe) or with 
Bishop Butler (a much more serious matter) attains to. But our 
-author, with his system, is in a peculiarly unfortunate position for 
dealing with such a question. He has absolutely cut away the 
ground from his own feet—the ground, I mean, on which he can 
appeal to any other human creature as to right or wrong. AI he 
can say, on his own hypothesis, is, “ It seems to me that this is so | 
and so.” And when the great mass of the Christian world answers, 
‘Tt seems to us on the contrary that the other is so and so; but we 
are bound to decide according to evidence, and reason, and conscience, 
and we shall be glad to hear you,” he has literally (or at least logically) 
nothing more to say. Frederick’s opinion may be wrong, and so 
may Mr. Holbeach’s, yet they both have a right to hold it, and that 
is all. Ho has given each man an authoritative conscience, but 
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authoritative only for himself. And even for himself he has left it 
a blank and void of contents (with the curious negative information 
that whatever else is moral, a desire of human happiness is not), 
and then, with this slender furniture, he attacks the greatest of 
all problems. But if Mr. Holbeach has unfortunately omitted the 
details of ethics, surcly his passionate faith in a centre of moral 
truth, and in God as its objective counterpart, gives him a certain 
advantage on this subject? It gives him every advantage personally ; 
it attracts the admiration and fixes the affection of the reader; but 
even upon this solid centre of things his tottering system reacts 
ruinously. Thus he says, “I know no other definition of God but 
Conquering Goodness.” Now the detinition of God held by most 
men, and by the Church throughout all its branches, is Absolute 
Goodness; and the struggle of faith in all ages has been to maintain 
hold on this ground in spite of all appearances that seem to shake it. 
Of course a system which permits God to be the author of evil for a 
time, but not for ever, cannot consist with this. It must, in spite of 
all its efforts, decline somewhat on the slope towards Manichaeanism ; 
and so, after recognising a connection between God and our evil which 
Calvin and Bellarmine reject with equal horror, it invents a definition 
perceptibly lower than that shout of the rude Hebrew in the dawn of 
history, “He is a Rock; his work is perfect; a God of truth, and 
without iniquity, just and right is He!” 

But I must avoid declamation in the presence of a critic so 
measurelessly subtle ; and if in, any details I have, as is abundantly 
likely, blundered past the exact meaning of what Mr. Holbeach has 
there laid down, I must apologise. But in the system as a whole, or 
negation of system, I am probably not wrong; and while there are 
innumerable criticisms which may be made upon it, the two following 
are the only suggestions I venture to make to so influential a mind. 
They shall be both in reference to his favourite doctrine, of (for I 
shall adhere to the popular name) toleration. In the first place, to 
load that doctrine with the denial of any possible external or autho- 
ritative truth—truth, that is, which is for you as well as for me, and 
which you as well as I are bound (not perhaps immediately, but in 
the long run) to accept, is to crush it to the earth. Your freedom 
from any human power, or any human right, to enforce this autho- 
rity, or to demand an answer about it at all, is quite another matter. 
And, secondly, while this freedom of yours isa difficult matter to 
prove, it is not impossible; and there could be no work more worthy 
of the marvellous moral acuteness of Mr. Holbeach than to show 
how the intensest conviction of truth, and of the authority of truth, 
is consistent with a reverence for each man’s personality, such as 
may result in a complete recognition of the inviolableness of the 
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HEN in the autumn of the year 1867 Dr. Richard Rothe, of 
Heidelberg, died, there was a sorrow in the theological circles 
of Germany, more universal than any called forth by a similar event 
since the death of Neander. It was agreed on all sides that 
Germany had lost in Rothe its greatest speculative theologian since 
Schleiermacher. Nor was it less universally allowed that one of the 
best and most loveable of men had passed away from earth. This 
agreement was the more remarkable, because Rothe, during the 
latter years of his life, had been mixed up with proceedings which 
gave rise to grave differences of opinion in the German theological 
world, and which were for the most part condemned. But such was 
the sweetness and the goodness of Rothe’s character, that even as 
while he lived the sternest opponents of his school found it impos- 


sible to say anathema to him, so when they heard of his death, strict 
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confessional theologians came forward and cast a flower upon the 
grave of the “ pious Rothe.” 

Although much of the thinking of this distinguished theologian 
of Germany, owing to his methods perhaps more than the results, 
would appear foreign, and perhaps repulsive, to the English mind, a 
‘sketch of the life and character of one so revered and loved in his 
native Germany may be welcomed by some Englishmen. As the 
friend, and for four years the chaplain, of Bunsen in Rome, Rothe 
may be said to have a claim to notice, in what we may call 
Bunsen’s second Fatherland. We have, however, a special reason 
for wishing to say some words about Rothe at the present time. He 
was the noblest as well as the most distinguished representative of 
that remarkable association, the German Protestant Union, which 
has been attracting. of late an amount of notice rarely bestowed in 
England on a foreign ecclesiastical movement. With this association 
Rothe was from the beginning connected. It was he who wrote 
some of the most important of those theses which formed the pro- 
gramme of the society ; it was he who delivered the opening address 
at its first great meeting; and his name it was more than any other 
which gave the movement importance in Germany. There exists 
much diversity of opinion in Germany, as well as among ourselves, 
regarding this movement, some looking upon it as a wild and 
mischievous scheme, others maintaining that the work it proposes 
to accomplish is but the legitimate completion of that begun by Luther 
at Wittemberg three hundred years ago. We shall have more to 
say regarding the Protestantenverein ero we have done; our present 
concern is with Rothe’s life, in which we shall be able to trace the 
gradual ripening of those opinions which led him finally into the 
ranks of the Protestantenverein. Some of his friends have said that 
his connection with the Protestant Union was merely external; that 
he was induced by certain friendships to lend his name to it; and 
one critic regrets that he should have thus permitted his name to be 
employed as a “holy shield” for proceedings not otherwise remark- 
able for their holiness. External pressure was not wanting; and 
such pressure was probably the means of bringing him to the front 
of the movement. But there was much in his former thinking to 
prepare him for the doctrines of tho Protestantenverein, as the 
narrative of his life will make apparent. 

Richard Rothe was born at Posen on the 29th of January, 1799. 
His father was a respectable functionary in the finance department of 
the Government service. In 1809 he was removed from Posen to 
Stettin, and here for the first time young Rothe was sent to school. 
An’ only child, delicate in health, his sole companions hitherto had 
been his parents. But he showed little desire for companionship. 
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A love for solitude seemed almost natural to him, and when sent to 
school his shrinking timid disposition kept him much apart from 
other boys. It was soon remarked that he was a boy of very bright 
intelligence. He had especially a lively fancy. Story books and 
romances were his delight, and the representations of the theatre 
charmed him. But it was not in romance and in the drama alone that 
the lively imagination and ardent feelings of the boy sought for 
satisfaction. Although he had by no means a religious home, 
religious feelings found an early entrance into his mind. When 
quite young he was fond of reading the Bible, especially its more 
sublime and mysterious portions. Prayer, too, although we now 
speak of a somewhat later period, was not only a daily habit, it was, 
to use his own words, his “sweetest enjoyment.” He always 
addressed his youthful prayers to Christ, and not to the Father, 
which was the more remarkable as he had never met with any of the 
Herrenhut Brethren. It did occur to him that this practice of his 
might be wrong, and he endeavoured to alter it, and to pray to the 
Father as others did. But his heart refused to flow forth with the 
same freedom as formerly, and he returned to his original practice. 
This vivid realization of the Saviour as the central point of his 
religion was a life-long trait in Rothe’s character. After a residence 
of two years in Stettin, his father was again removed, this time to 
Breslau, and at the Gymnasium of that city he continued the studies 
which he had commenced at Stettin. In 1813 the Prussian Court 
came to Breslau, and the city was for some months the centre of the 
national movement of resistance to Napoleon. Young Rothe caught 
something of the patriotic enthusiasm of the hour, and had his age 
permitted, would gladly have borne arms with the rest of young 
Germany. It is characteristic, however, what we are told, that his 
sympathies were sometimes divided between love and pity for his 
suffering Fatherland, and a feeling of admiration for the greatness 
of the invader. 

It was about this time that a change came over the direction of 
his tastes and studies. Hitherto his favourite reading had been books 
of travel and romance, and the writings of such poets as deal in the 
external and the picturesque, above all Schiller. Now he began to 
read with a first enthusiasm, such as a man cau feel only once, the 
writings of Goethe, Jean Paul, Tieck, Fouqué, and above all, of 
Novalis. The way in which he became acquainted with the last- 
named writer is worth recording. He was sixteen years of age at 
the time, and a cousin, also a student, gave him a book, saying as he 
did so, “ I know you are fond of nonsense; here you will find non- 
sense to your heart’s content.” In such fashion was he introduced. 
to an author who remained a favourite through life. One of his last 
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contributions to the periodical press was a paper on Novalis. At 
eighteen years of age he left the Gymnasium and went to Heidelberg 
to study theology. As Breslau was a university town we should 
. have expected him to study there, and thus remain under the paternal 
roof. But his father disliked the Breslau University, and, moreover, 
judged it better that the young “dreamer” should be absent from 
home and be compelled to act more for himself. An unexpected 
obstacle to his going to Heidelberg appeared in the shape of a 
remonstrating letter from his father’s friend, the director of the 
Gymnasium of Stettin, who having heard that Rothe contemplated 
sending his son to Heidelberg, wrote warning him against “ eine 
Brutstatte des finsteren Mysticismus.” He advised him rather to 
send him to Halle, where Wegscheider, the most distinguished 
representative of rationalism, was then teaching. Heidelberg was at 
this time the head-quarters of the Romantic school, whose poetical 
idealism was finding its way into every department of thought, 
carrying captive all the young and imaginative spirits of Germany, 
` and greatly weakening the influence of the old rationalism. Hence 
the indignation of the worthy director of the Stettin Gymnasium. To 
Heidelberg young Rothe went, much to his own satisfaction, despite 
all warnings. Of his life when ‘there he said that it was “ein 
poetisch-religiés-wissenschaftliches Idyll.” In the ordinary student- 
life of the place he did not mingle. That feminine shrinking from 
roughness of every description, which distinguished him through 
life, held him apart from it. His fellow-students called him the 
“little prince,” and smiled good-humouredly at his. refined ways 
and scrupulously neat attire. He had one friend among the 
Heidelberg students, and one only—a certain Fritz Krauss from 
Augsburg. Together the two wandered through the woods and walks 
which render Heidelberg one of the most beautiful of university 
cities. Their talk was almost exclusively of philosophy, poetry, and 
religion. The details of politics were at this time, and until long 
afterwards, utterly repulsive to Rothe, and he never would take a 
newspaper into his hand, although he was not without sympathy for 
the political aspirations of the youth of Germany. He was diligent 
in his attendance on. the university lectures, but they gave him less 
satisfaction than hé had expected. Hegel, Schwarz, Daub, and. 
Creuzer were. all teaching at the time in Heidelberg. To Hegel 
Rothe conceived an aversion, and found little pleasure in his lectures. 
Schwarz he considéred feeble, and although he greatly admired 
Daub as a man, his system did not appear to him satisfactory. 
During the whole period of his residence in Heidelberg, lonely and ` 
without advisers, his inner life was nourished by the Bible alone, in 
which he read much. He felt, however, with regard to much of the 
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New Testament, and especially the Epistles of St. Paul, that he often 
failed to catch their underlying thoughts. He seemed to him- 
self to understand, as he read, only very superficially. As his 
teachers gave him little help in this direction, he began to study the 
Epistles carefully for himself, and found much satisfaction in the 
study. He also studied, at the same time, the writings of Paul’s 
great scholar, Luther, and they helped him, as they have helped so 
many, better to comprehend the Apostle’s words. Although reared 
in an atmosphere pervaded by rationalism, he had no leanings to 
that school. He was, as all his biographers agree in asserting, a 
born supernaturalist, with a natural love for marvel and mystery, and 
accordingly under no temptation to reject anything on account of 
its miraculous character. As for rationalism, he thought it so 
much “frivolous trash.” After two years of study at Heidelberg, 
he removed to Berlin, it being a custom in Germany for students to 
study, if possible, at more than one university. In Berlin a new 
life opened upon him. Hitherto, unaided and unhindered by 
external influences, his thoughts had ripened and his character 
grown in solitude, with only a single friend to share his confidences, 
In Berlin, however, he was introduced into circles pervaded by a 
spirit so much more congenial, that the young recluse was drawn 
forth from his solitariness by the power of sympathy. Neander was 
then teaching in Berlin, in the zenith of his fame and benignant 
influence. Rothe listened with delight and admiration to the 
teaching of the great Church historian, and was attracted most 
powerfully to the good and gracious man. There was at the time a 
band of students in Berlin who went by the name of Meandrines, 
from the following of Neander, and among them the young Heidel- 
berg student found some congenial friends. But neither Neander 
nor his students were the most powerful influence which touched 
Rothe in Berlin. It was rather the Pietists. A certain Baron von 
Kottwitz was at this time residing in Berlin, and was a sort of centre 
to Christian people belonging to this party. He was a truly devout 
and benevolent man, who spent most of his means in providing 
work for the poor artizans of Berlin, and gave his time to various 
Christian labours. On certain days of the week he met with 
friends of similar spirit for the purpose of reading the Bible 
together, and of mutual edification. Several of his friends were, like 
himself, persons of rank, and some were placed near the throne. 
This circumstance, perhaps unfortunately, gave him considerable 
court influence, which he conscientiously, if not very wisely, exer- 
cised in endeavouring to get strict laws passed against infidels. He 
was also concerned in the expulsion of De Wette from Berlin, on 
account of that theologian’s letter to the mother of Carl Sand. 
VOL, XII. EE 
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The head-quarters of this circle of Pietists was the church of 
St. Gertrude in Berlin. Of the preacher in this church Rothe does 
not seem to have formed a high opinion. He said of him afterwards, 
«The man seemed to have poured vinegar into the gospel.” Schenkel, 
Rothe’s biographer, adds, somewhat mysteriously, that a few years 
afterwards this Löffler suddenly came to a sad end. Rothe was, 
notwithstanding some points of repulsion, strongly influenced by 
his intercourse with the Berlin Pietists. And this influence was 
` strengthened by his friends and surroundings in his next place of 
residence, Wittemberg. He went to the theological seminary there, | 
by the advice of'Neander, for the purpose of completing his training 
for the ministry. We must not omit to mention that while in 
Berlin he attended the lectures of Schleiermacher, but was by 
no means attracted by the great theologian whom he afterwards 
so greatly resembled. He heard Schleiermacher deliver his first 
course of lectures on the Leben Jesu, but was displeased with 
the liberties the lecturer took with the gospel histories, and he even 
expressed a doubt whether a man who thus treated the sacred 
narratives could be a Christian at all. Did this old thought of his 
ever come back to his mind when reading his own not very dis- 
similar Leben Jesu in the crowded class-room in Heidelberg ? 

Rothe spent two years in the theological seminary of Wittemberg. 
The students all lived together in a large building which had belonged. 
to the old university, by this time abolished. The two senior professors, 
who had formerly been connected with the university, were very old 
men, and almost unfit for duty. The influential and-active man of 
the place was the ‘third professor, who was also Ephoros, Heinrich 
Leonhard Heubner. Rothe cherished through life the utmost love 
and esteem for Heubner. “ He was,” according to Rothe’s descrip- 
tion, “a remarkably genuine man; patriarchal, yet child-like and 
ingenuous, with a penetrating understanding and extensive learning 
by ‘no means exclusively theological; also of great musical talent. 
His religion was not quite that of the Pietists, although he had a 
great regard for them, as they for him; it was rather of the churchly 
character. <A strict Bible and orthodox Christian, yet of such a 
character that he appropriated traditional beliefs with great warmth 
of personal feeling:” During the latter part of the time he spent 
at Wittemberg he had for one of his fellow-students the well-known 
Rudolf Stier. When scarcely twenty years of age, Stier had 
by his poetical talents attracted attention in the literary world, 
and been praised by Jean Paul.’ Going to Berlin, he was introduced 
to the pietistic circles there; and having received powerful reli- 
gious impressions, he resolved to renounce poetry and letters, and to 
devote himself wholly to theology. Schenkel, in his narrative of this 
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portion of Rothe’s life, says that Stier was the means of introducing 
disharmony among the students of the seminary who, until he came, 
had lived peacefully together, although often differing in opinion. 
He introduced into the seminary the practice of the students meeting 
together for prayer and reading of the Scriptures, a proceeding in 
the eyes of Dr. Schenkel most unnecessary and objectionable, espe- 
cially as Heubner himself held religious meetings for the students. 
These innovations gave rise, it is not denied, to angry feelings on the 
part of some. We can well believe that Stier was uncompromising 
in his Christianity, sometimes needlessly so; yet the presence of 
one so devoted and so gifted we cannot doubt exercised a quickening 
and hallowing influence upon the entire life of the place. Rothe 
came at once under his influence, and became, what he had not been 
before, a decided Pietist. He began at this time, we are told, to study 
the writings of Zinzendorf and other writers of a similar character. 
From time to time the Seminarists had visits from the Baron von 
Kottwitz, sometimes accompanied by Dr. Tholuck, then a privat- 
docent in the University of Berlin. Emil Krummacher lived in the 
neighbourhood, and was also a frequent visitor. In tho recently 
published memoir of Stier an interesting account is given of the life 
in the Wittemberg Seminary, and although it is not denied that 
parties existed among the students, some being offended at what 
they considered the excessive zeal of Stier and his party, the general 
impression is much more favourable than that conveyed by Dr. 
Schenkel’s narrative. Heubner, we are told, used often to say in 
after years that he never had two such students as Rothe and Stier ; 
that the one as a philosophical genius, and the other for insight into 
the Scriptures and exegetical talent, excelled all he had known in his 
long experience as a theological teacher. An extract is also given 
in Stier’s Memoir of a letter from a contemporary student describing 
the recollections he retains of those days, when he was wont to hear 
Rothe and Stier discussing in brotherly fashion the high themes of 
theology, and to mark the rare philosophical acumen ‘of the one, and 
deep Scriptural learning and insight possessed by the other young 
theologian. 

When Rothe left the seminary of Wittemberg, he was, according 
to his own account, “a sincere, but not a happy Pietist. A Pietist 
from conscientious conviction, but without joyfulness.” Melancholy 
weighed upon his spirit; and when he wrote to his friends in Breslau 
that he had become engaged to be married to Luise von Briick, the 
sister-in-law of Heubner, they were glad, hoping that the engage- 
ment would drive away his pietism, on which they did not look 
favourably. Ever since the commencement of his theological studies, 
he had been looking forward to practical, rather than to academical, 
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work. His choice was ‘a quiet pastorate in the country. He was 
accordingly taken by surprise when Heubner, acting under the direc- 
tion of Altenstein, the Prussian Minister of Instruction, asked him 
the question, whether he would undertake academical duty. The 
attention of Altenstein had been called to Rothe by Schleiermacher, 
whose quick eye had discerned the merit of certain exercises which 
he had written when studying in his classes in Berlin. After a little 
hesitation, Rothe promised to become a privat-docent in the Uni- 
versity of Breslau, and thus make a trial of academical life. He 
left Wittemberg for Breslau with the intention of immediately 
writing a small book, as every academical teacher in Germany has in 
this way to show his ability, ere he can‘ teach in a university. A 
Breslau pastor, however, was ill, and he had to take his place. His 
preaching here, as everywhere, proved exceedingly acceptable. Many 
came to listen to the young preacher, and the Pietists of Breslau 
crowded round him as a leader. But all the while his own spirit 
was clouded and uneasy; the current of: his spiritual life often ran 
dark and troubled, and the prospects of academical labour were not 
attractive to him, as he had lost, through his pietistic leanings, all. 
taste for learned research, and theological study. While he was in 
this frame of mind, in the autumn of the year 1823, he received a 
letter from Altenstein requesting him.to come to Berlin and make 
his acquaintance. The post of chaplain to the Prussian embassy at 
Rome was vacant, and Heubner had advised Altenstein to appoint 
Rothe. The matter was speedily settled. He duly passed his second 
examination, and was ordained in the St. Nicholas church, in Berlin, 
on the 12th of October. . December found him in Rome with his 
young wife, whom: he married on his way south. His appoint- 
ment to the Roman chaplaincy in ‘hus mentioned in Baron Bunsen’s. 
memoirs :— : 

“The successor of Schmieder at Rome was Richard Rothe, whose pre- 
sence was most essentially valuable to Bunsen in furtherance of his 
favourite pursuits, as well as ‘from true friendship, and that rare gift of 


pulpit eloquence ‘only too little heard, although everywhere prized wherever 
his lot had been cast.” * 


Rothe did not enter Rome with any of that enthusiasm for art or 
for antiquity which he would have brought with him some years 
earlier, and which he did feel at a later period. The city of the 
Cæsars and of the Popes was indeed little more to him, in the state 
of mind he then was, than any village to which he might have gone 
as pastor. It was the place in which he had to labour for'his Master, 
no more. As for. its glorious monuments of empire, and treasures 
of art, they savoured too much of the world which he had renounced 


* «Memoirs of Baron Bunsen,” vol, i, p. 219. 
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to be objects, in his judgment, of legitimate interest. The following 
extract from the first sermon he preached in Rome gives us a glimpse 
of the tender, earnest spirit with which the young pastor entered 
upon the special duties of his vocation :— 


“Itis to me a rich source of consolation and joy, that I stand among 
you as one who needs your love, connected with you by bonds which can 
be compared only to the closest ties of nature. Through my labours, will 
the word of God bring forth fruit to your salvation; I am to be your 
teacher, your pastor. How then, in such a position, can I help feeling 
deeply my need of your confidence and love ? This only will I say, that 
so far as I know myself, I have been led hither by no other motive than a 
heart-felt desire quietly to obey the voice of my God and Lord, and that I 
have carried this dear congregation with love on my heart, long ere my 
eyes beheld it. I feel at this moment a joyful confidence that the Lord 
will not refuse a blessing to my weak labours, and that if I ask of Him to 
supply what in me is wanting, for your sakes shall the request be granted. 
But how, at the commencement, shall I win your love? I find, beloved, 
costly comfort, with regard to this, in the thought that there exists a means 
of bringing our hearts together. I mean, if we consider one another in the 
light of the Manifestation of our Lord, as brethren on whom the Lord has 
expended his best, and in whom without exception He will dwell and glorify 
Himself even to eternity. In this consideration shall we find reason suffi- 
cient lovingly to open our hearts to one another. Why should I tremble 
for myself? Stand by faith in living fellowship with the Lord, my beloved, 
and then without your knowing it, will the flame of love be kindled towards 
me also. In Him we find an exhaustless fountain from which we can daily 
more richly draw the grace which knits a blessed bond between the hearts 
of a congregation and its minister.” * 

All his biographers agree that this Roman residence was the 
means of bringing about a change in Rothe’s religious opinions 
and theological position. When he went to Rome, he was, as we 
have seen, a decided Pietist; he left it a Broad Churchman, as we 
should say in England. He became.convinced that the Christianity 
with which he had become acquainted in the pietistic circles of 
Berlin, beautiful and influential as it often was, was not the only 
form that true Christianity assumed; indeed, that in the peculiar 
form of pietism it could never become national or universal. It was 
too much of the hot-house to live in every climate. Were there then 
different forms of Christianity, or was it that Christianity, being a 
spirit rather than.a form, finds differing modes of expression for itself 
in different ages and circumstances? To this conclusion he gradually 
came, that “Christianity is more than pietism, more than the Church, 
with its specific organs and forms of worship; that it is rather a 
power penetrating all the pores of the world, and mastering all the 
spheres of the spirit.” Several influences were at work to bring 
about this change of view: there was the companionship of Bunsen, 


* Preached in Rome, llth January, 1824, on the first Sunday after Epiphany, on 
which day the Festival of Epiphany was held. Text, Isaiah lx. 1—6. 
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with his varied lore and many-sided sympathies. It was scarcely 
possible to associate with Bunsen without becoming interested in 
everything under heaven. The nature, too, of his work helped to 
bring about the change. His congregation consisted for the most part 
of young German artists, sculptors, and architects, who had come to 
Rome to study their various professions. He found it impossible, 
he felt he could scarcely ask it, to introduce among those young men 
that indifference to the concerns of this world which his friends in 
Berlin had taught him to regard as the mark of true Christianity. 
Then arose the question, which has so often agitated the Protestant 
as well as the Catholic Church—Is there no other way of overcoming 
the world than by abandoning it? Is it not possible to consecrate 
common work and common enjoyments? Could not even artist and 
architect claim a divine vocation, if willing to do their work in the 
Master’s name? The dispositions manifested by some of the young 
men in his congregation encouraged him to give an affirmative answer 
to these questions. Some special efforts he made for their good were 
cordially welcomed. As they were surrounded on all hands by 
Catholicism and Catholic influences, he thought it would be well to 
make clear to them the difference between the two Confessions. He 
began a class or meeting for this purpose, which he held twice a week 
in his own rooms. He usually gave an address on some Christian 
doctrine, or portion of Church history, calling special attention to the 
differences between Protestantism and Catholicism. . The conversa- 
tions which followed were often prolonged into the morning. An 
interesting anecdote, illustrative of the impression made by his 
preaching in those days, has been preserved. Many years after he 
got engaged one day in a very animated discussion on ecclesiastical 
matters with a disciple of Julius Stahl. As may be supposed, their 
opinions differed widely. The discussion got somewhat warm, and 
Rothe said that, holding such sentiments, his antagonist, if he be 
consistent, would have had, in the days of the Reformation, to oppose 
Luther. The discussion dropped; but in the course of the after 
conversation the other said that he had never heard any man preach 
with such warmth of faith as a namesake of Rothe’s, whom he had 
had heard many years ago in Rome. His surprise may be imagined, 
when he discovered that this advocate of free theology was the 
evangelical preacher by whose earnest faith he had been so impressed 
years before. 

Bunsen and Rothe saw much of one another during the four years 
the latter was in Rome. Every Sunday evening was spent by Rothe 
in Bunsen’s family ; and the friendship thus commenced between the 
noble-minded ambassador and his chaplain, lasted until the death of 
the former. Thirty years later Bunsen dedicated one of’the volumes 
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of his “ Hippolytus” to Richard Rothe, in some beautiful lines, 
in memory of their past friendship. 

Rothe remained four years in Rome. He left it in 1828, and 
returned to Wittemberg, to fill the office of fourth professor in 
the theological seminary in which he had been himself trained. The 
old professors still lived, but the whole of the duties devolved on him 
and his friend Heubner. Rothe had to conduct the Latin disputations 
of the students, and to deliver a daily lecture on some subject con- 
nected with “Church Life.” As it was not very clear to him what 
“ Church Life” meant, he wrote to the authorities in Berlin for 
guidance. He received from them the very sensible reply, to make 
of it something “suitable to the times,” and that they were satisfied 
to leave the matter entirely in his own hands. He then commenced 
a course of lectures on which might perhaps be called the Philosophy 
of Church history, “A history of Christianity as distinguished from 
the history of the Christian Church.” The students having already 
attended the university classes, he was able to take for granted some 
knowledge on their parts of the facts of Church history, and to give 
his strength to developing some of its broader lessons. 

Wittemberg was, as he said, “pure prose,” as compared with 
Rome, the varied charms of which as a place of residence for a culti- 
vated man he had fully learned to appreciate ere he left it. But they 
were nine very happy years which Rothe spent in Luther’s old uni- 
versity city. .In 1832 the old professors died, and Heubner and he 
were promoted ; Heubner became the first professor, Rothe the second. 
Rothe was also made Ephoros of the seminary. In consequence of 
holding this office there devolved upon him the duty of conducting 
the daily, and also the special Sunday, devotional services. These he 
carefully prepared, and they still exist in manuscript. On the Sunday 
exercises especially he bestowed great pains. They were directed 
specially to the students, and to their future work as ministers. He 
prized greatly, we are told, this opportunity of presenting his theology 
to his students in a popular and homolitical form. It was while he 
was in Wittemberg that Rothe first came before the theological public 
-asan author. His earliest publication was an exegetical treatise on 
Romans vy. 12-21—an acute and valuable piece of criticism. A more 
important work followed on the “ Beginnings of the Christian Church 
and its Constitution,” in which he gave to the public some of the 
fruits of the careful examination of the sources of Church history in 
which his duties as lecturer on the “ History of Christianity” had 
led him to engage. This book was published in the year 1837, the 
year in which he left Wittemberg. Shortly after its publication we 
find Bunsen writing to Dr. Arnold that two remarkable books had 
just appeared in Germany. The first was “Neander’s Lifo of 
Christ :”— 
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. “The second remarkable production,” he continues, “is Rothe’s book 
(he was my chaplain from 1824. to 1828) on the ‘Primordia of the 
Christian Church.’ I know both volumes as to the essential points; the 
- second, in particular, originated at Rome. Be not angry with the introduc- 
tion ; the author moves in the trammels of Hegelianism, which misnames 
everything, and is cross-grained in reasoning. Begin with the research ; it 
5 Da 50 much eohdenped as it might have been, but made of sterling 
8 3 
The book contained two somewhat startling theories—one on the, 
origin of episcopacy, and the other regarding the nature and destiny 
` of the Christian Church, both of which called forth much criticism,,; 
in some cases of a very hostile character. This perhaps accounts for 
the non-appearance of the second volume, which although written, 
was never published. He assigned an earlier date to the beginning 
‘of the episcopate than any Presbyterian had previously conceded. 
His account of the matter was that, until the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, no traces are to be found of an episcopacy. But after that 
event took place, and the Church, deprived of its three great leaders, 
St. James, St. Peter, and St. Paul, found itself distracted by dissen- 
sions and threatened by the Gnostic heresies, it organized Episcopacy 
and Catholicism as a conservative and defensive measure. The author 
endeavoured, moreover, by: means of much research and ingenious, 
if not always convincing reasonings, to prove that this change in the 
constitution of the Church had the sanction of the apostle John. 
Some accused the author of a love of paradox; others said that he 
must certainly have a leaning to Romanism. Whatever truth there 
may have been in the first accusation, the second was certainly some- 
what beside the mark, when we consider the extremely unecclesias- 
tical character of the other theory which the book contained. The 
` Christian Church, according to the view of the bold philosopher, as 
it was not an. institution which: embraced all sides of human life, 
could never give full and final expression to Christianity. It would ` 
pass, therefore, he thought, from the form of Church into that of 
State, in which form would the moral and Christian life of mankind ` 
at length culminate. This change would be gradually effected. As 
the State became pervaded by the spirit of Christianity, the Church -; 
_ would in that, proportion lose its place, retreat into the background, 
and at length disappear. This process he imagined had already 
commenced. The Reformation was the first step; for when the 
reformers denied to the Church visible the high attributes which had 
been formerly ascribed to it, asserting that they belonged only to the 
spiritual Church, they struck the first blow at that sway over the 
spirits of men which the Church had hitherto enjoyed as being the very 
abode of God. The author also pointed to the high moral aims and 
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noble lives of many who in our day are even in antagonism to the 
external Christian, Church, and urged their position as an indication 
of an approaching change. When Bunsen wrote to Arnold that 
Rothe’s book on the Church originated in Rome, he probably alluded 
to the theory regarding episcopacy which it contained. But the 
theory about the Church may be said with no less truth to have had 
its origin there, for it was simply an exact and scientific expression 
of the conception of Christianity which Rothe adopted there. 

This theory of the Church thus first introduced in the “ Beginnings 
of the Christian Church,” and afterwards elaborated in the “ Theo- 
logical Ethics,” became the background or underlying thought of 
nearly all his after-thinking, and was an animating motive in some 
of his efforts on the fields of ecclesiastical and political life. Take, 
for example, the following extract from a sermon preached in the 
year 1857, and entitled, “ The Conflict between Faith and Unbelief 
in the Hearts ofthe Children of our Time :”— 

“I know that many of our earnest Christian people do, without hesita- 
tion, cast the reproach at our age of being one of religious unbelief, or, at 
all events, of entire alienation from Christ and from Christianity. But it 
can hardly be an age of complete alienation from Christ, seeing that it has 
so warm a heart, and so active an hand, surpassing all former times, for the 
very objects which, beyond all question, were dearest to Christ, and there- 
fore certainly Christian objects.” 

Still more distinctly can we see this theory underlying, in the 
following words of a speech delivered towards the end of his life, in 
the Baden Chamber :— 

“ The State has a right to feel that it is not an ungodly institution, that 
it is not unchristian, and to claim for itself the position of being a training 
school likewise for Christian piety and Christian virtue.” 

And again :— . 

“ The clergy are accustomed to measure the world, its circumstances and 
developments, by a measuring rule, according to which they can never appear 
right in their eyes. Their ideal of Christian life lies in an age when 
Christianity as Church was in its bloom, for the Church was then really 
the chief spiritual power of the world, and the clergy, in virtue of their 
actual superiority, found themselves at the head of the movement.” 

We can scarcely pass over this remarkable theory without a word 
of comment. Such a theory is a gain, inasmuch as it formulates and 
makes definite the thought which is floating in a dimmer form in 
the minds of many in our time. That the Church will finally pass 
into the kingdom is part of the Christian’s creed. But whether God’s 
kingdom will come through the slow decay of the Church, and 
the gradual moral elevation of the State, and without any change of 
dispensation, is a position which we believe most biblical students 
will be somewhat slow to concede. 
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Ere his book on the Church was in the hands of the public the 
author left Wittemberg for Heidelberg, as he had received a call to 
the university there. It is very characteristic of the man that, being 
aware that some of the speculations of his book would give offence in 
certain quarters, he transmitted the proofs to the authorities of the 
University of Heidelberg ere the arrangement was concluded, that 
they might know his opinions beforehand. But they were not afraid 
to receive him with all his heresies. He left Wittemberg with many 
regrets; especially was the parting with Heubner painful. Not- 
withstanding widening differences in their theological opinions, they 
had lived together in unbroken harmony all those years. Heubner 
almost chided his departure as an act of disloyalty, not to himself, 
but to Luther’s city. Heubner felt for Wittemberg a romantic 
attachment which would have been more in its place in an earlier 
age than in our own. Although often solicited to leave it, and go 
and occupy more important and lucrative positions, he always said 
he could never think of leaving the city where Luther had taught ; 
and on one occasion he even refused promotion in the seminary 
itself, because the proposed change would have obliged him to leave 
the chambers he occupied, and from the windows of which Luther’s 
study was visible. 

Regretted in Wittemberg, Rothe was cordially welcomed in 
Heidelberg, whither he went in the autumn of 1837. His colleagues 
presented him with the diploma of doctor of divinity as an intro- 
. ductory gift. He soon found himself at home and happy in Heidel- 
berg. His work was congenial. The first series of lectures he 
delivered was on “Theological Ethics.” He had already, as we 
have seen, in the departments of exegesis and Church history, made 
not unworthy contributions to the theological literature of his 
country. But no sooner did he begin to lecture on ethics than he 
felt himself, and others felt, that now he was on his “native heath,” 
and that the name of Richard Rothe would be remembered, if at all, 
as a speculative genius. These lectures formed the basis of his great 
work on “ Theological Ethics,” on which his fame as a theologian 
rests. 

“In this work,” writes Schenkel, “like the profound seekers of 
the middle ages, he has put together, as in a summa, the whole 
contents and rich fulness of his faith and knowledge, and has thus 
erected to his spirit and to his name an imperishable monument. It 
is hard to say what most to admire in this work—whether the 
artistic architectural building in which, vault on vault, and arch on 
arch, with inexorable sequence, follow each other, and mount ever 
higher, or the noble moral spirit which sweeps through those halls 
of thought, and makes all goods, and all powers, and all means of 
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this earthly world subordinate to the one highest good. What he 
has done in this work future and remote generations will have to 
comprehend, to enjoy, and therein to find edification. "The name of 
Richard Rothe is woven into it in ineffaceable features.” The com- 
parison of Rothe with the great thinkers of the middle ages, is well 
chosen. Notwithstanding some evident differences, they and he had 
very similar conceptions of their function as theologians. As the 
representatives of a Church which claimed to be the Queen of the 
Sciences, and the Moral Sovereign of the life of man, the mediaval 
theologians felt that they had a right to intermeddle with all know- 
ledge, and to lay down rules for every department of human life. 
The modern theologian, as the teacher of a univeral faith not confined 
to ecclesiastical organizations, but rather, as he considered it, the 
moral spirit of the world, had a scarcely less extensive conception of 
his function. Hence we find in the “Theological Ethics” dis- 
cussions on almost every department of life. Things apparently the 
most trivial are not passed over; nothing is rejected as too secular, 
for everything to the eye of the author has a moral significance. 
We have in the book discussions upon the polite lies of society, upon 
eard-playing and games of chance, upon war and revolution, on the 
duties of magistrates and of men of science. The latter are urged to 
hold their calling high and sacred, and men of letters are exhorted, 
in a strain which would satisfy the Archbishop of Dublin, to a 
“keeping holy” of their national speech, and to holding themselves 
apart from all such corrupting practices as the Gallomania. The 
discussions are carried on by means-of a system of paragraphs and 
corollaries, which put us more in mind of the deductions of Fuclid 
than anything else we are acquainted with. But, as Schenkel truly 
remarks, the book, though cold in form, is warm in reality ; there is 
moral heat behind the formal paragraphs and elaborated reasonings. 
The following extract will show how he works out his Church theory 
in the “ Ethics” :— 

“ The Christian stands in a real relation to that part of the world which 
is not yet Christian. The spread of Christianity over the unchristianized 
world is without doubt the special work of Christian society. Consequently, 
so long as the Church is the chief representative of that Christian society 
and of Christianity, this task forms part of her vocation. This alters, how- 
ever, later in proportion as the Church more and more retreats behind the 
State, and the work of spreading Christianity over the world becomes in 
an ever-increasing degree the function of the latter. But the form of 
activity for this end differs according as the agent is the Church or the 
State, in consequence of their different constitutions. The Church seeks 
to spread Christianity by a direct spreading of the Christian religion, by 
means of the spreading of Christian piety as such, and in connection with 


it of the Christian Church by planting new stations at new points; and 
in the exercise of its vocation the Church turns to individuals among the 
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unchristianized peoples, and endeavours to convert them to the Christian 
religion. The State, on the other hand, endeavours to spread Christianity 
by spreading Christian humanization or civilization, by spreading in the 
first instance Christian morality, and only by means of it Christian religion 
or piety; and in the carrying out of its vocation the State turns not to 
individuals, as the Church does, but to nations, and endeavours to civilize 
‘ them. .The Church. spreads Christianity by missions properly so called, 
the State by that commerce which disseminates culture. Quite in accord- 
ance with this has been the employment of missions properly so called, as 
the hitherto prevailing method of spreading Christianity. It is, however, 
worthy of notice that exactly where Christianity found firmest footing, 
specially among the young German nations, there the missionary Church 
took most strongly to aid, in planting the faith, the strong arm of the State, 
an evidence that by’ an ecclesiastical society alone Christianity is not 
adequately represented. It is true that the matter was thus often carried 
out in a violent and most unevangelical manner, and the Christianizing of 
the nations was often merely external. Nevertheless these very missions 
have had an abiding and wide historical significance and success, such as no 
ether missions ever had. ..... The conversion of the nations to Christ, 
tarries until Christianity is stripped of its ecclesiastical mantle.” 


As a speculative thinker Rothe claimed entire freedom. Unlike 
the thinkers of the middle ages in this respect, he claimed freedom 
in his thinking even from the Bible. Moral science, he maintained, 
ought to be developed from the pious consciousness of man, by 
following the unchanging laws of thought, which being ordained 
by the Creator, would yield a true result if honestly dealt with. 
Thus, and thus only, he urged, could the thought of. the Christian ` 
philosopher possess, as it ought, an independent value. His principle 
was thus limited, however :— 


“It is only the pious subject,” he writes, “that can speculate theologi- 
cally.. And why? Because it is he alone who has the original datum 
(in virtue of perfected communion with God) on which the Dialectic lays 
hold; everything else, so soon as the original datum is there, becomes 
simply a matter of Logic and Dialectic.” ` ' 


Some will be disposed to think that Rothe’s thinking would have 
been none the less valuable had it been less speculative, —had he 
not possessed in so remarkable a degree that speculative instinct, 
which led him, as he confesses himself, to build systems of thought. 
with the instinctive faculty with which the bee builds its cell, and 
the bird its nest. Had his flight as a thinker been nearer the © 
ground, his course would sometimes perhaps have been straighter ; 
and he would not have been in danger of having it said of him, 
what was said of Cato: “ His sentiments are admirable, but he some- 
times does mischief to the commonwealth; for he talks as if he were 
in the republic of Plato, and not among the dregs of Romulus.” 

There were not wanting, even in the “ Ethics,” distinguished as 
the book was by a spirit of self-reliant speculation, some evidences of 
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that personal modesty which rendered the great thinker so winning 
and so attractive as a man. 


“Tf the reader ask me,” he says, “if I find full satisfaction for my 
thought in my propositions, I can only smile. Woe to me if God and the 
world were not immeasurably greater than my conceptions of them!” 


And again :— 


‘ Modesty becomes the speculative thinker ; his art is no easy one, and 
he ought not to constitute himself master, but to take his work for what it 
is, scholar’s work, and regard it with mistrust. I give the reader my word 
that this feeling of mistrust is not wanting in me. I make a great differ- 
ence between speculation and my speculation, nor dò I dream of ascribing 
pure objectivity to my thoughts.” 


With regard to Rothe’s position towards the Creed of the Chris- 
tian Church, it must be owned that in some points he departed from 
it, although it would be a mistake to class him, as a theologian, in 
the same category with those with whom his name was latterly asso- 
ciated. Even those who are most anxious to claim him as a repre- 
sentative of the free theology, admit that he was a supernaturalist, 
and Dr. Schenkel has to apologise for his friend’s view regarding the 
personality of the tempter, angels and demons, by an allusion to his 
romantic and imaginative temperament. We feel at some loss to 
reconcile Rothe’s acknowledged position as a supernaturalist with his 
giving his approval, as Dr. Schenkel affirms he did, to the sentiment, 
“that if we wish to alienate the modern world entirely from Chris- 
tianity, the best way is to insist, in the face of modern science, that 
it shall give credit to the Bible miracles.’ How he could have 
approved such a sentiment we are at a loss to understand, especially 
as we find him writing in his treatise on Dogmatics, that contemporary 
thought will never set itself right with Christianity until it anew 
grasps with mind and heart the idea of the supernatural and the 
miraculous. 

Rothe’s lectures on the Leben Jesu have not yet been published, 
so that we cannot speak with certainty regarding his views. They 
were, perhaps, his most popular course, being attended not only 
by students of theology, but frequently by students of other faculties. 
While they contained much subtle, beautiful, and devout thinking, 
they were not untinged, we believe, with the spirit of that de- 
structive criticism which, in earlier life, had pained him in Schleier- 
macher. But notwithstanding such views, the following Confession 
of Faith, as we may call it, shows the theologian’s heart was ever 

.true to the great cardinal truth :— 


“Let me say in the first place, once for all, that when I speak of 
Christianity I understand under that term specially, and before all, the 
living, personal Lord Christ, as He, exalted to the right hand of the Father, 
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by the fulness of the unlimited power granted to Him in heaven and in 
earth, works as an historical might in Christendom.” 

After a stay of twelve years in Heidelberg, Rothe was removed. to ' 
Bonn, to fill the double post of professor and university preacher 
there. This was in the year 1849. Of his stay in Bonn, which 
lasted from 1849 to 1858, he said,—*It was an episode in my life 
not without fruit, but mainly useful as having shown me what my 
vocation is not.” He never felt so much at home in the Rhine 
province as in Baden. Although he experienced much kindness, 
and was treated with honour by the excellent theologians of that 
province, his sympathies were so alienated from that strict confes- 
sional theology which was in the ascendant there, that he felt, 
according to his own avowal, somewhat like “Saul among the 
prophets.” They talked, too, sometimes very hardiy of his dear 
Baden, and this made him angry, as far as that was possible. He 
had also to do with ecclesiastical work which was “not his vocation.” 
He was by no means, however, without some most congenial friends 
in the Rhine land, and his residence left pleasant recollections in 
Bonn. ‘With Bleek, and especially with Dorner, he lived on terms 
of the happiest intimacy. But Dorner was removed to Göttingen, 
and in 1853 Rothe gladly accepted an invitation to return to his 
beloved Heidelberg. Some pecuniary arrangements made by his 
own desire on the occasion of this change, were singularly generous 
and disinterested. But he was ever so in all such matters. Mephis- 
topheles would have said of him— 

tt Nicht irdisch ist des Thoren Trank noch Speise 
Ihn treibt die Géhrung in die Ferne.” 

Both in Bonn and in Heidelberg he was eminently successful as 
an’ academical teacher. Not only while they were students, but 
through life, was he loved and venerated by those whom he taught; 
and many a village pastor continued to regard Rothe as almost an 
incarnation of superhuman goodness and wisdom. The first impres- 
sion, at all events as we knew him in his later years, was somewhat 
disappointing. One expected a bold and manly presence; and as 
one of his pupils has said, the small thin man, with his closely- 
buttoned coat, and timid shrinking manners, appeared more like 
“a cloistered saint than the bold herald of a time when Christianity 
is to pass from the ecclesiastical into the political form.” His room, 
too, so scrupulously neat, with its ornaments and canary birds, was 
more like a lady’s boudoir than ‘the learned workshop of oné of the 
great scholars and thinkers of Germany. But the first feeling of disap-, 
pointment soon passed away, to be succeeded by deep and reverential 
admiration. , About other professors the students might differ, but 
the mention of Rothe’s name instantly secured unanimity. 
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In 1861 his beloved wife died, after a long illness, during which 
her mind was painfully clouded by a mental disorder. During this 
painful illness her husband watched over her, as we are told, with 
a love and tenderness such as we usually expect only from a 
“mother’s heart.” They had never any family. When she died, 
he mourned for her almost with romantic sorrow. Jivery Sunday 
afternoon he made a pilgrimage to the grave where she lay buried, 
with the words graven upon her tombstone, “ They that sow in tears 
shall reap in joy.” We well remember the feelings of respectful 
sympathy with which his students were wont to greet him when they 
met on his Sunday afternoon walk. 

During the last eight years of his life, Rothe mingled for the first 
time in public affairs. We cannot but think those right who regret 
that he did not continue to let them alone. Never perhaps was a 
great and able man less fitted to play an eminent part on the stormy 
stage of public life. His solitary youth, and the “monkish retire- 
ment” of his middle life, had prevented him from acquiring that 
hardness of nature, and that discrimination of the real motives and 
characters of men, which are so necessary in public life. : He was 
easily imposed upon by others, still more easily perhaps was he led 
astray by his own imaginative temperament. Instead of judging 
a cause or movement by the actual form it assumed at the time he 
had to deal with it—the only safe rule in practical matters—he too 
often applied fanciful or ideal standards. We have seen that through 
life he was greatly influenced by his friends and surroundings. 
Berlin, Wittemberg, and Rome, had each in turn given to his 
thoughts and aims a new direction, External influence was not to 
be wanting in Heidelberg. During his second residence there, 
Dr. Daniel Schenkel was among his colleagues. A warm and intimate 
friendship sprang up between them. Noble-minded men often admire 
most the qualities in which they themselves are deficient. Rothe’s 
admiration of Schenkel may thus in part be accounted for, The 
powers which were wanting in Rothe, Schenkel possessed in a pre- 
eminent degree. Not remarkably learned, certainly not profound, 
he is a dexterous and ready debater and journalist, sometimes eloquent, 
always audacious and irrepressible. In debate, and in the manage- 
ment of affairs, indeed, he has few equals among the ecclesiastics 
of Germany. Nor is he in any way hampered in his public life by 
that modesty which in Rothe almost amounted to a weakness. Perhaps 
the worst feature in Schenkel’s character is his intolerant disposition. 
He seems to be incapable of anything like the chivalrous regard and 
Christian consideration which Rothe was ever ready to show even to 
opponents. If a man is on the opposite side from Schenkel, his 
scorn for him knows no bounds. Earlier in life, and when he held 
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different opinions, he exhibited the intolerance of his character by 
. driving Dr. Kuno Fisher from the University of Heidelberg, then 
a young privat-docent, because his lectures were supposed to give 
evidence of Pantheistic leanings. As to the views which Schenkel 
has published regarding the person and history of our Lord, we 
imagine that we are bound to believe that they differ essentially 
from those of Dr. Strauss, seeing that both Schenkel and Strauss 
have emphatically declared it. Schenkel said so in the first instance ; 
Strauss re-echoed the sentiment in a manner of which Schenkel 
bitterly complained, and his complaint called forth the following 
retort from the sarcastic author of the “Leben Jesu:”—‘“If the 
Pharisee thanks God that he is not like other men, especially not 
like that publican, he cannot possibly have any objection to the 
publican corroborating his statement, and saying that he is not like 
the holy man opposite.” 

It would be unjust to deny that Dr. Schenkel has been the principal 
agent in bringing about some ecclesiastical reforms valuable to Ger- 
many. The ecclesiastical battle which was fought and gained in 
Baden, and by which the Church of that duchy obtained a freer and 
better constitution than that enjoyed by any other Church in Ger- 
many, will always be justly associated with his name. Some time 
after that battle was finished it appeared to him, and to some of those 
who worked along with him, that a still larger attempt might be 
made. They resolved accordingly to form a sort of ecclesiastical 
Reform League to agitate for “the ecclesiastical reorganization of 
the whole German people,” and for “the renewal of the Protestant 
Church in the spirit of evangelical frecdom, and in harmony with the 
culture of our time.’ Thus originated the Protestantenverein of 
which we have been hearing so much lately in England.* Through 
the influence of Dr. Schenkel, Rothe was persuaded to give both his 
sanction and his active aid to this association. At the first general 
meeting. which took place in Eisenach in 1865, he gave the opening 
address. Calling attention to the sad fact that the educated classes 
of Germany were becoming ever more alienated from the Church 
of their fathers, he asked the question if this was to be interpreted. 
as an alienation of heart from Christianity. He could not, he said, 
bring himself to believe it; for if so, ow times would be more un- 
christian than former times; and he did not hesitate to assert that. 
Christ would feel himself more at home in the modern world than in 
those “ good old times” which so many wish back again. He also 
in the course of his address demanded for religious teachers perfect 
freedom in the discharge of their duties. Congregations he main- 


+ See the German Correspondent of the Times, the Pall Mall Gazctie, and an article 
in the Saturday Review, Sept., 1869. a 
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tained had a right to hear the fresh results of modern religious 
thought, and this they would never do so long as the terror of Church 
censures or Church penalties hung over the heads of their teachers. 
He concluded with words of which none who knew him will doubt 
the complete sincerity :— 


“ Our aim is to gather, not to scatter; to build, not to pull down. We 
havo no desire to place Christ in the background; our wish is rather to 
bring Him forth to the gaze of our contemporaries disengaged from the old 
wrappings by which many eyes are at present prevented from beholding 
E „And it is our joyful confidence that it is his work which we are 

oing. 
Whether he would have continued to think so we cannot tell, for ere 
the assembly met again (there was no meeting in 1866, owing to the 
war) he was gone where controversies cease for ever. 

The fact that a theologian so noble-minded and devout as Rothe 
entered cordially into the movements represented by the Protestan- 
tenverein, seems to afford a presumption that there must be a certain 
truth and legitimacy in some of its strivings. Nor is Rothe’s the 
` only honoured name which can be mentioned as having denounced 
the evils which the Protestantenvercin has been organized to assail, and 
who pointed in the direction at least of some of the remedies which 
that society proposes to apply. Bunsen spoke as strongly as they of 
the evils which have resulted to the cause of religion in Germany 
from the legal, magisterial form which the Church has so often 
assumed. He too regarded wranglings about minute points of belief 
as one of the main causes which have rendered the Church a spiritual 
desert. His remedy for the first evil was the proper recognition of 
the congregation; for the second, that Christians should find their 
bond of union in a common worship, rather than in a common con- 
fession. A modern theologian, who will not be suspected of any 
leanings towards ecclesiastical liberalism, J. H. Newman, has said of 
St. Paul-—“ Letting influences take the place of rule, and charity 
stand instead of authority, he held souls captive by the regenerate 
affections of human nature.” The Christian Church ought in this 
respect to resemble the Christian apostle; and certainly it will be 
more likely to recall to men’s minds the images of its Founder and 
His disciples, if it appear in the form of a society of friends rather 
than of a corporation surrounded by privileges and bristling with 
authority. When, however, the Protestantenverein carry this prin- 
ciple to the length of saying that the Church ought to divest itself 
of all authority, abjure the right of casting unworthy members forth 
from its borders, and convert itself into a fenceless common, they ask 
it to exist in a form in which no human society, civil or ecclesiastical, 
has hitherto been able to hold together. 
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t Trust me, each state must have its policies ; 
Kingdoms have edicts, cities have their charters ; 
Even the wild outlaw, in his forest walk, 

Keeps yet some touch of civil discipline. 

For not since Adam wore his verdant apron, 
Hath man with man in social union dwelt, 

But laws were made to draw the union closer.” 

With regard to the second demand of the Protestantenverein, the entire 
casting away of creeds as antiquated absurdities, it appears to us not 
less unreasonable. Unfortunately, in our day creeds have come to be 
looked upon as a sort of missiles of war or instruments of torture, to 
be employed against the persons of the hostile or suspected. But the 
creeds of the Church are, or ought to be, the expression of the faith 
of the Church—the embodiment of those very truths by which 
Christian life and Christian morality are nourished, and by the 
confession or proclamation of which the Church is built. Rothe 
and some members of the Protestantenverein would no doubt have 
considered it necessary for the success of their scheme that certain 
Christian elements should be retained, although perhaps in an 
attenuated form. Would this, however, have satisfied the alienated 
men of culture for whose benefit the society was formed? We greatly 
doubt it. The theses which Rothe composed for the Association’ as a 
sort of programme of one departinent of their work, were replied to 
by one of those alienated men of culture—Hermann Tegow, of Ham- 
burgh. The tone of this reply must have given a rude shock to the 
-hopeful peace-maker ; for it ran briefly thus :—“ We are alienated, 
not from the Church alone, as you suppose, but from Christianity 
itself,—from every religion, indeed. The world no more seeks its 
salvation in faith and hope, but in knowing and understanding.” 

_ We have been told recently that there is no reason why a man 
with no belief in a God-at all should not enter and be welcome in the 
Protestantenverein. If this be the case, however, we think they must be 
advancing on their first programme, which scarcely went so far. In 
his pamphlet on the subject; Dr. Schenkel expressed the hope that 
men of the most different opinions—the Trinitarian and the Socinian, 
the Rationalist and the Pietist—would all find a religious home in 
the wide halls of the Protestantenverein. As was to be anticipated, 
this hope has not been realised. With a yery few exceptions, its 
members belong to one school; the Pietist and the Orthodox, as well 
as many who could not be so denominated, holding themselves aloof. 
And as it is at present constituted, there is danger that the Union 
will become a simple propagandism of unbelief. 

- In.passing judgment on a movement like the Protestantenverein, it 
is not altogether easy to say whether we should speak of it as a 
wretched parody of true ecclesiastical reform, the evil, mischievous 
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shadow of the good, or whether we may regard it as a noble en- 
deayour miscarried, deserving some sympathy as well as some blame. 
For the sake of certain of the names connected with it we would fain 
adopt the more lenient view ; and perhaps, if in future a true union 
of the Protestants of Germany is accomplished in a united Germany 
—thus fulfilling patriotic as well as Christian hopes—the Pro- 
testantenverein may be remembered: as one of the movements which 
had helped to this great end, although for itself it failed to work 
much good, because of a rash departure from apostolic example and 
apostolic rule. 

One scene more of Rothe’s life, and that the last, has now to be 
told. We have to thank Dr. Schenkel, and other friends of Rothe, 
for giving us so clear a picture of this closing scene; for we should 
not have wished our last associations with Richard Rothe to have 
been his appearances in connection with the Protestantenverein. 

Although an old man he enjoyed good health until within a 
few weeks of his death. On the 5th of August, 1867, he went to 
Carlsruhe to attend a meeting of the High Consistory there. He 
returned home ill; but as the hour was late, with his wonted conside- 
ration for others, he refused to allow his physician to be called. Next 
morning, being no better, he had to remain in bed, and omit his 
customary lecture at the university. Two days later, his illness 
continuing, he dictated a letter to his students, thanking them for 
their diligence, and bidding them farewell for the term, as his sick- 
ness forbade him hoping that he would be able to resume his lectures 
ere the now very near termination of the academical half-year. It was 
evident that his illness was serious; but neither his physician nor his 
friends despaired of his recovery. He himself, however, was of a 
different opinion. To his friend and pastor, Zittel, who had just 
returned from a journey, he said, as he entered his chamber, “ I, too, 
am preparing for a journey ; but it goes higher up.” “And when,” 
writes Zittel, “ I remarked to him, since it occurred to me that he did 
not look like a dying man, that perhaps it would please God to leave 
him to work here below a little longer,” he replied, almost mournfully, 
“Then perhaps I might be in his service; but I am’confident that 
I must now go home.” When Zittel gave him the communion, and 
asked him if he died in peace with God, he added to the simple 
afirmative, “ And in peace with man.” Those who were around 
the death-bed tell how remarkably, to the very last, his singular 
sweetness of disposition shone forth. The attendant who gave a 
glass of water, was always rewarded, even amidst his suffering, with 
audible thanks and a sweet smile. He earnestly urged his friends 
who were released from their university duties, not to delay their 
departure on the holiday tours on his account. It was proposed 
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to send for some relatives at a distance. He refused his consent, 
-however, saying, “It is not good to have too many people standing 
beside a death-bed, for it leaves no room for the angels;” and 
added; “ this may seem .a joke, but there is truth in it.” One day 
‘he asked his servant to take writing materials that he might dictate 
a note, and when she complied, he dictated the following words :— 


«c My ecclesiastical friends, especially Dr. Schenkel, and other speakers at 
- my grave, I beg you with my whole heart, not, for the sake of'my fame, to 
let fall a single word which would ‘cause pain to my opponents. No fame 
is vainer than that which requires for its maintenance the wounding of a 
neighbour.” 


Another voice from his death-bed was: “Tell my friends that I die 
in the faith in which I have lived, which has never been obscured, 
but has become more steadfast and heartfelt.” Qn the -20th of 
August, 1867, he died. f 

JOHN GIBB. 





PSYCHOLOGY IN ART—WILLIAM GILBERT. 


Sir Thomas Branston. By WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of "Shirley 
Hall Asylum,” &c. &c. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


r is not easy to catch or to define Mr. Gilbert’s chief charac- 

teristics. He is a story-teller swi generis, with a very peculiar 
tendency towards minute analysis of morbid and exceptional mental 
processes. Yet he never seems to analyze any mood or mental con- 
dition for its own sake simply; and we are therefore compelled to 
see in him the professed moralist, with a leaning towards hard 
psychological phenomena, in which he finds a ready justification for 
his didactic purpose, and by the aid of which he succeeds to a con- 
siderable extent in veiling very noticeable artistic defects. In his 
case the lines of character are traversed constantly by the most erratic 
and unexpected motifs—introduced to bring out specially scientific 
ideas; and were it not for a peculiarly matter-of-fact mode of nar- 
ration, attained through a complete defiance of the usually accepted 
canons, his fictions would only look like dry, bald, and prosaic chroni- 
cles. The fusing power is what Mr. Gilbert is most lacking in. He sees 
his «hole subject clearly enough from the pseudo-scientific ground, 
but he does not so see it from the elevated table-land of imagination. 
The result is, that to the end his stories remain to some extent “bits,” 
and resolutely refuse to come together as created wholes. Mr. Gilbert 
is like a man who, walking through an unknown country, sees much 
on the way that is full of interest, and is garrulous on the strange 
things to be known about ruins and byways; but he trusts to a plan 
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which he carries in his hand, and to which he only too often refers, 
not seeking to climb to the near mountain-top and breathe the 
rarefied air, and, seeing the whole in one triumphant glance, show it 
to us thus transfigured. Let a stranger ascend even to the roof of 
any tolerably: high house in London, and he will find on looking 
down that the confused whirl actually becomes idealized, and assumes 
a strange congruity and order not seen before. 

In Mr..Gilbert’s stories, then, we have a certain settled and pre- 
ordained groundwork, which only permits action ‘within a limited 
area, and at the same time a diffuseness of detail, which makes you 
feel, in spite of a consciousness of being in the hands of a master, that 
` you never know what may come next. There can be no real artistic 
freedom or spontaneity in a work of Mr. Gilbert’s, however much 
seeming freedom there may be in the use of detail; for a dominant 
psychological condition, which must give tone and eclour to the whole 
development of the action, is always pre-supposed, and seems: indis- 
pensable to him. At all events, without it, he fails to excite a deep 
and truly human interest, in spite of the strikingly human elements 
with which he deals—‘De Profundis” being the most real and least 
psychological of his books, and yet we fear it is the one which has 
secured least attention, though;-alike from its subject and its careful 
and patient mode of treatment, it deserves the most. 

On asking a ‘person of ordinary cultivation the other day the 
opinion formed of “Sir Thomas Branston,” we received this reply: 


“ One is astonished at himself for being so interested init!” This, | l 


we venture to think, would pretty well express the general feeling: 
A certain verisimilitude is attained by a minute and devoted study of 
the accessory circumstances, which are all presented with photographic 
clearness, colourlessness, and boldness of relief; whilst the main 
interest is so closed in and hardened by the pressure of sharp scientific 
moulds, that no real growth or uplifting is really possible. Mr. 
Gilbert’s stories would therefore tend to become oppressive, were it 
-not for the equable, self-contained, and often daring manner in which 
he can beguile you with ever-varying detail, charged with just 
enough significance and emotional reference as to relieve the prey 
and monotonous lines of: the ground-plan. It is not Mr. Gilbert’s 
detail, then, which wearies the reader—it is rather his’ peculiar 
modes of thought. His detail is that which, though it loiters and 
lingers overmuch, yet lightens and gives life and reality to his con- 
ceptions, which else were, to a great extent, flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able. Occasionally æ simple touch, given apparently with the utmost 
unconsciousness, will suddenly lighten, like a revolving light at sea, 
over vast and seemingly monotonous tracts. Asa necessary result 
of all this, he will be read more by students than by the mass, and will 
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influence deeply and indirectly rather than widely and at once. The 
growth of his popularity has been slow, considered with respect to 
the amount of his published work and the close-fibred quality of very 
much of it. 

Two things operate powerfully against Mr. Gilbert’s complete popu- 
larity—his defect in a clear perception of the possibilities that lie in 
simple words to express exquisitely delicate shades of meaning and 
experience ; and, next, a want of keen dramatic sensibility. These two 
defects are closely allied; yet they may be legitimately viewed apart. 
Mr. Walter Savage Landor said that the whole dramatic tone of a 
character might be lost through one word escaping the writer at the 
moment of conception,—a tone never afterwards to be recovered, for 
true individuality has vanished. Mr. Gilbert, so far as we can judge, is 
not much persecuted with this oppressive delicacy of dramatic appre- 
hension. As he has certain forms of facts, which constantly 
tend to recur in his narrative, so there are certain forms of words 
which, almost without distinction, are thrust into the mouths of 
his characters. A French waiting-maid, when asking a certain 
question, uses the periphrasis, whether she would “be guilty of an 
act of indiscretion” in doing so-and-so,—the identical words 
which some pages before were put into the mouth of quite a different 
character. And this is only one instance of a very common ten- 
dency in Mr. Gilbert—and one which points to a grave drawback to 
his attaining complete success in the sphere of art which he essays. 
This is the power of passing softly from one marked situation or 
condition to another by means of delicate subtleties of language. 
How much do both Holmes and Hawthorne owe to this magic 
wishing-cap of speech? With both of these, but especially with the 
latter, the gentle current of words is but a narrow stream dividing 
Seen from Unseen, Temporal from Eternal,—and you never know 
at which side of the water you may be quietly landed. Half the 
charm and surprise of Hawthorne lies in this ;—the scarlet letter of 

‘Hester Prynne suddenly, in a moment, translates itself into the bliss 
of her life. All that has gone before has but prepared for this; 
and yet you are in a sort of wonder or dream-land, when at length 
the supreme moment and the fitting revelation come together. 

But when we voyage with Mr. Gilbert, we do not glide from earth- 
land to wonder-land quite unconsciously on the untroubled silver-sca 
of his speech, as we do with Hawthorne. In Mr. Gilbert’s craft we 
must submit to all the jolting and pitching and homely labour of the 
day and of the night, and sometimes lie awake counting one by one 
the footsteps of the watch as he paces steadily overhead ; while we 
listen, half-sick, to the swish of the waves, and regret the irregular 
roll of the sea. But at length we do get to Mr. Gilbert’s wonder- 
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land, amid strain and creak and rush and roar; and we do not 
know that it is wonder-land, till we find that the people there have 
minds exactly like our own, only most strangely turned outside in, so 
that we see ourselves reflected there by the oddest conceivable inver- 
sions. For Mr. Gilbert’s special faculty is the power of projecting 
himself into a typical mind or mood, and making it reflect its own 
opposite to the noblest moral ends. His tales of “ Doctor Onofrio ” 
and “Tomaso and Pepina” stand alone in the unconsciously subtle 
manner by which a complete theory of life, quick with lofty moral 
issues, gradually builds itself up out of separate facts, all told with 
the utmost exactitude and good faith, and all pointing to one end, 
although this purpose is not betrayed to the reader till he looks back 
upon it, precisely as in a railway cutting you are unaware of the 
lamp at the opening at which you entered until you look back from 
the further end, because the daylight brought out every new object 
into such relief that the mind was kept occupied with the multiplicity 
of interesting, because wholly new, points. In this way, Mr. Gilbert not 
seldom surprises you by sudden penetrating glances into your own 
weaknesses, and he tempts you on by dint of separate facts presented 
as though they could have no more personal reference to you than an 
old nursery story, till at length he has unveiled the overmastering 
weakness or vice by showing it to you in its last result and de- 
formity. - He may thus pass for the prototype of his own wizard— 
only he is not the wizard of the mountain, but of the vale. Yet 
- Mr. Gilbert differs from the Innominato, in often unveiling sugges- 
tions of trembling tenderness in midst of his almost superhuman 
knowledge of what is strange and abnormal—the possibility of mad- 
ness in some form or other as lying latent in each one of us being 
the peculiar point from which Mr. Gilbert slowly but steadily advances 
- to work towards that universal significance which the Germans regard 
as essential to every work of art. Still, he is like the magician in the 
` assumed coldness and indifference with which the progress and the 
result of any infirmity, either. of will or of tainted inheritance, are 
alike presented to us. - But inasmuch as a certain hard grey Necessity 
—the stern conviction, namely, that in every human mind there are 
awful chinks and crevices through which at any moment the lurid, 
light of insanity may strike into confusion the sanest ideal world 
——lies.at the very basis of. Mr. Gilbert’s conception of life, from 
which, indeed, he ‘draws the chief elements of his individuality 
and. strength, it follows. that whenever he narrows-in the morbid 
interest that lies behind his story to exhibit what is more special, ` 
exceptional, and individual, he will: confuse the moral aim and gain 
no compensating element of human interest. And here it is, we 
fancy, that we find something like a protection against. art.ever 
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degenerating into mere psychological analysis, which it tends to do 
in the hands of a man like our author. Mr. Gilbert’s mad people, 
for instance, are interesting to us, not because they are real mad 
people, but because they are seized on that side at which their weak- 
ness seems most closely and harmlessly to touch a universal tendency 
of human nature. We pardon the long-drawn detail, because we 
gradually begin to perceive that, after all, it runs very closely along- 
side the ordinary stream of life, and is kept alive and penetrated by 
suggestions of universal significance and moral possibility. The 
matter-of-fact account, we find, is relieved by a hidden vein of 
poetry, which holds in it, as all poetry must hold in solution, the 
primary elements of morality, simply because of the reserve of its 
truthfulness and the kindling light of its sympathy. No character 
can be made a proper subject of art which cannot either justify 
itself to itself or through the rest of the characters. Now it 
strikes us that Mr. Gilbert’s mad people justify themselves on the 
ground of their non-madness—in other words, they assert their 
right to their place in realizing and carrying just a little beyond the 
line, so as to make it the more telling, some common and ordinary 
foible, weakness, or vicious proclivity. Mr. Gilbert’s psychology, 
when it has behind it this essential predominating moral impulse, is 
fruitful of high dramatic result, and, generally speaking, he is in this 
regard most successful when he works on a small canvas, and where 
the temptation to find escape into mere detail is not so strong. In his 
longer stories, such as “King George’s Middy,” the continuity is not 
fluently maintained. These works really resolve themselves into a 
series of story-studies of abnormal phases of the moral life seen 
under inverted conditions. , 

A purely abnormal condition without any justification of the sort 
we have indicated, is a subject for science, and not matter of art. The 
very necessity for an assumption of the dramatic attitude, in a greater 
or less degree, in order simply to the securing of interest by the clear 
realization of special and elevated positions, furnishes the surest pos- 
sible guarantee against any isolated and morbid phenomena being 
seized and dealt with purely on their own account. That transport- 
ing sympathy by which the alien mood or idea is penetrated with 
the unconscious light of the artist’s personality is that which subtly 
re-relates the morbid character or element to the intellectual Whole 
—to the great Cosmos, the solidarity of human interests and sym- 
pathies. On one side, and that the most permanent and affecting, 
nothing in a sense lies beyond the inclusive limit of this reconciling 
medium at which the subject is beheld at its best——-Genius. Indeed, 
by means of it the separated elements of human nature, which, under 
the imperious disorder of Circumstance and Necessity, tend to wander 
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on “a dim and perilous way,” apart from each other, are brought 
together again, and reconciled by virtue of those very cracks and 
crevices, at this supreme magic touch, letting out more than were pos- 
sible to normal life, of that strange overpowering spiritual essence in 
which pathos, love, and miracle have their source. Thus the lowest and 
most exceptional moods and conditions may become subject of art ; 
but only by the artist so using them that through their very ragged- 
ness he may project more powerful suggestions of supreme Wholeness 
or Beauty than clse were possible. Like “the ragged new moon, 
beautiful,” they become the more powerful as expressive symbols 
by virtue of their very raggedness. Is it not in this way that 
Shakspeare speaks to us through Hamlet and Jago; that Browning, 
standing tiptoe on the mount of vision, can at once interpret what 
might be repulsive seen from a different standpoint, and write its” 
most efficient apology, while he substantially reveals himself in the 
most enduring forms? Is it not thus we find him at his best in the 
varied revelations of “ The Ring and the Book?” Were it not often 
repulsive indeed, save for his subtle sclf-revelations through the 
mouth of each of the narrators, as he seeks a. ground of indirect or 
dramatic justification for them—the crown and seal of which is 
found in the capacity of the artist to paint the child-angel, 
Pompilia, whose presence casts a heavenly light over the most 
repulsive details; these indeed being the chinks or ragged breaks 
through which her light finds faithful dramatic occasion or re- 
vealing ? 

Now in Mr. Gilbert we sometimes detect a lack of the subtle 
instinct by which this supreme unity of result is attained. Too often 
it is in his case as though he fixed upon a special phase or expression 
of mental distraction, and heaped up a set of external circumstances 
that he might impose upon them a certain natural yet seeming 
accidental consistency. The unity is arbitrary, secured by separate 
outward facts being wrought, or forced, so to speak, into the very 
texture of the perverted mental association; as for instance in the 
case of Mr. Gurdon, in “ Dr. Austin’s Guests,” who experiences a cer- 
tain mental collapse whenever he passes a certain point in London. 
Again, we have some doubt whether we have not a slight proof of 
the truth of what we have said in the fact that Mr. Gilbert can 
content himself with constructing works in which the progress of a 
series of mental aberrations is carefully traced, and no relief sought 
in contact, however indirect, with a healthier order of phenomena, 
or the need of it being, to all appearance, so much as felt by him. 
The only way in which such groups of phenomena could justify 
themselves and secure our interest is on the ground already urged 
—that the madness of these mad people is, after all, an ilusion ; 
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and that Mr. Gilbert deceives us by presenting to us instcad of 
lunatics, as we were led to believe they were, only a set of characters 
who carry a certain universal weakness or tendency the least iota 
beyond the ordinary limit, and so become symbols through which a 
moral lesson is more powerfully enforced. Here, we believe, we 
have likewise the reason why Mr. Gilbert has to such an extent 
failed when he has attempted to associate his special studies with a 
wider view of character, so as to reach a higher art. And as he 
has in “Sir Thomas Branston ” directly made this crucial experiment, 
we may perhaps be excused referring to it somewhat more par- 
ticularly than its interest, viewed as a mere novel, might perhaps be 
held to justify. 

Here, we humbly think, Mr. Gilbert has violated the only conditions 
under which he can hope to secure success in his peculiar walk of 
art. The great aim of the story is to show how latent abnormal 
vicious tendencies may be called forth by a sudden shock to the 
system—as in fever; and how the whole Will may, so to speak, have 
a kind of virus interjected into it, without any outward or apparent 
cause. For this purpose Mr. Gilbert makes his good, simple-minded 
schoolmistress, Mrs. Watson, out of pity, pick up a little girl whom 
she finds sleeping in the streets of London. This girl conducts her- 
self towards her benefactor like a good daughter, till she catches 
fever; after which she turns out a very different creature, who seeks 
out or falls in with some of her early companions, marries a village 
loafer, and leaves him; and then, by dint of intrigue, entraps Sir 
Thomas Branston, whom she meets at a house where she is acting 
as lady’s-maid, into a marriage. As his wife she acts as though her 
one aim was to be revenged upon him-—poisoning their child, and 
much else. As she turns out to be a daughter of the man Lucking, 
whom Sir Thomas Branston so maltreated on one of his voyages home 
from India, and as Minnie faints the first time she sees Sir Thomas, 
the author may intend to represent her as his evil destiny. But we 
think Mr. Gilbert has substantially erred here, in seeking to combine 
the story of real life with the study of abnormal mental conditions ; 
for up to the end of the first volume we have no hint of the fate of 
Minnie, and the two things will not be fused together. So far as he 
needs to aid the development of character by incident, he has simply 
introduced improbabilities ; so far as he has sought to justify or dead 
up to Minnie’s disorder by antecedent circumstances, he has simply 
confused the reader. The Minnie of the last half of the novel is not 
the same person who so interested us and drew out our affection in 
the earlier portion; and it is only Mr. Gilbert’s peculiarly cunning 
mode of narration, whereby details are graduaily wrought to a cer- 
tain end, which gives the least semblance to the illusion. Nothing 
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is set before us to justify in any degree the terrible revolution in her 
temperament and the utter “perversion of her will. The peculiar 
change is never essentially accounted for, and only has a thin justifi- 
cation by dint of overreaching circumstances and coincidences. - The 
earliest hint we have of the peculiar bond in which she is bound to Sir 
Thomas Branston, is the impression his appearance first makes upon 
her; but to the end it remains doubtful whether Mr. Gilbert means 
us to infer that he has some intention of teaching us a moral lesson 
by means of Minnie’s revenge, or wishes to awe our spirits before the 
mystery of life in showing us how completely affection and volition 
may go down before the poison of blood, or the taint thrown into the 
spiritual being by bad company in infancy. If he means us to draw 
a lesson from Sir Thomas Branston’s punishment, then we regret 
that he has so far foiled his own purpose by not maintaining some 
psychological consistency in the agents. Providence becomes rather 
a fateful-looking minister (or perhaps monster) when it can only 
work towards its issues of moral adjustment, in reward and punish- 
ment, by such remorseless, Necessity-impelled instruments. And 
then, if that is the case, what of Mrs. Watson’s reward for her good 
deed? Minnie, in one word, is purely a psychological dissolvent. 
` All Mr. Gilbert’s books are full of exquisite pictures and individual 
points, which are vastly unlike those found in the books of any one ` 
else; there is insight at once broad and delicate into human motive, 
and a rare power of exhibiting it through a changing series of situa- 
tions, gradually shaping themselves out of each other, so to speak, with 
no sudden chasm or break ; and there is, moreover, very often a pecu- 
har fitness in his style, notwithstanding that we frequently desiderate 
a more delicate touch ; although we must in justice confess, that this 
defect is to a great extent atoned for by a kind of dry humour, which, 
like old Amontillado, leaves a peculiar sharp flavour’ in the mouth.: 
Mr. Gilbert errs, however, when he attempts too large a canvas; and 
generally we find him clearer, more graceful, and more prevailing 
in his moral aim, in his shorter tales than in his long ones, 
` where, from the very breadth of his canvas, he is tempted to intro- 
duce many characters for mere variety’s sake. But his tendency | 
towards his special psychological moral vein is so great, that we are 
almost certain to have some characters'and incidents standing as 
essentially apart from the rest as if they were in another book. 
H. A. Pac. | 





. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I.—THEOLOGICAL. 


Sermons Preached in Manchester. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. Second Series. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


dares sermons exhibit different degrees of excellence and ability. They are 

throughout characterized by a tone of real earnestness, practical good sense, 
solid instruction conveyed, for the most part, in language at once clear and 
vigorous; and they abundantly attest the author to be an able and faithful 
preacher, and a man of thoughtful and well-furnished mind. The themes are 
as various as the number of discourses, and, except in the case of two, without 
mutual dependence, or any apparent link of connection. The volume, more- 
over, is without preface, or any note to indicate the principle of selection or 
the special design of their publication. They are cast on the world with only 
the author’s name and their own intrinsic merits to recommend them. Butwe 
are confident that they will receive, as we have no hesitation in saying that 
they deserve, a cordial welcome on the part of the Christian public. 

But while we can thus honestly accord our unreserved praise to these pro- 
ductions in general, we feel it to be our duty to point out a few grave faults of 
style and not unimportant defects of matter, which sensibly struck us while 
perusingthem. We may remark in passing that the titles are sometimes a little 
too fanciful, and scarcely calculated to convey a correct idea of the real subject 
of the discourse. We give the titles of the first three in order, for example :-—~ 
I. “The Two Awakings;” II. “The Heavenly Workers and the Earthly 
Watchers; IM. ‘‘Memory, Hope, and Work.” Sermon VIII. (on Gen. 
1, 25) is entitled “ Joseph’s Faith,” but it might haye just as appropriately 
been headed, ‘‘ Noah’s” or ‘‘ Joshua’s Faith,” for it treats of Faith generally, 
in its nature and effects, not of its particular exemplification in the acts and 
character of Joseph, as may appear from the heads under which the subject is 
handled :—‘‘(1). Faith is always the same, though knowledge varies; (2). Faith 
has its noblest office in detaching from the present; (3). Faith makes men 
energetic in the duties of the present.” 

The form of these sermons is literary rather than theological, but the style 
does not come up to the chaste and severe simplicity of our ideal. We should 
like a more sparing use of metaphor. The mind of the reader is sometimes 
jerked from figure to figure, without getting any additional help from these 
successive pictures to form a clearer conception of the ideas which they are 
intended to illustrate. For example (Sermon ILL., p. 44), in reference to the 
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indefinite approximation to infinite perfection implied in “growth in 
grace: ”— 


“Thero is no point on that happy voyage, beyond which icy cliffs and a frozen ocean 
forbid a passage, but before us, to the verge of our horizon of to-day, stretch the open 
waters; and when that furthest point of vision lies as far astern as it now gleams 
“ahead, the same boundless sapphire sea will draw our yearning desires, and bear onwards 
our advancing powers.” 


A striking thought, expressed by a happy image, the ever-receding horizon 
of the Christian’s ideal perfection; but the mind is not allowed to dwell on it 
and feel its force; its attention is distracted by the fantastic play of petty 
images. And so in too many cases. 

We would not for a moment accuse Mr. Maclaren of the vulgar weakness of 
straining after effect, but he seems to betray a needless anxiety to keep the 
attention of his hearers awake: he seemspconstantly on the alert to draw the 
appropriate lessons for them ; he leaves too little work for their own consciences. 
A feature of special excellence in these sermons, is the peculiar appositeness of 
the general introductory remarks to the subject of the discourse. They seem 
to rise spontaneously out of it; and the transition from the general to the par- 
ticulars of the text is simple, easy, and natural. We have a beautiful instance 
of this easy transition in the sermon entitled ‘‘ The Secret of Tranquillity,” a 
sermon in which the reader will discover many felicities of thought. We con- 
fine ourselves to one extract from these sermons, as an illustration of Mr. Mac- 
laren’s style, at what we conceive to be its best, and as giving the reader a 
tolerably fair idea of the general character of these discourses. Our extract is 
from Sermon XII. :—‘t What makes a Christian; Circumcision or Faith?” 
(Gal. v. 6). The sermon combines a full and adequate exposition with a lucid 
statement of the doctrine of the text; and it is entirely free from fanciful word- 
embellishments. ‘‘ The Negative side of the Apostle’s words” :— 


“Paul’s habit was always to settle questions by the widest principles he could bring 
to bear upon them—which one may notice in passing is the very opposite to the method 
that has been in favour with many Church teachers and guides since, who have pre- 
ferred to live from hand to mouth, and to dispose of difficulties by the narrowest 
considerations that would avail to quiet them. In our text tho question in hand is 
settled on a ground which covers a great deal more than the existing dispute. Cireum- 
cision is regarded as one of a whole class—namely, the class of outward rites and 
observances; and the contrast drawn between it and faith extends to all the class to 
which it belongs. It is not said to be powerless because it is an Old Testament rite, 
but because it isa rite. Its impotence lies in its very nature, which it has in common 
with all external institutions, whether they be of the Old Testament or of the New, 
whether they be enjoined of God or invented by men. To them all the same character- 
istic cleaves. Compared with faith, they are of no avail. - Not that they are absolutely 
useless. They have their place, but ‘i Christ Jesus’ they are nothing. Union to 
him depends on quite another order of facts, which may or may not exist along with 
circumcision, or with baptism, or with the Lord’s Supper. However important these 
may be, they have no place among the things which bind a soul to its Saviour. They 
may be helps to these things, but nothing moro. The rite does not ensure the faith, or 
else the antitheses of our text were unmeaning. The rite does not stand in the place 
of faith, or the contrast implied were absurd. But the two belong to totally different 
orders of things, which may co-exist indeed, but may also be found separately ; the one 
is the indispensable spiritual emotion which makes us Christians, the other belongs to 
a class of materia] institutions which are much as helps to, but nothing as substitutes 
or equivalents for faith.”, E i 


R. T. 


The Witness of St. Paul to Christ. Being the Boyle Lectures for 1869. With an 
Appendix on the Credibility of the Acts, in reply to the recent strictures of 
Dr. Davidson. By the Rey. STANLEY LEATHES. London: Rivingtons. 


Waen the Baron D’Holbach, under the name of Mirabaud, wrote his famous 
“ Système de la Nature,” he threatened that he would give employment to the 
Boylean Lecturers for many yearsto como. Whether it be that the Baron’s argu- 
ments have all been answered, and so the work that he set for the Boyle Lecturers 
has come to an end, or whether it be that the race of Atheists which the Baron 
represented are all extinct, we do not know. But we do know that for some 
years back the lecturer on the Boyle foundation has been terribly in want of a` 
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subject. He has looked for ‘‘ Atheists,” but found none; and for ‘ Infidels,” 
but there was no man. To keep the conditions of the lectureship as laid down 
in Mr. Boyle’s will was to unsheathe his sword against shadows, “to fight all 
his battles o’er again ” and ‘‘ thrice to slay the slain.” 

This year Professor Leathes, for want of a greater Goliath, has fallen upon 
Dr. Davidson. He is the nearest that can be found to come under the category 
of ‘notorious infidels.” If Dr. Davidson is, as he professes to be, a Christian, 
then Mr. Leathes has violated the express command of Mr. Boyle, not ‘to 
descend lower to any controversies that are among Christians themselves.” If 
Dr. Davidson is not a Christian, then Mr. Leathes must give such a definition of 
Christianity as will exclude him, and this, we are sorry to say, is what Mr. Leathes 
has done. In a former number of this Review (June, 1868) we expressed our 
general dissent from Dr. Davidson’s criticisms, but we shrunk from making 
the platform of Christianity so narrow as to exclude him. We have no right 
to say that any man who claims to be a disciple of Christ is not a disciple of 
Christ. His views of Christianity may be different from ours, but it is only the 
narrowest sectarianism which infers that he is not a Christian. We have 
seon the Christianity of Calvinists denied because their system was fatalism. 
We have seen the Christianity of Roman Catholics denied because they put the 
Church in the place of Christ. We have heard in our own day some of the best 
men in the Church of England branded as infidels because they rejected 
Calvinism or Sacerdotalism, or perhaps saw the necessity of opening questions 
which were thought to have been settled. It has long been a principle among 
theologians that it is unfair to charge any man with consequences drawn from 
his doctrines, if the man himself does not admit these consequences. 

But even granting that there were circumstances which justified Mr. Leathes 
in making the subject of his lectures the advocacy of a special view of the Bible, 
we not only object to excluding from the pale of Christianity men with Dr. 
Davidson’s views, but we object entirely to Mr. Leathes’ argument. It is, so 
far as we can express itin a few words, that the spiritual power of the Gospel, 
manifested in St. Paul’s conversion, and in the conversion of those to whom he 
preached, is a witness to the reality of Christ’s death, resurrection, ascension, 
and all that might be included under the terms the factsof Christianity. About the 
spiritual power of the Gospel there is no dispute. It was a new spirit breathed 
into a dying world. It turned men from sin to holiness, from sensuality to 
purity, from the worship of dumb idols to the service of the livingGod. Dr. 
Davidson no more disputes this than Mr, Leathes does. That power is still in 
the world. We hayo sometimes unusual manifestations of it, as at the Reforma- 
tion and in the last century revivals. We see it daily in the lives of Christian 
men; pre-eminently in such as Bunyan, Baxter, Henry Martyn. These are 
the names Mr. Leathes mentions. The fact of this power being in the world is 
to Dr. Davidson an evidence that the Gospel is divine,—a proof that God has 
revealed Himself to the internal sense. But from this Mr. Leathes argues that 
God must have revealed Himself also to the external sense, that the Surip- 
tures and the records of miracles in the Scriptures must be true, since 
they are accompanied by a moral power which is itself miraculous. We agree 
with Mr. Leathes in his conclusions, but, as a mere question of logic, his 
argument is inconsequent. God might have revealed Himself to the in- 
ternal sense without giving an external revelation, and it is even possible 
that He might haye made use of the superstitions of men to give light to 
the world. It is the prevailing vice of theologians to make God after their 
own image; to say t thus or thus He must have given His revela- 
tion, or, if He has not so revealed Himself, there is no revelation at all. 
But is not this inventing ways for God? and does it not often lead to telling lies 
for God? If there is anything that is clearer than another to the sincere 
student of the Bible, it is that God has revealed Himself at sundry times, and 
in divers manners; that He has added line upon line and precept upon precept, 
hero a little and there a little. The light of revelation did‘not beam at once on 
the human race. It did not come with observation. Perhaps it came as man 
was able to receive it. Without raising the question whether or not the Gospel 
is the fival revelation, the fact that revelation was progressive might teach men 
rather to ask how God has revealed Himself than to determine beforehand how 
He must hayo revealed Himself. 
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In this inquiry the first obvious fact is the spiritual power of the Gospel. This 
is a witness whose testimony is ever sure. The most certain thing we know 
about Christianity is what we know by the internal sense. If this were wanting, 
the external evidonce which we have would not be sufficient to convince us. 
The miracles, the resurrection, and ascension of Jesus, might have been to those 
who saw them a stronger evidence than the moral power of the Gospel, but they 
are not so to us. We only have them on testimony, which at the best can never 
tise above a probability—a high one it may be, but a certainty it never can be. 
Since this is the case, can we not be content that God has allowed it to beso? It is 
part of His way, part of His will. He did not write His revelation in the heavens, 

e has given it so as that to-day men are disputing what it is, and how it camo. 
The doctrine which raises the external evidences of Christianity to the degree 
of certainty is a modern doctrine. It was unknown to the Christians 
of past ages; it was unknown to the great divinesof the Church of England. 
We might quote names without number, but let one be enough. It is Richard 
Hooker. He divides certainty into two kinds—that of evidence, and that of 
adherence. The certainty which the Christian has for the Gospel is greater 
than the certainty he has for what he sees and hears; but it is not a certainty of 
evidence ; it is a certainty of adherence, depending on the Spirit of God working 
faith in his heart. No man doubts of what his senses reyeal; but as to things 
spiritual who is there, Hooker asks, that does not sometimes doubt? ‘The 
Puritans and some Churchmen fell into the error of supposing that this internal 
faith was a kind of “ verifying faculty,” by which to determine what books of 
the Scriptures were canonical. This was done openly by Thomas Cartwright, 
in his refutation of the Rheims New Testament Annotations. It was done too 
by Jobn Owen, in his controversy with Brian Walton, who was to Owen what 
Dr. Davidson is to Mr. Leathes, a pretended Bible critic, in reality an enemy to 
Christianity. 

We aro sorry that we have to express our dissent from Mr. Leathes, for he 
is an earnest Christian and a persevering scholar. Wo sympathise with every 
man who in the present day is doing his best to solve some of the many questions 
which all religious minds are anxious to see solved. But while in accordance 
with the principles on which this Review is conducted, we consider in a candid 
and liberal spirit every objection to the Gospel, we cannot suffer to pass un- 
noticed defences of Christianity where the positions are untenable, and the 
arguments not conclusive. We ought to add that in the appendix, where 
Mr. Leathes deals with Dr. Davidson’s criticisms in detail, he is more suc- 
cessful: some of the explanations of difficulties are very good. It is in this 
field that Mr. Leathes is really at home. 7 S.A, 


An Examination of Mr. W. H. Gillespie's Argument a priori for the Existence of a 
Great First Cause. By T. S. B. London: J. Burns, 


Tr is now many years since we read Mr. Gillespie’s book on the a priori argu- 
ment. We thought it very clever, but we forget wherein it differed from 
Samuel Clarke’s treatment of the same subject. Divested of its mathematical 
form, its propositions and corollaries, the a priori argument seems to be simply 
this, that as space must be infinite and duration must be infinite, there must 
be a Being constituting these infinitudes. There cannot be infinite expansion 
without something expanded, nor infinite duration without something which 
endures. So far fies propositions seem self-evident. They are the basis on 
which Spinoza built his Ethica, by which he proved mathematically that there 
is now, aud has always been, but one only substance, and that substance we 
call God. The next part of the argument is to show that this Being has other 
attributes—that it is not a mere essence, but a living God, omniscient, omni- 
potent, and perfectly blessed. Mr. Gillespie says that this Being must be intel- 
ligent, because whatever begins to be must have a cause; and intelligence must 
have intelligence for its cause, so that intelligence never began to be. To this 
argument for the attribute of intelligence T, S. B. objects. He denies that 
whatever begins to be must have a cause, and he denies that intelligence only 
can make intelligence begin to be. T. S. B. follows Mr. Gillespie in this way" 
through the chief of his propositions, denying that they are self-evident, and 
thereby impugning his conclusions. There may be, he maintains, infinite 
extension with nothing extended, just as there may be an absolute vacuum in 
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a bottle from which every particle of air has been withdrawn. We give T. S. B. 
credit for ‘considerable dialectical skill; but before he meddles again with meta- 
physics we recommend him to make a little more progress in this study; and 
not to quote Mr. G. H. Lewes as either a philosopher or a ses a 


The Three Stages of Unitarian Theology. A Sermon. By JAMES MARTINEAU. 
London: E. T, Whitefield. 


Tuts sermon is the plaintive wail of the Unitarian in his isolation from the 
outward Israel of Christianity. The text is “Doubtless, Thou art our Father, 
though Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge us not. Thou, 
O Lord, art our Father, our Redeemer, Thy name is everlasting.” The sermon 
ih Peat this year before “the British and Foreign Unitarian Association,” 
in Unity Church, Islington. The time, the place, the circumstances, were all 
of sufficient significance to give the text a deep meaning, and to call up ene 
and solemn reflections. The congregation which worships in Unity Church, 
Islington, is lineally descended from that which was gathered by Richard Bazter 
in the city of London. A. few years ago the old Puritan fabric in Carter Lane 
was exchanged for this handsome building in the best style of architecture, with 
its tall spire and its stained-glass chancel windows, in memory of the two thou- 
sand divines ejected by the Act of Uniformity in 1662. Well might the preacher 
wonder, if these‘old Puritans were to come back, with what eyes they would regard 
the congregation which he was addressing. Would they give them their bless- 
ing? Would they call them their children? Yea, would they acknowledge 
them for Christians? What concord has the gospel of Unitarianism with the 
zealous orthodoxy of the stern old roundhead, and what agresament between 
this congregation and those hearers whose hearts were often ravished with the 
sweet strains of the Saints’ Everlasting Rest? Mr. Martineau accepts his posi- 
tion. “In the education of the race,” he says, “it is inevitable that the 
children should outgrow the father’s house, and emigrate to new lands of 
thought.” This is a divine necessity which we have to bear. It is not our choice. 
It is a cup of which we must drink, but itis God’s will. For the Unitarians 
it is to be “treated as outcasts from the family of the faithful,” which is “a lot 
more pathetic than stripes or bonds.” : 

The sermon gives an account of the three stages of Unitarian theology. The 
first stage, of which Priestley is the representative, Mr. Martineau calls the reli- 
gion of causation. In its struggle for the divine personality against ‘‘ the 
haze of ancient Pantheism,” it isolated God from the universe, and made man 
nothing more than one of the things of this earth. God had free will, but man 
was the subject of an inevitable necessity. With Dr. Channing came the second 
stage—the religion of conscience. It asserted the personality of man ; it showed 
that man as well as God had free will; that man was not merely God’s creature 
as trees and reptiles are, but that he was made in God’s image. Then came 
the third stage, or the religion of spirit, when Unitarian theology learned that 
He only was man made in God’s image, but that man might be united 

o God. 

It is not to be expected that we can have the same reverence for the early 
Unitarians which Mr. Martineau manifests. He differs from them, he almost 
apologises for them, yet he feels that he owes them gratitude. According to 
their light they were martyrs and confessors witnessing to the unity and per- 
sonality of God. In our judgment the theology of Priestley was the last 
miserable shred of the eighteenth century theology, with which every form of 
religious life was incompatible. It was Mahoraba ia without the- devotion of 
the Mahometan. It was Oalvinism with all that is good in Calvinism taken out 
of it. The old Unitarian theology was an unmitigated heresy, and but for the 
advent of the era heralded by Dr. Channing, Unitarianism must have died out 
from sheer want of the materials necessary for existence. The only good which 
eyen Mr. Martineau sees in it was its protest against Trinitarianism, and the 
stand it made for the divine personality. From our point of view this was just 
no good at all. We can quite understand Mr. Martineau’s zeal for the per- 
sonality of God. It is something very precious to him, and so far as he goes 
it is something very precious to us; but all his arguments seem to imply that 
personality is exhaustive of God. He is resolyed on making God completely in 
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the image of man. Educated as we have been amid “ the haze of ancient Pan- 
theism,” and familiar with the old creeds whose “ language is born of an ancient 
Pantheistic Philosophy,” we have dim shadowings of “‘infinities ” and “ immen- 
sities” which tell us that God must be something more than a person. The 
Unitarian who worships the one Father under the concept of a person who 
is the all of God, is as much an idolator as the Trinitarian who worships the 
three persons as if they were three Gods. It is remarkable that the word person 
is never applied to God in the Scriptures. The God of the Bible is neither 
uniporsonal nor tripersonal in that sense of person. Unitarianism was a protest 
against a misunderstood doctrine of the Trinity. Had the Unitarians of the 
last century been ignorant men, like the founders of some other English sects, 
there might have been some excuse for them, but they were mostly men of 
learning, who ought to have been able to distinguish between the true doctrine 
of the Trinity, and the crude forms it has assumed with some of its modern 
defenders. 

lt is one of the best features of the Unitarians of the present day that they 
are willing to acknowledge their past errors. So far as they are represented 
by Mr. Martineau, they have come back, in the third stage of their theology, 
to the recognition of the divinity of Christ. They come to it in their own way, 
yet they do come to it. Mr. Martineau’s words are, “ We must own in Him 
(that is Christ) the supreme witness to the spiritual union of man with God; a 
union which, wero it constant asin Him, might be deemed an Incarnation.” 
This possibility of the union of man with God is the great doctrine for which 
Trinitarianism has ever been contending, even in its hardest and most objection- 
able forms. In Christ the Word or Wisdom of God was incarnate, that we, 
through Him, might be partakers of the divine nature. We know of no teacher 
in any age who has taught this more distinctly than St. Athanasius. He 
recognised in the life of humanity that very divinity which he found in Christ. 
Mr. Martineau is glad to have the doctrine without the “ paradoxes.” We care 
as little for the ‘‘ paradoxes” as he does; they are no necessary part of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 
* Tho Unitarians of England are a small body of thoughtful and, for the most 
part, educated men. They claim to be Christians; but they are thrust out 
without the walls of the ‘‘ City of God.” They have had all the vicissitudes 
of fortune incident to a despised and isolated ‘sect; but like Edward Irving’s 
orphan children, thoy have cast themselves “on the fatherhood of God.” It 
cannot be unprofitable for us to know what they have learned in their exile, 
and whether the divine voices which have been uttered to them are the same 
which were heard by the saints ofold: Itis something that in their last stage they 
have come nearer to us, and perhaps if our course had been more progressive 
we might also haye come nearer to thom. Mr. Martineau has established a 
good claim for them to be admitted within the ‘‘ walls of the city of God,” and 
if we who are within reject their claim, aday may come when we shall say to 
each other, ‘‘ We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we saw the 
anguish of his soul when he besought us and we would not hear.” Ii 


U.— HISTORICAL. 


Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers ; embracing a Narrative of Events from the 
Death of James V. in 1542, until the Death of the Regent Murray in 1570. 
By Joan Hosaox, Barrister-at-Law. Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood and Sons. 


Tris famous queen has found another able champion to maintain her honour 
in those unhappy clouds that darkened the six years of her Scottish reign, the 
Riccio and Darnley murders and the Bothwell marriage, beyond which events 
the narrative does not proceed. The author brings to his task, besides zeal and | 
research such as an advocate in this cause must needs possess, some new 
materials which will make his volume a welcome addition to the litorature of 
this subject. The most interesting of these is tho “ Book of Articles,” contain~ 
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ing the sketch of all Mary’s misdoings, laid by her accusers before Elizabeth’s 
commissioners in 1568, a document often referred to and here first printed from 
the Earl of Hopetoun’s MSS., with arguments for its genuineness. Patient 
investigation and unwavering faith in his cause are conspicuous in every page 
of Mr. Hosack’s work, and it is not his fault if he fails to bring his client clear 
through her trial. In our opinion he has not succeeded, and no one can 
succeed, in doing this, and we think that his eagerness to win a verdict has 
made his history too forensic to be completely satisfactory. In recapitulating, 
for instance, the policy of the adverse party, he is fully sensible of its para- 
doxical character, its frequent, abrupt, and unaccountable transitions and 
sudden contradictions (p. 325), without suspecting how much of this may ‘be 
owing after all to his own failure in finding the real clue. How much more 
simple and consistent with our experience of human naturo is the story of the 
Riccio tragedy when we consider the conspirators as buying Darnloy into their 
scheme by an empty promise of the crown matrimonial and of the next succes- 
sion to the throne, without supposing them sincere, considering them too as 
inflaming his jealousy of Riccio; by which means they at once got rid of an 
influence hostile to them and shifted the entire odium from their own persons 
to that of the queen. Darnley’s flight with her immediately after the murder, 
so difficult to account for on any other hypothesis, becomes quite intelligible by 
the fact of his discovering what a dupe he had been made. Mr. Hosack has 
indeed twice suggested (pp. 130, n., 142) this supposition as the most pro- 
bable, yet it is not the one on which he has framed the narrative of his text; 
but we believe it would have obliged him to allow of at least some colourable 
impropriety in Mary’s intimacy with Riccio, which ho appears so jealous of 
admitting, even though he has elsewhere (p. 71) recorded that she inherited her 
father’s ‘ love of favourites.” 

And then again, in explaining the motives of Darnloy’s murderers and 
showing the cause they had for getting rid of him, namely, his opposition to 
their pardon and restitution to the royal favour, we think our author per- 
plexes the facts of the case. For is not this rating Darnley’s influence very 
very much too high? In other connexions and when other facts have to be 
accounted for Darnley is a man of quite another stamp; he is a wayward 
vexatious boy whom nobody can do anything with (141, 159), a silly meddler 
(227), an unhappy compound of insolence and imbecility (121), an incorrigible 
fool (141), an annoyance to his wife (178), a discredit with ambassadors (137) : 
he is not only utterly unable to obtain the crown matrimonial for his own poor 
head, but he is timid in his wife’s palace where he is haunted with vague fears 
of the hostile purposes of great nobles, and no one can prevent his retreat, or he 
sulks and takes himself off to his father at Glasgow without good-bye to the 
queen (153, 164, 166). His wife tutors him like a mother in his afflictions 
and probes his conscience till he makes her “a full confession of his follies, 
pleading youth and want of friends as the cause of his misconduct,” whereupon 
she condescends to forgive and forget (180). Yet notwithstanding, his weight 
in state matters of the utmost consequence is so potent, his opposition is so 
influential, he is such a dictator of the palace and the council-room, that he 
must be got rid of by a desperate murder! Are we too severe in recollecting 
the old words credat Judeus? Whereas let us allow that Mary has some 
unfortunate partiality for a new favourite, and that the confederates advance 
him near the throne for purposes of their own, and then all collateral circum- 
stances appear in a natural light. Mary is not the murderess; the plotters are 
not such fools as to allow her to do, or even perhaps absolutely to know, too 
much and so compromise her crown, which would be fatal to them as well as to 
her; her situation, her disgust of Darnley which was no secret, and Bothwell’s 
ambition, these are their cards to be skilfully manipulated. Had all gone 
smoothly aftér the marriage, the banding lords would have been secure in person 
and estate; but when the nation cries murder, their next card is to run with 
the crowd in pursuit of Mary and Bothwell, making them bear the curse of the 
whole affair. An hypothesis like this accounts for all the facts naturally and 
easily; but then it certainly does require us to see Mary playing an ambiguous 
part instead of being the queen of virtue, a lovely princess stealing a look on 
dark doings ‘‘ through her fingers,” though not assisting directly as Elizabeth’s 
commissioners yainly attempted to prove. That Mary was pure and womanly 
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in the Bothwell marriage nothing yet adduced can convince us, though we 
would gladly be persuaded. How comes it, we would ask, that Mary walks 
the villanous scenes depicted by Mr. Hosack the only Lady Una, the angel 
immaculate, when everybody else is sacrificed? Mr. Froude’s favourite Earl 
.of Murray comes out very poor; Elizabeth and Cecil have sorry characters 
indeed ; even the Protestant reformers and their ringleader John Knox are but 
an odious faction of sour fanatics: Mary alone, the gentle sufferer, redeems the 
infamous times. It is our deliberate opinion that even kind and credulous Apella, 
if he could but have these considerations fairly stated before him, would ulti- 
mately defer his credence. Far better admit poor Marie to her share in the 
tarnish of that spotted age, and then she is likely to get no more than her 
share; and we too, if we are thus deprived of the pathos of a touching picture, 
shall feel we haye instead the sad and solemn lessons of actual history and a 
human life, 0. 


I.—PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Kants Metaphysic of Ethics. Translated by J. SEMPLE, Advocate. A new 
Edition. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


A TRANSLATION of Kant into intélligible English may be supposed to be as 
difficult as a translation of Carlyle into Ciceronian Latin. ‘But Mr.’Semple’s 
translation has been accepted by scholars as a real success. Under the descrip- 
tion, “ Metaphysic of Ethics,” his volume includes the three distinctively ethical 
works of Kant:—I. ‘ Groundwork of the Metaphysic of Ethics” (a. D. 1785); 
II. ‘* Critique of Practical Reason” (1788); and IIT. “ Metaphysical Principles of 
the Doctrine of Virtue” (1795). As now reissued, in less sumptuous form than 
at first, the translation is offered at a third of the original price. Dr. Calder- 
wood’s introduction is precisely the sort of introduction required by students, 
laudably condensing in short space what must have been the fruit of long and 
skilled labour. And'in putting this volume within easy reach of students, he 
has auspiciously inaugurated his own career as 2 professor of moral philosophy ; 
not only because this publication indicates, we presume, his own philoso- 
phical position, as being antagonistic to the empirical or sensational school 
of utilitarianism, but, also and especially, because some real knowledge 
of Kant is indispensable in order to comprehension of the learned thought of 
our time, and because the study of Kant is, on the whole, the best preliminary 
discipline for independent study of philosophy proper, as distinguished from 
mere science. 

When Thomas Reid was becoming the father of Scottish philosophy, Em- 
manuel Kant—a Scotchman by extraction—was becoming to our new time, all 
the world over, what Plato was to the old world. He is perhaps the only man 
of modern times deserving to be named in the same breath with Plato asa 
supremely great philosophical thinker. His speculation, too, like that of Plato, 
is distinctively idealizing and spiritual, as opposed to the empirical and mate- 
rializing tendencies of his time. And, as Plato far more than gives the key to 
the post-Plato idealistic thought of antiquity, as he is incomparably the greatest 
representative of that thought; so in Kant we have not only the true fountain- 
head of the great movement, of idealistic thought, which, after making Germany 
a nation of philosophers, is now most deeply influencing all the profoundest 
thinking of civilized mankind, but also a tinker far greater than any other of 
that illustrious line which includes such men as Fichte, and Schelling, and 
Hegel—a line which, in respect of intellectual greatness, has no parallel either 
in the old Platonic Academy or in the Neo-Platonic schools of Alexandria. 

His ethical speculations, like his purely ontological speculations, are open to 
objection, even on the part of those who coincide with him in his à priori method, 
and idealistic or spiritualistic view of the system of things as a whole. These 
may, for instance, allege with truth—though this is no real objection—that the 
fundamental principle of his system of ethics, ‘‘ Act from a maxim fit to become 
law in a system of universal legislation,” is only a new form of what has always 
in some form been ihe fundamental principle of all really ethical systems, as 
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distinguished from the “ Utilitarian,” Selfish, or Epicurean system of Endae- 
monism. They may object, with reference to the questio vexata of liberty and 
responsibility, that Kant—like Plato—has contradicted himself, in maintaining 
that “ a liberty of indifference,” or ‘* power of contrary choice,” is essential to 
the being of moral agency, and an indispensable condition of responsibility for 
action, while he maintains at the same time that a perfectly virtuous man cannot 
be vicious in any one articulation of his life, and while he strongly affirms tho 
fact of a “ radical evil” in mankind, such asis affirmed by the theological dogma 
of Original Sin. They may also object, with reference to his attempt to account 
for this ‘‘ radical evil” in mankind, that—while the assumption by Platonists of 
a ‘‘pre-existent state,” and of a fall in that state, is a mere unauthorized guess, 
and would not, although it had become demonstrated theory, solve the problem 
of the origin of moral evil, but would,only carry it back unsolved to that “ pro- 
existent state”’—Kant, on the other hand, in his assumption of an ‘‘extra- 
temporal act,” escapes from openly repeating Origen and the Platonists only 
by disguisedly uttering sheer nonsense. 

Nevertheless, we regard his ethical speculations as constituting in some 
respects the greatest of his contributions to metaphysics. They are pervaded 
by an austerely lofty enthusiasm for virtue—an implied and out-spoken affirma~ 
tion, in Titanic power, of the utterly transcendental greatness, the illimitable 
value, of duty and moral law—such as has not been exhibited, among speculative 
philosophers, since Plato, and is not excelled by Plato himself. This lofty 
moral enthusiasm, when the works now before us were first published, gave a 
death-blow to the low dilettanti Endaemonism which had come to find accept- 
ance with philosophers and theologians; so that from that hour the world and 
the Church began to return to those nobler ideas from which both had degene- 
rated. Apart Tom this appropriate loftiness of enthusiasm in the spirit of his 
ethical speculations, and the supremely great intellectual power which pervades 
them in common with all his speculations, there is in them a rigour of rogard 
to the inner nature of things, to the dependance of details on principles, and to 
the far-reaching connections of morality with the whole system of the universe, 
such as no ethical speculation—not even that of Plato—had ever exhibited before. 
And, while doubtful what may become of his purely ontological speculations, 
we are persuaded that in future ages his deontological speculations will be 
recognised as the true Instauratio Magna of ethics as a science. J.M. 


Two Letters on Causation and Freedom in Willing, addressed to John Stuart Mille 
By Rowntanp G. Hazard. London: Longman & Co. 


THESE two letters, which make a book of three hundred solid pages, are an 
answer to a criticism which Mr. Mill made of a work published by Mr. Hazard 
some years ago, called “Freedom of Mind in Willing.” We have not geen this 
work, and we suppose Mr. Mill’s criticism to have been made only in a private 
letter. Mr. Hazard saw that the root of his difference with Mr. Mill as to 
willing lay in their different views of causation. To this subject, therefore, he 
devotes the first letter. A cause with Mr. Mill is simply an antecedent. He 
knows of no link between it and the effect but invariability of sequence. Mr. 
Hazard, on the other hand, while admitting that we have no knowledge of the 
link by experience, yet finds we have an innate knowledge of causation. He 
defines a cause as that which produces change. Man is such a cause. He is 
not impelled by conditions, but in virtue of intelligence can perceive reasons for 
acting, and can act according to his reasons. Mr. Hazard explains his views 
with great clearness, and defends them with great ability. The subject is old, 
and has been so often discussed that we wonder anything more should requiro 
to be written about it. We have long since come to the conclusion that neces- 
sitarianism in every form is utterly without defence. The arguments by which 
it has been upheld are to us fallacies so transparent that we cannot understand 
why Mr. Mill should defend them, or why Mr. Hazard should have to write 
books full of close reasoning to refute them. The controversy has doubtless 
been prolonged through the imperfection of language and the vagueness of the 
terms used. J. H. 
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IV.— CLASSICAL. 


The Odes and Epodes of Horace. A Metrical Translation into English, with In- 
`  troductions and Commentaries. By Lorp Lyrron. With Latin text. 
Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood and Sons. 


In spite of much accessory merit this translation can scarce be termed a 
thorough success. It was one thing to publish in the Lost Tales of Miletus ox- 
periments in unrhymed versification, which appealed to no éxtant standard, and 
could not be tested by any ancient models. It is-another to take ode after ode of 
Horace, and, eschewing rhyme, which until of late has commonly ‘been a feature 
of English lyrics, to reproduce lines and stanzas in metres intended to resemble 
the originals, but so modified by processes of acclimatation and improvement 
that it is. hard to distinguish betwoen the substitutes for the various Datin ` 
metres, particularly such of them as are less known and familiar. Perhaps, 
too, it is inevitable that, where all is tentative, and where innovation is strivin 
to get ahead of established usage, the revolutionist should be a little doub 
of their appliances and processes; and this may account for the threefold 
diverse measures: in which Lord Lytton represents the Sapphic and the Alcaic 

‘rospectively. Out of these trios we can praise but one of each: of the Sap- 
phios that which comes nearest to the -original -metre, of the Alcaics.a single 
measure of adequate dignity, and, as the following stanzas (of-which-we need 
not quote the Latin, which will be found in Book LL., Odei., 21—8) will prove, 

: of considerable resemblance to the Latin model :— 7 


“Now, now I seem to hear the mighty chiefs, 
Soiled with the dust which ornaments the brave, 
And see all earth subdued, 
ead Save the intrepid soul of Cato. Foiled 
. Of her revenge, Juno, with all the gods, 
Quitting the Afric they had loved in vain, 
Back to Jugurtha’s shade 
Brought funeral victims in his conquerar’s sons.” 

It is apparently an impression that this metre is ill-suited to such Alcaic 
odes as are.of a moro sportive tone, which has led Lord Lytton ‘to vary it by 
the frequent use of a quicker and more dashing measure, as in the Ode to Hir- 
pinus (L, xi., 5—8):— 

* Be not overmuoh anxious, Hirpinus, _ 
For the things of a life that needs little, 
See how Beauty recedes from our side, 
‘With her beardless twin playfellow, Youth.” 


Or of a still less imitative stanza, such as that which is the staple of several 
odes in the third book, and of which the following specimen -will show how, 
vague and imaginary is the likeness between it and an Alcaic stanza :— 
` “ Glorious and sweet it'is to die for the dear native land ; 
Even him who runs away from death, Death follows fast behind. 
Death does not spare the recreant back, 
And hamstrings limbs that fioe.” (IIL, ii., 13—16.) 


Where the divergence from the original metre ig so wide and marked, what} 
it may be asked, can be the gain of stickling for severe abnegation of the 
modern device of rhyme, a device that would help to make Horace’s expres- 
sions and sentiments welcome to English ears, and amply excuse all deviations 
from the exact measure and proportions of .the Latin original? 

Thus, in the case of the Sapphio metre, as to which Professor Conington's 
experiments had more or less shown the feasibility of uniting much metrical - 
resemblance to the Latin measure with downwght English rhyme, and that 
rhyme of a lyric character, Lord Lytton, casting utterly aside the latter feature, 
very imperfectly preserves the former, except, as has been hinted above, in his 
sheerly imitative English Sapphic. No one will mistake, few will find fault 
with, this to the ‘‘ wine-server ” :— . : 

“ Boy, I detest the pomp of Persian fashions— 
Coronals wreathed with linden rind displease me. 
Cease to explore each nook for some belated 

Rose of the Autumn. 
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Weave with plain myrtle, nothing else, I bid thee: 
Thee not in serving misbecomes the myrtle, 
Me not in drinking, underneath the trellised 

Bowery vine-leaves. (I. xxxviii.) 


But as rhyme—which makes Conington’s version of this very ode a charming 
lyric—was to be avoided, it had surely been wiser on the part of his lordship to 
confine himself to the perfecting of this one representative, and not to venture 
upon others the similarity of which to Horace’s metre is surely problematical, 

. to say the least. In Ode xxii. of the first Book, there is a stanza not a little 

‘ admired on account of Horace’s picture of Lalage—‘‘dulce ridentem, dulce 
loquentem.” No one, as his note shows, appreciates it better than Lord Lytton, 
and the translation, as he would print it, but for fear of the clamour against 
unliterality, runs thus :— 


“Place me lone where the earth is denied to man’s dwelling, 
All go near to its breast glows the car of the day-god, 
I still should lovo Lalage—see her, sweet smiling, 
Hear her, sweet talking.” (P. 80, seo note.) 


With the rendering into words none will quarrel; but that the measure in any 
real degree matches the Latin Sapphic, it is the part of hardihood or imperfect 
ear to affirm. And another and more often used vehicle for the reconveyance 
of the Sapphic is so far worse, that, as it consists principally of three blank 
verses, its fourth line alone keeps it from being utterly prosaic. 

As to the handling of the Alcaic and Sapphic metre, Lord Lytton gives some 
indications of his ‘‘ modus operandi.” His versions of ‘‘ the other metres which 
Horace has less frequently employed, he leaves to speak for themselves.” 
Some of them, it is fair to say, go far to win a good report. The ‘‘ Archi- 
lochian” Ode to Lucius Sestius (L, iv.) is imitated with considerable closeness 
and success. Tho Ode to Lydia (L., vili.), a rare type, comes out not amiss in 
alternate lines of twelve and thirteen syllables, e.g. :— 


“ Why with those of his age rides that hero no more, 
Curbing mouths fresh from Gaul with a bit like a wolf-fang ? 
Why afraid yellow Tiber to touch? Why the oil 
Of the athlete more shunned than the froth of the viper?” 


_ Yet Conington’s metre here, of which the following three lines are a sample, 
is a much closer imitation :— 


“Why does he never sit. , 
On horseback in his company, nor with uneven bit 
His Gallic courser tame?” 


And it could be wished that Lord Lytton had oftener applied, in ‘the dimeter 
and trimeter iambic measures elsewhere, the shorter length of line which is 
congenial alike to Horace and lyric poetry in general. One of the happiest 
of his imitations is the fifteenth epode, in which he conforms his measure to 
that of the original far more nearly than in cther cases :— 


«Twas night—the moon shone forth in cloudless heaven 
Amid the lesser stars, 
‘When thou didst mock, in vows myself had taught thee, 
The great presiding gods; 
Closer than round the ilex clings the ivy 
Clasping me with twined arms: 
Long as the wolf shall prey upon the sheepfold— 


Long as the seaman’s foe, 

Baleful Orion, rouse the wintry billows— 
Or the caressing breeze 

Ripple the unshorn locks of young Apollo, 
Our mutual love shall be!” 


And another metre, into which like odes might all with great propriety and 
advantage be turned, claims almost as much praise for its tenacity of the 
original cadences, We refer to that applied to Book IV., Ode y., Divis orte 
bonis. Here are two stanzas from it:— 
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“ As the fond mother, with all passionate prayers, 
Calls back the son more than ono year away 
By adverse winds across Carpathian seas 
Kept from sweet home afar, 
Fixing intent upon the curving shore 
The unmoving stillness of her wistful eyes ;— 
. So for her Cæsar, smit with faithful love, 
His country looks and pines.” (P. 366.) 


Hitherto our quotations have been made solely in illustration of metrical 
peculiarities in Lord Lytton’s translation; but though they have involved no 
special disputed points of interpretation, they will have shown to practised eyes 
that in this newest claimant of the meed of translational excellence there is 
no screw loose in point of scholarship and classical reading. If the metres 
fail to please, it must be, indeed, a hypercritical censor who denies to these 
translations the fullest credit for insight into the language and sentiments of 
“ Horace.” Not despising, courting rather, and highly-esteeming, the written 
as well as the orally communicated opinions of the most competent scholars 
(we can name none more so than the names of Kennedy and Munro), Lord 
Lytton exercises an independent judgment, which very seldom leads him astray, 
and adds to no little critical acumen a very full share of that cosmopolitan 
insight into men’s manners and motives, which often enables him to interpret 
“ Horace” more nicely than a mere scholar could do. Tt is true that some- 
times—and yet not so often as one might have expected—the reader of his notes 
and introductions is jarred by little outbursts of cynicism, not in the best taste. 
Why should the charm—e,g., of the last five stanzas of IMI., xi., in which 
T y peranestra is addressing the bridegroom she excepts from the doom of the 
other sons of Ægyptus—be spoilt by an insinuation that “she was probably 
the ugly one of the family, and less likely if she killed one husband. to find 
another?” The observation is smart, no doubt, but hardly “ad rem,” or 
worthy of a pe in connection with so touching an ode. But, generally 
speaking, both introductions and notes supply just the help which the sort ‘of 
reader who will take up Lord Lytton’s volumes requires to the understanding 
of the original author; and such an one will assuredly have cause to convert 
into assurance the modest hope expressed by Lord Lytton at the end of his 
general introduction, ‘that his work will be considered, by those best com- 
petent to judge, a conscientious and painstaking endeavour to give as faithful 
an interpretation of the original as the difference of language will permit” 


. xliii). 

J dhg by the lucid and genial remarks on the “charm” of Horace in his 
introductory pages, one should say that few editors can have approached the task 
of making him better known to English readers more competent than Lord 
Lytton. To call his remarks exhaustive would be a poor compliment to the subject 
or to the dealer with it; but assuredly he has drawn closer attention to some of 
the elements of this multiform ‘‘ charm” which commonly escape notice. One of 
these he takes to be the choice of epithets derived from proper names, or rather 
the names of places, by which ‘‘ generals” aro individualized into’ ‘‘ particu- 
lars.” “The sea is not the sea in general, it is the Hadrian, or the Myrtoan, 
or the Caspian Sea; the ship is not a ship in general, but the rian or the 
Bithynian ship; the oaks which are not alway shaken by the blast, are not 
oaks in general, they are oaks upon Garganus; the ilex which thrives by being 

runed, is not an ilex in general, it is the ilex upon Algidus, and so forth, in 
innumerable instances.” Thus a simple idea is clothed upon with a number of 
associations and recollections, and becomes complex with enrichments from 
myth, travel,or history. It needs but to run over four lines such as these from. 
the first ode— 


“ Treasures Attalic could not tempt the rustic, 
Delving with ready hoe paternal glebes, 
On seas Myrtoan, an affrighted sailor, 
To indent a furrow with the Cyprian keel’? — 


to be made aware of the enhancement which these proper-name epithets lend 
to romantic or descriptive poetry—an enhancement of which Milton knew and 
practised the secret, and to which Walter Scott’s narratives owe—as Lord 
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Lytton reminds us—so much of their charm. Not less solid and to the point is 
the remark that that, which some impute to Horace as a fault—his self-repeti- 
tion, his common-places””—ought rather to count as one of his merits, show- 
ing, as it does, that he has consistent convictions, that there are certain definite 
and characteristic ideas which help to fix the man and the poet in the memory, 
and which in their recurrence deepen the spell of Horace over his readers. 

In. point of language nothing can be better chosen than the poetic English 
which Lord Lytton brings to his work. In its average passages this translation 
not unsuccessfully imitates the terse neatness of the original. Sometimes, 
indeed, it hits this off with peculiar nicety—eg., in IV., viii. 7—8 :— 

“ Hic saxo, liquidis ille coloribus 
Sollers nunc hominem ponere, nunc deum +”? 
When one in stone, in liquid hues the other, 
Now fixed a mortal, now enshrined a god—” 3 


a distinction between Scopas and Parehasius well-nigh as terse as that of the 
master-poet. And this creditable approach to Horatian terseness is by no means 
rare in the pages of the translation under review. At times there is a little 
amplification. In II., xy. 4—8, for example, we might cavil at the importation 
a military phraseology and ideas—suggested, perhaps, by “copia ”—into the 
es— 
“ Platanusque celebs, 
Evincet ubnos: tum violaria et 
Myrtus et omnis copia narium,” &c. 
tt Yield the vine-wedded elms to that coolebs the plane tree, 
And where olives sufficed for the wealth of the master 
The violet and myrtle encamp 
And the whole liquid army of odours.” 


And at others an ambignity, which might be remedied with advantage to 
lucidity. This.is the case with the last lines of Ode xiii. in Book I. :— 


“ Hope not—if thou wouldst hearken unto me— 
That one so little kind prove always constant: 
Barbarous indeed to wound sweet lips imbued 
By Venus with a fifth part of her nectar. 
Thrice happy, ay, more than thrice happy, they 
Whom one soft bond unbroken binds together, 
Whose loye serene from bickering and reproach 
In life s last moment finds the first that severs’? 

The last lines of this yersion would be very pretty and true, if taken out of 
connection with that which precedes it. Scholars will, of course, recognise the 
dependence of ‘‘ from bickering and reproach” on the adjective ‘‘ serene; ” but 
punctuated as the passage is, there is an ambiguity; and grammar, though 
common sense might rebel, would justify the interpretation ‘that the last 
moment of life was the first to sever a (misnamed) serene love from bickering 
and reproach.” But these are isolated cases. If we could stomach the metres, 
we should hail the translator as one whose appearance in the field called forth 
unmixed satisfaction. He is quite poet enough, and scholar enough for his 
task. Our regret is that he has not appealed to the suffrages of a wider publio 
by wedding Horace’s words and thoughts to English rhymes and iit P 


Flosculi Literarum ; or, Gems from the Poetry of all Time. Faithfully rendered 
into English Verse. By Jonn Groran Harpinc. Second Edition. 
London: Effingham Wilson. 


‘WE have a sort of recollection of the first appearance of this volume, and of 
the misprints in its translations to which the author tells us in his preface that 
a great Review called his attention. It has apparently undergone a thorough 
revision, has been amplified by two or three fresh translations and several ori- 
ginal pieces, and it has found a second patron in the Earl of Derby. Not yet, 
however, is the ‘‘ limæ labor” perfected, or the stop at the middle of the second 
verse of p. 61 (a portion of a version of Catullus’s grief at the death of Lesbia’s 
“ Birdie”), and other similar hindrances tothe clearness and flow of senso, 


` 
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wauld have been excised. And'this is not a matter’of little concern, especially 
when the bulk of the volume is so small that in assessing its merit and literary 
value ons is obliged to take into account the polish bestowed: upon these gems 
in En pist setting. Ninety-eight pages—made up of a bit of Tibullus, a snatch 
from Catullus, four versions of Homeric passages, half as many from Virgil's 
4neid, some six imitations of Dante and one or two of Schiller, with a few not 
ill-conceived or badly-executed original pieces—are so slender an amount of 
matter, that attention is necessarily concentrated, and the eye lights somewhat 
sternly on a flaw. ; 

Indeed, there is another reason why correction of the press should nof be 
sparod in turning out a volume of this kind in the highest’ state of finish ; to 
wit, the encouragement to translators which the call for a second edition indi- 
cates. Some critics would have it supposed that the public does not care for, or 
read, translations from ancient or modern languages. Here is an answer to such; 
and to enhance its weight, and ensure its being confidently and increasingly 
given, every “lache ” should be removed, every blot or slur in punctuation and 
lucidity obliterated, and as complete as possible a justification of the book's title 
to favour presented. Thus, for example, whilo we welcome, at its worth, Mr. 
Harding's silent testimony to the principle of retaining rhyme as a feature of 
our metrical translations from the antique, we could have wished that in the 
very fairly executed version of ‘‘ Lugete O Veneres Cupidinesque,” above alluded 
to, he had not been driven to the rhyming translator's too common device of 
Inventing the line— 


Bird loved with all her soul’s surprise,” F 
to match with his equivalent. for ‘ quam plus illa oculis suis amabat”— 
“ Loved better than her own bright eyes.” 


It has no warranty in the Latin text, and those, who havs to uphold the use of 
rhyme ‘in the translations from the antique, would hare an easier task, were it 
never made an excuse for amplification and insertion, or suffered to interfere 
with the thorough sufficiency of the words of the original. : 

Candour, however, bids us admit that there is not much of this about Mr. 
Harding’s present ‘volume. One of its best translations from the Latin is the 
thirteenth elegy of the fourth Book of Tibullus, beginning with “Nulla tuum 
nobis subducet feomina lectum ;” and we can commend almost equally the taste 
which selected this passage, povhaps the most refined expression in all Roman 
poetry of the spiritual influences. of love, and the appropriate garb in which it is 
clothed. Itruns—‘ . 


No fair shall me from thy fond arms alluro, 

Our primal vow to Venus stands secure, 

My heart's own idol! Bomo’s wide world for me 

Contains no maid that’s beautiful but thee. 

‘Would that to me alone you beam’d a gem :— 

Displeased all others,—so I safe from them! 

No need of envy :—hence, vain vulgar pride ; 

A wise man's passion should at home reside, 

Oh, I could dwell in the secluded grove 

Though human footsteps o’er no path should rove, 

Balm of my cares, Thou, light of my dark night, 

. A crowd to me thy solitary sight!” (P. 87.) 
We have printed the last line but four in italics in justification of the word 
“ almost” with which we qualified the praise of execution in our last santence. 
Something, we must plead, is wanting to make transparent the sense of Tibullus’s 
line, ‘Qui sapit, in tacito gaudeat illo sinu ” in Mr. Harding’s translation. He 
deserves full credit, however, for putting the reading world in mind of this gem, 
a little more rare, ox at least unhackneyed, than the “Parting of Hector and 
Andromache,” ‘‘Hector’s Obsequies,” and that passage touching Heré’s adorning 
herself to captivate Zeno in the fourteenth Book of the Iliad, which in p. 52 is 
very aptly and neatly headed, ‘‘ Juno stoops to conquer.” In the first of these 
pieces, and at p. 40 of it, we find the drawback of unnecessary ‘commas ;” 
otherwise the version is finished and sustained, and no one will grumble at the 
beh tae of the lines in which Hector invokes the blessing of Heaven upon 
_ his boy :— ; 
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“ Jove, hear this prayer—accord, ye powers divine, 
That my son’s glory shall grow great as mine 
Grant he be strong, and good-at-need, the boy, 
To reign the monarch of a mightier Troy: 
May warriors say, when he from war retires— 
‘The son’s achievements far surpass the sire’s:’ 
His foemen slain, may he blood-trophies bear 
Home to his mother, who his joy shall share.’ (P. 40.) 


The translations, too, from Virgil are of a like calibre. Perhaps the best is 
“t Dido’s Curse ;” of which itis no depreciation to say that it does not read like 
Dryden. Two lines from it (p. 43)— 


“ Wondrous, forsooth, the toil th’ immortals take, 
Vexing their idlesse for Aineas’ sake ”— 


do not ill-represent the outburst of the original, ‘‘Scilicet is superis,” &e. 

Mr. Harding may sigh at our lack of taste, if we say that we cannot discover 
the merit of such a mere fragment as his paraphrase of four lines from the 
seventh Idyll of Theocritus, whereby he contrivas to fill a page with much-ado- 
about-nothing. Chapman, Calverley, even Polwhele might teach him, or even 
Mr. Stedman, so far as we can judge by his extract, to translate Theocritus more 
fitly. And there are one or two more ‘‘ morsels” in the pages before us which 
strike the mind as little better than stop-gaps. One of the best translations 
from the modern languages is the “‘ Blind Father” from Schiller’s William 
Tell; but there is adequate dignity and style about the versions from Dante’s 
“ Inferno,” and indeed in all Mr. Harding’s versions from the Italian. Mr. 
Harding is not far wrong in surmising that his version of the Spanish ‘‘ El Burro 
Flantista” can scarcely qualify for a gem of literature. For the matter of that, 
he might have hesitated before retaining his original title, in the second edition, 
to a book which, as it now appears, contains several of his own compositions at 
first-hand. It is rather tempting the critics to include these among gems, and 
might provoke comparisons and contrasts. ‘‘In the Woods: a Life’s Dream- 
land” (pp. 24-36), is a rather discursive essay in blank verse, passing in review 
the author’s life, lays, and poetic readings from Homer to Tennyson and Long- 
fellow. ‘‘ Armageddon” is a more spirited lay on a definite prospect, suggested 
by the gathering in peace of nations, having war in their hearts, at the Expo- 
sition Universelle at Paris. And there is something of interest and imagination 
in the piece entitled a ‘‘ Devonshire Churchyard.” But with every desire to be 
affable, we must record our protest against the supposition that by silence we 
consent to these being ‘‘ gems,” at any rate of any variety or of purest water. 
And we should have been more warm in praise of the whole volume, had its 
contents been less limited, and its stock of material more choice and diversified. 
Mr. Harding might haye entitled three parts of his volume “ Nothing ps 





V.—TRAVEL. 


Travels in Central Africa, and Explorations of the Western Nile Tributaries. By 
Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. London: Tinsley Brothers. 


Mr. PETHERICK, formerly British Consul at Khartoum, has a quarrel with 
the Royal Geographical Society, into the merits of which he enters, not passion- 
ately and not too self-assertingly, in the appendix to the.very interesting 
volumes which record his own and his wife’s doings and sufferings in Central 
Africa. He appeals to public opinion as to the justice or injustice of the 
treatment-he has experienced at the hands of the Society, and the fairness 
or unfairness of Messrs. Grant, Speke, and Baker’s conduct to him. Having 
carefully read and compared the statements made in their respective works 
by the late Captain Speke and by Colonel Grant, and in these volumes and 
appendices by Mr. Petherick, we consider the latter gentleman has proved 
his case. Our space does not permit us to go into the details of the matter in 
dispute, we can only say that Mr. Petherick and the late Captain Speke wero 
both late to an appointment made at Gondeokoro, and that the latter, with no 
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unusual hardship to encounter, and having experienced no severity of weather 
or scarcity of means of transport, was very much more unpunctual than the 
former, who met with all these misfortunes and a tremendous flood in addition. 
There is a great deal of meanness and bad faith in the dispute, which has the 
usual origin—money; and the whole matter is unworthy of men of science, 
energy, and disinterested "purpose, in pursuit of an object whose magnitude 
their country is not slow to recognise. As for the part taken by Mr. (now Sir 
Samuel) Baker, there is one very simple test to be applied to the proceeding by 
which he superseded Mr. Petherick in the assisting of Captain Speke by boats, 
provisions, &c. The Council of the Royal Geographical Society, haying ‘beon 
falsely informed that Mr. and Mrs. Petherick had been drowned in the White 
Nile, assigned to Mr. Baker, “if it should unhappily prove true that the 
adventurous Petherick has lost his life, all the charge they had confided to 
Mr. Petherick.” But Mr. Petherick was not drowned, and he turned up at 
Gondokoro, late, indeed some days after Speke and Baker had met there, 
but before Captain Speke required to leave that place. Why did Mr. Baker, 
commissioned to replace a dead man, interpret that commission into autho- 
rity to supersede a living one? Captain Speke had suggested the expedition 
to Mr. Petherick, and the commission to the Council. It is not pleasant 
to have to acknowledge of a man whose untimely death was much to be 
deplored, and who has done good to science by his discoveries—though 
literature has no reason to be grateful to him, for he recorded them in the 
coarsest and least readable of books—that he behaved with bad faith and bad 
temper to his friend, and did the Royal Geographical Society the disservice of 
inducing that distinguished body to lend its weight to the official maltreatment 
of a useful and meritorious public servant. It is unfortunate that Mr. Pethe- 
rick’s book has been published so long after the events of which he complains, 
as any discussion which took place at the time has no doubt been forgotten by 
the public; but, on the other hand, those to whom the statement is novel, will 
have the advantage of seeing it entire, of reading all the documents in their 
order, of judging the matter by the collateral evidence of the note-book of 
Mr. Petherick, and the journal of his wife, and of arriving, we do not doubt, at 
the conclusion suggested by the author in the concluding paragraph of hig 
work:—‘‘I submit to the consideration of my readers the justice of the Council 
of the Royal Geographical Society, who accorded unlimited praise to Captain 
Speke, who had the shortest distance to perform, and was the longest time about 
it, while they would neither recognise my efforts nor welcome me home.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Petherick’s book is divided into two parts—one, the narrative of 
their journcy through the desert to Khartoum, and br the Nile to Gondokoro ; 
the other, the account of the misunderstanding with the Royal Geographical 
Society. From the latter we turn gladly to the former, which, though not 
skilfully revised for publication, is remarkably attractive and interesting. Both 

` Mr. and Mrs. Petherick avoid the vagueness and the repetition which are gene- 
rally wearisome features of the records of travel, The lady’s journal is very 
pleasant reading, until disasters begin to crowd thickly upon the travellers, 
and dire sickness overtakes first one and then the other, prostrating them in turn 
with ague and fever. The beginning of Mrs. Petherick’s journal, wherein she 
describes, with all the glee of health, spirits, and novelty, the solemn night 
marches under the stars in the desert, noting each natural feature, making us 
acquainted with the animals, and sketching her swarthy attendants with graphic 
force, giving us all the while an unconscious portrait of herself that none can 
fail to admire, who appreciate true womanly tenderness and unselfishness com- 
bined with the greatest courage and endurance, contrasts sadly with the ond, 
which narrates the oxtreme sufferings which she endured in the desert after 
leaving Khartoum, much aggravated by her husband’s danger and the 
unworthy treatment he had experienced from the Egyptian authorities— 
-treatment of which he was destined to find a repetition at home. Mr. Pethe- 
rick’s account of the enormous increase of the slave trade, in consequence of 
the suppression of the British Cousulate and tho active enmity of the pashas, 
contrasts strangely with the flourishing descriptions lately received of the recep- 
tion and encouragement bestowed upon Sir Samuel Baker’s ‘‘mission of enlight- 
enment.” The contrast is as remarkable as that between the tone of Baker's 
book in reference to the natives of Central Africa and the tone of the Pethericks. 
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In the latter, the “negroes” are invariably treated of as God’s creatures, in a 
humane and feeling manner, Mrs. Petherick being actually sorry for their dyin; 
children and suffering women, and bringing them into personal contact wi 
herself, not at all in the spirit of heroism, but just as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world for a Christian woman to do; while in the former, they are 
regarded as the objects of a profitable scientific experiment, and their Creator's 
right or interest in them is put altogether aside. Mrs. Petherick is a 
pleasanter writer than her husband, to whom she leaves grave and scientific 
details, but nothing escapes her quick observation and keen feeling. She 
is the cheeriest, the most contented, the least exacting of travellers, but not 
in the least masculine, though she does mention her husband by his surname, 
a trick better left to “emancipated” and military females. She has a keen 
sense of the picturesque, and a great love of animals, which combine in all 
her accounts of the various stages of her journey. The description of her home 
at Khartoum—a distant one to which to be broughtas a bride—is very beautiful 
and touching, full of womanly feeling and devotion; and the mode of life the 
English lady organized there was one of untiring energy, industry, and useful-~ 
ness. She gives charming accounts of her success in teaching the native 
women, of their fidelity and quickness, and of the hospitalities of the consulate 
on a large scale, not only for men, but for beasts. 

When the Nile yoyage had to be commenced, the difficulties were so great, 
chiefly in consequence of the “ burnt child” condition of mind of the negroes, 
who had suffered so terribly from kidnapping that they could not be induced to 
take service which would bring them into strange districts, that the departure 
of the Lady of the Nile and her consorts was much delayed. Herein consisted 
the original disaster on which the so-called failure of the expedition turned. 
The description of the voyage, terribly tedious, and in many respects disastrous 
—but, while health did not not fail, very enjoyable—is the pleasantest of the 
many descriptions of similar journeys with which we are familiar. Mr. Pethe- 
rick details his geographical and astronomical observations, and we learn from 
the appendices how extensive and valuable were the contributions to the 
botanical collections of this country, and to our scientific knowledge of the 
fishes of ‘the Nile, made by him, as the result of this diffeult and perilous 
exploration. These are substantial facts, furnishing a sufficient refutation of 
the assertion that Mr. Petherick thought of nothing but his trade. 

Many persons are named in the note-book and the journal to whom a melan- 
choly intorest attaches, and one in particular, of whom Mrs. Petherick writes 
much, which will be read with painful attention. She knew Miss Tinné inti- 
mately, was with her when Madame Tinné was brought back to Khartoum, 
dead, and when Miss Capellan died. They sailed for some distance together, 
when, fortunately for her, Mrs. Petherick’s was a voyage towards home. How 
mysterious must the attraction of that wild desert life be, when the ‘ beautiful 
Miss Tinné,” bereaved, grief-stricken, alone, could not be induced to abandon 
it. The last mention of her is at Boulac, in January, 1865. ‘‘ Miss Tinné 
lives in a quiet house not far from here, and we see her occasionally.” 

Mr. Petherick gives minute accounts of the different tribes through whose 
country they passed. Some are more revolting than anything we can remember, 
except M. Du Chaillu’s highly coloured statements respecting the Fans, and 
Mr. Bickmore’s dry and matter-of-fact narrative of the cannibalism of the 
Sumatran Battas. But these are exceptions; on the whole, the White Nile 
tribes, as depicted by Mr. Petherick, are not so low in the scale of humanity 
as we have been led by other writers to believe them. FO. H. , 
The Hill Tracts of Chittagong, and the Dwellers therein, with Comparative Vocabu~ 

laries of the Hill Dialects. By Oapt. J. H. Lewin, Deputy Commissioner 
of Hill Tracts. Calcutta. 

Tars is one of the most interesting works which has come under our notice 
of late, and it is much to be desired that it should be brought out in England 
in a more attractive form than that of a ‘blue-book” publication for the in- 
formation of Government, In that character it is put forward by the author, 
but it has much more extended claims on public attention, and will be found 
delightful reading by all those who enjoy narratives of distant travel, and 
descriptions of unknown lands and strange people. Captain Lewin treats 
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his subject exhaustively, after a systematic fashion, which is too often wanting 
in books of the kind, and with a genuine intorest in and liking for the people 
whom he has béen living amongst and investigating, which are very refreshing, 
elements in a treatise upon any of our Indian fellow-subjects, coming from the 
pen of a British officer. We have a vague notion of Chittagong as a very dis- 
tant point of our Indian Empire, and the eastern frontier is, indeed, only 300 
miles from the western boundary of China, but Captain Lewin tells us all about 
it, shortly, lucidly, and without encumbering detail; all about its natural fea- 
tures, its soil, its climate, its products, its people, their customs, their com- 
merce, their domestic lives, their speech and roligion, their level of civilization, 
and the future, as he believes, if England does her duty to these annexed 
people, it may be made. Many of these details are very curious, they are all 
interesting, and the whole subject is one whose importance ought to be fully 
recognised. The hill tribes are superior to our general and vague notions 
of them, both intollectually and morally, and the picture of their lives, 
which has but few revolting features, has many which are pleasing and even 
touching. If Captain Lewin had only the two statements to offer, that there 
are no thieves in the hills, and that conjugal infidelity is extremely rare, we might 
observe something in the morals of Chittagong worthy of admiration and imita- 
tion by “tribes” nearer the centre of empire; but there is more than these ox-, 
ceptional virtues to be admired among these distant, isolated people—they are 
very kind and helpful to one another, contented, and industrious. 

Captain Lewin divides the Tribes into the Khyoungtha, or Children of the 
River, and the Toungtha, or Children of the Hills, and afterwards gives the sub- 
divisions of this classification. The former are of pure Arracanese origin, speak- 
ing the ancient Arracan dialect, and conforming in every way to Buddhist 
customs. The.latter are of mixed origin, if not aborigines, and are more 
purely savages than the Khyoungtha, who possess a written language, though 
_ they have no records whatever. The Toungtha possess no written character, 

and their languages are of the simplest, expressing merely the wants and 

sensations of uncivilized life. 

“Tho general physique of the hill tribes,” says the author, ‘is strongly Mongolian, 
They are, as a rule, short in stature, about five feet six inches in height. Their faces 
are broad, the nose flat, with uo perceptible bridge, the eyes narrow, and set obliquely 
in the head, high cheek bones, and no beard or moustache. They have an honest, bright 
look, with a frank and merry smile; and their look does not belie them, but is a faithful 
index of their mental characteristics.” 

Many distinctive peculiarities exist, but certain habits and customs are 
common to all, among the most notable is their method of cultivation, which 
is curious and primitive; and next in importance, the existence of slavery, 

_ not imposed by force, but a deliberately adopted custom of the majority. 
Captain Lewin gives full details of the institution; we have great satisfaction 
in recording one comprehensive sentence: ‘‘A master’s slaves are his children, 
and universally treated well.” Among the hill tribes labour cannot be hired; 
the people work each one for himself. In 1865, in this district, a road had to 
be cut; but though fabulous wages were offered, the hill population ‘steadily 
refused to work, and labourers had to be imported at a great, expense from the 
Ohittagong district. 

The author's description of the deserted villages and migrating tribes, during 
the process of cultivation, common to all the hill tribes in India, and called 
“joom,” is very interesting. 

“Tn the month of April a convenient piece of forest land is fixed upon, generally on a 
hill-side, the luxuriant undergrowth of shrubs and creepers has to be cleared away, and 
the smaller trees felled; the trees of larger growth are usually denuded of their lower 
branches, and loft standing. If possible, the joomah fixes upon a slope thickly covered 
with a bamboo jungle of the species called ‘dolloo,’ which is easy to cut, and its ashes, 
after burning, are of greater fertilizing power. . . . The jm cleared, the fallen jungle 
is left to dry in the sun, and in May itis fired ; this completes the clearing. The charred 
trees and logs are dragged off the joom, and piled up all round, and with the addition of 
brushwood, form a species of fence to keep out wild animals. Work is now at a stand- 
still till the gathering of the heavy clouds and the grumbling of thunder denote the 
approach of the rains. These signs at once bring a village into a state of activity ; men 
and women, boys and girls, each bind on the left hip a small basket, filled with the 
mixed seeds of cotton, rice, melons, pumpkins, yams, and a little Indian corn; each . 
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takes a ‘dao,’ or hill-knife, in hand, and in a short time every hill-side will echo to the 
hoya, or hill-call (a sound resembling the Swiss jodel), as party answers party from tho 
paths winding up cach hill-side to their respective patches of cultivation. Arrived at 
the joom, the family will form a line, and steadily work their way across the field. A 
dig with the blunt, square end of the dao makes a narrow hole about three inches deep, 
into this is put a small handful of the mixed seeds, and the sowing is completed. The 
village is abandoned by every one, and the men set to work to build a house, each in his 
own joom, for the crop must be carefully watched to preserve it from the wild pig and 
deer, which would otherwise play havoc among the young shoots of the rice. During 
the rains mutual help in weeding the crop is given, no hoeing is done, the crop has merely 
to be kept clear from weeds by hand labour, and an amplo return is obtained. The 
first thing to ripen is Indian corn ; this is about the end of July. Next come the melons, 
afterwards vegetables of all sorts; and, finally, in September, the rico and other grain 
ripens. In October the cotton crop is gathered, thus completing the harvest.” 


The author never knew an instance of the use of the plough in the hill tracts. 
The forests are profoundly and mournfully silent, and yet every kind of wild 
animal is found in the hills, and to be a successful hunter is a great merit 
in the eyes of the people. He gives a full and interesting account of the 
religious discipline and ceremonial of the Khyoungtha, who are Buddhists. 
Their marriage ceremonies are strange, but not particularly savage, and at the 
close of his account of the Toungtha, the author says, in reference to the hill 
tribes generally :— 

“ The position of women among them is preferable, in my opinion, to that occupied 
by the females in Hindostan. Here is no mock modesty, but nature pure and simple; 
the custom of concealing their women and hiding their faces, conveying as it does so 
much distrust of man by man, exists only among the more effeminate races of Asia. 
Horo, if a woman is contemned for her physical weakness, and forced, moreover, to 
bear the heaviest share of the toil for bread, she is still honoured as a wife and 
mother, trusted in her incomings and outgoings, and her words of advice listened to 
with respect.” 

He holds the hill tribes to be very superior to the Hindoos, and believes that 
a tithe of the care and beneficence expended upon the latter would make the 
former a noble and enlightened nation. He writes from experience; he has 
not merely lived in their country, he has studied them closely, and with sym- 
pathy. He likes them, and he pleads their cause with England, who has assumed 
such a responsibility towards them, before God and man, with judgment, 
urgency, and conviction, Our space does not admit of our giving even an out- 
line of the author’s materials, or any fair specimen of his mode of handling 
them. We can only indicate the excellence of the book, and hope that its 
counsel may prove as availing as its experiences are valuable, and its style is 
attractive. F. 0. H. 


Seven Eventful Years in Paraguay. A Narrative of Personal Experience 
amongst the Paraguayans. By Grorce FREDERICK MASTERMAN, late 
Assistant-Surgeon, Professor of Materia Medica, Chief Military Apothe- 
cary, General Hospital, Asuncion, Paraguay; formerly of Medical Staff 
H.M.’s 82nd Regiment. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 


Suvce the appearance of Colonel Thompson’s work on “The War in Paraguay,” 
important and, indeed, decisive news has been received by telegraph, which 
announces the final defeat and flight of Lopez, the termination of the strifo 
with the Allies, and the assembling of a Provisional Government at Asuncion, 
Conjectures, as numerous as they must be vain, are formed respecting the pro- 
bable movements of the ex-President, who has, it may be supposed, few friendsin 
his present discomfiture, and for whom there will assuredly remain no sympathy 
among Englishmen, when they shall haye made themselves acquainted with the 
testimony which Mr. Masterman adds to that given by Colonel Thompson, and 
which proves him to be a monster of cruelty and blood-thirstiness. The interest, 
with which Mr. Masterman’s narrative of his seven years’ stay in Paraguay 
will bo read, is painful as well as eager, for he has a story to tell for whose 
parallel we must refer to the sufferings of the prisoners in Abyssinia. His story 
is dreadful in as far as it relates to himself, and most painfulas a record of 
atrocities, tyranny, and servile obedience in Paraguay. We cannot agree with 
Mr. Masterman in ascribing the origin of the war wholly to the ambition of 
Lopez and the promptings of Mrs. Lynch; but the President’s conduct,of and 
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in it, his treatment of everybody who fell into his power, the manifestation of a 
preternaturally wicked nature, which, as his position became desperate, assumed, 
more and more terrible aspects, are among the most singular and revolting 
facts which modern history has had to relate. A parallel to this Paraguayan 
President must be looked for in Nana Sahib or King Theodore, and even then it 
must be borne in mind that he had much more material and longer time than 
either of these miscreants in which to perpetrate his crimes and his cruelties, 
Lopez has had seven years of absolute authority, nearly five of which have 
been passed in sanguinary warfare, and from whose records there is not a 
redeeming trait to be gathered. The story of Mr. Masterman’s two imprison- 
ments, on an absurd and unworthy pretext, furnishes a notable proof of the 
real barbarism under mere surface civilization which exists in the social system 
of Paraguay. Not only is the record of Mr. Masterman’s own sufferings so 
dreadful that one shrinks from reading it, but his pages abound in narratives 
of the sufferings which he witnessed and heard of, and of the devilish cruelties 
of Lopez. - One of the worst miseries of his imprisonment was hearing the 
shrieks and groans of the prisoners under various kinds of torture, to one of the 
worst of which he himself was afterwards subjected. No indignity was spared 
him even on the first occasion, when the only charge against him was his 
refusal to hand over private letters. belonging to Dr. Rhind for government 
inspection ; but on the second, when he was accused of complicity in the absurd: 
plot ascribed to Mr. Washburn, of which his book gives English readers the 
only true and intelligible version, he was treated with truly horrible brutality. 
The story of the par ema of the prisoners, dragged along in the rear of the 
President’s army, is incomparably terrible. ə preservation of any man’s 
life and senses, doomed to witness the things Mr. Masterman witnessed, 
and powerless to prevent or punish them, is wonderful, and the reader will 
be rather surprised that his sufferings did not affect him more severely 
and lastingly than he describes; for they were varied and prolonged, and 
embraced every kind of physical and moral pain. ` A curious instance of his 
strength of mind comes out, without any parade, in one of the most painful 
periods of his imprisonment. He applied himself to studying the habits of 
gregarious spiders, and gives us a novel and interesting account of those strange 
little creatures. We also owe to Mr. Masterman a description of the hitherto 
unclassified Guaiqui Indians, who seom to belong to the lowest type of 
humanity, as low as that of the Gytch tribes mentioned by Sir Samuel Baker. 
‘They are stunted in growth, their skins are almost black, their lean slender 
limbs resemble those of monkeys, whom they do not equal in intelligence. 
They nejther build huts nor-use clothes, nor do they know the use of fire; they 
live in the woods on fruits and roots, occasionally stealing the fowls of the - 
settlers near their domains, and eating them uncooked, and the soldiers say that 
when put into a corral they have no better idea of escaping than cattle would 

have under the same circumstances. They appear to have no articulate 
‘language, and a lady assured Mr. Masterman that she had two of them about 
six years old when caught, some years in her house, but they could never be 

taught to speak. Mr. Masterman saw one exactly resembling an ape in 

features; there was the same muzzle-like projection of jaw, the depressed 
curve between the tip of the nose and the brows, the eyes were close together, 

with long tubular upper lids, which he was incessantly winking, and he grinned 

and showed his long close teeth when spoken to, Just as a tame monkey would. 

Mr. Masterman believes these pitiable human creatures to be cretins, He 

says :—“ Tho wonderful intelligence, the sad.expression, and almost human 

actions of the monkeys on the one hand, and the ape-like features, and mere 

animal liyes‘of many of the Paraguayans on the other, affected me most dis- 

agreeably. I could never shoot a monkey, though the natives shot the 

Guaiquis without compunction, saying they were not ‘ Cristianos,’ and were 

incorrigible thieves.” 

Mr. Masterman’s book contains rapid and interesting sketches of the war, 
which is now at an end.. He does not enter into technical military details, as 
Colonel Thompson does, but the one narrative very pleasantly supplements the 
other, and in their descriptions and estimate of Lopez they correspond. According 
to both, this man is a detestable monster, of whom the world ought to be weary, 
and, when he meets the reward of his countless crimes, will be well rid. We 
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have not met in any book so clear, lively, and picturesque a description of the 
country and its inhabitants, of their manners and customs, their semi-civi- 
lization and remarkable natural advantages. Mr. Masterman’s personal 
adventures throw the other portions of the book into the shade, pardonably, 
indeed inevitably. Few men with such experiences to narrate, have lived to 
tell them. We recommend the general reader to do as we haye done—to read 
the book through in the first instance, and then to read the chapters relating 
to Paraguay and its people, its natural features and natural history a second 
time. Thus they will learn what manner of country has been laid waste, and 
how a fine, though half-barbarous, population has been destroyed by the most 
modern of monsters, Don Francisco Lopez. F. 0. H. 


VI.—POETRY AND FICTION. 


Beatrice, and other Poems. By the Hon. Ronen Norn. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 

TH1s book has been a sore trouble to us—not that there is not plenty to say 
about it, but that the questions of the usefulness of saying it, and of the best 
manner of doing so, have proved embarrassing. There is no difficulty in 
deciding at once that the differentia of Mr. Roden Noel’s mind is poetic, and 
that he produces poetry—sometimes touched with colours of great beauty—but 
the general effect of the bulk of the volume is that of a half-ordered flux, 
rather than a work of art, or, indeed, a work of any kind. Children sometimes 
play at a game in which flowers are laid pell-mell under a piece of glass; the 
glass is covered with paper, and then in the latter a window is cut. Of courso 
the result is very often a pretty picture, and we hope it will not be taken for a 
piece of rudeness if we say that Mr. Noel’s poetry reminded us, the very first 
thing, of the kind of picture so produced. There is undoubtedly plenty of 
design in the authors mind: the story of ‘‘ Beatrice,” and the thought of 
“Pan,” are as sane, as consecutive, and as well-ordered as possible. 
Frequently, too, besides the beautiful descriptive passages, you. come across 
gleams of fine spiritual vision. But the manner is almost everywhere the 
same, and the superfetation of epithet, very little broken by commas, is 
-extremely curious—we know of no parallel to it. ‘Look at this verse :— 


“With whisper of her mellowing grain, 
With treble of brook and bird and tree, 
Earth joys for ever to sustain 
The bass eternal of the sea.”’ 


We quote it, because it is so good in every respect (even although you pause in 
doubt over the ‘‘treble” of the “‘tree’’), but its goodness is very unlike Mr. 
Noel’s usual manner, which is a manner in which the words come tilting one 
over another with the utmost inconsequence. It is often a happy inconsequence ; 
but it is also often puzzling. We open the volume entirely at random, and 
the eye falls upon these lines :— 
“ King Mencheres 

Would pause and shift allusion upon these, 

Instinct with heedful sympathy and keen 

For all men doting christen great and mean.” 
This cannot be called clear or good writing. Again:— 

“Holy yon living Stream 

Ever twin-born all-luminous with beam 

Of orient Day arising flush 

With everlasting youth, lotus and rush 

Waking from womb of parent Nile 

Crimson beneath the Sun’s engendering smile. 

Hither let mortal bring 
The votive offering.” 

How to characterise this we really do not know. It can be parsed, and that is 
all that can be said in its favour. But passages as difficult abound in Mr. Noel’s 
volume, Among smaller matters, we find dawn and morn used as rhyme, 
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and also Maud and afford. But as high exemplars, ending with Mr. Matthew 
Arnold (in. ‘‘ Empedocles ”), may be quoted for this kind of thing, we will say 
no more about it. ' f 
And now we will Jet the reader taste some of the beautifully coloured 
passages in this curious collection of poems. Here is one which follows, with 
an effect of fine contrast, a scene in which a desperately wronged man slays 
another by flinging him over.a precipice :— 
«Sparkles yon burn set in the.dusk ravine 
With drowsy hum, the frail birch twinkle there, 
The near pine sighs in gentle-washing air, 
Oozing with odorous gum in wrinkled bark ; 
Butterflies flutter out on holiday, 
Animate blue sky through the sunny blue; 
Pink-pinks the chaffinch from soft-flickering leaves, 
Green lizards glance among the sun-~baked stones, 
Or rest at gaze with shoulder on the stone 
And half their shadow, whirrs tho cockchafer, 
Leaps tho red cricket, flits the furry mouse 
To his smooth-patted hole in yon lush bank ; 
. The jetty beotle sprawls upon his back 
Beading the lit speargrass with-drops like blood.” 
And here is another :— : 


“ For lo! the Spring hath burst her chrysalis, 
` Life in her wings.and rapture in her kiss: 
And she hath flushed through all the dreary woods P 
‘To touch and light them to a flame of buds; - 
Her gleamy hands so brimmed with violets, 
Through her strained fingers here and there she lets 
Them fall to grass, whore amethyst they lie > 
And watch her, each a sylvan spirit’s eye: 
Intense reflections of her rainbow fans 
Start living bluebells when the light engrains, 
And primroses, and stars of golden glow 
‘Called celandine—the year ‘hath ripened now! 


“ Her little cottage on the border stands 
Of a great wood and high—with pasture lands 
Unrolled beneath, whereto a lawny slope 
Inclines with many a soffly-rounded group 
Of brake gorse-goldened or foam-sprayed with may: 
Both through the fronting wood, and far away, 
: Her window looks; to lustrous fields of grass 
Hedge-girt, elm-dotted that the kine-may pass: 
The midday heats there chewing mild the cud, 
With limp ear flapping tickling flies that stud ; 
, To blossomed orchards, fallows loamy brown, 
‘Wheatfields and clover lessening to the town, 
The town smoke-nested with its abbey grey, 
On to ‘horizons azure fused with day.” 


. Nobody can doubt that, to repeat a phrase, the diperentia of the mind which 
produces: lines like these is poetic, and all the stories are poetically conceived 
as stories; but after the most careful consideration, we think it would be wrong 
to refrain from restating, in another form, what ‘has already been said of the 
almost nerveless flux of Mr. Noel’s manner. It reminds you somewhat of the 
motion of twisted glass turned round and round so as to imitate moving water a 
little ; and, in fact, affects you uneasily. There is too much hardness and too 
much lucidity in the analogue; but the motion isto the point. It is a curious 
fact that, as a rule, the shorter poems are not nearly so good as the here onos: 


The Occupations of a Retired Life. By EDWARD GARRETT. Second Edition. 
London: Strahan & Co. , 1869, 


To read this book aright it is absolutely essential to have firm faith in the 
reality of Mr. Edward Garrett. Those who read it as mere fiction will very 
likely be apt to be dissatisfied, and complain that while some parts are treated 
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with undue fulness of detail, others of far more real interest are not mado 
enough of, and rather skimmed over. But in so doing they will, we think, only 
show that they have not seized the true standpoint of the author. We must, 
for the time being, look at the universe through Mr. Garrett’s spectacles. The 
little chain of events here presented to us must be seen as they impressed them- 
selves on him, and coloured by his cogitations thereon. Taken in this light, 
the seeming disproportions in the story disappear. To outsiders Mr. Garrett, 
the retired elderly merchant, may be an unimportant adjunct in the drama, com- 
pared with younger and more interesting actors, but to jhimself he is, like 
every one else, the centre of his own world; and, in writing out his experi- 
ences, would not feel disposed to slur over some of them for the sake of giving 
greater offect to others. Indeed, the very slightness with which most of the 
characters ave sketched, to which at the first blush we own we felt inclined to 
take exception as a blemish, is. we think, in reality thoroughly artistic. If 
we seo only outsides, it must be remembered that he saw no more, and could 
not let us into secrets of which he was not master. The talo might conceivably 
oan becn better told, but then it could not have had Edward Garrett for the 
teller. 

The framework of the story is very simple. Mr. Garrett having in the courso 
of fifty years of industry risen from a junior clerk to be the leading partner in 
a great London firm, bethinks him that it is no use to go on toiling for moro 
gold, when he has already all that he wants, and determines to pass the even- 
ing of his days in retirement in the country, with his sister Ruth as his com- 
panion. Upper Mallowe is an unstirring place enough as far as the surfaco 
goes, but, like every other spot on this earth, has tragedies of its own beneath 
if people care to look for them. Mr. Garrett and his sister do care; and ho 
tells us what they found, and how they strove to set those lines straight which 
men’s ignorance, or rashness, or perversity had caused to get crooked, and the 
success they met with. Then we have the restoration of the church from a state 
of embryo ritualism to one more consonant with the strongly Protestant fecl- 
ings of Mr. Garrett, the establishment of a Refuge and a Hospital, Christmas 
and May-day festivities, and so on. Everything is told as it would be told by 
a kindly, and rather garrulous, elderly gentleman, who tells his story his own 
way, as he has a right to do, and dwells fondly, and yet with religious humility, 
on the details of the good work he cannot but feel he is accomplishing at his 
place of sojourn. 

The most finished sketch in the book is Miss Ruth Garrett, a very original 
and striking person indeed. She is at bottom a soft-hearted old lady, but she 
has not 2 little of a temper, and a keen tongue which she knows how to use on 
due occasion—that is, whenever she detects a ‘‘sham” of any kind. She says 
in her own justification that ‘‘some women have hysterics and others have 
tempers; ” but there is no malice in her tempers. The bitterness is as bracing 
as a dose of steel. It is the natural outburst of a thoroughly healthy nature 
at the sight of morbid feeling and over-indulged sentimentality—all those 

etted and pampered sorrows that are so often only an excuse for sheer laziness, 

e following is a good instance of the dry humour of her sayings. The subject 

is one Anne Saunders, who, on the strength of having a broken heart, and no 

one to care for her, is content to be nothing but a burden on the hands of hor 
patient and hard-working sister Bessie :— 


“T suppose Anno Saunders heard Mr. Martin’s sermon when tho Refuge was opened, 
I remarked. 

“Of course she did,’ said Ruth, ‘and depend upon it she sat and glorified herself 
that she was not like other people.’ 

«Do you really think she would not apply a single word ta herself?’ I queried. 

“< Certainly she wouldn’t,’ answered my sister ; ‘she would apply it to Bessie instead.’ 

“< But if such truths were repeated to her individually, don’t you think she would 
see their application to her own case ?’ I inquired. 

“í í Sho would then see that you meant to apply them to her,’ replied Ruth, ‘and would 
take it as a proof of your malice and envy.” (P. 187.) 


This, again, from another of the dramatis persone, is very good as a descrip- 
tion of the conversation in novels of a certain class :— 


“í He had to make his people talk as real people never do, and each like—I scarcely 
Hu? 
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know how to express myself—but every character like one great capital letter, instead 
of a long word made up of vowels and consonants, each modifying the other.’” (P. 197.) 


We haye spoken of the healthy tone of Miss Garrett’s mind, and, indeed, 
complete moral healthiness seems to us the most striking characteristic of this 
“ Occupations of a Retired Life.” It acts on one very much like walking over 
an open common on a breezy day in spring. The landscape may not boast 
much to impress or charm, but we are refreshed and invigorated by-the exercise 
all the same. It is a book from first to last thoroughly equal to itself; and if, 
as we believe, the author has refrained, of set purpose, from putting himself 
out to the full, and would rather submit to the charge of weakness than execute 
his work in such a way that there should be a manifest discrepancy between 
the narrator and his narrative, he has shown a fine artistic sensibility which 
can hardly fail to win for him more brilliant successes. Half may be more than 
ae anoles and a studied imperfection show more genius than the highest. 

Disa, . De 

Noblesse Oblige: an English Story of To-day. By SARAN TYTLER, Author 

of “ The Huguenot Family,” &. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


Ir Miss Tytler is a little wanting in dramatic strength and breadth, she 
amply makes up for it in clearness and delicacy, in depth and dignity. She 
has chosen as her special field one which makes peculiar trial of the finer 
qualities in an artist—the representation of the haute noblesse; and she has suc- 
ceeded in producing some exquisite specimens, which, if they would scarcely 
pass fcr photographs as having on them too much of the subdued glow of a 
chastened imagination, are certainly like the most exquisite of miniatures on 
ivory. She can touch the delicate structure of elaborated artificial graces, with- 
out letting go the remnant of real substance that lies beneath it; although it 
has become so fragile and evanescent that any touch saye the most subtle would 
be sure to break the framework, and waste the essence on the greedy air. Perhaps 
there are no finer pictures of the French aristocrat of pre-Revolution times 
than Monsieur and Madame de Faye in “Citoyenne Jacqueline;” and, with 
some grave qualifications as to the influence of a too determinate contrast, 
which was perhaps rendered necessary by special circumstances, the Rolles in the 
“ Huguenot Family” were almost equally faithful and masterly. Miss Tytler 
has made so complete a study of this form of life and character that one peculiar 
feature in it—its self-sufficient reserve with respect to all that pertains to passion 
and emotion of every kind—has tended to confirm in her a certain passionless 
elevation, which is somewhat alien to her faithful realization of the best situa- 
tions, and her making the most of her characters when thrown into them. Her 
lovers all tend too much to act like Lady Dorothea’s, though in the case of most 
- of them the dramatic justification of inherited manner and education is wanting. 

Phoebe Paston and Barty Wooler, in ‘‘ Noblesse Oblige,” dally with each other, 
notwithstanding the bold impetuosity which Barty shows in all other matters. 
Even in the last scene between them, we fancy the dialogue is inadequate from 
over-fluency rather than anything else, considering the pent-up tides of feeling 
which must necessarily have found sudden outlet in that crisis; whereas the con- 
versation seems almost commonplace, if not cold—never touching the quick of 
the reader's imagination. ‘‘ Love,” says Houssayo, ‘is the eternal middle of 
‘life; it glorifies the prosaic by the light it casts backward—it tempers and sub- 
dues the great and awful by the beams it casts forward.” Perhaps this is the 
reason why Miss Tytler’s novels are usually least strong and perfectly realized 
in the middle portion, where the play of love, and of opposing motives arising 
out of its conflict with outward circumstances, should in some shape or another 
form a central, living, and uniting interest—a fact which the sensationalists 
know, and which, too, they abuse. But the abuse of.a good thing does not 
justify any one in treating it, in something of a reactionary spirit, as though it 
were not a good and true thing; and before Miss Tytler can completely secure 
the common ear she must, in our opinion, weave more of the bright warm 
threads of common and ordinary experience into the web of her story, which 
tends too much to a monotonous neutral tone, on which, however, are painted 
all the more effectively some of the most exquisite descriptions it has ever been 
our lot to read. Generally the most complete portions are the introductory 
ones—the first few chapters—where the reader is captivated with the fresh, — 
delicate, suggestive beauty of the sceno which mects the eye when the curtain 
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is raised. The first portion of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline” is surpassed by nothing 
save by the description of Brockcotes and the inmates in the first few chapters 
of “ Noblesse Oblige.” Miss Tytler is a perfect artist; and she only needs to 
give freer play to her instincts, as indeed there are some tokens of a tendency 
on her part to try to do hereafter, notwithstanding that too exacting minds might 
consider this as haying been done to some extent in the present case at the 
expense of propriety. All Miss Tytler has to guard against on this head is the 
erecting of mere general impressions derived from large historical reading, into 
the place of genuine and first-hand experience. Mrs. Edgecumbe is coarse, though 
‘she has a hidden vein of kindness and self-denial in her; but then it is scarcely 
possible that the Medlars and the Halls could be so irredeemably vulgar as 
she paints them, in order that she may get a sharper, more effective contrast. 

But, as we have said, nothing could be finer than the careful, elaborate grace 
of Miss Tytler’s portraiture of the Brockcotes family, and more especially of the 
Earl and Countess of Exmoor—the inquisitive, blinking, kindly earl, and the 
grave, absent, unbending countess, who yet has a hidden well of gracious 
‘motherliness in her heart, which, owing to its finding no fair expression, op- 
presses her almost as much as it does Phoebe Paston. The way in which, at 
the last, the thin mists of artificial distinctions, which had separated the old pair 
from Phebe, and kept her and Lord Wriothesley apart, are melted away by 
the supreme, searching light of a great sorrow, could only have been delineated 
‘with such calm consistency by a mistress of her art. 

In spite of a certain want of constructiveness, which, however, has the effect 
of quickening the sense of a peculiar fulness and suggestiveness, we call this 
“ Noblesse Oblige” a great work—great in its aims, and the calm, deliberate 
manner in which these are realized. Every part stands secure in itself, and 
with a most respectful self-composure. Here and there the action of the story 
is rather too much dependent upon purely arbitrary associations and cireum- 
stances. Take, for instance, the way in which two of Mr. Paston’s pictures— 
the ‘Theft of the Bellini” and the ‘‘ Reconciliation of Jacob and Hsau”—come 
forward at certain points in the story; and the magnifying into a matter of such 
primary importance to all concerned of that mere “boyish misunderstanding,” 
as one of the characters most concerned himself describes it. It seems almost 
too trivial to be the turning-point and occasion of such a story, dealing, too, 
with such characters; and has a little of a forced and arbitrary look. The 
author’s style is almost perfect: the descriptions are unique in their quiet grace, 
and the quaint flavour of aristocracy or of artistic devotion that hovers over 
them; the dialogues for the most part are bright and sharply cut, though in one 
or two instances there is the slightest tendency to speechifying. At the same 
time, however, we must not forget to say that the first conversation between Lady 
Dorothea and Pheebe Paston, aher the return ofthe latter from the continent, and 
the conversation in the chapter titled “Surprised and Mystified,” are equal to: 
anything of the lighter kind we have recently seen; and show clearly that it is 
not want of power that keeps Miss Tytler from more frequently relieving her 
pages by smart society dialogue. An extreme conscientiousness may sometimes 

roduce a defect of this kind, which indicates far more power in the writer than 
if the defect were never felt. In this consists the difficulty of criticizing to 
purpose such works as Miss ‘[ytler’s; for each fresh effort exhibits many fresh 
possibilities, and makes us look to the gifted author with ever-renewed and 
deeper interest. H. A. P. 


The Beggars ( Les Gueux ) ; or, the Founders of the Dutch Republic. A Tale. By 
J. B. DE LIEFDE. New and cheaper edition. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


MR. DE LIEFDE cannot be said to haye made himself free of the modern guild 
of story-telling, for his method of narration belongs to the last century, or at 
least to the commencement of the present. But he has produced out of his 
material a story of considerable power, in a school in which even moderate 
success is very difficult. It occurs to us that such trustworthy information 
about his native country as Mr. de Liefde could supply would be welcomed 
by general readers in Great Britain, who really know very little about tho 
Dutch, especially about what some people would call their ‘‘inner life.” Mr. 
de Liefde has a vein of true humour in him, and he can describe picturesquely; 
but these qualities he possesses in common with hundreds of travellers and 
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people who write books about foreign lands. He possesses deep religious feel- 
ing, and religious knowledge in addition. People who have never been in 
Holland know what it is like; that the Dutch are a broad-built, industrious 
people, and that some of the streets of the great towns have canals, bordered 
with trees, flowing through them. We also hear now and then of the Zuyder 
Zee, and of the progress of the Rationalistic movement in the country. Buta 
living idea of thts little corner of the world the majority of us have not, and 
perhaps Mr. de Liefde might think it worth his while to give it to us, taking 
its history, language, literature, religious developments, morals, police, manners 
and customs, and commerce, as headings for his chapters. Of course describing 
the people would be in many respects describing the English over again, but 
there is a large margin for novelty. In the Fortnightly Review there was lately, 
we think we remember, an interesting article on ‘‘ Education in Holland ;” but 
it might have been made more attractive by the introduction of colouring and 
detail such as Mr. de Liefde could supply in great plenty. M. B. 


Other Folk’s Lives. By MENELLA BUTE SMEDLEY, Author of “ Lady Grace,” &e. 
London : Strahan & Oo. 


Ir was doing a kindness to reprint “ Twice Lost” and ‘‘ Nina” in this handy, 
pretty, and, we presume, cheap form. ‘Let people who are on the lock-out for 
some nice volume of the kind for a gift-book at Christmas or the New Year, 
take note of this. Those who have not yet read ‘‘ Twice Lost,” have a treat to 
come. We are not quite sure that the title was not rather unlucky; at all 
events, we may as well mention that the word “ Lost” has no such meaning as 
it has in Mrs. Norton’s “ Lost and Saved.” On the other hand, there are story 
and excitement enough in the first three hundred and twenty pages of the book 
to satisfy the most craving appetite for adventure. Towards the last, indeed, the 
romance is heaped up too suddenly. The want of dilution awakens the sense of 
the improbable, or, at least, of the uncommon, just whon it ought to be asleep. 

The most improbable thing in the tale is Jane’s acceptance of the impudent 
invention by Mr. Langley about the pianoforte tuner. As it may be interesting 
to Miss Smedley to know how things strike strangers, we may tell her that we 
were at once pulled up by this incident. The cxcitement of the story is not 
affected by this sudden discovery that the man is a villain, and the girl a 
prisoner, but from that moment the discovery is made. Neither is Mr. Langley 
satisfactory in other respects. Persons in whom the secretive faculty is so im- 
mensely strong as it was in him, cannot hide it except from very simple people. 
We do not know if the description of his person is drawn from lite; if it is, there 
is & near approach to the truth in this passage on page 10:—‘‘ The eyes were 
remarkably soft and stoadfast; they looked at you quietly, yet so fixedly, that 
it was not quite so easy to look at them.” This is not bad for an account of the 
eyes of an intensely secretive person. Butitis not complete. The fact is, such 
eyes are never for long together thoroughly opened—the upper lid droops a 
httle. And there is always a stealthiness about the movements of the feet and 
hands. Perhaps the description of the man’s eyes may. be said to be completed 
by the touch on page 307. 

There is a peculiar value in the writings of Miss Smedley which we should 
much like to see recognised. While they are pregnant with faith and moral 
courage, there is no glamour about them. In reading some people, you have 
a painful suspicion that if their knowledge were more, their faith would be less, 
and you distrust their prescriptions and their too easy dicta. But Miss Smedley 
has evidently seen. She discerns that character is destiny; that there are 
immedicable wounds; and, above all, she has a lively sense of the bittor fluking 
that goes on in life and history. But she retains her faith, and writes works 
that are cordials as well as tonics. 

‘‘Nina” should have been made either more or less a poem. But the chief 
word we have to say about this book is, that there is not one upon our table 
that we can so warmly and whole-heartedly commend to book-buyers. 

The girl in the frontispiece is no more like Maude Langley than she is like 
Lady Macbeth. But that is a trifle. Apropos of the drama, however, the story 
of “Twice Lost” would cut up into a most admirable play. As Jane 
Derwent does not mind “laying a wager,” we will lay one—namely, that a 
three-act piece might be founded upon ‘‘ Twice Lost,” which would be as popular 
as the Lady of Lyons, and for which it would be easy to find actors so far 
qualified that the “go” of the incidents would soften down their faults. The 
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drama would offer tine opportunities for the sceno-painter, and there are plenty 
of humorous characters. In a word, we are perfectly certain that such a 
play would be gladly taken by any manager, and would have a splendid success. 
Of course, the earlier or developing portion of tho tale would have to be worked 
up into a couple of scenes in some way. But the “ situations ” in the rest of 
the narrative are magnificent—think of the spirit-rapping scene ! X. B 


VIL.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Les Associations Ouvrières en Angleterre (Trade? Unions) Paris: Germer 
Bailliére. 

The Trades’ Unions of England. By M. LE COMTE DE Pants. Translated, under 
the Author’s directions, by Nassau J. Senror, M.A. Edited by THomas 
Huenes, M.P. London: Smith, Elder & Co., 15, Waterloo Place. 

Unionism ; with Remarks on the Report of the Commissioners on Trades’ Unions. 
By James Srina, Glasgow: James Maclehose. 

Phases of Party. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


THe Comte de Paris’ work had already obtained considerable notice and cir- 
culation in this country beforo the presont translation by Mr. Nassau J. Senior, 
from the sixth French edition, appeared. The editor’s preface is a graceful 
recognition of its worth, from the pen of one of the Trades Unions’ Commis- 
sioners. Mr. T. Hughes says, and says truly, that ‘the analysis which it con- 
tains of the voluminous evidence taken by the Royal Commission of Trades’ 
Unions is the best and most complete which has appeared, and may safely be 
recommended to that great majority of English readers who will never have 
the patience to consult the original Blue-books.” It is, indeed, to be regretted 
that the translator should have in several instances remained satisfied with 
loose and misleading equivalents for the author's words. Thus nothing can be 
a falser rendering of “ banques de crédit populaire,” as applied to the German 
mutual credit associations, so efficiently promoted by Schulze-Delitzch, than 
“ Savings’ Banks,” a term consecrated fo institutions of a totally different 
character, without the slightest element of mutuality about them—unless, 
indeed, it be that of “ sociétés co-opératives de consommation ”—7.e., co-opera- 
tive stores, formed for purposes of consumption, as distinguished from pro- 
duction,—‘‘ by co-operative societies for sale.” Yet both these blots occur 
mon three lines of the second page. Mr. Senior knows better, and should do 

otter. 

Tt is instructive to compare the moderate yet generous appreciation of Trades’ 
Unions and their work by the French Prince, as a thoroughiy disinterested 
observer, with the long growl against them which fills ten-elevenths of Mr. 
Stirling’s pamphlet. The Prince, with perfect historical accuracy, says, that 
“the claim to regulate the rate of wages, without reference to the variations in 

- the labour-market, which is the charge nowadays urged against trades’ unions, 
is a legacy from the legislation of the Middlo Ages; and it was expressly in 
order to resist this tyranny that the first workmen’s combinations wero formed.” 
Entering thoroughly into the working man’s point of view, he most aptly cha- 
racterizes trades’ unions as being ‘‘ above all things a bank for the relief of men 
out of work.” Whilst acknowledging the heroic enduranco which is often 
developed from trade contests, he does not blink their mischiefs, comparing 
them to ‘‘a Japanese duel, in which each combatant is obliged to put himself 
to death with his own hand,” but looks forward to arbitration and co-operation 
as the means of uniting the rival class interests of employer and employed, 
laying especial stress on the success of thé industrial partnership principle in 
Mr. Briggs’, Whitwood, and Methley collieries. Mr. Stirling, on the other 
hand, can see nothing in past, present, or future, but the blessings of a competitive 
political economy, in which every man singly, employer or employed, as part of 
“a divinely regulated mechanism of antagonist interests,” does his best to sup- 
plant his neighbour. Every agreement between man and man as to the terms 
of employment is for him an “artificial organization ;” all combination but ‘a 
pestilent principle,” ‘‘ essentially evil ;” and trades’ unions, of course, never have 
done any good, and never will do. Yet Mr. Stirling’s bark is “ waur than his 
bite,” and after abusing to his heart’s content trades’ unionists, arbitration. and 
the Trades Unions’ Commissioners, and showing his teeth to ‘the public” at 
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large, he ends by claiming for the unionist ‘the full exercise” of the right to 
combine, and ‘full protection ” to his funds. + ` 

The last work above enumerated would hardly seem by its title to belong to | 
the same category PiN those aboye noticed, but a common horror of “ unionism ” 
connects it with Mr. Stirling’s pamphlet. Whilst Mr. Stirling’s style is, how- 
ever, perspicuous and effective, that of the anonymous writer is the very reverse. 
Its ample page, choice paper, majestic type, show, indeed, at once that he is on 
excellent terms with himself and his own opinions. His purpose, he tells us, 
has been “to trace the several stages of the history of the- parties who have 
divided power between them since the Revolution of 1688, in order to test the 
views and objects of their representatives at the present day.” “These parties 
he classes as “Tory,” ‘ Conservative,” ‘ Liberal-Oonservative,” ‘“ Whig,” 
‘“hiberal,” and ‘‘ Advanced Liberal ;” and those who have been acoustomed to 
consider 'the Conservative party as having been the creation of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, and who recollect that on no occasion did he ever lay claim to the 
name of Liberal, will be surprised to ‘learn that the author offers as ‘‘ proto- 
types of the modern Conservative . . . Lord Sidmouth and Mr. Perceval, and 
perhaps Lord Liverpool (!),” places “the root of Liberal-Conservatism in Mr. 
Oanning,” and claims for him that he probably won over Peel “to his Whig 
views.” As to the ‘‘Adyanced Liberals” (the term “Radical” is apparently 
for him too portentous to be safely used) he-deems them ‘‘a positive evil,” and 
considering them in the persons of Mr. Bright and Mr. John Stuart Mill, lays 
down with oracular solemnity that ‘‘ the former has raised questions regarding 
the land which have had an evil effect upon the minds of the ignorant and un- 
educated ;” whilst “the latter has done his best (!) to set the working classes 
against the owners of accumulated wealth.” 

The author really knows a good deal of political history, and is not devoid of 
general information; but he writes ‘‘infinitly” without an e, and ‘“shread” 


with an a; his false concords are excruciating, e.g. :— 

« After the revolution which brought in William was consummated .... the most 
extreme views regarding passive obedience to the sovereign, and the cardinal maxim of 
Toryism, that the king ought to exercise all his lawful prerogatives without unsolicited 
advice (sic) even of Parliament, much less of the people, was not asserted in dts old 
strength.” 


His sentences are often nearly page-long, and wildly anacoluthic, and [the 
luminosity of his style, so far as it does not sufficiently shine out from the fore- 
going extract, will be best exemplified by the following one :— 

“T lay stress on the Whig writers as exponents of the great principles of civil and 
religious liberty, because from the fact that after the first battles in the time of 
William IIL., the victory had been for a time won, the party conflicts degenerated into 
mere personal struggles for place and power, in which great principles were in abeyance, 
and in turn foreign politics became all in all—checking the despotic power of France, 
and furthering the northern view, which was ever in consonance with the Reformed 
Churches—still, in a manner, being the old quarrel.” k 


Will any one solve the enigma? The present critic, never having guessed ‘a 
riddle in his life, can but gaze on a paragraph sentence like the above with 
wonder, and awe, as on a mystery unapproachable to his feeble understanding. 

J.M. L. 


Recent Discussions on the Abolition of Patents for Inventions in the United Kingdom,. 
France, Germany, and the Netherlands. Evidence, Speeches, and Papers in 
its Favour by Sir William Armstrong, C.B.; M. Bénard, Editor of the 
Siecle and Journal des- Economistes; Count von Bismarck; M. Chevalier, 
Senator and Member of the Institute of France; M. Fock; M. Godefroi ; 
Mr, Macfie, M.P., Director or Member of the Liverpool, Edinburgh, and 
Leith Chambers of Commerce, and Merchants’ House of Glasgow; Sir 
Roundell Palmer, M.P., late Attorney-General, &c.; Right Hon. Lord 
Stanley, M.P., Chairman of the late Royal Commission on Patent Law; 
James Stirling, Esq., Author of ‘Considerations on Banks and Bank 
Management,” “ Letters from the South,” &c.; and others. With Sug- 

. gestions as to International Arrangements regarding Inventions and Copy- 
right. London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 

Ir is curious that in putting together such an overflowing title-page as the 

one above copied out, Mr. Macfie should have left out his own name as author, 
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or. if ho would prefer the title, editor. There is, however, from beginning to 
end no concealment of his personality ; the “R. A. M.” appended to the pre- 
fatory note, and the concluding *,* to the 2nd do. do. appended thereto in 
turn, that ‘“ Mr. Macfie will be. glad to bo favoured... with a copy of ony 
transcripts made or any printed matter illustrating the question of Patents,” 
relieve the question of authorship from all uncertainty, before the Arabic paging 
of the work is reached. 

A stronger contrast could not be imagined than that betweon Mr. Mactfie’s 
compilation and a contemporary work of the Lord Chief Justice’s on another 
legal question not without connection with that of Patents, ‘‘ Nationality.” The 
one is a chaos, to which the “ Contents” afford the only clue; the other is per- 
fect order. And whilst the judge fairly lays before his readers all the materials 
nocded to form an opinion in the shape of arguments pro and con., the M.P., 
in perfect consistency indeed with his title-page, professes to give only one side 
of the question he treats of, since he has only collected together evidence, 
specches, and papers in favour of the abolition of Patents; and we should thore- 
fore accept as a boon such fragments of arguments to the contrary as are repro- 
duced in M. Heemsherh’s speech in the Dutch Second Chamber, a reprinted 
Saturday Review article, or as are only quoted to be refuted by the Patent-law 
abolitionists, Mr. Macfie himself included. 

It cannot be denied that the weighty speeches of Sir Roundell Palmer and 
Lord Stanley in the last House of Commons’ debate on the subject have dealt a 
serious blow to the Patent Laws; and yet their arguments simply amounted 
to this—that the present laws are not good, and that, not being able to satisfy 
themselves how they were to be usefully amended, it was better to have none 
atall, This is really a mere confession of impotency, which might apply, in a 
more or less degree, to almost every conceivable human law; since there is 
none without its mischiefs and inconveniences, none which works with unerring 
certainty, none which does not occasionally injure the innocent and favour the 
guilty. It would be impossible to enter here upon a thorough discussion of the 
question. But the burden of proof lies certainly upon the abolitionists, when 
they claim absolute free trade in other people’s inventions, with perhaps, as Mr. 
Macfie himself would have it, but as others declare to be impracticable, State 
rewards for specially valuable discoveries. The progress of civilization has 
hitherto certainly been accompanied with always more persistent efforts to secure 
to inventors the fruits of their skill; and if one small civilized country, Switzer- 
land, has remained content to live on the inventions of other nations, the rule 
of all others lies the other way. 

One singular fallacy may be noticed which frequently lurks under much of 
the argument against patent rights. There can be no monopoly in ideas, it is 
said; the happy thought which amounts to a new discovery is not the inventor’s 
own work, but comes to him. No doubt it does, as well as every faculty and 
gift of his nature. But such thoughts, wherever they grow fruitful, have almost 
necessarily come to the worker; to the man who, throwing himself entirely into 
his work, aiming at its perfection, is thereby enabled to see what other people 
do not see, to profit by that of which others can make no use. You might as 
well say that the tiller of the ground has no right to the water of a spring which 
he has struck in it, to a layer of specially fertile soil, a bed of coprolites perhaps 
which he has discovered, as that the worker has none to these sudden illumina- 
tions or these gradual improvements in his work, which indeed he ‘finds in” 
it, and does not create, but which his industry has led him to, which he alone 
hitherto has known how to profit by. Hence it is that, as Mr. Mundella observed 
in a speech which Mr. Macfie takes good care not to publish, the great bulk of 
useful manufacturing inventions are due to working men, who, in the course of 
constantly repeating one or two processes, come to see precisely that wherein 
they fail, that which is wanting to make them porfect. 

But indeed the proposal as to working-men’s inventions, which forms part of 
Mr. Macfie’s scheme of State rewards in place of Patents, shows sufficiently that 
it is not the working-man’s interest which he has in view. He actually would 
have the certificate under three signatures, which he would require on the re- 
cording of any invention—that it promises to be useful, and is believed to be 
new—to be signed, “if the inventor be an employé,” by ‘his employer!” Is 
he ignorant that many an employer already has claimed tho ‘sole right of 
patenting his workmen’s inventions, under pain of dismissal? Does he not see 
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that such a requirement would give force of law to such a claim? Mr. Macfie 

would have us believe that the repeal of patent rights would set invention free. 

Let him feel assured that any scheme which should legally subject the inventive 

powers of the employed to the greed, or ill-will, or ignorance, or conceit, or 

caprice of their employers—such as the one he proposes—would do more to stifle 

o ti invention than all the worst provisions of all existing patent laws put 
ogether. 

One fact, however, stands out in full relief from his work. With the growth 
of international commerce and communications, the subject of invention, like 
that of nationality, has become essentially international. Any one system of 
patent or no patent laws, universally adopted by all civilized nations, would, 
as an inventor has acknowledged to the writer of tho present notice, be better 
than the present diversity of legislation on the subject. There is matter here 
for the labours of an international diplomatic congress. JML 


Nationality ; or the Law relating to Subjects and Aliens considered with a View to 
Future Legislation, By the Right Hon. SIR ALEX. Cocksurn, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. London: Wiliam Ridgway. 


THE present work has not the elements of vivid interest nor the constitutional 
weight of the Lord Chief Justice’s published Charge to theGrand Jury of Middlesex 
in the case of Nelson and Brand, but it oxhibits all his well-known gifts of style, 
pellucid clearness, and a power of marshalling facts and unfolding conclusions in 
the simplest order, which leads the reader, with the least strain upon the mind 
that the subject admits of, through all its difficulties and confusions, to con- 
clusions which, whether the reader accepts them or not, are in themselves per- 
fectly simple and definite. Those who still entertain the old prejudice that a 
lawyer cannot be a law-reformer, should see in this work how a Lord Chief. 
Justice of England may be found proposing the most radical changes in the law 
which he has to administer. 

Besides an introduction ‘and conclusion, the work consists of six chapters, 
each of them replete with information, on “ Nationality,” “ Naturalization,” 
‘ Expatriation,” “Disputes arising from Conflicting Claims,” “Aliens,” and 
the ‘“‘ Amendment of the Law.” Although Sir Alex. Cockburn in his preface 
might almost lead us to believe that his work is a mere abstract of the evidence 
contained in the Appendix to the Report of the late Royal Commission on the 
Laws of Naturalization and Allegiance, it is in fact a most valuable summary 
of the whole law, both English and foreign, on the subject. His main object, 
as contrasted with the proposals of the Commissioners, is that our old law, which 
makes the locality of birth the primary test of nationality, should be swept 
away, in favour of the continental rulo, which makes it turn upon descent. 
But it will be best to reproduce his conclusions, many of them indeed identical 
with those of tho Commissioners :— 


“1, That under a sound system of international law such a thing as a double 
nationality should not be suffered to exist. j 

“2. That nationality of origin should be derived from descont alone; except in the 
case of children born of foreigners domiciled in the country of such children’s birth— 
in the first generation, on a claim being made within a fixed period after attaining 
majority—in the second, in the absence of a declaration that they desire not to become 
subjects. But in both these instances, in order toavoid the evil of a double nationality, 
the right should be given only where a corresponding law exists in the country of the 
foreign parent. 

«3. That it should be free to every onc to expatriate and denationalizo himself, and 
to transfer his allegianco to another country. : 

“4, That the eftect of nationalization should be to do away altogether with the prior 
nationality. 

“5. That emigration, with the intention of expatriation and of becoming a citizen of 
another state, should have the effect of putting an end to the relation of subject, unless, 
prior to naturalization, ihe party should abandon the intention of becoming naturalized 
in the foreign country, and return to the country of origin with the intention of 
remaining in it, and of resuming the character and status of subject. 

“6. That though prior residence may properly form an element in the consideration 
whether a porson should be admitted to be naturalized, no absolute condition should be 
altached to naturalization, except that of bond fide domicile at the timo of admission. 

«7. That in‘respect of civil rights, with the single exception of the ownership of 
British shipping, for which settled residence, or even a license, should be required, 
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aliens should be placed on the same footing as subjects, without any referenco to the 
principle of reciprocity. 

“8, That asno one should be admitted to be naturalized except such persons as intend 
to settle finally in the country, and to identify themselves with its interests, it is 
advisable to admit the naturalized alien to full political as well as civil rights, on the 
footing of'an ordinary subject, making no distinction between his status as a subject at 
home and abroad. 

“9. That the nationality of the children of a person thus changing his country, if 
born after his naturalization, should follow that of the father. If born before, and 
minors, they should be subjects of the new country, with a right, however, of discleiming 
its citizenship within a given period. If of age, but still forming part of the father's 
family, they should be at liberty, on declaring their desire, to participate in the newly- 
acquired nationality. : 

“10. That the nationality of a married womar should always follow that of the 
husband, whether original or acquired; but on widowhood, a woman should bo 
entitled to resime her original nationality on returning and settling in her former 
country.” 


To discuss fully the pros and cons of even one of the above conclusions would 
transcend the bounds of these notices. One point may, however, be observed : 
if there are such things at all as international questions, surely they are such 
as this book treats off; international, not as between one or two nations singly, 
but as between every nation and every other. Surely, then, if ever there were 
an occasion for really international deliberation—for a truly beneficent congress 
of diplomatists—it is to be found here. Will no Foreign Secretary be sufficiently 
large-minded to initiate sucha gathering? Might not the Swiss Diet, which 
already took so honourable an initiative on the question of relief to the wounded 
in war—of international war-charities—take it also in this? Perhaps ìf such 
a congress were once brought together, it might be found that there are other 
international questions, in nowise affecting the fortunes of empires or the limits 
of states, in nowise mixed up with political strifes and jealousies, but very 
essentially affecting mankind in their every-day social life, which are equally 
ripe for international determination. ` J. M. L. 


VIL—GERMAN AND FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Das Buch vom Grafen Bismarck. Von GEORGE HESEKIEL. In drei Abtheilungen, 
reich illustriré von namhaften Kunstern. IJ. Abtheilung. Bielefeld 
ie Leipzig: Verlag von Velhagen und Klasing. London: Williams and 

orgate. ; 
Tus a at all events, a thoroughly amusing book. At first one reads it with 

a certain sense of shyness, such as might come over a person overhearing what 

ho suspects was not intended for him, or suddenly admitted by mistake into 

some purely family reunion. It is indeed difficult to our English reticence to 
understand that any man, let circumstances have stationed him ever so much 
in the world’s eye, or hardened him to the world’s comment, should consent to 
the publication in his lifetime of his familiar letters to wife and sister. Never- 
theless, since so it is, let us not refuse to enjoy the revelation. Prussia’s great 
statesman, of iron will and unresting activity, comes before us here in his 
private character, and makes the most favourable impression. We get such an 
insight into his love of nature, of simple pleasures, and of family life, as gives 
us a clue to that present lengthy stay of his in “ a dreary nook of Pomerania,” 
which to so many seems to suggest failing powers of body and mind. In this 
second part of the “Book of Bismarck,” now before us, there are plenty of 
anecdotes, tempting us to quote, but how vouch for their authenticity? Tho 
letters affurd more certain data, and we are sure our readers will thank us for 
extracting as many of them as our space allows, and these not such as exhibit 
ihe politician, but the kind husband, brother, and father, who has always time to 
recollect the slightest wishes or interests of those he loves. Here we have him 
exercising his taste in the ordering of a Christmas present. 

Bismarck to his sister, Frau von Arnim :— 

“ Frankfort, 10th December, 1858.—You rightly foresaw, when writing to Johanna, 
that your good-nature would again be taxed with a Christmas commission. I should 
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like to give Johanna a bracelet, and the kind that floats before my fancy is broad, 
smooth, coat-of-mail-like, flexible, made of small square bits of gold put together chess- 
board fashion, without jewels, pure gold, as massive as can be had for about 200 thalors. 
If you meet with another pattern that pleases you better, I have all confidence in your 
taste. Butas to mere fashion, that is no recommendation to me; a thing like this is 
kept longer than fashion endures. Be so good as to address it to Hofrath —— Prussian 
Embassy, with my name in the corner, or the old gentleman will think it is a small 
attention to him.” 


The following is a letter to his wife :— 


“Paris, 1st June, ’62.—To-day I was received by the Emperor, and gave up my 
letters ; his reception of me was friendly ; he looks well, has grown somewhat stouter, 
but by no means heavy or aged as caricatures represent him. The Empress is still one 
of the most beautiful women I know, spite of my Petersburg experience; she has even 
grown handsomer during the last five years. The whole thing was official and solemn, 
Court carriage and master of the ceremonies sent to fetch me. The next time I shall 
have a private audience. I long for business, for I don’t know-what to set about. To-day 
I dined alone; the young gentlemen were out. Rain the whole evening, and I by my- 
self in the house. To whom should I go in the midst of this great Paris? Iam more 
* solitary than you are at Reinfeld, and I sit here like a rat in a deserted building. My 

only amusement has been discharging the cook for excess in his accounts. You know 
my forbearance in that matter, but ——- was a child in comparison! Meanwhile I 
eat at the café. How long this is to last God knows! In eight or ten days I shall 
probably receive a telegraphic summons to Berlin, and then all play is over. If my 
opponents only knew the personal kindness their triumph would do me, and how sin- 
cerely I wish it them! You cannot have a greater dislike to the Wilhelmstrasse than 
I, and were I not convinced that it must be so L would not go. But on plea of ill health 
to leave the king in the lurch I hold for cowardice and disloyalty. . . . . Next summer 
we shall probably spend at Schoenhausen. Hurrah!” 


Here is one other, written a few months later, from Biarritz :— 


” «TJ am sitting in a corner room of the Hôtel de l'Europe with an enchanting view of 
‘the blue sea sending up its white foam to the lighthouse between wonderful rocks. It 
goes against my conscience to see so much beauty without thee! If one could but 
bring thee through the air, I would at once return with thee to St. Sebastian. Imagine 
the Siebengebirge and Drachenfels placed on the coast, near them Ehrenbreitenstein, 
and between the two an arm of the sea, broader than the Rhine, running inland and 
forming a circular bay behind the hills. ‘There one bathes in transparently clear water, 
so salt and dense that one floats without effort, looking through the wide portal of rocks 
towards the sea, or inland where the mountain chain rises ever higher and bluer. The’ 
women of the middle and lower classes are strikingly pretty, sometimes beautiful, the 
men gruff and boorish, and there is an absence of the comforts we are accustomed to. 
The heat is not greater here than there, and I make no grievance of it; indeed, I am 
remarkably well, thank God! The day before yesterday we had such a storm as I 
never saw before. I had to make three separate runs before I could succeed in getting 
up four steps on the pier—bits of stone and half-trees were flying through the air. 
Unfortunately I gave up my place in a sailing-boat to Bayonne, never supposing that 
in the course of a few hours all weuld be calm and bright again. Thus I lost an 
enchanting sail along the coast, had to spend ancther day at St. Sebastian, and came on 
yesterday in ¡the diligence, packed pretty uncomfortably between two comely Spanish 
dames, with whom I could not exchange a word. However they understood so much 
Italian as enabled me to express my satisfaction with their outward appearance. 


‘Untersuchungen zur Kritik des Alten Testaments. Von THEODOR NÖLDEKE. 
Kiel: Schwers’che Buchhundlung. 1869. London: David Nutt. 


THESE “investigations” are supplementary, as the learned author tells us 
in the preface, to his popular work on Old Testament Literature, published last 
year. In the former volume he gave to the public the results of his researches 
into the philology and history of the Old Testament Scriptures; in the present, 
selecting four different subjects, he goes carefully into the details of the research, 
thus giving to scholars an opportunity of following the processes by. which he 
arrived at his former results. The writings of the Old Testament, according to 
the author, as well as those of the New Testament, are purely of human origin, 
and in many portions mythical and unhistorical. We may admire narratives. 
such as those of the Fall, and the Flood, the histories ‘of Abraham and of 
Joseph, but criticism compels us to deny to them an historical character. One 
of the most interesting papers in the book is that entitled ‘“‘ The unhistorical 
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character of the fourteenth chapter of Genesis.” In that chapter Abraham 
appears in the unwonted character of a warrior. This being a somewhat Gentile 
trait—a departure from the usual peaceful nature which we observe in the 
ancestors of the Hebrews—some critics who look upon the surrounding narrativo 
as mythical, have accepted this fourteenth chapter as a piece of genuine history. 
For this reason Néldeke selects it as a subject of investigation, and, after a very 
learned and careful examination of its names and geographical details, he comes 
to the conclusion that it too must be relegated to the region of myth. Thus, he 
says, he takes away the last prop from the view that Abraham is an historical 
personage. 


“ Although,” then he adds, “we have no history in this chapter, it is laid out with 
great aptness, and admirably told. Geographical and historial impossibilities give no 
trouble to an Israelitish reader. The end aimed at, the glorification of the patriarch, is 
reached, and us we must specially recognise, this end is attained without many words, 
almost solely by an enumeration of the surrounding circumstances. This feature 
comes out admirably at the conclusion. The figure of Melchisedek is a grand device.” 


Tho writer would fain have us believe that we shall lose nothing by admitting 
that Abraham is an unhistorical personage. We can admire him as much as 
ever. Certainly, as we admire Theseus and Romulus. But would Abraham 
continue to be a religious power, looked to as a pattern of faith and life, if men 
believed that the narratives of the offering up of Isaac, and of the strife between 
Abraham and Lot’s herdsmen, were nothing but prettily-devised fictions ? 

The other treatises in the book are entitled, “Die s.g. Grundschrift des 
Pentateuchs; Der Landungspunkt Noah’s, and Die Chronologie der Richterzeit.”” 
As Nöldeke is one of the most eminent orientalists of Germany, much may be 
learned from him in philology even by those to whom his view of the Holy 
Scriptures, ‘‘ hat naturlich den Werth eines Curiosums,” as he says of a certain 
opinion of another. We cannot say we altogether admire the spirit of the 
following words in the preface: “I confess my weakness, and that without 
any feelings of shame. I am not specially acquainted with modern exegetical 
literature.” We have been accustomed to admire in German scholars the 
conscientiousness with which they read everything that is published on their 
own subjects, even when it does not seem to promise much light, and we confess 
that we do not like, even in an eminent scholar, this jaunty indifference to 
what has been done by fellow-labourers in the same field. 


Das Wesen der Menschlichen Kopfarbeit, Dargestellt von Einem Handarbeiter. 
Eine abermalige.Kritik der reinen und praktischen Vernunft. , Hamburg: 
Otto Meissner. London: David Nutt. 

Tars little book is, in one respect, a remarkable production. The artisan, or 
hand-worker, as he calls himself here, drops his tools and becomes a worker in 
Metaphysics. And not a bad workman either. He writes in a clear and 
perspicuous style, and if he will not satisfy his reader entirely, he shares in this 
the fate of greater metaphysicians. 

The apology which our tanner (for such is his peculiar handicraft) makes at 
the opening of this unpretending treatise for writing on subjects generally 
reseryed to those who have leisure for much reading as well as much thinking, 
at once predisposes us in his favour. It is full of good sense. It takes a life- 
time to know your Plato and your Aristotle, your Kant and your Hegel; how then 
can an artisan, in such meditative leisure as he may secure for himself, venture 
to deal with their theories and doctrines? ‘The artisan answers that it is by no 
means necessary to know your Plato and your Aristotle, your Kant and your 
Hegel. These and other Bunkers haye lett the impress of their labours in the 
very language and literature that we all speak and read. An intelligent man 
necessarily comes into a certain heritage of thought. Now if it seems laid 
upon him to work out for himself some scheme of things—some philosophy, in 
short—it is a question whether he will not succeed better by attacking his 

roblems at once, with such aid as he may get here and there from books, than 
by commencing with an historical study of the opinions of all eminent philo- 
sophers. By pursuing the latter and more generally-approved method, he may 
exhaust all his energies infa preliminary study, and find himself at last an ablo 
critic of other men’s philosophies, but still unprovided with a philosophy of 
his own. 
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We agree with the writer that he was perfectly justified in making his 
attompt to get, as he says, at some scheme of the universe without an exhaustive 
and historical study of his greater predecessors. It will not be expected that 
‘we should here enter upon a criticism of the scheme he has wrought out for 
himself. We should have to write a pamphlet at least as long as his own. We 
may say that in the great controversy of matorialism or immaterialism he finds 
an escape or a compromise in a certain dualism running through all nature, 
Which it would not be very easy to describe. L. 0. 8. 


Die Admission der Deutschen Reichsstinde zum Westfälischen Iriedenscongresse- 
-Beitrag zur ?Geschichte des Westfälischen Friedens. Von Dr. GEORG 
Stroocert. Kiel: Schwers’sche Buchhandlung. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 

Tue title of this quarto pamphlet, of fifty pages, appears to us sufficiently 
descriptive of its aim and character. It is the contribution of a learned and 
thoughtful mind towards the fuller understanding of an interesting chapter in 
German history. L. C. S. 


Das Leben Jesu dargestellt in XIX. einzelnen Lebensbildern. Hin anthropologischer, 
psychologischer Versuch. Von A. E. LANGE, Oberpfarrer in Altdoebern. 
Kiel: Schwers’che Buchhundlung. 1868. London: David Nutt. 

Tue claim set forth in the title-page of this book to be “an anthropological 
and psychological attempt,” does not convey a correct idea of its character. It 
consists of a series of plain, practical meditations on the Life of our Lord, under 
such headings ‘as, ‘The Seed of the Woman,” ‘‘Immanuel,” ‘Jesus the 
Preacher,” “Jesus the Carer for Souls,” “Jesus the Worker of Wonders,” 
“Jesus the Man of Prayer,” “The Testament of Jesus,” ‘Jesus the High 
Priest.” The author, a pastor in northern Germany, writes from the orthodox 
standpoint, and as he goes along, answers very sensibly and effectively 
some of the more common objections to the Gospel history. The book had its 
origin, as we are told in the preface, in the religious instruction which the 
author has been in the habit of giving in a seminary for the training of 
teachers. It appears to us to be well-suited for its purpose; and we think that 
books of this class might with advantage be multiplied among ourselves, so 
that plain and sensible exposition of the Gospel history and of Christian doctrine, 
along with effective answers to the current objections against them, might be 
placed within easy reach of that numerous and intelligent class who are per- 
plexed by some of those difficulties, but have no time to refer to large and 
learned works. 

The opening sentences of the first meditation will give an idea of the author's 
thoological and religions position :— 


“For the truth of the complete Humanity and complete Divinity of the Lord Jesus 
there is auly one constraining proof. That proof is not furnished by acuteness nor by 
reason, but by the craving of the heart for salvation. And a right understanding of 
Christ’s person is possible only when the heart feels itself in need of redemption. Tho 
satisfying knowledge of Christ is always that of faith, not of reason. He comes with 
the claim to be the Physician of the sick, tho Redeemer of those necding salvation. It 
is only from those who feel that they stand in need of salvation, that he looks for a 
proper knowledge and estimation of his person.” a 


Beobachtungen weber den Homerischen Sprachgebrauch, Von Dr. JOH, CLASSEN. 
Frankfurt, A.M. London: Williams and Norgate. 

Tus is the work of a schoolmaster. It consists of several parts, which had 
been published at different times under the titlo of ‘‘ Homeric Programmes.” 
They are now collected into one volume. It is what we may call a gram- 
matical criticism of peculiarities in Homeric Greok, J. H 


Der Achtzehnte Brumaire des Louis Bonaparte. Von Kart Marx. Zweite 
Ausgabe. Hamburg: Otto Meissner. London: David Nutt. 
SEVENTEEN years ago this pamphlet, which had already appeared in America, 
was offered to an eminently radical German bookseller, who yet repudiated the 
very idea of publishing what was so contrary to the spirit of the time. Now 
we observe that within the last four months it has reached a second edition. 
Written much about the same time as Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Napoleon le Petit,” and 
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Proudhon’s “Coup d'Etat,” the author claims to differ essentially from their 
views. The indignant poet, ho holds, by the very extent of his accusations, 
magnified unduly the personal influence and power of initiative of the one he 
intended to degrade; while Proudhon, in treating the ‘ Coup d'Etat” as the 
result of foregoing historical development, fell into virtually apologizing for the 
actors therein. Whereas the especial aim of the present work was and is, as 
we might anticipate, to prove that to the opposition of classes in France was 
owing that particular concatenation of events and, relations which alone 
rendered it possible for (in the author’s estimation) so mediocre a personage as 
Louis Bonaparte to play so prominent a part. L. 0. S. 


Christus der Herr. Eine biblische studie zur Christologie, Von REINHOLD 
N Kiel: Schwers’che Buchhundlung. 1867. London: David 
utt. 

Tus little book is a Biblical Study on the single word “Lord.” The author 
thinks that the exact significance of this word in Scripture has never been fully 
apprehended by commentators and divines. With true German thoroughness 
he traces its use in the Old Testament and in the New. His conclusion is, that 
as Jesus is the name of the Son of Man, Christ the official name, ‘‘ Lord” is the 
name which properly designates the Son of God, and is equivalent to Jehovah. 
Tho word ‘ Lord” is thus, he maintains, the bond between the Old and the 
New Testament, the radical word of the Bible, and the key to the mystery of 
the Faith. From his view of the word “ Lord” the author finds support for 
the Church doctrine of the Trinity, in which he is an earnest believer. Although 
we fail to see that the author has made a discovery in biblical theology, as he 
imagines, his little work will interest those who have learned to love the task of 
tracking words and ideas through the Scriptures. And if minute Scriptural 
study does sometimes lead to an undue pressing of the meaning of words, it is 
a cra greatly to be preferred to a vague and slovenly exegesis of nee 
volume. . Q. 


Yon der Pilgerfahrt. Dichtungen von Jurros Sruru. Halle: Verlag von G. 
Emil Barthel. London: David Nutt. 

A PRETTILY got up volume of sacred poetry, consisting of hymns, sonnets, and 
epigrams. If there is not much originality about the sonnets and hymns, there 
is graceful versification and tenderly religious feeling, and some of the shorter 
pieces are really felicitous, and succeed in being both terse and musical. We 
commend the book to the attention of the young German student, who will find 
tho whole of it easy to understand, and parts of it pleasant to Sea ‘ 

I’ Art et la Vie de Stendhal. Paris: Germer Bailliére. London: David Nutt. 

“ I SHALL perhaps have some success about 1860 or ’80,” wrote Henri Beyle, 
thirty years ago, to his admirer Balzac. The good-sized volume, the name of 
which heads this notice, and which we find when we come to the end is only 
‘tome premier,” seems an indication that Beyle’s conjecture is about to bo 
justified by facts. In France, from the first, he lived in a kind of clandestine 
celebrity ; his score of books had never, perhaps, less than a score of readers; 
his singular genius and its gift to the world have been studied from various 
points of view by Balzac, Sainte-Beuve, Taine, Caro, H. Blaze do Bury, Prosper 
Mérimée, Louis Veuillot, and others; but we doubt whether many English 
readers know more of Beyle than what may be learnt from Mr. Hayward’s 
article, which appeared several years since in one of our quarterlies; and we 
observed recently that a journal, honourably distinguished amongst English 
journals for the range and accuracy of its information, assured its readers that 
Stendhal was the true name and Beyle the pseudonym. The only success pos- 
sible at any time for Beyle is an exquisite success, rare and delicate plaudits, 
from which no gross food of vanity is obtainable. 

A. biographical chapter, as full as existing materials can make it, is followed 
by a study of Beyle’s tastes and character, his ideas on love and marriage, his 
unmethodized philosophy of human nature and human life. The second volume 
is intended, we believe, to contain a detailed analysis of his works. The chief 
value of the criticism in the volume before us will be found in the sincere effort 
tho author has made to reveal certain common principles which preside over all 
that Boyle has written, certain common ideas which give unity to what seems 
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on a superficial view a pile of atoms come together by chance—art-criticism, 
traveller's notes, psychological studies, biographies, novels, anecdotes, observa- 
-tions on national character, letters, literary Galeria Two things one quickly 
learns about the anonymous author of this ‘* Art and Life of Stendhal ”—first, 
that while he is a painstaking writer, with thoughtful tendencies (no great 
power of thinking), and is not decidedly dull, he is yet not a writer of genius, 
not a critic who is also a creator ; secondly, he is an utilitarian of the straitest 
oes theory, though generous in feeling, and a declared materialist and 
atheist. 

Beyle himself was an atheist, a materialist, an utilitarian, and not an utili- 
tarian of a generous spirit. The life he lived was one of studious self-gratifi- 
cation, preserved by an exquisite intelligence and naturally refined tastes from 
coarseness and dulness. In him co-existed in a singular manner quick feelings, 
and even earnest passions, with a faculty (the exercise of which was irresistible 
with him) of self-observation—self-observation not of the poetical, contempla- 
tive, brooding kind, but keen, incisive, and analytic. By degrees the pains- 
taking pursuit of pleasure, and the vivisection of his own heart, destroyed 
his capacity for simple enjoyment; it required constant nane to elude the 
dogging of his hated enemy, ennui; and, in his carefully calculated enjoyments, 

‘what he longed for most was the drop of chance delight which might fall in, 
but could not be counted on, the delicious imprévu, which, with good luck, was 
to add zest to his foreseen indulgence. . 

Beyle was not an author by profession. He wrote to please himself. Hence 
his perfect frankness, the accent of sincerity in what he says, each word lying 
close to his own life. To write was as much a habit with him as to smoke, and 
he no more wrote his chapter than he smoked his cigar to- please the public. 
= Je dirai ce que je pense, moi, et-non pas ce qu'on pense,” and what he had to 
say he said in the easiest, most natural way. . : 

Boyle's personal qualities make him one of the most remarkable French 
writers of the present century. M. Taine. has even called him “le plus grand 
sychologue du siécle, et des siécles précédents.” In the general movement of 
terature he will be remembered in two ways. First, as a brilliant volunteer 
on the Romantic side, in the wars of the Romantic and Classical schools about 
1830. Beyle occupied an exceptional position as a Romanticist who disowned the 
new philosophy, the spiritual eclecticism of Cousin and Jouffroy; he attached 
himself entirely to the eighteenth century, to Cabanis, and Helvetius, and, 
denying the existence of any such thing as ‘‘the beautiful,” the principle of 
his Romanticism was simply that every age has a right to express in art that 
which is agreeable to itself. But Beyle has a more important placein the move- 
ment of thought than any his literary polemics could entitle him to. He must 
be looked upon as affording the first admirable example of the use of that 
historical method of art criticism which endeavours to connect the work of 
each artist with the ensemble of his surroundings, the ideas, tastes, feelings, 
fashion of life, manners, in a word, the total civilization of his time, and 
to explain the former by the latter. Thus Stendhal is unquestionably the 
true predecessor and master of M. Taine. M. Taine has erected into a system - 
what Stendhal practised in an informal, half-negligent way, as if for his own 
pleasure. M. Taine is the Professor of the School of the Fine Arts; Stendhal 
was the man of the world, the man of esprit, the recorder of a hundred 
anecdotes, illustrating his subject now on this side, now on that, anecdotes 
brimful of suggestion, and matter for meditation. The respective merits of 
master and pupil are well indicated by the writer of this“ Art and Life of 

Stendhal :”— 

“ Si donc, M. Taine l'emporte évidemment par la méthode et par l'ampleur, par la 
talent d’ écrire, et la rhétorique nécessaire; par ce qu'il entre de métier dans le talent 
le plus sincère et le plus spontané, Stendhal prend sa revanche par son habitude du 
monde, par son observation directe, sa connaissance des femmes et de la société, talents 
utiles sous leur apparence frivole, et qui sont peut-être le côté faible de M. Taine, trop 
tôt et trop exclusivement enfermé dans son cabinet d’études, avec sa science, ses 
recherches multiples et ses bouquins.” 

The author of “ L Art et la Vie de Stendhal” announces works about to appear 
on Montaigne, Saint Evremond, Vauvenargues, Diderot, and Sainte-Beuve. 





TROY AND HOMER. 


A History of Grecee. By GEORGE GROTE, F.R.S. In 8 Volumes, 
New Edition. Vol I. London: Longmans. 1862. 


A PERPETUAL interest is attached fo the names of Troy and 

Homer, not only because the Homeric poems are the sources of 
all literature, but because they involve some very curious problems, 
which, in all points, we can hardly expect to find solved. 

In the first place, modern scepticism compels those who are 
interested in such matters to reconsider the question, was there such 
a city as Troy? or, if not, how did the belief in it arise? It is 
evident that the author of the Iliad, whether a native of one of the 
islands of the Ægean Sea, or of the neighbouring coast of Asia 
Minor, was perfectly familiar with the Troad; his minute local 
knowledge is so obvious and indisputable, that it seems needless to 
bring proofs of it: is it credible, it may be asked, that if, for poetical 
purposes, he wished to invent a fabulous city, he would have placed 
the site almost at his own door, and amongst his own immediate 
neighbours, who could not have been induced to adopt even a quasi- 
belief in its imaginary existence, in contradiction to their own 
experience and that of their ancestors ? 

It should be remembered that the belief in Troy must have been 
antecedent to Homer. Throughout the Homeric poems it is every- 
where assumed as a matter familiar to all; nowhere is any effort 
made to prove it.. The poet evidently must have considered all proof 
superfluous. He begins very late in the siege, and in the tone of one 
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speaking on subjects well known to all who heard him. He may be 
the adapter, but he is obviously not the author, of the tale of Troy. 
As it is said in Iliad ii. 486, “ We hear the fame thereof alone; we 
know nothing.” He told to others what he had heard himself. If, 
then, the belief in Troy was pre-Homeric, whence did it arise? The 
plain answer is, because there was once sucha city. The belief in 
Troy, universal among the Greeks and antecedent to Homer, is quite 
unaccountable on the mythic hypothesis. 

Italian poetry will furnish us with a parallel case. The fabu- 
lous invasion of France by the Saracens, the great subject of the 
poems of Pulci, Boiardo, and Ariosto, is based upon a real fact, the 
actual invasion of France by the Saracens, and their defeat before 
Tours by Charles Martel. On the othor hand, the siege of Albracca, 
in the “Orlando Innamorato,” is wholly fabulous; but Albracca is 
supposed to be very far off. 

The inference is that a poet, when speaking of remote countries, 

will give the reins to his imagination, as we see in the Odyssey; but 
that, in speaking of his own neighbourhood, he will naturally base 
his poetry on a real fact. 
- The allusion to the reign of Æneas, “and of his sons’ sons over 
the Trojans,’ in Iliad xx. 307, is evidently not mythical but 
historical; the poet would not have spoken in such terms of a fabulous 
reign over a fabulous people. 

We are probably not warranted in inferring more from Homer 
than. that there was such a city as Troy besieged in very early times 
by the Greeks; the causes of the war and the incidents of the siege 
are wrapped in a cloud of fable which it is hopeless now to pierce; 
and even those who contend for this slender basis of fact expose 
themselves to a series of questions more easily evaded than answered. 
It may be asked, is it not arbitrary to contend for the reality of Troy, 
and at the same time to concede that the war of the Seven against 
Thebes, the expedition of the Argonauts, the exploits of Hercules, 
Theseus, and others, are either fabulous, or so hopelessly involved in 
fable, that no residuum of truth can be discovered? The answer is, 
that the terms of the supposed concession are somewhat too wide, and 
that the difficulty of detecting any element of truth in very early 
traditions depends partly on the infusion of the marvellous in the in- 
cidents related, and partly on the degrec of antiquity assigned to them, 
rendering their preservation by memory more difficult. Traditions 
are not necessarily to be rejected because we find in them a mixture 
of truth and falsehood. The incidents related in the Iliad by Phoenix 
and Nestor, which have an air of truth about them, and which it 
was not worth the poet’s while to invent, are not to be assumed as 
false because what we are told in another place is so—namely, 
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that the horse Xanthus spoke to Achilles. Not only in early poetry, 
but in history, long after the Homeric age, and professing to be 
accurate, we find that the possible and impossible were very imper- 
fectly distinguished, The war of Troy is more credible than any 
other of the heroic legends of Greece, because it is the latest in point 
of time, the most deeply rooted in the national belief, not invented 
by Homer, but obviously assumed by him, in a poem intended for 
men who lived in the country where the city stood, to be a well- 
known and familiar fact. 

But whatsoever the fame of the town Troy, still more famous 
is the man Homer; who, or what was he? isa question asked now 
with unabated interest after a lapse of almost three thousand years. 
It would seem that the Homer of the Iliad, from his evident 
familiarity with the Troad, must have been either an Asiatic or a 
Chian Greek, and the chief reason for calling him Chian is probably 
the well-known line quoted from the Hymn to Apollo by Thucy- 
dides :— 

“ The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.” 


But was there one Homer or many? Modern criticism seems 
inclined to maintain that the Iliad was the work of nobody in par- 
‘ticular, but came together by a sort of fortuitous concurrence of 
poetical atoms! _ The hypothesis, however, that there were almost as 
many Homers as there were kings of France of the name of Louis, 
has its difficulties. The author of the Iliad was a poet of the highest 
order. If we suppose that the poem, like a modern review or maga- 
zine, was the work of many contributors, it is rather incredible that 
there should have been many more poets of the highest rank in one 
small country, in the ninth century before the Christian era, than all 
ages and countries have produced since. For the author of the [iad 
has but two rivals in all uninspired literature—Dante and Shak- 
speare ; both so different that they can hardly be compared either 
with him or with each other, and in his own peculiar walk of epic 
poetry he is still unequalled. That there were many Homers is an 
assumption incapable of proof, and a hasty inference from some 
anomalies in the structure of the poem, which, under the circum- 
stances, were to be expected, if not inevitable; but it is not, there- 
fore, necessary to maintain the opposite extreme—that every line in 
the Iliad was composed by one author. 

Herodotus has no notion of a multitude of Homers. He says 
(ii. 58) that Homer and Hesiod lived four hundred years before his 
own time, and it is quite possible that tradition might ascend so far 
with tolerable accuracy. It is useless to reject the testimony of 
Herodotus, since we have nothing better to substitute for it, and 
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beyond it we can hope to ascertain nothing about Homer but what 
we can collect from the poems which bear his name. 

Mr. Grote concedes that the Odyssey bears the impress of one 
mind. Though it cannot be contended that either of the two poems 
is free from omissions and interpolations, no one can point them all 
out with certainty. Is the Iliad, in the main, the work of one man? 
Before endeavouring to answer this question, it will be convenient to 
consider whether writing was known or not to the author or authors 

‘of the two poems. The Iliad and Odyssey contain a very complete 
picture of.patriarchal life, both in peace and war; if the art of 
writing was thon known, how does it happen that there is nó distinct 
reference toit in either poem ? The famous passage in Il. vi. 168—69, 
evidently refers to symbolical drawings rather than to letters. Again, 
in Od. viii. 168, the supercargo of a ship is called the “rememberer 
of the cargo;” a further proof that letters were not then known, 
otherwise the cargo of a ship would naturally have been, written 
down. The negative evidence in the two poems, the absence of any 
distinct allusion to writing in one who alluded to every “ phase of 
many-coloured life” with which he was acquainted, is too strong to 
be overcome. Still the question is not free from-difficulties. Egyptian 
scholars say that there are manuscripts of papyri in the British 
Museum several centuries older than Homer, and the fac-similes 
prove that the caligraphy is of singular beauty, yet Egypt was 
known to the poet. Menelaus is said in the Odyssey to have visited 
Egypt, and in Il. ix. 382, there is a very distinct allusion to the 
Egyptian Thebes. It is strange that Homer should havé known 
nothing of Egyptian writing, still stranger that the Greeks should 
have continued ignorant of it for so many centuries, and that when, 
at length, letters were introduced into Greece, they should have been 
derived, as their forms prave, not from Egypt, but from Phoenicia. 

In the consideration of many archaic questions, we have to decide 
between contending difficulties, but the evidence preponderates on 
the side that writing was unknown to Homer and to the Greeks of 
his time. If this be so, it follows that the Homeric poems must 
have been preserved for a considerable period, perhaps two or three 
centuries, by memory alone. This is possible. In ancient times 
men’s minds were not distracted as they are now by a multitude of 
objects, and even now an intelligent lad of seventeen or eighteen, 
familiar with Greek, might probably learn the Iliad and Odyssey by 
heart in a year, if he gave himself uninterruptedly to the work. 
Such a task would have been light to Porson or Macaulay. But if 
the two poems remained long unwritten, and were transmitted from 
generation to generation by oral tradition alone, some inconsistencies, 
or examples of what Horace calls “incuria,” are natural and to be 
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expected, and are of no weight against single authorship. Neither 
are we justified in imputing such inconsistencies to the defective 
memories only of the successive reciters or Homeride. In poems 
composed to .be recited the same minute accuracy would not be 
required as in poems written to be read and criticised. If the poet 
could succeed in interesting his hearers, and in arousing their 
sympathies, he might feel sure that their memories would not dwell 
too minutely on petty details. Further, he might himself, in the 
ardour of composition, and with no record to refer to, say something 
not quite consistent with what he had said previously; or, still more 
easily, omit some link necessary in the course of his poem, to connect 
the present with the past. All things considered, the wonder is, not 
that the instances of “incuria” in the Iliad should be so many, but 
that they should be so few. 

That the Iliad and Odyssey were composed by different authors is 
a critical question raised in ancient times, and not yet satisfactorily 
solved. Mr. Grote states the arguments well and with great fairness, 
vol. i. 575—76—77. The “separators” have to meet the difficulty 
that two such poets as the authors of the Hiad and Odyssey must 
have lived so nearly at the same time—an assumption at variance 
with the economy of nature in these matters; and also the fact that 
the name of the author of the Odyssey, if he be distinct from the 
author of the Iliad, has not been preserved to us, although we have 
the names of many of the cyclic poets whose works are lost. 

Some differences in the mythology of the Iliad and Odyssey have 
been advanced as proofs of a divided authorship. It is necessary, 
however, that such differences should not be taken from a passage in 
the Odyssey supposed with good reason to be spurious, as the episode 
of Arés and Aphrodités in the song of Demodocus. Even Henry 
Coleridge has made this oversight. 

In the Iliad, Charis is the wife of Hephestos, Il. xviii. 882; in 
the Odyssey, Aphrodité, but only in the song of Demodocus—nowhere 
else. There is, however, a certain difference in the style of the two 
poems which constitutes a more solid ground than mythological 
variations for the supposition that they were the work of two authors. 
The Odyssey, as a whole, wants that impetuous energy which cha- 
racterises the Iliad beyond all other poems. But it may be replied 
that the subject of the Odyssey, not being almost perpetual battle, 
did not demand the same fire and impetuosity as the Iliad; in fact, 
that these characteristics would have been out of place in the more 
peaceful poem; and it may be added that, in the Odyssey, where 
rapidity and energy are required, as in the short address in which 
Ulysses declares himself to the suitors, the Iliad is fully equalled. 
But in the Odyssey such passages are comparatively few, as they 
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are not in harmony with the design of a poem of adventure and rural 
life. But there is a charm in the Odyssey, and a degree of sweetness 
and grace in its pictures of patriarchal times, hardly less admirable 
in their way than the uninterrupted power of the Iliad. We ask in 
vain who was the author, if his name was not Homer? For it 
seems to be established that nearly the whole poem was the work 
of one hand. We have not the data necessary for determining 
with certainty this old problem of the “ separators,” and it is far 
better to rest in doubt than to be driven, through impatience of it, 
to the use of disingenuous arguments in any literary or historical 
question. _ 

But the most interesting of Homeric problems is still to be con- 
sidered. Is the Iliad, in the main, the work of one man? Mr. 
Grote contends that the poem originally consisted of an Iliad and an 
Achilléis, tacked together, no one knows when or by whom. It 
may be granted that the entire poem might have been .called 
Achilléis with perfect propriety ; but, as far as we know, it never 
was so called in ancient times. The question is, are two or more 
distinct hands apparent in the poem with distinct objects, or is it 
characterised by unity of structure? The subject of the poem is the 
wrath’ of Achilles; that we are told in the first line: but is it the 
only subject? Surely not. The feelings of the author are every- 
where intensely Greek. He can never bear that a Greek should be 
killed or wounded without immediately killing or wounding a Trojan 
by way of compensation, even when his countrymen are most severely 
pressed. And this remark applies to every part of the Iliad alike; 
it may be broken up into any number of parts, with a love of guessing, 
and an ‘indifference to evidence, even hyper-Teutonic, yet the con- 
stant anxiety of the poet for the honour of the Greeks will be at least 
as apparent as his anxiety for the honour of Achilles. In fact, it is 
plain that the poet has proposed to himself a double object—the 
vindication of the honour of the great traditional hero of his nation 
before Troy, Achilles, consistently with the maintenance of the 
honour of the Greeks. If we bear this in mind, the whole structure 
of the poem becomes simple and intelligible, and the inconsistencies 
alleged comparatively trivial, when it is remembered that the poem 
was never written by the author, and must have been handed down 
for centuries by oral tradition alone. To expect minute consistency, 
‘under such circumstances, is idle and hypercritical. For instance, 
the unconscionable amount of ,work which the poet has assigned to 
a single day—from the commencement of Iliad xi. to the 239th 
verse of Iliad xviiii—may be called a defect in the structure of the 
poem. The answer is, either that a few lines, mentioning the close 
of one day and the beginning of another, have fallen out more than 
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once in the narrative of so many events, or that the poet intentionally 
compressed these events within an inadequate number of hours, in 
order that the triumph of the Trojans might be as short as possible. 
It could not, indeed, according to our text, have lasted more than a 
few minutes. We have a long story by Nestor, even Zeus himself 
deceived, that the poet may escape from a portion of his subject, 
necessary, but extremely distasteful, both to himself and also, doubt- 
less, to his hearers. 

Mr. Grote observes that the petition of Thetis to Zeus in the first 
book, that Achilles may be honoured at the cost of the Greeks, 
though granted, is delayed. A similar delay, however, in the 
exccution of the purposes of Zeus is observable at the beginning 
of the Odyssey. There is no ground in either case for the assumption 
that there were two or more distinct authors of either poem. Mr. 
‘Grote has himself very satisfactorily disposed of the objections on 
this head to the unity of the Odyssey, pp. 547—48. As to the 
Iliad, the poet was evidently anxious to show that the Greeks, with- 
out Achilles, were more than a match for the Trojans, as long as 
Zeus remained impartial. In conformity, however, with the double 
design already referred to, the absence of Achilles from the battle 
is expressly mentioned in all the early books of the Iliad which Mr. 
Grote supposes to have formed part of a distinct poem, except the 
third, which contains only 461 lines. 

The allusions to Achilles in the second, fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh books, are quite numerous enough to keep the chief hero 
constantly before the minds of the poet’s hearers. I]. ii. 289-42, 
674, 769—79, 875;. iv. 512;°v. 788; vi. 98—9, 414—28; vii.. 
228—30. Thersites, in the second book, repeats a line whieh 
Achilles himself had used in his quarrel with Agamemnon, Tl. i. 232. 
These allusions are surely more than sufficient to counterbalance the 
absence of any mention of Achilles in the third book. Ho is not 
alluded to in the view from the walls; but neither is Diomed, who 
was just about to distinguish himself eminently. Shakspeare’s rule, 
“ Omittance is no quittance,” must be constantly borne in mind, if 
we would avoid hypercriticism. We are not to suppose that Zeus 
has entircly forgotten Achilles, because he does not refer to him at 
the beginning of the fourth book. That Priam should not have 
known by sight the chief leaders of the Greeks, until they were 
pointed out to him from the.walls, in the third book, is a point easily 
explained, if we suppose the Greeks to have been long occupied in 
reducing the neighbouring cities, and not to have actually besieged 
‘Troy until late in the war. 

In the third book the poet eagerly pursues his design of manifest- 
ing the great superiority of the Greeks to the Trojans, as long as 
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Zeus remains impartial. He naturally desires, in the first place, that ` 
Menelaus, for whose sake the war was undertaken, should be 

respected, and accordingly, Paris, the rival of Menelaus, suffers at 

his hands the most shameful defeat in the whole poem. Afterwards, 

Diomed defeats the whole Trojan army, and wounds and drives off 

the field two of the deities who support the Trojans, Aphrodité and 

Arés, Hector, indeed, challenges any Greek to single combat, and, 

at first, all hesitate to meet him. Soon, however, Ajax does meet 
him, and obtains some advantage. Yet, in the eleventh book, Hector 

is ordered by Zeus, 185—94, to avoid Agamemnon, apparently 

because the king was more than a match for him; and the Trojans 

only succeed, in the eighth book, by the-direct interference of Zeus ; 

and afterwards, because three of the leading heroes—Agamemnon, 

Diomed, and Ulysses—are all wounded, and obliged to leave the 

field: Further, under all disadvantages, the Greeks are able some- 

times to repulse the Trojans, “above,” or against “fate.” This is 

never said of the Trojans. The poet strives everywhere to exalt his 

country’s martial glory. 

An argument for a plurality of Homers, has been derived from 
those passages of the Iliad called the “aristeia,” or prowess of a > 
particular hero, as of Diomed or Agamemnon. ` It has been supposed 
that the rhapsodies, which originally recorded such isolated feats, 
were tacked together to form an entire poem. This hypothesis, how- 
ever, is quite unsupported by evidence, and the feats, moreover, are 
not isolated, but serve to promote the object of the ‘poem, and to 
vindicate Greek honour. These assumed episodes could not be torn 
out of the Iliad without leaving a gap which would be sensibly felt. 
Further, the chief heroes before Troy are traditional heroes; they 
do not bélong to the States most eminent in the historical period. 
The country of Achilles--Pthia—was always obscure; and that of 
Ajax-—Salamis—derived its lustre from its connection with Athens. 
Neither of these heroes has an “aristeia,” so called, yet they are 
the most distinguished of all the Greeks, the two who pitched their 
tents, one on the extreme right, and the other on the extreme left 
of the army, “trusting in their manhood and the strength of their 
hands.” Diomed, who led the Argives, is indeed called “ the bravest 
of the Greeks ;” but poets are fond of superlatives, and the term is | 
not to be accepted without some qualification. Thus Ariosto calls 
Rodomonte and Mandricardo— 


“I due Pagan, senza pari al mondo,” 
yet both are killed successively in single combat by Ruggiero. 


If no special reason can be given why certain heroes are more dis- 
tinguished than others in the Diad, the natural conclusion is that 
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such was the original tradition, some proof of the antiquity of the 
poem, if not of the unity of its author. 

It may be asked, what amount of “incuria,” or negligence, is 
sufficient to prove that the passages in conflict must have been 
composed by distinct authors? It is so hard for us, habituated to 
a written literature and a refined age, to enter fully into the objects 
of the author of the Iliad, and the composition and preservation of 
the poem, that it may be doubted whether modern criticism can fairly 
answer the question. The poet, probably, cared little for incon- 
sistencies which seem material to us, nor did his hearers, as long as 
they were excited and interested. Thus Diomed, after wounding 
two gods in the fifth book, says in the sixth, v. 129, that he “ would 
not fight with the celestial gods.” Yet it would be a rash and hasty 
inference to assume therefore that the fifth and sixth books could 
not have been composed by the same man. It may be said that 
Diomed, in the fifth book, attacked gods at the express instigation 
of Athené, and that in the sixth he is limiting himself to cases when 
there was no such divine command. But if the latter passage be 
an “incuria” pure and simple, is it therefore not Homeric? Does 
any commentator on Shakspeare affect to say that Hamlet’s famous 

soliloquy is spurious because he speaks of— 

f “ That undiscover'd country, from whose bourne 

a No traveller returns ;” 
when he had himself just before seen and talked with such a 
traveller? Shakspeare would probably have given reasons to dis- 
prove an apparent inconsistency; and so might Homer. 

But the most striking example of “ incuria ” in the whole Iliad is, 
perhaps, the dream which Zeus sends to deceive Agamemnon at the 
beginning of the second book. This dream, personified, falsely 
promises that Agamemnon shall immediately take Troy, in order 
that he may be defeated for the honour of Achilles. The object of 
Zeus, however, is not fulfilled. Agamemnon, though he tells the 
dream in council, does not act upon it; and, in the first instance, 
the Trojans are defeated, not the Greeks. The dream, in fact, leads 
to nothing. Mr. Grote thinks that it has fallen out of its proper 
place, and should have been inserted at the beginning of the eighth 
book, where it would be to the purpose. It may well be, and it is, 
the most natural conclusion that, in this instance, we have not the 
text of the poem in its original state, but we are not therefore 
warranted in making any violent change in the text, without evidence, 
on mere hypothesis. Ingenious conjectures, such as this of Mr. 
Grote, may be made in a note, but the great monuments of ancient 
literature ought to be transmitted in their integrity to posterity. 

The wall to defend the Greek ships is built at the close of the 
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` seventh book, and before the defeat of the Greeks, apparently because 
it suited the poet that it should be built then, as the Greeks would. 
want shelter after their defeat the nextday. It is building upon sand 
to infer, from such an incident, that the seventh and eighth books 
must hare been the work of different men. The wall was wanted, 
and therefore, to be provided ; the hearers of a rhapsodist would not 
inquire very carefully whether the passago in which the building of 
the wall was mentioned was the fittest possible for its construction. 

But the ninth book, which seems to be essential to the structure of 
the poem, is the main object of Mr. Grote’s attack, pp. 557-—58—69. 

The fruitless embassy to Achilles may be inferred to have formed 
a part of the author’s original plan from the oath which the insulted 
hero takes not to assist the Greeks, in Il i. 2389—40. Agamemnon 
was to ‘be humbled by suing for help from Achilles in vain’; but 
Agamemnon is not humbled if he does not ask Achilles for help, and 
if Achilles returns to the war for an object of his own—to revenge 
the death of Patroclus. Without the ninth book the character of 
Achilles would be imperfectly developed. His strength and activity 
are represented as superhuman, and so also are his pride and arro- 
- gance. The poet probably saw, and intended that others should see, 
that such pride and such arrogance were the natural consequence of 
so many gifts accumulated upon a single man. Achilles, in fact, 
calls down upon himself, by his relentless pride and vindictive satis- 
faction at the defeat of his countrymen, a divine Nemesis, and he is 
punished by the death of Patroclus. If the ninth book were omitted, 
it might be said that the greater and more offensive pride was that 
of Agamemnon, who had done the wrong, saw his army defeated in 
consequence, and yet never offered to make amends ; and so the death 
of Patroclus would be without a special cause. Weare not expressly 
told in the Iliad that the vindictive pride of Achilles is punished by 
the death of Patroclus, but we find in the twenty-fourth book that 
when, in the spirit displayed in the ninth book, he continues his 
insults to the dead body of Hector, the gods are at length offended, 
and a message is sent to Achilles by his mother to warn him to 
desist, and to allow the body to be ransomed. It would seem that 
in Achilles the poet intended to drawa nature noble and heroic, but’ 
almost destitute of self-control. By the death of Patroclus he is 
forced to subdue his anger against Agamemnon, but it is only because 
one passion obtains the mastery over another, the forbearance which 
he is invited to show in the twenty-fourth book is the only occasion 
when Achilles conquers himself, and abandons his savage purpose, 
that the corpse of Hector should be eaten by dogs and vultures; and 
with this somewhat softened impression of the principal character, 
and the funeral of Hector, the poem most fitly concludes. 
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As to the excellence of the ninth book there can be no question. 
There is no more characteristic speech of Achilles in the whole Iliad 
than that in which he refuses Agamemnon’s offers. The reproof to 
Phenix that he does not make his friend’s enemy his own, is a touch 
of nature truly Homeric. It is observable also that the bluntness of 
Ajax extorts something more from Achilles than the eloquence of 
Ulysses. He does give Ajax an implied promise of help when the 
ships are in flames. And it is natural to interpret his words in 
U. xvi. 61, as a reference to this quasi-promise. Further, the very 
striking passage on sacrifice and prayer in the ninth book, 499 et seq., 
will not be lightly rejected as spurious by any lover of Homer, nor 
will the very beautiful use which Plato has made in the “ Crito” of the 
368rd line in the same book be easily forgotten by those who love 
the memory of Socrates. N 

The objections of Mr. Grote to the ninth book may be answered 
by the principle, “omittance is no quittance,” with a critical appli- 
cation not intended by Shakspeare; or by treating them as cxamples 
of Homeric “incuria ” not greater than some already noted. 

1. Mr. Grote thinks that the words of Achilles to Patroclus in the 
eleventh book, 609, “ Now I think that the Greeks will stand begging 
about my knees,” imply that no embassy had been previously sent 
to him; and he quotes the remark of Heyne, “Did the arrogant 
man expect that another embassy would be sent to him?” The 
question is, are the words natural on the supposition that an embassy 
had been sent already? Achilles speaks in exultation at the diff- 
culties of the Greeks through his absence, not with any very definite 
expectation of what they would do. The words are quite consistent 
with the embassy; “If they begged for my help yesterday, much 
more will they do so now.” The language and the feeling are not 
unlike that of the best bat in a school, sulky for some reason, who 
knows that a good eleven cannot be made up without him, who has 
been asked already to play and refused, and who yet expects to be 
asked again. 

2. The speech of Poseidén, Il. xiii. 115, contains no reference to 
the embassy, but may be explained on the principle that “omittance 
is no quittance ;” or if it is an “incuria,” it is a smaller one than 
that of Diomed, already mentioned, who declares that he would not 
fight with gods, when he had just before wounded two. 

3. That there should be no very distinct allusion to the embassy 
in the conversation of Achilles and Patroclus at the beginning of the 
sixteenth book is remarkable, but inconclusive. Homer, and other 
ancient writers, do not always say what we should expect them to 
say, nor when. If, however, we attend to the simple construction of 
the poet’s words it would seem that there is an allusion to the 
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embassy in the lines 61, 62, 68. To avoid such an allusion, the 
scholiast, Heyne, and Mr. Grote would have us construe “I said” 
as equivalent to “I intended,” “not as referring to any express 
antecedent declaration.” It may be presumptuous to differ from 
such authorities, but it is clear that they do not take the Forigu 
meaning of the passage. 

4. Mr. Grote’s fourth objection to the ninth book depends upon two 
lines in the sixteenth—the 85th and 86th—-which may be omitted 
without any injury to the sense, and which, if retained, are only 
examples of the inconclusive character of the “ omittance quittance ” 
argument above noticed. 

The following is Mr. Grote’s translation of this passage, with the 
‘two lines omitted: “ Obey my words, so. that you may procure for 
me honour and glory; when you have driven back the Trojans from 
the ships, come back again.” If the Iliad was handed down for 
centuries by oral tradition alone, there must have been omissions in 
the text as well as additions to it, and it is too much to ask us to 
reject a whole book, because there are subsequent passages which 
seem, and only seem, to imply that it was not always present to the 
poet’s mind. 

5. Mr. Grote’s arguments against the ninth book imply that if it 
be genuine the humiliation of Agamemnon therein displayed was 
sufficient. Homer, however, may have thought otherwise. If that 
book be genuine, he has shown that superhuman arrogance, with 
every possible advantage of nature and of circumstance, punishes 
itself. 

6. It is only natural that the embassy to Achilles should not 
occupy the prominent place Mr. Grote thinks it ought to have 
occupied in the narrative of the reconciliation with Agamemnon. 
The subject was distasteful to both the chiefs. Achilles had lost his 
friend, and Agamemnon had been defeated. The allusions to the 
quarrel are as brief as they can well be, for neither hero could feel 
much satisfaction in dwelling upon it. Achilles, indeed, had gained 
glory, but the life of his best friend was too dear a price to pay for 
it. Mr. Grote will have it that the four allusions to the embassy in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth books are all spurious. But any 
hypothesis may be maintained by sueh assumptions. . The words of 
Achilles in the nineteenth book, 147—48, show that the thought 
of getting all he could was not exactly uppermost in his mind. It is 
hypercritical to force the word xfs, “ yesterday,” Il xix. 141, into 
an argument against the ninth book. Poets are not bound on all 
occasions to use such words as literally as lawyers. Literally, no 
man can have more than one yesterday, yet Shakspeare speaks of 
“all our yesterdays.” 
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7. Mr. Grote thinks that the indignity originally offered by Aga- 
memnon to Achilles is sufficiently avenged at the close of the eighth 
book. But Homer may have thought that to accept the amends offered 
in the ninth book would have been inconsistent with the unrelenting 
character he has drawn. That Achilles did not take a mercantile view 
of his own interest is, no doubt, true enough. But Homer, probably, 
never intended that he should. Poetry dwells much upon human 
feelings and passions, and the miseries which follow from their 
uncontrolled indulgence, but little on men’s interests. ` If Achilles 
and Agamemnon had been uniformly prudent, and consequently 
prosperous, there would have been no Iliad; just as if Lear or 
Othello had exercised ordinary discretion there could have been no 
tragedy in either case. The mind is “ purified by terror and pity,” 
not by listening to examples of successful prudence. 

The inference from these remarks is that the embassy to Achilles 
in the ninth book is an integral and essential part of the Iliad; and 
it is, further, hard to believe that so very remarkable a character as 
the Homeric Achilles could have been supported with such striking 
consistency by different authors. We know that Sophocles failed to 
maintain the character of the Homeric Ulysses. Great poet as he 
was, he is not even consistent with himself in this respect, for the 
Ulysses of the Philoctetes is baser than the Ulysses of the Ajax. 
It is reasonable to conclude that a given poem is the work of a single 
author if we observe throughout traces of the same design, the same 
style and execution, and a consistent development of the same 
characters. And so much may surely be said of the Iliad. 

That there must be some interpolations and omissions in the poem 
as we have it, is inevitable from the very nature of the case; but 
internal evidence alone is not sufficient to enable us to point out with 
certainty what these are. There is, perhaps, no passage of any 
considerable length so probably spurious as the tenth book, or adven- 
ture of Dolon, but we can only object to it on internal evidence. 
Following, as it does, the embassy to Achilles, it assigns too much 
work to a single night; if is never alluded to in the poem, either 
before or after the tenth book, and although the chief incident, the 
slaughter of Rhesus and capture of his horses, is in itself important, 
it is fruitless, and leads to nothing. The Doloneia contains no 
striking passage, though it may be hard to detect any very decided 
inequality of execution, and its unmitigated ferocity leaves an 
unpleasing impression on the mind. A post-Homeric rhapsodist 
might easily be tempted to aim at novelty by introducing a night 
adventure, which formed no part of the original design, as we may 
infer from the ease with which it can be torn from the context. 

But whatsoever may be said against the genuineness of the 
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Doloneia, the later books of the:Iliad, as far as the death of Hector, 
are obviously necessary to complete the poem, and prove the 
unequalled prowess of Achilles. This prowess, indeed, is so extrava- 
gantly exaggerated, that it must have destroyed the interest of the 
Iliad if it had come earlier. Achilles slaughters the Trojans almost. 
without resistance, as if they were a flock of sheep. This exaggera- 
tion of the strength and feats of individual heroes has infected epic 
poetry and romance ever since. Lucan was the first, whose writings 
have come down to us, to write a poem of an epic character on 
principles more nearly approaching actual life. , His own originality 
and. good sense led him to perceive the absurdity of making Cæsar, 
whose death was so recent, a conventional hero, slaying thousands 
with his own hand at Pharsalia. Lucan is satisfied with ascribing: 
great results to the general’s presence, not to his sword,— 

“í Quicunque vagatur, 

¥ & + * 
Nox ingens scelerum et cædes oriuntur, ot instar 
Immense vocis gemitus, et pondere lapsi 

i Pectoris arma sonant, confractique ensibus enses.” 

Tt is probable, however, that the hearers of the Greek rhapsodists, 
like the hearers of the bards and minstrels of the Middle Ages, 
preferred to be told that their favourite heroes were irresistible. 
Homer followed the poetical instinct when, on certain points, faithful 
as he was to nature on others, he “ presented the shows of things to 
the desires of the mind.” * The exaggeration of the feats of indivi- 
dual heroes in Homer is even less excusable than in the romances of 
chivalry, for the excellence of the medieval knight’s armour gave 
him an artificial superiority over the common soldier which the 
Homeric hero does not appear to have possessed. Although the 
armour of Achilles was the work of a god, it did not cover his whole 
body. Agenor observes (Il. xxi. 568), that “this man’s flesh is 
vulnerable,” and, in fact, he had been slightly wounded in the same 
book by Asteropæus, v. 167. The legend that Achilles had been 
dipped by Thetis in the river Styx, and was, consequently, vulnerable 
only in the heel by which she held him, was obviously unknown 
to Homer. i 

There seems to be no ground for imputing inferiority of execu- 
tion to the later books of the Iliad. The panic of the Trojans. 
at the shout of ‘Achilles is finely conceived, and grandly told. 
The long conversation between Achilles and Æneas, at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth book, may be somewhat out of place, 
when the chief hero had been roused to such a pitch of im- 
petuosity; but it is not a solitary instance in the Iliad of talking 
before fighting. The lines referring to the gods in the first part of 
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the book are sublime, and the comparison at the end of it of 
Achilles to a vast fire surging up a deep mountain defile, though 
less fully developed than some of the Homeric similes, is equa] to 
any in grandeur of conception. The fight with the river has a 
distinct and original character of its own, coming, as it does, after 
so many battles; and the death of Hector is more vivid and touching 
than that of any other hero. Itis to be regretted, however, that the poet 
has degraded Hector by making him run away when Achilles comes 
up, and also that, easy as the triumph of Achilles is, Hector is killed, 
as we should say, unfairly, as he had himself killed Patroclus. When 
Achilles had missed his mark, Athené brings him back his spear, an 
advantage not allowed to the Trojan. Further, if Hector had con- 
quered Achilles, he would have had to face the whole Greek army 
single-handed, as all the Trojans were then within their walls. 

It is remarkable that there is no example of a good sword fight in 
the Iliad. The Homeric sword was probably a short, two-edged 
cut-and-thrust blade, not adapted for fencing. The chief weapon 
was evidently the spear. No sword in the Iliad is honoured with a 
poetical name, as in Ariosto :— 


“Se Durindana e Balisarda taglia, 
Sapete, e quanto in queste mani vaglia.” 


If Durindana, Balisarda smite, 
Ye know, when wielded by those hands in fight. 


Ariosto is also to be commended in that he does not make Man- 
dricardo or Rodomonte run away from Orlando or Ruggiero. But 
in Homer mere poetic interest is subordinate to intense national 
feeling. Itis probable that he intended to convey an impression of 
the inferiority of the Trojans to his own countrymen, even by the 
pathetic interview of Hector and Andromache in the sixth book. 
Their distress may have appeared humiliating to the early Greeks. 

There are good reasons for thinking that the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth books formed part of the original design of the Iliad, 
and were not additions by a later hand. No inferiority of execution 
is manifest. The funeral games are thoroughly Greek, and the 
poem without them would have seemed, to Greek taste, incomplete. 
But the last book worthily crowns the whole. Itis there only that 
the irresistible Achilles, after conquering all who oppose him, at 
length conquers himself. The self-control tardily manifested by the 
hero is indeed but slender, he releases the dead body of Hector only 
in obedience to an express command of Zeus, brought to him by his 
own mother, Thetis, and his pride is gratified by the touching 
entreaties and splendid gifts of the unhappy Trojan king, who goes 
in person to the tent of Achilles to ransorn Hector’s body. Nothing 
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` in literature is more exquisitely managed than this interview. The 
scene is most vividly painted, and characterised by the most delicate 
tact. Priam enters abruptly, clasps the knees of Achilles, and 
“kisses the hands, terrible, homicidal, which had slain many of his 
sons.” The astonishment of Achilles and of his attendants, who 
look in silence at each other, are all brought before us, but the beauty 
of the description is exceeded by the marvellous beauty and pathos 
of Priam’s own words. Homer has sometimes been compared to 
ballad poetry. But spirited and touching as that often is, this 
speech alone is enough to prove his vast superiority to all ballads. 
Their range is limited; the words of Priam are a perfect adaptation 
of language to the speaker and to the circumstances.. It is an 
Homeric touch of nature that the zeal of the old man should subse- 
quently a little exceed his discretion, and reveal the slumbering fire, 
ready at any moment to burst through the unwonted self-control of 
Achilles (Il. xxiv. 560). f 
Burke has noticed the very natural irritation of Priam in the same 
book, v. 260, when he reproaches his living sons with their inferiority 
to the dead. ` 
The delicacy and moral beauty of the Homeric female characters, 
both in the Iliad and Odyssey, have been often remarked. Without 
the twenty-fourth book, the character of Helen would be imperfectly 
developed. “Few things are more interesting,’ says Henry Cole- 
ridge, “than to observe how the same hand that has given us the 
fury and inconsistency of Achilles, gives us also the consummate 
elegance and tenderness of Helen. She is throughout the liad a 
genuine lady, graceful in motion and speech, noble in her associations, 
full of remorse for a fault for which higher powers seem responsible, 
yet grateful and affectionate towards those with whom that fault 
had connected her. I have always thought the following speech, 
in which Helen laments Hector, and hints at her own invidious and 
unprotected situation in Troy, as almost the sweetest passage in the 
poem (Il. xxiv. 762)— 
“Dear Hector! dearer to my heart by far 
Than all my brothers of thy kindred are, 
Though twice ten years have secn me here abide 
Fair Paris’ wife (ah! had I rather died, 
Before he lured me from my native land, 
Before he brought me to this Dardan strand !), 
Yet for those twice ten years no single word 
Unkind, brave Hector! from thy lips I’ve heard. 
Nay, if another had begun to chide, 
Brother or sister, or a brother’s bride, 
Robed in bright garments, or if even the Queen, 
(Thy father ever showed a father’s mien !) 


Still didst thou check them, still wouldst kindness teach, 
By thy sweet carriage and by thy sweet speech ! 
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Thee, therefore, and with thee myself I weep, 
For thee and me I mourn in anguish deep ; 
Throughout wide Troy I see no friendly eye, 
And Trojans shudder if I pass them by.” 


In this softened and pathetic tone, not peculiar to the last book, 
but which Homer has shown that he can always command when 
requisite, the Iliad, full jof broils and battle, most gracefully 
concludes. 

Mr. Grote, in his account of Greek mythology, has not sufficiently 
distinguished the religion of Homer from the additions and inventions 
of later poets. Mere human inventions on such a subject can have 
little interest; but the creed of the oldest Greek poet, which he 
obviously did not himself invent, though we know not whence he 
derived it, deserves, perhaps, more consideration than it has yet 
received. Though Homer was a Polytheist, he believed in one 
supreme God, proved especially by the speech of Zeus at the 
beginning of the eighth Iliad; in the existence of the soul when 
separated from the body, for when a chief is slain, his soul flies to 
Hades, “lamenting its fate ;”’ in the punishment of crime in a future 
state (Il. iii. 278-79) ; in the efficacy of prayer, which is proved 
by many passages; and in the power of sacrifices to atone for sins. 
(IL ix. 499—501.) The rewards and punishments of a future state 
are much more fully set forth in the Odyssey than in the Iliad, 
but we are not therefore justified in inferring a difference of opinion 
on this subject between the authors of the two poems, if indeed they 
are distinct persons. The subject of a future state was more within 
the scope of the Odyssey than of the Iliad. 

The question naturally arises, Whence were these notions derived ? 
It cannot be shown that they are of mere human invention, or that 
the groundwork of any religion was invented by man. Men add to, 
change, transpose, what they find already existing, but the absolute 
invention of a religion wholly distinct from all other religions, is not 
even conceivable in the mind. Any one who will compare attentively 
the Greek, Hindoo, and Scandinavian mythologies, will observe that 
the points of resemblance in all three are too close and numerous to 
be accidental. The principal deities, and their attributes in the 
three systems, correspond to a remarkable extent; and there are 
similar ideas as to the past and the future, the origin of the universe, 
and tne final consummation of all things. The obvious conclusion 
is that these three mythologies, as well as others, were derived from 
the common source of primitive tradition, more or less corrupted in 
the course of oral transmission through many generations. 

The religion of Homer is to be inferred from his “obiter dicta,” 
or incidental expressions; he has nowhere given a detailed statement 
of his belief, such as that in the “Theogony” of Hesiod. Thus from 
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the words of Iris to Poseidén (Il. xv. 204), “ Thou knowest that the 
Furies always follow (obey) the elder,’ we may infer that, in. 
Homer’s opinion, superior authority was. attached to primogeniture.. 
Again, from the fruitless and “ bloody drops ” shtid by Zeus at the 
` approaching death of his son, Sarpedon, in the sixteenth Iliad; and 
from the reverence which he is said to have shown for Night (E. xiv. 

ROL it may be inferred that the power of “the father of gods and . . 
men,” was not without qualification, and it is vaguely hinted that 
there were mysterious deities whom he could not venture to offend. 
‘Such passages have an Oriental character about them, and seém to 
intimate that the source of Greek mythology is to be sought for in 
the East. The gods of Homer, however, were not abstractions, but 
beings in a human form, with more power indeed than men, but not 
more virtue. In the Iliad, five deities are more prominent than 
the rest—Zeus, Heré, Poseidén, Pallas Athené, and Apollo, They 
are described as 


"© Gods partial; changeful, passionate, unjust, 
- Whose attributes were rage, revenge, or lust,” 


Zeus himself is no exception to this character, and Heré, Poseidén, 
and Athené are all rebellious against his commands. Apollo, the 
most respectable of the Homeric gods, and who is not confounded 
with the sun, as in later mythology, is the original cause of the 
disasters of the- Greeks, by punishing the people for the king’s 
offence; and in Il. xxii. 15, Achilles calls him, with impunity, “ the- 
most pernicious of all the gods.” Athené, more remarkable in the 
Iliad for ferocity than wisdom, reminds us at times of the Roman 
Bellona, or the Hindoo Kali, and differs not only from the character 
subsequently assigned to her, but even from the more subdued 
portrait of the Odyssey. The gods of the Odyssey are, indeed, with 
the exception of Poseidén, more calm and divine than the- restless; © 
‘ impulsive deities of the Iliad, whose- attention seems to be absorbed: - 
by the war of Troy. The gods of the Odyssey are more remote from 
men, and interfere less: in their affairs—-some additional reason 
for conjecturiig that the authors of the two poems may have been 
distinct. 

Attempts have been made to melt away the gods and heroes of 
Homer into physical allegories. But as such hypotheses are wholly 
unsupported by evidence, it is hardly worth while to discuss them: 
It cannot be shown that any religion was originally a mere physical 
allegory. As to the notion that Paris represents the sun, and 
similar extravagances, it is enough to rejoin that Thersites or Irus 
may be selected to represent the sun, and Ulysses the storm who 
obtains a temporary victory over the sun, with equal propriety. The 
primary religious ideas of Homer already mentioned, cannot: be called’ 
allegories. Lucretius may say that “fear first: made- gods,” and’ 
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moderns may repeat or vary the phrase indefinitely, but it remains 
an assertion, nothing more. 

Homers views of life are gloomy. He puts into the mouth of 
Zeus himself the striking words, “ Of all creatures that breathe and 
creep upon earth, there is none anywhere more miserable than man.” 
Such was the unsatisfactory conviction of the great poet, whose 
works, as we know from Plato, did more than those of any other 
man to form the Greek mind in the most brilliant age and city of 
Greece ! 

Several translations of Homer, of great merit, have appeared of 
late years. But the very number of these is, perhaps, some proof 
that the Iliad and Odyssey are really untranslateable. The metre 
is an intrinsic part of every poem; and the Homeric hexameter 
cannot be successfully imitated in any modern language. Our 
English blank verse cannot be termed a reproduction of Homer; for, 
if a scholar were to put the original into Greek iambics, as he might 
do, it would be, confessedly, Homer no more. I remember to have 
heard Goethe say that “the masterpieces of literature were so well 
translated into German, that to read them in German was like 
reading them in the original.” The accuracy of the rendering may 
indeed be often wonderful; but the form of the metre in every poem 
is essential to its perfection as a work of art, and in this respect it 
can hardly be maintained that German imitations of the antique are 
‘a success. The astonishing variety of cadence and rhythm in the 
verses of Homer defies reproduction in a less harmonious language. 
A well-known and beautiful couplet of Goethe’s immediately breaks 
down when tested by the classical requisite of quantity :— 


“Eine Welt zwar bist du, O Rom ; doch ohne die Liebe 
Wire die Welt nicht die Welt, ware die Rom auch nicht Rom.” 


Here the second syllable of “eine,” which, according to the metre, 
should be long, is short; “nicht,” which could never be short under 
any circumstances, is made short twice in the same line, and each 
time before a consonant; and, it may be added, if “doch ” is made 
long in the first line before a vowel, why should “auch” be made 
short in the second line before a consonant? In fact, modern 
hexameters to a classical ear are inevitably uncouth and barbaric ; 
German at least as much so as English. A faithful prose translation 
gives, perhaps, as good an impression of Homer as any other. 
Homer’s command over cadence and rhythm is indeed as wide as his 
command over language and poetical diction, over human life, 
manners, and character. But his impetuous energy is most apparent 
in his battles, when, like one of his own heroes, “he falls upon the 
strife as the storm blowing from above, which, leaping down, stirs 
up the violet-coloured sea.” 
T. B. Browne. 
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A NONCONFORMIST VIEW OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. . 


A History of the Free Churches of Eng'and. By HERBERT 8. 
SKEATS. London: Miall. 


i eae books are more wanted than a really philosophical history of 

Dissent in England, exhibiting the growth, organization, and 
practical working of each of the Nonconformist bodies, from its origin 
up to the present time. The questions which would have to be 
answered in such a history would be of the following kind :— Under 
what circumstances did each sect break off from the parent body ? 
What were the real and professed grounds for separation? Had the 
principles of the sect been previously held by any party in the 
Church, or by individual Churchmen ; or did they originate with the 
founders of the sect? What have been its special characteristics— 
religious, moral, social, political? How did the separation affect the 
Church? What has been the subsequent history of the sect—in- 
ternal, as regards development of doctrine, organization, practical 
religious life; and external, as regards its attitude towards other 
religious bodies and towards the State? Lastly, what has been its 
total influence upon the general development of the nation, and what 
are its prospects in the future P 

It is evident that to write a book which should answer these 
questions in anything like a satisfactory manner calls for no ordinary 
qualifications. One who would attempt it must show that he can 
sympathise with various characters and schools of thought ; he must 
have a love of truth superior to any private or party considerations, 
a power of weighing conflicting evidence, a clear logical head which 
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would enable him to digest into order the confused mass of facts 
which he has to deal with, and, besides all this, a philosophical 
appreciation of the various motives and forces which manifest them- 
selves in the course of the history. 

These remarks have been suggested by the perusal of Mr. Skeats’ 
“ History of the Free Churches of England.” How far he possesses 
the qualifications of which we have spoken the reader will best judge 
from some quotations which we shall proceed to give. 

The first and most obvious essential for a historian is that he should 
ascertain his facts correctly, or at least take some pains to do so. 
How are we to put any confidence in one who, writing about the 
Puritans, can make such a blunder as to speak of Cartwright and 
Whitgift as belonging to Oxford (p. 15); who tells us (p. 96) that 
the universities were closed to a section of the people of England in 
1688 ‘for the first time in English history, and again (p. 203) that up 
to the reign of Charles J. degrees were conferred without distinction 
of opinions? Mr. Skeats seems to be entirely ignorant that subscrip- 
tion to the three Articles of the 36th Canon was enjoined by James I. 
as a necessary preliminary for admission to any degree, and that, 
excepting during the interval of the Commonwealth, the practice had 
continued unaltered from that time. Another still more surprising 
blunder occurs in p. 151, where text and note contradict each other 
and are both wrong. In the text we read that the whole body of 
Dissenters, at the accession of William, “amounted to the one hun- 
dredth part of the inhabitants of England and Wales, or a little more 
than one hundred and ten thousand persons;” and in the note we 
have the calculation showing how this number is arrived at. The 
total population of England and Wales therefore at this time should 
be about eleven millions; but on looking again at the note we find 
the numbers given there will only make about two millions and a 
half. In reality both statements are wrong; the best calculation 
giving the population at that time as nearly six millions, so that if 
we may venture to trust Mr. Skeats for the actual number of Dis- 
senters, their proportion to the whole body of the people would be 
about one to fifty. The above are examples of misstatement arising 
from simple carelessness; we shall now quote some instances in which 
the bias of the advocate is perceptible. 

In p. 57 it is said that under the Commonwealth “the Episco- 
palians were on the whole tenderly treated,” and “ the few who left 
the Church were mercifully dealt with.” Passing over the ambiguous 
terms “tenderly ” and “mercifully,” what does Mr. Skeats mean by 
saying that “few left the Church?” Lower down, in the same 
page, he says that “the Triers purged the pulpit of the vicious, the 
idle, the profane and the ignorant; in other words, of men who 
were ordinarily found to be the possessors of the old livings.” This 
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would seem to imply thatthe great majority of the old clergy were 
turned out. Supposing, however, that we confine ourselves to 
Walker’s estimate of seven thousand ejected clergy, as being probably 
not more exaggerated than that which’ Mr. Skeats accepts from ‘Neal 
of the two thousand ejected on St. Bartholomew’s Day, why are we 
to speak of the latter ejectment as cruel ‘injustice, and of the former 
‘as comparatively merciful treatment? And if theré is any approach 
to truth in the statement that those“ who were ordinarily found in 
possession of ‘livings” were turned out, in what sense can it be said 
‘that only a'few left the Church? To the assertion that the vicious, 
idle, profane, and-ignorant alone were ejected we may oppose Owen’s 
letter:in behalf of ‘Pococke, whom the commissioners were preparing 
to eject on the ground of ignorance and insufficiency. “There are,” 
he says, “in Berkshire some few men of mean quality and condition, 
rash and heady, who are for commissioners for ejecting ministers. 
They are at this time casting out on slight and trivial pretences very 
“worthy men; one in especial they intend the next week to eject, 
‘whose name is Pococke, a man of as unblameable a conversation as. 
any that I know living, of “repute for learning ‘throughout the 
world’’&c. “We have mentioned the case of Pococke in ‘particular,. 
because” by an incredible oversight his name is given as an example 
of the encouragement of learning in the time of the Commonwealth 
(p .63). The whole passage is worth notice, as illustrating the manner 
of argument which is common in the’book. The writer is answering 
the charge of ignorance brought against the religious leaders of 
the time. He says “their learning alone has made their time as 
‘illustrious as any in the history of their country.” ‘And by way of 
proving ‘their learning, he gives a list of distinguished men who 
were then studying at the universities ; some, he grants, Episcopalians, 
‘for Cromwell never sacrificed the interests of learning to the pre- 
‘judices of sects.” And yet one of the names selected to ,prove ‘the 
honour and reverence then paid-to learning is this very Pococke, 
who, after being expelled from the professorship of ‘Arabic for 
refusing the engagement in 1651, was afterwards, ‘as we have seen,, 
cited before’the commissioners for ignorance in 1654. A. similar- 
audacity of statement is to be found in p. 65, where itis said that 
“ Milton, who appears to have thought his works would be read only 
by the ‘Puritan section of his countrymen, wrote for them not only 
“Paradise Lost,’ but ‘L/Allegro’ and ‘Comus.’” ‘The general drift 
of the passage is to show’that our common notion of the Puritans is. 
-entirely mistaken ; they really dressed like other people, were fond. 
of music and ‘dancing,'&c. Those who ‘like may believe this, -and. 
‘believe atthe same time that’ atom merely expresses a Puritan. 
feeling when he longs for ` 
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“Storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light,” 
and asks to have 
“the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced quires below, 
In service high and anthems clear.” 


They may belicve that Prynne would have approved of the masques 
of “ Comus” and “Arcades ;” but it is simply false to say that these 
and Milton’s other works were written for Puritans. “Comus” was 
written for the Earl of Bridgewater, and acted before him at Ludlow 
Castle—of which, singularly enough, we learn from Baxter’s auto- 
biography that it was a place fall of profanity, and that the chaplain 
did nothing but abuse the Puritans. The same might be shown of 
the other poems, if it were worth while. To come to a later time, 
Mr. Skeats is endeavouring to excuse the Dissenters for their luke- 
warmness in not pressing the abolition of the Establishment about the 
year 1837. He says (p. G01), “ Men cannot be always straining their 
moral strength to the utmost pitch ;” they were at this time engaged 
in another agitation for the abolition of slavery, and “all the leaders 
of the anti-slavery party—-Joseph Sturge, John Burnet, Daniel 
O’Connell—were the leaders also of the party of religious freedom.” 
We fear the world has been guilty of great injustice to this famous 
trio when it has given their honours to Clarkson, Wilberforce, and 
Fowell Buxton. 

Mr. Skeats, while admitting in word that all parties were a 
guilty of intolerance and persecution, yet deals out very different 
measures of blame as the persecuting parties are Churchmen or 
Dissenters. In many instances he carries this so far as to be guilty 
of direct misstatement, as when he says (p. 85) that “during the 
whole of-this period (from Henry VIII. to James II.) not one bishop 
- or clergyman had lifted up his voice against such inhumanity. The 
hierarchy employed all their fluence: to make the fires hotter and 
give. increased employment to the hangman.” How can he reconcile 
this with the fact that (to quote the words of Hallam) “the first 
famous plea in this country for tolerance in religion was the ‘ Liberty 
of Prophesying,’ by Jeremy Taylor ”—himself, by the way, one’ of 
the “scandalous” ejected clergy? In a similar spirit it is said, 
“Not being an ecclesiastic, there was a limit to the Queen’s capacity 
of creating and enjoying the sight of human suffering; there was no 
such limit in Parker” (p. 14). “ Whitgift, the Jefferies of the Church, 
choked the prisons with Independents and Baptists, and from prison 
hailed (sic) their most eminent leaders to the scaffold” (p. 24). 
“ Barrowe called Whitgift a beast and a monster to his face. It was 
true, but probably cost him his life” (p. 26). “ The primates of the 
English Church have always been selected for their willingness to be 
the passive instruments of the Government. The dignity of their 
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office has, in their opinion, culminated in obedience to the policy and 
passions of the sovereign ? (p. 14). 

Virulence of this kind defeats its own object: still it may be well 
to notice that one of these subservient prelates, Grindal, refused to 
obey the Queen’s command for the suppression of prophesyings, and 


. was in consequence sequestered from his see; another, Whitgift, 


while resisting the sacrilegious designs of the favourite, Leicester, 
ventured even to remind Elizabeth herself that “after the violation 


- of those laws to.which her father had sworn in Magna Charta, God 


did so far deny him his restraining grace that, as King Saul, after he 


- was forsaken.of God, fell from one sin to another, so he, till at last 


he fell into greater sin than I am willing to mention;” a third, 
Abbott, lost the favour of James: by his opposition in the matter of 
the Essex divorce; to say nothing of the Seven Bishops and the 
Nonjurors of later times. With regard to the persecution under 
Elizabeth, without in-any degree defending it, it must be.remembered 


' that the connection between extreme political and extreme religious‘ 


views was such as to cause a very natural suspicion of the latter in 
the mind of the Queen ; and that, whether from a desire to conciliate 


. those of her subjects who still preferred the old ways, or from her 


` own personal predilections, she undoubtedly insisted on retaining 


usages which the bishops would have been quite ready to give up, as 
we find Parker declaring that he would have been glad to see indul- 
gence in respect of habits, &c., but the Queen’s commands being 
peremptory, it was his duty to obey them; and of Whitgift, “the 
Jefferies of the Church,” it is enough to say that on many occasions 
he interceded for those who were sentenced, and was even blamed 
after his death for too great mildness and clemency. 

We proceed to quote other instances of exaggeration and unfair- 
ness too gross to need any comment :— ` 


P. 11: “In the reigns of Edward and Elizabeth ‘trine immersion ’ was a 
more important question than the state of morality, and it did not matter 
if people lived in adultery so long as the clergy wore albs and rochets.” 

P. 28: “ The clergy in Wales set an example of the grossest vices and 
the foulest living.” 

P. 29: “In an age when nearly all learning and culture was on the'side 
of the Puritans, Independents, and Baptists, when most of the ministers 
of. the Established Church were of the basest of the people, and had been 
taken from the lowest occupations, Hooker appeared an ecclesiastical 
Ajax, &e.” 

P. 50: “The Episcopal form exalts authority at the expense of right. A 
spiritual oligarchy, though, or rather because; sprung from the people, they 
have never associated the people's interests with their own. The Episcopal 
system has flourished best where religion has flourished least.” 

P. 298: “ A large proportion of the clergy lived in open violation of the 
whole of the moral law, and held their livings without let, hindrance, or 
is Saat 

P. 527: “It is not an exaggeration to say that, with the sron of the 
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Evangelical section, personal religion and a personal sense of duty were 
almost unknown among the established clergy. Racing and drinking wero 
their favourite occupations, and comparatively few were resident upon their 
benefices.”’ 

P. 552: Of the alliance between Evangelical Churchmen and Moderate 
Dissenters it is said, ‘‘ When the touchstone of religious equality was applied 
to the union, the Dissenters saw that under the mask of fraternity thero 
had been concealed the hateful features of ecclesiastical supremacy and 
pride.” f 

P. 603: “There existing no person in all the Established Church of 
England of suficient ability for such a work, Dr. Chalmers had been 
engaged to deliver a set of lectures in defence of Church Establishments.” 


The above quotations will suffice to show the general character of 
the work. We have still a few more to add in illustration of the 
style and taste with which it is written :— 


P. 9: “Had Edward and Hooper lived, the Church of England would 
not have been the daughter only of Tudor pride and lust.” 

P. 82: “ Elizabeth’s government was based on Calvinistic principles. 
She predestinated sound Churchmen, whatever might be their personal 
profligacy, to a heaven of place and profit, and Puritans and Anabaptists, 
whatever might be their personal piety, to human hells.” 

P. 85: “The Church had already enjoyed the honour of having the 
grossest of voluptuaries for its supreme head; it was now to enjoy the 
honour of having the greatest liar and one of the greatest drunkards of the 
age in the same position. The prelates accepted him with devout gratitude ; 
the more his character was revealed to them the greater was their satis- 
faction.” 

P. 434: “Ignorant to almost the last degree, bigoted and prejudiced as a 
sacerdotal priest, more obstinate than a mule, and more jealous of his pre- 
rogative than a workhouse official, George III. was born and bred to favour 
a High Tory and High Church system of government.” 


Having thus given some specimens of the writer’s qualifications to 
treat of the subject which he has undertaken, we shall say a few 
words upon the contents of the book, and offer one or two criticisms 
with respect to these. To begin with, the title isa misnomer. It is 
not a history of Free Churches, but an appeal to Nonconformists to 
forget minor differences and combine for a last attack upon their 
common enemy, the Established Church. The history is a subor- 
dinate consideration, being throughout skilfully manipulated with a 
view to this end. It is for this purpose that every kind of abuse is 
heaped upon Churchmen, while the most inconsistent merits are 
claimed for Dissenters, and their faults are for the most part excused, 
„or passed over altogether. For this purpose also the history of the 
different sects is confused together, and they are treated as forming 
one homogeneous body in opposition to the Church: we have little 
information as to the internal development of each, but great stress 
is laid upon the growth of the political organization of voluntaryism, 
and the triumphs which have been gained by it during the last 
century. Dissenters who have opposed themselves to political agita- 
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tion, or who have shown a friendly feeling towards the Church, are 
regarded as weak brethren, wanting faith in their own principles. 

We have spoken already of the charge of intolerance brought 
against the Church. We admit the charge; but we say that it is a 
charge against the age. All religious bodies, with the exception 
perhaps of the Quakers, must alike plead guilty to it. Even the 
present volume affords sufficient evidence of this fact. The Puritans 
applauded the persecution of the Familists and Brownists under 
Elizabeth ; under the Commonwealth the Presbyterians bound them- 
selves by the Covenant to extirpate heresy and schism ; at the end of 
the seventeenth century the Dissenting Ministers petitioned that the 

printing of Socinian writings might be interdicted, and we are told 
` of their prosecuting at law one of their own body on a charge of 
heresy. The only difference between Churchmen and Dissenters 
on this point is that the former had greater opportunities of carrying 
out in practice the principle which all held in common, viz., that 
wrong belief must be put down by law. 

Besides the intolerance which took the form of law, Mr. Skeats 
accuses Churchmen of social persecution. In p. 94 he says, “ The 
barrier which, through the lust of social as well as ecclesiastical 
predominance, and the consciousness of a prolonged course of in- 
justice, the Established Church has since successfully raised between. 
the Nonconformists and the upper classes of society, was at that 
time neither so high nor so impregnable as it is now.” In plain 
words, this means that Dissenters now belong to a lower section of 
society than they did in the seventeenth century: the cause of this 
Mr. Skeats considers to have been “the lust, &c., of the Established 
Church.” But the reader who will turn to pages 186 and 247 will 
perhaps think the fact sufficiently explicable, without having recourse 
to this hypothesis. In the former page we read that “in some of 
the Baptist Churches intermarriage and social intercourse with 
Episcopalians were prohibited ;” in the latter, that it was— 


“ The opinion of the generality of ministers that it was undesirable for 
religious persons to read any but religious books. . . . The intercourse of 
Dissenters with the outer world, except for purposes of trade, almost ceased. 
Shakespeare’s plays were forbidden writings, and Bacon was a profane and 
unknown author. The Spectator was probably unknown to nine-tenths of 
the members of the Free Churches. . . . A person reading the memoirs, 
&c., of this reign would scarcely gather from any work written by a Dis- 
senter that such men as Addison, Steele, or Pope had lived at the same time 
as themselves. . . . On the part of Dissenters this unwise and unnatural 
estrangement came at last to be taken as a matter of course. It grew into 
a habit, and had almost the influence of a holy tradition.” 


Again, in page 336, we are told of a Dissenter, writing in 1780 to 
explain the causes of the decay of the Dissenting interest, who “adduces 
-especially the want of culture in ministers, as having lost them many 
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gentlemen.” Doddridge, who answered him, protested against neglect- 
ing the populace in order to court any who might be “likely to leave 
them from delicacy of taste,” and speaks of the “custom of marrying 
into the Church as having given a fatal blow to Dissent.” Another 
reason assigned for this decline is the fact that “ Dissenters too often 
sent their children to Church schools.” No less significant is the state- 
ment made by the author himself, that Doddridye was “a gentleman 
and a man of honour, and therefore his orthodoxy was suspected.” 
The fact clearly is that Dissenters chose to separate themselves from 
the general current of the national life, and thus imbibed what Mr. 
Matthew Arnold would call a provincial tone, which caused a mutual 
repugnance between them and those who represented a higher 
culture. We do not deny that this repugnance may have been 
heightened by a flavour of ecclesiastical intolerance, nor again that the 
provinciality of Dissenters was increased by their exclusion from 
the universities, but the passages quoted may show that the barrier 
once raised, was maintained as jealously by the leading Dissenters as 
it could kave been by Churchmen. Considering the general tone of 
the book, and the claim which the author makes for Dissenters to be 
considered the champions of the oppressed classes against aristocratic 
privilege, one is rather surprised that he should condescend to com- 
plaints at their exclusion from aristocratic circles. Sometimes, 
indeed, he exaggerates the opposition between Dissent and the 
aristocracy, as in p. 461, he says, ‘ From the Lords, the Dissenters, 
as had been their wont, appealed to the people.” Yet, a little 
before, indeed throughout the whole of Anne’s reign, we had seen 
the Lords taking the part of the Dissenters against the House of 
` Commons and the people at large. 

We now turn to amore serious charge against the Church, the 
ignorance and irreligion which prevailed during the greater part of 
the last century. “The preaching of Wesley and Whitefield,” we 
read, “was a test of what the people had been previously taught 
under their great religious guardian, the National Church. .... To 
the mass of the people religion was almost unknown. Their morals 
were, for the most part, more degraded than those of beasts.” 
There may be exaggeration in this, but every Churchman must 
confess with shame that there is, at any rate, too much of truth 
in it. We cannot deny that the Church is responsible for the moral 
and religious condition of the people. But though Churchmen are 
bound to take to themselves all the blame, we scarcely see how 
Nonconformists can find occasion here for glorying over the Church, 
unless they can point to work done by Dissent to make up for short- 
comings of the Church. “Before Whitefield and Wesley,” it is 
said, “ the country was like a Sahara. No sooner did the rain of 
the Gospel descend upon them than the desert became like a 
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garden.” But why were Nonconformists idle if there was such 
_ a field before them? In the year 1715, Neal made a list of the Free 
' Churches of England, which, if “it does not bear out the language 
of those who appeared to consider Dissenters to be a majority in the 
kingdom, shows the great power of the voluntary, principle in 
religion. As the result of little more than thirty years’ toleration, 
more than fifteen hundred ‘places of worship had been opened, and 
kept open,” p. 282.* This was just twenty years before the ordina- 
tion of Wesley and Whitefield, when we are told “religious life 
was dying out of England. Even Dissent seemed to have lost its 
spiritual force...... It had apparently almost done the work which 
had been committed it to do,” p. 890. But if Dissent (embracing 
nearly half the people of England) was as languid and lifeless as 
the Church, why is it not to be equally blamed for the irreligion 
of the time? The only answer can be, first, that a National Church 
is entrusted with a charge, and may naturally be expected to haye 
a stronger feeling of responsibility than any voluntarily constituted 
sect; and, secondly, that it has greater power for effecting perma- 
nent good than any number of such isolated sects. Supposing, 
however, that Dissent did as little as the Church to prevent the 
people from falling into irreligion, had it, at any rate, the credit of 
being the first to rouse them from their slumbers? On the contrary, 
the great leaders of the new reform were ordained clergymen of the 
Established Church. Wesley especially may be called a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews: son of a zealous church-and-king partizan, himself 
educated at Oxford, he clung to the Church till his dying day, 
. in spite of all efforts to drive him from it, and left this Church- 
membership as a tradition to the first generation of his followers. 
Mr. Skeats, it is true, derides such a profession; “ the Methodists, 
with charming simplicity, denied. that they were Dissenters at a 
With just as good ground he might dispute the right of different 
orders of monks and friars to be considered Catholics. There can, 
at least, be no question that during Wesley’s life the Methodists 
were in regular communion with the Established Church. But just 
as, in a previous part of his history, he was anxious to deprive the 
Church of the credit of the learning and piety of the early Puritans, 
so here he would, if possible, claim for Dissent the credit of the 
+ We defy any one to get a clear idea of the numerical progress of Dissent from this 
book. We have alroady noticed the contradictions in p. 151. „Neal's statement here is 
equally difficult to reconcile with some that have gone before. For instance, in p. 205, 
we aro told that the unwise and undignified moderation of Dissenters at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century caused a rapid decline of Dissent. In pp. 216, 217, the same fact 
is explained by Churchmen as the effect of their own moderation. Yn p. 219, Burnet, 
speaking in the year 1702, says that toleration has won over from the Dissenters “ at 


least a fourth part, if not a third;” ‘yet at the beginning of that period of toleration the 
Dissenters are stated to have numbered about the one-hundredth part of the inhabitants 


`, of England and Wales (p. 151). 
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early Methodists. He has so fixed in his mind the principle that an 
establishment is inconsistent with freedom, that, rather than admit 
the existence of any freedom of thought or action within the Church, 
he takes the privilege of a pope, and ipso facto excommunicates those 
who are guilty of such freedom. In reality, the opposition to the 
voluntary principle is more marked in the case of these reforming 
Churchmen than it is in the case of the most easy-going repeater of 
an orthodox dogma. Disagreeing with the majority of Churchmen, 
perhaps themselves denied by others the title of Churchmen, they 
still feel so strongly the advantage of a National Church, that, rather 
than be guilty of separation from it, they are willing to put up with 
ceremonies and doctrines which they hold to be erroneous or even 
mischievous.* : 

It may be worth while to say a word or two here upon the prin- 
ciple broadly asserted by Mr. Skeats, that “Church establishments 
and freedom of thought cannot co-exist.” Our readers will probably 
agree with us, that there would be more truth in the opposite asser- 
tion, “ Freedom of religious thought is impossible except in an 
Established Church.” What Dissenting body would admit of such 
divergent views as are represented by Dr. Pusey and Bishop Colenso? 
The freedom of a clergyman of the Church of England is limited by 
reference to a known law, interpreted by lawyers with studied 
leniency so as to include under it all the recognised variations of 
doctrine which have existed since the law was framed: indeed, the 
only fear is that the freedom granted to ministers is scarcely con- 
sistent with ‘the right of the congregation to be instructed, not in 
the private opinions of.the preacher, but in the doctrines of the 
Church. The Dissenting minister is bound by the arbitrary deci- 
sion of an irresponsible board; nor can he complain of this if he 
has voluntarily joined an association which has no fixed terms of 
communion. Yet it is this very absence of terms of communion 
which is lauded by Mr. Skeats as the one good result of the Salters’ 
Hall controversy. ‘ None after this controversy ventured to suggest 
the framing of any system of doctrine which bore the smallest like- 
ness to a human creed.” 

This reference to the Salters’ Hall controversy leads us to mention 
a second great advantage secured by subscription, viz., continuity of 
religious thought and life. That controversy arose in consequence of 

* Bishop Hooper is perhaps the Churchman whom the author is most anxious to 
annex. He passes upon him the following singular panegyric :—“ Hooper was one of the 
few ecclesiastics of his age who was more than an ecclesiastic. He.did not imagine that 
in assuming the office of a preacher of the Gospel he was bound to quench all the natural 
instincts of humanity. He loved children ” (p. 9). Apparently Mr. Skeats thinks that 
the English Reformers in general were in favour of celibacy. It is a little hard on men 
like Cranmer and Parker, that they should be attacked after their death for the absence 


of those “ natural instincts of humanity,” the indulgence of which cost them so much 
during their lifetime. 
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the Unitarian tendency which showed itself in several Presbyterian ' 
congregations at the beginning of the eighteenth century. Many 
of these subsequently became altogether Unitarian, as did Lady 
Hewley’s congregations; and the author himself is compelled to 
‘contrast this result with. the fact that the Unitarians in the Esta- 
blished Church had. no power to alter the doctrines of. the Church. 
There is but one drawback to counterbalance the great advan- 
tages which flow from subscription. It is, no doubt, a serious , 
drawback, and there are great difficulties in removing. it; we refer, 
to the non-natural use of words. Of course no sensible person 
believes that any body of men have ever been in possession. of com-- 
plete religious truth. All Churches have erred; and are likely to 
err, and therefore all confessions of faith are liable to mistake. - 
Again, may we not say that all sensible persons allow that in course 
of time there is a progress in our ideas of moral and religious truth, 
as. well as in our ideas of natural truth. At least, it cannot be- 
denied that there are in this age facilities for understanding tho. 
meaning of Scripture which men did not enjoy in the sixteenth 
century, and that added experience and a truer philosophy have in 
many respects lifted us above the moral views which belonged to 
the age of the Reformers. But if this be so, it is evident that we 
may have to change some of their formularies, or to use them in a 
different sense from that which they-were at first intended to bear ; 
just as no Churchman now means to anathematize the Greek Church 
when he uses the Athanasian Creed. Common sense shows us that 
within certain limits compromise is necessary for all who join in 
common worship, and compromise is no doubt easier in regard to 
ancient forms which have long been held capable of various shades 
of meaning, than in regard to new forms which would have to be 
interpreted according to the strict letter. Still. there are manifest 
evils arising.from a laxity in the use of words, and we believe that 
before long it will be necessary, at all hazards, for the Church of - 
England to-aim at getting a clearer expression of her true meaning. 

We noticed a page or two back what appeared to us an inconsistency 
on the part of the author in making the Dissenters the champions 
_ of liberty and equality, and yet complaining because they were not 
caressed by the privileged and governing classes. It seems to us 
that he is equally wanting in the true Nonconformist spirit when 
he insists upon it that the Church of England is a new. Church. 
“Henry VIII. founded a new Church. I use this- expression 
advisedly ” (p. 2). Surely he, as a Nonconformist, should be in no 
danger of forgetting the first line of: the poet’s warning :— 

* Old things need not be therefore true,” 
O brother men, nor yet the new.” 

“ Stemmata quid faciunt” is the right Nonconformist motto. We 
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can therefore only take his energetic protest against the antiquity of 
the Church as a token that there are weak brethren to be found in 
the Dissenting ranks who still retain a sentimental fondness for the 
old. He should remember, however, that it is not the Puritans, 
but the Romanists, whom he follows, when he calls the Church of 
England a new Church. The very point in which the Puritans 
differed from the other members-of the national Church was that the 
former desired to break off all connection with the medieval Church, 
to ignore the past experience of Christendom, and start fresh from 
the Bible; while the latter, in all their controversies, appealed to 
the great authorities of the old Church as being the best inter- 
preters of the true meaning of Scripture, and professed to follow 
them more closely than the Romanists themselves did. So far, then, 
there can be no doubt: the Reformed Church claimed to be the old 
Church, and the claim was allowed by all Protestants, whether 
friendly or hostile. If the claim was unfounded, in what respects 
was the Church a new one? Not in its buildings, not in its con- 
gregations, not in its ministers; the same people filled the same 
churches, and listened to the same priests; they heard the old 
ereeds, and many of the old prayers; in fact, the Puritans objected 
to the Prayer-book as being only the Mass-book in English. The 
sole change was that, in regard to certain doctrines and practices 
which had gradually crept in during the dark ages, the Church of 
England went back to purer and more enlightened times. As the 
Church had remained the same in spite of those additions and 
corruptions, so it remained the same in spite of their removal. It 
is not a bit truer to say that a new Church of England was created 
by Henry VIIL., than to say that a new Church of Rome was created 
by the Council of Trent, or a new English nation or constitution by 
the revolution of 1688. Happily for us in England, neither in 
politics nor in religion have the extremists been able to get their 
own way. The days of our national life are still bound together by 
“natural piety.” So powerful has this tendency always been that, if 
the Puritans had succeeded in bringing about the changes which 
they desired, there can be little doubt that a strong Romanist reac- 
tion would have followed. 

There are many other passages which we had marked for criticism, 
but our readers will probably have had enough of Mr. Skeats by this 
time, and may only be disposed to complain that so much space has 
been devoted to the examination of a manifestly untrustworthy and 
prejudiced book. Our reasons for doing so are, first, that a new 
edition is being now advertised with pufling notices from two of our 
best-known. literary journals;* and, secondly, that it is well for 


* It shows the carelessness with which people are ready to review books, that in a 
notice purporting to be taken from the Pall Mall Gazette, the present work is described 
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Churchmen to know what passes for history among Dissenters. If 
they are brought up with beliefs such as those of which we have 
here seen specimens, no wonder that they look with suspicion on 
Churchmen, and find it hard to join them in cordial action for the 
common good. Our corollary upon this is one which some-of our 
friends will not agree with, viz., that the sooner we can open 
colleges and universities to Dissenters, the better for both parties. 
Such a book as this could never have been written or believed by one 
who had breathed the air of one of our universities. We do not, of 
course, mean that even now we are to judge of all Dissenters by 
Mr. Skeats. To-day’s paper affords a striking instance to the 
contrary in the admirable remarks made by Mr. Dale at a sitting of 
the Congregational Union at Wolverhampton, in reference to the 
proposed Gicumenical Council.* Men of such a noble catholic spirit 
are rare in any Church or party, andwe may well be thankful if at 
this critical period one such is to be found holding a prominent posi- 
. tion among Dissenters. ‘Even the book which we have reviewed, so 
far as we can venture to put any confidence in its statements, is not 
without its grounds of hope for the future. We must grieve, indeed, 
if it be true that Dissent has degenerated into a mere secular organi- 
zation for effecting certain political changes, but we may rejoice that 
distinctive separatist doctrines are falling more into the background, 
and that the equalizing influences of modern culture are spreading . 
among Dissenters as among Churchmen. Whether sectarian pre- 
judices will ever so entirely disappear as to permit of all denomina- 
tions combining once’ more into a truly national Church, it is 
impossible to say; but at least we may hope that, when the 
ephemeral follies of Ritualism have run their course, instead of 
mutual recrimination or cold indifference, both parties may arrive 
at a fair recognition of each other’s services to the nation, and with- 
out sacrifice of truthfulness or self-respect on either side, may 
organize in concert their efforts for the general good. 
Josera B. Mayor. 


as having “supplied the desideratum of a well-written, temperate, and philosophical 
history of Dissent.” The faults and blunders which we have mentioned are not minute 
inaccuracies which require the prying eye of the antiquarian to bring them to light— 
they force themselves on the attention of any reader of ordinary care and intélligence, 

* We cannot forbear from quoting a few words of his speech, as reported in the Pall 
Malt Gazette for October 22 :—‘I do earnestly trust we shall in our congregations not - 
pray against the Roman Church, but pray on behalf of the Roman Church... .. Let 
us not forget, that what of Christian life there was in Europe for many ages, was revealed 
mostly in connection with that communion, and that the grace bestowed on Rome in days 
gone by may be bestowed again in our days. And let us rather hope that the great - 
reformation we desire to see accomplished in that church may be the result of a develop- 
ment of a deeper, and richer, and more vigorous life in itself, than the result of attacks 
made on that church from without.” 
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The Poems ang Prose Remains of Arthur Hugh Clough, with a 
Selection from his Letters and a Memoir. Edited by his Wife. 
2 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1869, 


e greater part of the contents of the first of these volumes was 

already known to a limited circle of readers through a collection. 
of “ Letters and Remains of Arthur Hugh Clough,” printed, but not 
published, in 1865. There is no one, who has had the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with that interesting volume, that will not be 
pleased to learn that it is now given to the public, together with 
some additional letters, and several short works in prose, consisting 
of lectures, essays, and reviews. In the second volume we have the 
poems already known, and, together with some smaller and less im- 
portant pieces, now published for the first time in its completeness, 
what we cannot but regard as the most remarkable of all the writings 
of Clough—the unfinished poem entitled “ Dipsychus.” 

The whole range of our literature shows no poet whose writings 
so fully and faithfully represent the man as those of Clough. We 
know none who so freely and entirely gives us himself. There is 
not one of his poems in which we do not find the personal outcome of 
his nature. His songs he sings out of his own heart. To give 
expression to his own thoughts and feelings was the motive of his 
music. No doubt his deep and: genuine feeling for all that was 
human, and his marvellous power of analysis, could not fail to make 
him capable of entering into the characters of others. The portraits 
of the Trevellyns (though sketchy, and meant to be no more), of 
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Hobbes, of Elspie, of “the grave man nicknamed Adam,” are all 
true and forcible; while, of the voyagers in Mari Magno, the lawyer, 
and “the rural dean,” are as perfect in their- way as any of the 
Canterbury pilgrims. Yet in none’ is there that complete reticence 
of self which is demanded by the best descriptive, as well as the 
best dramatic, poetry. In every character there is something of 
Clough himself. We find among his verses few or no “ dramatic 
lyrics,” * little of the working of the historical imagination, that 
delights to place itself in other conditions, and to speak with other 
tongues. Even in the poems cast in a quasi-dramatic mould,—‘“ The 
Mystery of the Fall” and “ Dipsychus,”—it is, for the most part, 
Clough who, in varying moods, utters himself by turns through the 
mouths of each of the interlocutors. It is not merely form and 
colour, but material and substance, that are supplied from within. 
Hence the study of his poems is the study of Clough himself. And 
this characteristic of his poetry gives to it, without question, in these 
days of much introspection and psychological analyzings, one of its 
most powerful attractions. 

An attempt to understand any man is an attempt to reduce to a 
single harmonious whole the multiform phases of his character. 
And in this attempt, when the lie of the main central lines of force 
has been once clearly perceived, it is gonerally not difficult to group 
around them, in their just proportions, the many minor details which 
examination presents to our notice. The relations and subordina- 
tions of parts are quickly learned when we have gained the key- 
note which rules the whole. All modulations, all chromatic varieties, 
are given place and assume meaning when our ears are filled with 
the fundamental tones of the central scale, in which God has written. 
the great symphony of any noble human life. In the case of Clough 
this task is not an easy one. ‘The difficulty lies in finding the 
great dominant principle. Modern literature presents to us no 
other life which exhibits in a manner so striking an elemental 
war almost unceasingly carried on. Impulse and prudence struggle 
for ever,; reason contends against passion, passion against reason ; 
the flesh striveth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh. 
Each faculty is suspicious of its fellows; the instincts of the heart 
doubt the intellect; the intellect doubts the instincts. “Instinct 
turns instinct out, and thought wheels round on thought.” The 


* The poems “Jacob,” “The Song of Lamech,” and especially the very beautiful 
verses, “ Jacob’s Wives,” come nearest to making exceptions to what is hero stated ; but 
though exhibiting sufficiently clearly with what power Clough might havo wrought the 
vein of the “dramatic lyric,” had he directed his attention to it, yet these poems are 
free from any aim at studied literary antiquarianism (such as Mr. Browning and his 
imitators have made us so familiar with), and do not hesitate to suggest thoughts nd 
feelings modern in their character and partaking of the flavour of the poet’s mind. 
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emotions, however simple and spontaneous, are perpetually subjected 
. to painful analyses, which leave the chemist of the soul, at the close 
of his experimentation, still doubtful of his results. 

As illustrative of the above statements, in questions of religion, 
which much occupied Clough, we find that his mind included within 
it two types, to be found at the opposite poles of character—the 
emotional and the intellectual—the believing and the critical—the 
trustful, that finds a warrant in itself, and the disposition that will 
try all things. He understood, but struggled against, the temper 
of mind that could express itself in S. T. Coleridge’s phrase, “ Evi- 
dences of Christianity! I am weary of the word. Make a man feel 
the want of it . . . and you may safely trust it to its own evidence.” 
But Clough thought it possible that one might be a mere “slave to 
spiritual appetites, affections, and wants,’’—holding, apparently, that . 
an instinct may create an intellectual object for itself; yet, at the 
same time, not giving sufficient weight to the truth that, despite all 
perversions, it is a substantive argument that our hearts do yearn 
towards One greater than ourselves, that our hands are stretched 
out in the dark and feel after Him, if haply they may find Him. 
“ Moral honesty ” without “ intellectual honesty ” was, with Clough, 
but indeed a vain thing. He had been plunged, while yet only a boy, 
into the midst of the agitation of the Tractarian movement at Oxford. 
There he had seen men’s “moral honesty” inducing them to cut 
asunder the ties of old friendships and old associations, and to abandon, 
for the sake of what they held true, the possession or prospect of 
wealth and position. But, also, he had seen them accept as truth, 
through the want, as he thought, of that other honesty, the whole 
circle of medieval fables and monkish miracles. At school the contact 
of Dr. Arnold’s mind—as was to be expected—exerted a remarkable 
power over Clough. His natural conscientiousness, sense of responsi- 
bility, and courageous love of truth made him keenly appreciative 
of the kindred qualties in the mind of Arnold, and were themselves 
at the same time deepened and intensified. Archbishop Whately 
used frequently to assert of himself (though we question the justice ` 
of the assertion) that he possessed no influence over other men— 
meaning by the word the power which one mind possesses over 
another, and by which it sways it independently of, and apart from, 
the amount of felt love, fear, or respect, and beyond what can be 
referred to reason, regard for interest, or any intelligible motive. 
Clough came successively under the influence, in this sense of the 
word, of two of the most powerful of such magnetic or mesmeric 
minds—first in Arnold, of Rugby, and afterwards in John Henry 
Newman. The latter was at the full height of his power at Oxford 
when Clough came into residence; and it is quite apparent that 
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for awhile Clough was ‘deeply sensible of his marvellous attraction.* 
` But Clough’s was not a mind to allow itself to drift long down any 
- current without -questioning whence and whither it was flowing. 
At no time; indeed,'so far as we can: find from his letters or other 
writings, did “he accept any of the distinctive theological dogmas of 
‘the~Romanizing’ party ; but certainly, before many’ months, the 
circumstances -by ‘which -he- was surrounded forced upon him a 
thorough’ examination -of. his ‘religious ‘belief; and, whether in the 
spirit of reaction“ or not, he subjected thé whole stricture of his 
creed, by way of test, to’ a treatment 80 violent as to shake it to its 
lowest fouridation. . 

During his early college days Clough was pani much into con- 
tact with Mr. Ward, whose name is so closely associated with the 
Tractarian movement, 'and who afterwards, like Dr. Néwman, 
seceded to the ranks of the Church of Rome. Mr. Ward writes of 
Clough :— 

‘« What was before all-things to have been desired for him was that 
during his undergraduate career he should have given himself up thoroughly 
to his classical and mathematical studies, and kept himself from plunging 
prematurely into the theological controversies then so rife at Oxford. Thus 
he would have been saved from all injury to the gradual and healthy growth 
of his mind and character. It is my own very strong impression that, had 
this been permitted, his future course of thought and speculation would 
have been essentially different from what it was in fact. Drawn, as it were 
peremptorily, when a young man just come up to college, into a decision 


upon questions | the most important that can occupy the mind, the result was 
not surprising.” 


In these remarks there can be no doubt that there is much justice; 
but we cannot be persuaded that the radical constitution of Clough’s 
mind was such as under any circumstances to admit of an easy 
acceptance of untried truths. His scepticism was not confined ‘to’ 
religion; it was a fundamental habit of his mind. It appears in his 
beliefs on political and social questions ; it enters into his treatment 
of even the nearest and most personal feelings of his heart. If ever 

there was a man who fully felt what it was to be beset behind and 
` before by the snares of self-delusion, Clough was that man. Was it 
friendship, or love, or politics, or religion that occupied him? There 
was first felt the prompt impulse—the bidding of the instinct; then 
the doubt and the examination in which impulse and instinct were 
sifted; then the doubt of the doubt, and the hesitancy in decision. 
Again, Clough’s scepticism (using the word in its wide sense), how- 
ever much it was affected by the general current of the thought of our 
` time, has a note which we recognise as quite peculiar to itself. If 
* Yet, in estimating the force of the impressions made upon Clough at this period of 


his life, it is worth observing that there is scarcely a verse of his poems in which the 
influence of either “Lyra Apostolica” or “ Tho Ohristian Year” is directly traceable. 
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we are right in our analysis, it is at least partly due to this—that 
his scepticism had no proclivity, derived from feelings or wishes, 
towards unbelief. The desire was to believe, the wish was to hold 
fast all that showed itself at the first beautiful, generous, and holy. 
He dreaded the pain of the consequences to which he foresaw his 
examination might lead him, but he dreaded .yet more the pain of 
being untrue to himself. He had no enjoyment in mere destructive 
criticism for its own sake. ‘It is no new gospel,” he says, “ to tell 
us that the old one is of dubious authenticity.” And he was as 
entirely out of sympathy with the self-contented believers in the 
speedily approaching culmination of all perfection in nineteenth- 
century civilization and the working out of our present social 
theories, as with those traditionalists who are the opponents of all 
progress :— - 
‘t Old things need not be therefore true, 
O brother men, nor yet the few.” 

This is the burden of many a song of his. If the incomplete present 
afford but inadequate’ grounds for a satisfying faith, it is not the 
part of the “adult spirit” to try to force itself to regard them as 
adequate; no— 


“ Receive it not, but leave it not, 
And wait it out, O Man!” 


The revolutionary movement that agitated Europe in the years 48 
and ’49 was watched by Clough with deep interest, and, at first, with 
much hopefulness. But no man took a shorter time to learn from 
experience. He had spent part of the spring and summer of 1848 
in Paris, and had seen the beginnings of the brief-lived Republic. 
The next year he writes in one of his letters :— 

“I am not so clear as you are of the rottenness of this poor old ship 
here [in England]. Something, I think, we rash young men may learn 
from the failure and discomfiture of our friends in the new republic. The 
millennium, as Matt. [Mr. Matthew Arnold] says, won’t come this bout. 
I am myself much more inclined to be patient and make allowance for exist- . 
ing necessities than I was. The very fighting of the time taught one that 
there were worse things than pain, and makes me more tolerant of the less 
acute though more chronic miseries of society. These also are stages 
towards good, or conditions of good. Whether London will take my hope- 
fulness out of me remains to be seen. Peut-être.” 

In the year 1849, during a journey in Italy, he happened to be at 
Rome when it was besieged by the French. But though sympathizing 
with the Roman people in their struggle, his eagerness was plainly 
checked by something of scepticism as to the issues at the best. “ Quid 
Rome faciam ?” he writes. “ What’s politics to he, or he to polities ?” 
And again, two months later, “I am full of admiration of Mazzini. 
But, on the whole, Farewell politics utterly! What ean I do? 
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Study is more to the purpose.” Still, while losing something of his 
early hopefulness, to the end his feelings went with all liberal move- 
ments in politics. Nor did his residence in ‘the United States of 
America change his convictions. On his return to London in 1858 
he writes to his New England friend, Mr. Charles Eliot Norton :— 
“Really, I may say I am only just beginning to recover my spirits after 
returning from the young, and hopeful, and humane: republic to this cruel, 
unbelieving, inveterate old monarchy. There are deeper. waters of ancient 
knowledge and experience about one here, and one is saved from the 
temptation of flying off into space; but I think you have, beyond all ques- 
tion, the happiest and best country going. Still the political talk of America, 


such as one hears it here, is not always true to the best intention of the 
country—is it?” 


It would bé impossible in this paper to enter into a détailed examina- 
tion of the religious opinions of Clough. It must suffice to say in a 
general way that his refusal to accept the Christian creed seems to 
proceed rather from a deep sense of the extremely doubtful character 
of the evidences, than from- the results of an actual examination of 
them with a view to establish how far the admitted doubtfulness of 
the proofs, together with the admitted weakness of human powers, is 
sufficient to determine that the alleged facts on which Christianity i is 
built are not historically credible. 

_ “Manuscripts are doubtful,” he says, “records may be unauthentic, 
criticism is feeble, historical facts must be left uncertain. Even in like 
manner my own personal experience is most limited, perhaps even most 


delusive. What have I seen? what do I know ? Noris my personal judgment ` 
a thing I feel any great satisfaction in trusting. My reasoning powers are 


weak, my memory doubtful and confused, my conscience it may be callous . ` 


or vitiated.” 


While all this may be true, we must not assume that the Seuss 7 
of evidence and balancing of probabilities may not afford a substan- 
tial basis for faith. In an argument with which Clough was familiar, 
and whose eogency he acknowledges, Butler had taught this long 
before. How the historical claims of Christianity.were brought 

‘before the mind of Clough, or how they were examined by him, we 
are not able to say. But as he seems to have been unable to perceivé 
any connection between the truth of the alleged facts and the 
spiritual result which he found in “the religious tradition” of 
Christendom, we are led, not unnaturally, to question the searching 
character of an investigation which appeared to him to have had no 
practical object.* 


* We do not regret that it has been thought well to publish in the present volumes 
the review of F. W. Newman’s “ The Soul,” and the Notes on Religious Tradition. Of 
a mind like Clough’s it is well to know all that is to be known. But it is with pain that 
we find him so very much farther removed from us than we had fancied. One word 
may be said in reference to some of the opinions expressed in the first of these articles. 


t 
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It is with a feeling of mingled disgust and indignation that we 
observe the off-hand manner in which it is so often assumed in the 
pulpit, in popular religious books, and even in theological works, where 
greater caution might be expected, that any unreadiness to accept 
the evidence which may happen to be offered in support of the 
doctrines of the Catholic creeds must of necessity be due to some 
desire after evil, or some obliquity of moral vision, or some “ pride 
of intellect,” or some perversity of will, or, in fine, some judicially- 
inflicted blindness. Assumptions like these, applied with a sweeping 
generality, are wanting as much in the warrant of sound reason as 
in the hopefulness of Christian charity. There can, indeed, be no 
student of human nature who does not perceive the sufficiently 
obvious fact of the disturbing influence of the affections upon the 
judgment. But it is impossible to infer the ethical character of the 
emotion when once we have discovered that eagerness of desire in 
some persons produces results entirely similar to dread or dislike in 
others. With such, the thing they hope for is “too good to be 
true.” 


Again, in questions that do not show themselves to be practical 


‘Wo cannot feel sure, according to Clough, that the devotional attitude of the soul brings 
us into contact with any order of real existences, and that at least, whether it does or 
not, devotional practices unfit us for our ergon here—the actual work of life. Ho docs 
not, we need hardly add, consider in any way the question of those results of prayer 
which are not the results of the self-posturing of the soul, and to which the name super- 
natural would be attached by most persons. But apart from this consideration—tho 
results merely subjective in their origin we cannot think have been truly described. 
For example—the experionce of many will substantiate the truth that prayer may be, 
not a kind of letting off of spiritual force, but a gaining of force; not an outbursting of 
emotion without result, but an ingathering of strength, a concentrating of scattered 
powers into a self-possession. It is no small thing, surely, to have intensified “tho 
earnest desire to do good,” though the way to do it yet remains obscure. On tho extra- 
vagances against which Clough is indignant wo havo nothing to say, but we feel it is 
unfair that the picture of devout and religious persons in general should be drawn from 
such as consult a random text in a chance-opened Bible, or the augury from the “head 
or tail of a providential sixpence.” Yet Clough recognises “the mysterious instinct of 
prayer” as a fact in the natural history of man, and will not class “this delicato exhala- 
tion of man’s inmost humanity ” in any list of “ gases, mephitic or otherwise ;” and in 
one characteristic poem he even ventures to say— 


“ It may bo truo 
That while we walk the troublous tossing sea 
* + * * 


There are who walk beside,us ; and the cry 
That rises so spontaneous to the lips, 
The ‘ Help us or we perish’ is not nought, 
An evanescent spectrum of disease— 
It may be that indeed, and not in fancy, 
A hand that is not ours upstays our steps, 
A voice that is not ours commands the waves ; 
At any rate, ' 

; ‘That there are beings above us, I believe, 
And when we lift up holy hands in prayer, 
T will not say they will not give us aid” | 

t 
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nor demand an immediate answer, it is not always possible to give a 
complete assent of the mind, even in tho case of a clear preponder- 
ance of probabilities. In the sense intended by Butler, “religion is 
a practical thing,” and “ probability is the very guide of life.” But 
more than the regulation of our course of conduct is included within 
religion. And though actions do not look farther back than the dic- 
tate of the will (which was determined by general considerations 
weighing in this or that direction), the affections are in no direct sub- 
jection to the will, and their outflow cannot fail to be restrained ‘or 
impeded by any least shade of doubt as to the hypothetical character: 
of their objects. And surely, on the whole, it is.at least not too 
much to say that faultiness or inexactness in the presentation of the’ 
evidence, or intellectual idiosyncrasy, or both together, may in some 
cases sufficiently account for results which we deplore, while we are 
“unwilling to attribute them to moral perversity. 

No one can peruse the biography before us untouched by the 
noble glow of earnestness that pervaded the entire life of Clough. 
His was no life of dreamy inaction, toying, dilettante-like, with the 
luxury of doubt. Not by a single act only, but by the labours of 
his whole brief life, he vindicates for himself the character of one 
who was not a hearer merely, but a doer of the word that God spake 
to his heart. We learn in the memoir how the resignation of his 
fellowship at Oriel was in his case a sacrifice peculiarly trying. ‘ Yet 
there is no ado about the matter, no exhibition of puling sentiment, 
no eagerness for sympathy, no seeking for condolence, and no con- 
doling with himself. The same manly cheerfulness in the perform- 
ance of duty, the same adult self-containedness, are characteristic of 
him in every circumstance of his life. In all the subtly-woven 
intricacies of the heart’s doubts and desires the sense of duty never 
failed to find the clue. Neither the Acta Sanctorum, nor the 
records of the uncanonized in modern religious biography, can 
furnish many lives more full of noble stimulant, and more truly 
Christian in loftiness and simplicity of motive, sweet purity of ne 
.and zeal for all that was holy, just, and good. 

The sceptical spirit which we have noticed in Clough’s way ‘of 
dealing with religious questions pervades every region of thought. 
He seems, indeed, sometimes (we should be disposed to say in languid 
intervals coming rarely) ready to accept the doctrine, “ Wen Gott 
betrügt, ist wohl betrogen.” “ People should not be very sceptical 
about things in general,” he thought at times. And it was surely 
with some consciousness of his own tendencies—weakness or strength 
as we may judge them—that he wrote— 


“There is something certainly of an over-educated weakness of purpose 
in Western Europe—not in Germany only, or France, but also in more 
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busy England. There is a disposition to press too far the finer and subtler 
intellectual and moral susceptibilities ; to insist upon following out, as they 
say, to their logical consequences, tho notices of some single organ of 
their spiritual nature; a proceeding which is hardly more sensible in the 
grown man than it would be in the infant to refuse to correct the. sensations 
of sight by those of touch. Upon the whole, we are disposed to follow out, 
if we must follow ouf at all, the analogy of the bodily senses; we are 
inclined to accept rather than investigate, and to put our confidence less in 
arithmetic and antinomies than in 
‘A few strong instincts and a few plain rules.’ ” 

Yet certainly what is here commended was far removed from the 
prevailing habit of his own mind. What instinct, however strong, 
would he accept without a question? His mind, in its state of 
vigorous and normal energy, will put everything to the test. He is 
sure that to be deluded—even by God—is unworthy of a man. He 
will try all things—if religion—if the theopathic emotions—why 
not all human loves? And the many problems which the human 
affections present, he investigates with a rigid analysis in the 
“ Bothie,” some of the tales of “Mari Magno,” and especially in 
« Amours de Voyage.” He dissects slowly and carefully, and down 
to the bone, and does not pause because of the ugly sights that may 
be disclosed by his scalpel. What is love? Is it a fruit of mystical 
affinities of which poets sing? Or a fruit of mere “juxtaposition ? ” 
Or yet of affinities potent and efficient “ by the favour of juxtaposi- 
tion?” Or how much is due to natura natwrans through the lichen, 
the primrose, the slow crustacea, the gilded snake, the dolphin, the 
leopard— 

“The Power, which e’en in stones and earths 


By blind elections felt, in forms 
Organic breeds to myriad births?” 


And how may he who loves dare believe that the future will be 
always as the present,* or that even now in the shock and convulsion 


* In one of the most charming lyrics in our language, after singing— 
“That out of sight is out of mind 
Is true of most we leave behind ; 
Tt is not sure, nor can be true, 
_ My own and only love, of you,” — 
and then showing how naturally and rightly 
t Men, that will not idlers be, 
Must lend their hearts to things they see,”— 
he concludes, 
“But love, the poets say, is, blind ; 
So out of sight and ont of mind 
Need not, nor will, I think, be true, 
My own and only love, of you.” 
Observe the “ nor will, I chink” (!)—so thoroughly characteristic. What Clough writes 
of Thackeray may, it seers to us, be applied with slight modification to himself. 
“Thackeray doesn’t sneer; he is really very sentimental; but he sees the silliness 
sentiment runs into, and so always tempers it by a little banter or ridicule.” He adds, 
“ Ho is much farther into actual life than I am; I always feel that, but one can’t be 
two things at once you know.” 
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of passion, he carries inextinguished and undimmed the light of: his 
knowledge, and that he sees things as they are? And what, again, 
if we, in these doubts as to the permanence of the absorbing character 
of love, should not be asking too much? That feeling gives colour 
to thought, he knows, and for this he will make allowance; he, at 
least, come what may, will be truthful to himself. The intellectual 
element of Clough’s nature was eventually dominant in all divided 
counsels, and was the ultimate arbiter in all the casuistries of the 
heart. But there can be no greater mistake than to fail to recognise 
the vigour and strength of his feelings. Thoughtless readers, con- 
trasting him with poets who delight to exhibit their passion uncon- 
trolled, ‘will be sure to underrate the power and depth of the emotion 
which at times we see tiding up and filling to the full every reach 
of his heart. Clough’s is essentially a strong character, but strong 
with the strength of two contending lines of force, limiting and 
counteracting one.another. He feels strongly, but he knows as well 
as feels. And his powerful mind never for a moment loses its grasp 
of intellectual convictions. One of the highest triumphs of his skill 
is the manner, exquisitely truthful, in which he portrays the strong 
strugglings of the heart as circumscribed and restrained by the bonds 
of mental foresight. It may seem, indeed, a ruthless thing when the 
whole soul is moving onward, under the force of a simple and. beau- 
tiful impulse, to take young love and scrutinize it, and look close 
into its face. And Clough felt, the sacredness of all noble feelings, 
but truth too was sacred for him.* 

At this point in our criticism we may notice the fact, that no poet 
of this century who can justly claim so high a place in literature is 
so little possessed by the appetite for beauty, which is in general a 
leading note of the poetic temperament. He has a free, spontaneous, 
healthy enjoyment in external nature, but he is never forced away 
from thought, or from human interests, to feed upon beauty, and 
fill himself with its pleasures. His intercourse with nature, when it 
came, was an exhilarating delight, as of sunshine and fresh breezes ; 
not a brooding lust, as for Keats; not a supersensuous, spiritual 
communion, as with Shelley ; not, as with Wordsworth, a perpetual 
close friendship, with its most sweet confidences. The joys and | 
sorrows of men possessed for him an overmastering attraction, with 
* æ Clough is as far as possible, we need hardly say, from approaching the opinion of a 
certain French anatomist of the'last century, who maintained that religion and love 
were juices excreted by the smaller intestines situated near the pancreas. Yet he quite 
clearly sees that a crisis of love may be determined by “ morn’s early odorous breath” 
or the charms of “sca” and “solitude ;” and though Dipsychus is very indignant, he 


feels that there i is something in the words of the scoffing spirit that man. may, 


“t Once in fortnight, by lucky chance 
Of happier-tempered coffee, gain (great Heaven !) 
A pious rapture.” 
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which nothing else could compete. He tells himself that he could 
not sympathize with Wordsworth’s repeated poems to the ey that 
he recoiled from the statement that— 


“To mo the meanest flower that blows doth give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for’ tears.” 
Without stopping here to point out the injustice done to Words- 
worth in suggesting a want on his part of sympathy with human 
nature,* it is quite certain that, after a different sort, Clough was 
possessed by “the enthusiasm of humanity” as by a fierce passion. 
Sincere as he was in his appreciation of the pure, elevated calm 
of Wordsworth’s philosophy, and in his admiration of its chief 
doctrine of self-supervision, Clough’s nature was too robust and its 
fibre tingling with too vigorous a life to allow him to sit long listen- 
ing to the piping of the linnet, or resting in contemplation of daisies 
or celandines, 

Of course we find in Clough’s poems several clever descriptions of 
natural scenery; but incomparably the best are those, like some 
in the “ Bothie,” which smack of the keen relish of the enjoyment 
. imparted by mere healthy physical life, and glow with the bright- 
ness of high spirits. The bathing-place, for instance, by the falls 
of the Highland river, “ where over a ledge of granite, into a granite 
bason, the amber torrent descended,” would lose much of its charm 
were it not for the shock of the delicious plunge which we enjoy as 
much as “the glory of headers” himself. 

“ On the ledge, bare-limbed, an Apollo, down gazing, 
Eying one moment the beauty, the life, ere he flung himself in it; 
Eying through eddying green waters the green-tinting floor underneath them ; 
Eying the bead on the surface, the bead, like a cloud, rising to it; 


Drinking in, deep in his soul, the beautiful huc and the clearness,— 
Arthur, the shapely, the brave,<the unboasting, the glory of headers.” 


And we ourselves are ready to shriek and to shout in the mere joy 
of living, as . 
“Thore, overbold, great Hobbes from a ten-foot height descended, 


Prone, as a quadruped, prone with hands and feet protending ; 
There in the sparkling champagne, ecstatic, they shrieked and shouted.” 


Clough explicitly sets forth in one place,—with his own acceptance 
of the principle,—that the object which the phenomena of the 
external world were made to fulfil by the older and greater poets 
was to supply analogies and similitudes of the nhanomens of human 
nature. It is for such a purpose he draws the fine picture of the 
flow and ebb of the strong tide in the narrow loch of the western 


* Soe “Recollections of Wordsworth,’ by Rev. Robert Percoval Graves, in the 
t Afternoon Lectures on Literature and Art,” 1869. 
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Highlands; or, with a few facile touches, shows us Claude, in “ Amours 
de Voyage,” z 
“ Standing, uplifted, alone, on the heaving poop of the vessel, 
Looking around on the waste of the rushing incurious billows.” 
A. higher glow of enthusiasm spreads over the passage in “‘ Dipsy- 
chus” (Scene II.), commencing— 


“Clear stars above, thou roseate westward sky,”—~ 


but what we observe as noteworthy is the absence on the whole, 
not the presence, of a feeling for external nature, at least as shown 
in its more sensitive forms. 

Here too we may observe that, in artistic execution, Clough 
cannot occupy a high place among English poets. He was too full, 
and too eager to give expression to all he had to say, to be very 
careful about the manner in which it was effected, so only he did 
effect his-end. Nor did.he belong to that highest order of poetic 
minds with whom expression is part of thought, inseparable from it, 
its vital body,—not a garment fitted to it with a measuring-rod. 
Seldom can we gather from Clough, as we do from the greater poets, 
a haunting phrase of melodious werds, or a memorable sentence, or a 
thought compacted and close-wrought, that will break off, crystal- 
like, complete in its own brightness and beauty. There is little of 
that delicate fastidiousness of form and of diction that marks the 
poems of Mr. Matthew Arnold, who, in other points, sometimes re- 
minds us of him; and there is a carelessness about the musical 
modulation of many of his verses, which we feel to be the less ex- 
cusable when we perceive the fine ear for harmony betrayed in some 
of his lines.* 

We have not left ourselves space to attempt any detailed criticism 
of the longer poems,—to point out the rich stores of thought con- 
tained in them,—to illustrate the mastery which they exhibit in 
humour, irony, and profound pathos,—or to notice the delicate skill 
with which the poet touches the most subtle problems presented by 
human nature. Indeed, the newly-published poem, ‘“ Dipsychus,” 
would rightly claim an article to itself. We have, too, to pass over 
in silence the beauty and charm of his many exquisite little lyrics ; 
saying no more than that the compiler’ of any future English 
Anthology must not omit to gather for his garland such flowers as 
“That out of sight,” &., and “Qua cursum ventus.” And others 
scarcely inferior may be found in these volumes. Joun Downzn. 


® The subjects of his longer poems, and the manner in which he chooses to handle 
them, forbid any large use of what is commonly reckoned the poetic or elevated diction. 
The philosophic “chaff” of the Oxford undergraduates, or the gossipy letters of tho 
Trevellyn young ladies, could not be treated in łe grand style. The worldly irony of 
the ‘ Spirit,’ in “Dipsychus,” would loso its point, and cease to be the utterance of 
. Cosmocrator, were it not the colloquial—the language of the world. 





LA DELIVRANDE; A CENTRE OF ROMAN CATHOLIC 
INFLUENCE IN NORMANDY. 


F La Délivrande were merely a place of pilgrimage such as are 
numerous in every Roman Catholic country, it would not be 
worth our while to call any particular attention to it; but around 
this ancient Norman shrine have grown up a number of establish- 
ments, a whole ecclesiastical organization, which present an excellent 
example of the working of modern Roman Catholicism in France: 
hence the importance of this particular spot. In it we find, as it 
were, an epitome of the worship, the organization, and the outward 
action of the dominant faith in the most enlightened of Roman 
Catholic nations. The study of La Délivrande from this point of 
view is the more interesting as its influence has greatly increased 
within the last twenty years; that is, since the religious movement 
which has coincided with the establishment of the second empire. 
The pilgrim or tourist who wishes to visit La Délivrande usually 
starts from Caen; and, when he has ascended the hill which over- 
looks the old Norman city from the north—whence an admirable 
view of its walls and towers, steeples, avenues, and meadows is 
obtained—an hour’s drive through a slightly-undulating country 
brings him to the top of another rising ground, from which the 
Channel is in view. All along the coast, stretching for many miles 
from east to west, numerous villages are seen; each has its ancient 
. tower or steeple, Norman or Gothic, some of them very beautiful; 


+ 
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but among all the others, a tall steeple, quite white in its newness, 
attracts the eye: it is the steeple of the Virgin’s chapel. 

The village or borough of La Délivrande has a curious appearance ; 
it is neither a town nor a country place. Here and there are old 
cottages with thatched roofs, and the great stone staircase placed 
outside the house, which gives such a peculiar look to the villages of 
this part of Normandy; close to these old-fashioned dwellings are 
numerous inns and hostelries, cafés and estaminets, of every sort, 
offering shelter, food, and amusement to the visitors at the shrine. 
A peculiar feature of the place is the number of shops, some of 
them highly decorated, in which all sorts of objets de piété are offered 
for sale. Beads, statuettes of the Virgin, simple tallow candles 
or great waxen tapers, medals, and bouquets of artificial flowers; in 
one word, all the paraphernalia of Roman Catholic worship are found 
in abundance in these shops, a row of which has been allowed to 
establish itself all along the south side of the chapel, somewhat 
marring its beauty; but the high rents these shops are obliged to 
pay to the vestry of the chapel are probably the reason of their being 
allowed to remain. The chapel itself is an extremely handsome 
example of modern Gothic. Its date is quite recent, for it was begun 
in 1857, and is not yet completely finished. It stands on the ground 
formerly occupied by a curious crypt-like little Norman edifice, well 
remembered. by those who visited La Délivrande twelve or fourteen 
yearsago. Even now, the unfinished part of the modern building still 
allows an old Norman arch -to be seen; but this is soon to be done 
away with, and nothing more will then remain of the ancient monu- 
ment which, for hundreds of years, contained the miraculous statue 
of the Virgin and Child. The statue itself is, of course, unaltered, 

though it is certainly not so ancient as the old church in which it 
` was formerly worshipped. The carving of the face and the crown, 
made apparently of alternate points and trefoils, marks the sixteenth 
century as the time when this image was made ; probably it replaced 
a more ancient and ruder one made of wood. 

In the following pages we shall give a short sketch of the history 
of the Délivrande, then consider Mariolatry as it is practised there at 
the present time, and, lastly, give some account of the society or 
company of priests whose special work it is to attend to the services 
of the chapel, but whose influence and action are felt in a much 
wider sphere than that of the little tabernacle with which they are 
officially connected. 


I. 


La Délivrande, like most Roman Catholic holy places, was probably 
a centre of religious influence long before the introduction of Chris- 
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tianity in this part of Gaul. An alto-relievo placed over the west 
entrance commemorates the destruction of an idol as coinciding with 
the erection of the first chapel. It is well known that the custom of 
the missionaries of the sixth and seventh centuries was to turn to 
Christian uses the devotion of the heathen they came to convert, by 
merely substituting a Christian saint for the local Pagan deity. Pro- 
bably something of the same sort occurred at La Délivrande, though, 
of course, no documents remain to prove that such was really the 
case. 

The legend of the holy statue runs as follows:—St. Regnobert, 
first Bishop of Bayeux, built several churches throughout Le Bessin, 
and, among others, the chapel of La Délivrande. In the ninth 
century the Normans desolated Neustria, devastating the churches 
and monasteries. ‘Hasting, their chief,” writes Fossard, an old 
chronicler of the diocese, ‘burnt even the cathedral of Bayeux. It 
was then that throughout the country this petition was added to the 
Litany: ‘A furore Normannorum libera nos, Domine.’ ”’ The chapel 
of Tua Délivrande did not escape their fury. Two centuries went by, 
and still the chapel was in ruins: “Elle n’en fut peut-étre jamais 
sortie,” says the Abbesse de Blémur, “si la Sainte Vierge n’eut 
témoigné qu’elle s’ennuyait d’une si longue clôture.” Then the 
abbess goes on to relate how the Virgin showed her ennui. A shep- 
herd remarked that one of his sheep always kept apart from the rest 
of the flock, and struck the earth with hoof and horn at a particular 
place, where it used to lie down when tired with this work. A saintly 
hermit was fetched to explain the mystery; he declared that such 
signs were not lightly to be passed over. Count Baudoin, the lord 
of the neighbourhood, had a hole dug at that place, and there was 
found the image of the Virgin which has since wrought so many 
miracles. It was carried in great ceremony to Douvres, a village 
close by, where it did not remain long, because an angel carried it 
back to the place where it had been found, showing that it was there 
that the Mother of God wished to be honoured. The Count submitted 
to her desire, and built the chapel, which he gave to the chapter of 
Bayeux. 

Little is known of the history of the chapel from its foundation to 
the fourteenth century; but it is certain that before that time it was 
looked upon with great veneration. In the thirteenth century the 
Archbishops of Rouen, when they came to Lower Normandy, always 
visited this holy shrine. During the English domination the worship 
carried on at the chapel does not seem to have been very flourishing, 
as an inventory made in 1873 shows that the only furniture to be 
found there consisted in “a chalice and paten in silver, a pewter 
plate, a chasuble, stole and maniple, an old breviary, and a small 
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bell.” A hundred years later, however, things had greatly du 
Louis XI., travelling in Normandy, came to Caen, and thence to 
La Délivrande. His devotion to the Virgin is well known; it was 
he who conceived the singular idea of doing homage to the Mother 
of the Saviour by creating her Countess of Boulogne! Having. 
worshipped her at her shrines of Roc-Amadour, Fourviéres, Liesse, 
and Cléry, he could not neglect the opportunity his voyage gave him 
of visiting her Norman tabernacle. Nothing seems to have been 
neglected which could add to the pomp of his visit. He was accom- 
panied by Louis de Harcourt, Patriarch of Jerusalem and Bishop of 
Bayeux; Louis de Bourbon, Lord High Admiral of France; the 
Duke de Torcy, Grand Master of the Arbalesters. The clergy and 
bourgeoisie of Caen and Bayeux contributed as much as they could 
to the splendour of the pageant, and the king granted the inhabitants 
of these towns various privileges, to mark his sense of their loyalty. 
Moreover, he gave the chapel a magnificent reredos, with much fine 
cloth for ornaments, together with a sum of 308 crowns, “although,” 
quaintly observes the chronicler, “ his custom was never to make a 
present of more than 100 crowns at a time.” 

Another century went by, and a very different sort of visit was 
made to the Virgin’s chapel. In May, 1561, all the churches and 
monasteries of Caen, Bayeux, and the environs were burnt and 
devastated by the Protestants. These iconoclasts broke open the 
chapel, burnt the pictures, destroyed the ornaments, and carried away 
the sacred vases. It is said, though without proof, that the miraculous 
statue escaped their destructive zeal. This is extremely improbable, for 
we find that almost immediately after their incursion, the chapter paid ` 
ten livres to a sculptor at Caen to make a new image of the Virgin. 
It is true this new statue may have been bought to replace some of the 
` exterior images, but there is no proof of this having been the case, 
and we have already stated that the style of the statue now worshipped 
points to the sixteenth century as the time when it was carved. In 
the following century the worship of the Virgin seems to have 
flourished anew; five altars were erected in different parts of the 
chapel, and thirteen lamps of silver served to light it. But these 
worldly goods excited the covetousness of certain thieves; the chapel 
was broken into, and all its precious furniture and costly ex voto 
were carried away. All trace of the robbers seemed suddenly to have 
disappeared, and for a long time the theft remained a mystery. At 
last, after six years, strange things came to light: a canon of Bayeux, a 
judge of the local courts, and several other high-placed persons, were 
- discovered to have had a hand in the sacrilege: one man, Jean Chastel, 
was alone convicted, and broken on the wheel. No wonder that 
such scandals should have excited the indignation of the Huguenots 
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who inhabited the neighbourhood. One of these (if his name had 
been preserved it would be interesting to compare it with those of the 
Protestants who now live in the surrounding villages), bolder than 
his ancestors, when a century before they assaulted the chapel in 
arms, stood up in it while a preacher was glorifying the power of the 
Virgin, and “protested” against the blasphemy of giving the creature 
the honour which belongs only to the Creator. This took place just 
twenty years before the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes; that is to 
say, at a time when the ordinary rights and liberties of the Protestants 
were daily threatened, and on the point of being definitively suppressed. 
The bold heretic was seized, judged, and condemned to make an 
“honorable réparation ” before the chief door of the chapel, with 
bare head and bare feet, stripped to his shirt, and holding in his hand 
a burning torch of the weight of two pounds; then on his knees he 
was to beg the pardon of God and of the Virgin, of the king and 
the magistrates, and to declare that imprudently, boldly, and falsely, 
he had pronounced the words mentioned in the suit; moreover, he 
was condemned to banishment for five years, and to pay 600 livres 
damages to the chapel. Whether this condemnation was carried out, 
or whether the Huguenot exposed himself to greater punishments by 
persisting in his protest, is not mentioned in the authorities we have 
been able to consult. 

Once more the scene changes with the change of century: at the 
end of the eighteenth we meet no longer with royal visits and splendid 
receptions in the history of the chapel. The great Revolution was 
coming on, and its influence, though by no means so powerful in 
Normandy as at Paris and in certain other provinces, was strong 
enough to put a stop, at least for a time, to all religious worship at 
La Délivrande. Already, in 1791, as the Capucins of Caen were on 
their way to the chapel, accomplishing their yearly pilgrimage, a band 
of evil-doers met them on the road, and grievously insulted them ; 
some of these were arrested, but no punishment seems to have been 
inflicted. More fearful times were in store: the “Directoire du 
Département du Calvados” took possession of all the riches of the 
chapel in the name of the State, and more than 300 pounds’ weight of 
silver were carried away: among these treasures were the famous 
thirteen lamps of solid silver. What became of the miraculous statue 
during those evil days? According to one account it was taken 
possession of by the Directoire, and brought to Caen with the rest of the 
furniture of the chapel; according to another account (that which has 
survived among the peasants of the vicinity), pious hands, fearing the 
sacrilegious profanity of the Republicans, took the statue from its 
niche and buried it, to hide it from profane eyes. As the statue was 
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being laid in its temporary grave, great tears, say the Roman Catholic 
country-people, were seen to roll down its stone cheeks ! 

In 1802 the churches were once more opened by Napoleon, and the 
chapel was again put in possession of its chief attraction; the statue 
was replaced in its niche, and the long-interrupted worship was -once 
more celebrated in its honour. From that time until now this worship 
has never ceased. In 1838 Mgr. de Quélen, the Archbishop of Paris, 
visited La Délivrande; in 1851 Cardinal Wiseman also came to the 
chapel, where he was met by the Bishop of Bayeux. One more event 
remains to be related before we bring this short sketch of the history 
of La Délivrande to a close. Up to the year 1857 the chapel had no 
steeple, and this was a cause of great vexation to all good Roman’ 
Catholics. When the pilgrims, often coming from a great distance, 
reached the top of the hill, whence all the villages of the coast are 
discovered at a glance, each of these villages appeared surmounted by 
some lofty spire or tower, monuments of the ancient piety of the 
faithful; but the holiest place of all could hardly be distinguished 
from the surrounding cottages or houses; a small belfry, barely 
visible from the top of the hill, alone marked the end of the pilgrim’ s 
voyage. Every one is aware of the immense impetus given to 
Mariolatry throughout the Romanist world within the last twenty 
years; everywhere chapels to the Virgin were built or repaired : 
could the holy shrine of La Délivrande alone remain in its primitive 
simplicity ? A subscription was set on foot by the Bishop of Bayeux, 
a Rouen architect volunteered to furnish the plans and overlook the 
work, the Government contributed a large sum, and the building of 
the proposed steeple began. The old chapel was Norman, the new 
tower Gothic; so that when it was finished, new subscriptions, 
new collections, and a new subsidy from the Government were ne- 
cessary to throw down the old chapel and build a new one in its place, 
in harmony with the noble steeple, whith raised its cross fully 180 feet 
above the ground. There can be no doubt about the beauty of the 
new edifice; all that large sums of money, united to the best artistic 
talent of France, could do was lavished upon it; but those who knew 

‘the quaint old chapel, which for so many centuries had been looked upon 
with veneration by successive generations, cannot help regretting its 
weather-beaten, auspicated walls and low arches, and the gloom in 
which the Beilaniy-Henved shrine of the statue came out with such 
a weird effect. 


sem 


So much has been said and written about Mariolatry within recent 
years that, in relating what takes place at La Délivrande, it is not to 
‘be expected that anything new can be mentioned; but the impor- 
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tance of the worship of the Virgin, for a right comprehension of the 
working of modern Roman Catholicism, is so great that no apology is 
needed for the following exposition of the manner in which this wor- 
ship is practised at La Délivrande. 

The chapel of La Délivrande is essentially a place of pilgrimage, 
and one of the most striking features of the place, for a stranger 
unaccustomed to such sights, is the arrival of some great stream of 
pilgrims coming to worship the Virgin. These pilgrimages usually 
take place in the month of May, which is especially consecrated to 
the Virgin; they are either general or private. A pilgrimage is 
called general or parochial when it is undertaken by the faithful of 
a village or parish. At certain seasons—for instance, after the frst 
communion of the young people—it is customary for the clergy and 
all the good souls who like to do so, to make a pilgrimage, that is, to 
walk or drive—those who can walk are expected to do so, for the 
fatigue of going on foot is a merit—to the Délivrande, and hear 
mass said and the Offices of the Virgin repeated. These parochial 
pilgrimages never come from a great distance, ten or twelve miles 
being the uttermost distance from whence it is possible that three or 
four hundred people should come at atime. These great companies 
move in order; the clergy walking at their head, and led by a cross- 
bearer; most of the people tell their beads as they go along ; now 
and then a priest begins a litany, which is taken up by all the people; 
the men walk in one.part of the procession, the women in another ; 
the children who have lately communicated for the first time, the 
boys on one side, the girls on the other, are also apart; at last they 
come within sight of the chapel, and the leading priest begins the 
Latin hymn that Huet, the celebrated Bishop of Avranches, composed 
especially in honour of Our Lady of La Délivrande.* This hymn 
relates the legend of the discovery of the miraculous statue, and ends 
by celebrating the great wonders this statue has ever since accom- 
plished :— 


“ Hail, divine guardian of the Bayeux shores, thou who willingly hearest 
the prayers of those who cry unto thee; thou who turnest away from tho 
plains of Caen the ills which threaten us. . . . With a nod thou calmest 
the waves of the Britannic sea, and the pilot trembling on the poop invokes thy 
help. . . . Thou makest the rain to fall on our parched-up fields; thou 
avertest the storms that threaten our growing crops. . . . When the 
sun of spring softens the rough winds of winter, a pious multitude comes to 
thy sanctuary from the neighbouring towns. . . . then, by thy won- 
derful help, palsied limbs become strong, light is given to the eyes of the 


* The first and fourth verses of this curious hymn run as follows :— 


- I, “Diva Servatrix, Bona Bajocani | 4. “Ungula terram fodiens bisulea 
Littoris custos, prece qua rogantum. Fertur obstipos tenuisse vultus 


Non mavis fecti mala cadomeis | Immemor prolis pecus, et virentis, 
Finibus arces,” &o. Immemor herbe,” &c. 


M M2 
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blind, and freedom to the enchained tongue ; the fever ‘ceases to consume 
the sick, and contagious disease no longer sends abroad its destroying. 
oreath,” &c. á ; 


Tt is difficult to conceive what higher praises the good bishop could: 
nave imagined had he been singing the glory of the Almighty 
instead ofthat of the meek and humble Virgin. Singing this hymn, 
the procession comes to the chapel, and at once proceeds to the shrine. 
The chapel; like all Roman Catholic churches, is built in the shape of 
a Latin cross; the statue is placed at the angle formed by the chancel: 
and the northern arm (so to speak) of the cross. The statue is 
placed on a pedestal about five feet from the ground; it is dressed, 
according to the season and the importance of the feast, in clothes 
and laces of different hues and different degrees of costliness: This 
dress is useless and contrary to the intention of the unknown artist 
who carved the image, for he was careful to represent it with a gown 
or dress flowing down to the feet, and fastened by a girdle round the 
waist; but as pious pilgrims offered velvets and silks and laces at the: 
shrine, what could be done with these presents but clothe the statue 
with them? Thus dressed up, with a crown on its head, the image 
looks exactly like a huge doll with a smaller one hanging on it; for 
the Child Jesus, in the arms of his mother, is adorned in the same 
way as she is. All round the statue, below, above, right and left, 
are all sorts of heterogeneous things and implements, swords, pictures, 
crutches, chains, innumerable bouquets of real or artificial flowers: 
Each of these is an ex voto, and commemorates some miracle supposed. 
to have been worked by Notre Dame de La Délivrande. The chains 
were brought there by a man who, being made a prisoner by thé 
Saracens in the sixteenth century (we are quoting the guide-book of 
the place); prayed to the Virgin of La Délivrande to deliver him : 
his chains broke during the sleep of his keepers, and he escaped ; 
around his neck one chain remained, heavier and stronger than the 
rest; no man had been able to take it off; once more he prayed, and 
of itself the iron collar fell. The pictures represent’ various wonders: 
. blind men receiving their sight, palsied persons recovering the use of 
their limbs. The crutches were left by the lame who went away from 
the chapel cured and needing them no longer. Right in front of the 
statue are two large brass platiers furnished with spikes, and sup- 
ported on handsomely-wrought brass feet; the spikes are used to 
hold the candles or. tapers which the faithful present to the image, 
and which are stuck upon them by an attendant. There are always a 
good number of these lights burning, but none are allowed to burn 
themselves out, the spare wax and tallow being one of the perqui- 
sites of the chapel administrators, who sell back the old wax or 
tallow to the people who first sold them as new to the pilgrims; thus 
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the same light has the honour of appearing several times before the 
holy image, being offered again and again in a slightly altered or 
renovated form by different devotees. 

It must not be understood that the statue of the Virgin is the only 
thing worshipped in the chapel. There is a high altar at the 
bottom of the chancel, and on it the chief object of Roman Catholic 
adoration, the Host, our Lord with his body, his soul, and his 
divinity ; but a glance at the interior arrangements of the edifice, 
and chiefly at the attitude of the worshippers, shows conclusively 
that it is the statue which is the true “numen ” of the place. It is 
not to worship the Host, which is to be found in every Roman 
Catholic church, that the pilgrims undertake long journeys ; it is the 
presence of the wonder-working image that attracts them, and it is 
but natural that to the image their eyes, hands, and hearts should be 
turned. After the religious services, the pilgrims usually buy some 
of the objets de piété, spoken of before, either to offer them to the 

_statue, by hanging them to the walls about its niche, or else to take 
them away as souvenirs of their voyage, after having obtained a 
blessing upon them from the attendant priest. This blessing is 
always given gratis. The number of these temporary ev voto is 
always very large: they must be called temporary as contrasted with 
the chains, crutches, &c., which remain permanently in their places 
around the image. The small bouquets, the golden hearts, bronze 
and silver medals which are continually offered, with tapers and 
candles, by newly-arrived pilgrims, give rise to the same sort of traffic 
as the candles and tapers; they are quietly taken down after a few 
days, and sold back to the tradespeople out of whose shops they came. 
Some idea of the profits of this commerce may be had from the fact 

“that the doctor of La Délivrande, a clever man, in very good practice, 
and maire of the borough, gave up his practice two years ago, 
having obtained the goodwill of the chief shop of “objects of piety.” 
He seems to consider the sale of beads, medals, and statuettes as far 
more advantageous, and far less tiring, than the exercise of the 
medical profession. 

Private pilgrimages differ from parochial or general ones both in the 
motives which give rise to them and in the manner in which they 
are carried out. The usual reason why individuals come to the shrine 
of Mary is that they have made some vow which they feel themselves 
bound to accomplish. A. mother, for instance, whose child is danger- 
ously ill, makes a vow to walk to the Délivrande before touching any 
food ; or else sailors in a storm make a vow that they will go, bare- 
headed and barefooted, and havea mass said in her chapel ; or, again, 
some sick person, who despairs of being cured by human means, comes 
to the chapel in hopes that the Virgin will miraculously cure the 
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disease. All these causes have, to the knowledge of the -writer, 
brought pilgrims to the shrine of La Délivrande within very recent 
times. After the great gales which strewed the coasts of Normandy 
with wrecks, the week before last Easter, a band of sailors came to 
the chapel barefooted and bareheaded, in consequence of a vow they 
had made, when out at sea, during the height of the storm; and it 
is not rare to see some poor cripples carried into the chapel by friends 
or relatives, whose faith, however erroneous, is certainly deep and , 
touching to behold. These pilgrims always come from a distance ; the 
sick and crippled of La Délivrande itself—-and there are a good 
many, for it is an unhealthy place enough—-seem to put their trust 
in more earthly means. As the pilgrims who come to La Délivrande 
in consequence of a private vow do not bring a priest with them, 
they are obliged to have recourse to one of the “Missionaires” who are 
always in attendance at the chapel ; and the number of private masses, 
which must of course be paid for by the pilgrims at whose request 
they are said, is not one of the least sources of revenue to the good 
Fathers, because, over and above the price of the mass, the pilgrim 
is expected and invited to make some offering other than a wax 
taper or a bouquet of artificial flowers. 

There are two questions which inevitably suggest. themselves 7 a 
Protestant mind in considering the pilgrimages and practices, the 
rites and prayers, by which the Virgin Mary is honoured in a place, 
like La Délivrande. The first is: What is really the doctrine incul- 
cated in these holy places ? the second: To whom are these honours 
‘and this worship really addressed? The. official doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic Church is well known: Mary is the Immaculate 
Mother of our Lord ; but she is a creature just as much as any other 
man or woman, tree or star, in the universe; she may and ought t ` 
be worshipped, because of her transcendent merits as a saint, an 
- because she is powerful to intercede for sinners, obtaining from her 
Son favours which He is more willing to accord to his mother than to 
any other saint. This official doctrine (however unsupported by, 
and contrary to, Scripture) at least leaves our Lord in possession of 
his divine glory and sovereign power; but if, instead of the official 
teaching set forth in the Catechism of Trent, we examine the little 
devotional books sold in all the shops of La Délivrande ; if we farther 
read the edifying stories and accounts of miracles with which these 
little books are filled, the conviction forces itself upon the mind that 
principle and practice are here, as in many places, quite at variance, 
or rather, that since the Council of Trent a very decided change has 
taken place in the Roman doctrine concerning the Virgin. The 
following is the “Memorare” which, according to a decree of — 
Pius IX., gains, first, an indulgence of three hundred days, if 
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repeated once a ‘day; secondly, a plenary indulgence if repeated 
every day during a month :— 

“ Remember, O most pious Virgin Mary, that it has never been heard 
that any one has been abandoned of those who placed themselves under 
your protection, who claimed your assistance and implored your succour. 
Filled with this confidence, O Virgin of Virgins, O my Mother, I also 
come and take refuge near you ; I come with tears and prostrate myself at 
your feet. O Mother of my God, disdain not my prayer, but be propitious 
unto me, and vouchsafe to hear me; Amen.” 


In this prayer, which we have given at full length, there is not a 
word to indicate the subordination of Mary to the Almighty; she is 
invoked as the giver of protection and source of assistance to those 
who pray to her. The same feature is characteristic of the following 
“ Act of Consecration to Mary,” which, like the prayer just quoted, 
brings various sorts of indulgences to those who repeat it with 
bélieving hearts :— 

“O my Mistress, O my Mother, I offer myself entirely to you, and, to 
give you a proof of my devotion, I consecrate to you in this day my cyes, my 
ears, my mouth, my heart, my whole person: since I am yours, O my 
good Mother, preserve and defend me like your property and your posses- 
sion; Amen.” 


Endless quotations might be brought forward to show that this is 
really the doctrine which is inculcated in places which, like La Dé- 
livrande, are especially consecrated to the honour of the Virgin Mary. 

Equally instructive are the holy stories which make up the great 
bulk of the tracts and little books which the most literate of the 
pilgrims take away with them. If you go into any of the numerous 
shops we have alluded to, you will see piles and rows of these small 
treatises; for a few sous you can purchase several. If you ask the 
shopman which is the most sought for, he will probably give you the 
“ Power of Mary,” by St. Alphonso Liguori. This book is well known 
in England, so that a very few extracts will suffice to recall to the 
reader the tendency of its teaching. In the mind of the author the 
Lord Jesus evidently represents the law, with its justice and severity ; 
the Virgin’s office, on the contrary, is that of loveand mercy. Speaking 
of the verse in Psalm lxxii.—“ Give the king thy judgments, O Lord, 
and thy righteousness unto the king’s son”—Liguori adopts the 
following interpretation :—“ Lord, you have given righteousness to 
your Son, because you have reserved mercy to his mother.” In 

another passage he says :— 


« The Queen of Heaven is so clement that, when a sinner implores bor, 
she never discusses his merits, for she is accessible to all; it is not rare 
that our salvation should be wrought more quickly by invoking the name of 
Mary than that of Jesus; therefore Hugues de St. Victor exhorts us, if 
divine majesty fill us with trembling, to approach Mary without fear. She 
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- is indeed holy and without stain, Queen of the Universe and Mother of ' 
God, but she is purely a creature and a daughter*of Adam like ourselves.” ` 

No wonder that Liguori should quote with approval the celebrated 
vision of Brother Leo, of the Franciscans. He saw two ledders; one 
was red, and Jesus was at the top of it; the other was white, and his 
holy mother stood at its summit. Many tried to ascend the first 
ladder; they climbed a few steps upwards, and fell back; they tried 
again, but were not more fortunate; none reached the summit. Then 
a voice cried out to them to turn to the white ladder; having done 
so, they ascended happily to the top, for the Blessed Virgin held out ‘ 
her hand to help them. It is difficult to imagine how the work of 
salvation and its glory could be more effectually taken from our 
Lord, and more plainly attributed to his mother. Some of these 
pious legends are very curious, not so much from a dogmatic point 
of view as from the interesting insight they give into the feelings 
of the people with regard to the Virgin. In one of these tales the 
Virgin is represented as collecting a vast number of wild beasts, 
lions, tigers, wolves, and bears, under her cloak; far from driving 

. them away, she pats and strokes them lovingly. In another tale of ' 

the same sort we are told that a little bird, seeing a hawk swoop 
down upon him, said these two words, which he had been taught to 
pronounce, “Ave Maria.” The hawk fell down dead. “If the 
Lord,” says the author, “permitted this miracle to show that an 
unreasonable creature escaped its enemy by invoking Mary, how 
much more ought not men to be assured that her help will deliver 
them from the claws of the devil!” 

What we have said of the worship of the Virgin at La Délivrande, 
and of the doctrine there taught concerning her, is sufficient to show 
what an immense share is ascribed to hèr in the work of salvation. 
The observation constantly insisted upon by Roman Catholic theo- 
logians, that the Virgin is powerless of herself, and that all the 
honour and glory attributed to her return to Him who chose her 
for his mother—this observation, considered by the light of Roman 
Catholic practice, appears vain. The mass of the pilgrims lose sight 
of it altogether, and it is really and positively in the Virgin they 
put their trust, as it is to her they primarily address their supplica- 
tions. Happy indeed if their trust were put no lower; but a careful 
examination of the rites and practices of La Délivrande shows that, 
eyen. in Normandy—that is, in a part of France justly considered as > 
highly advanced in education—image-worship produces just the same 
effects on the minds of the worshippers -as it does in Naples or 
Bombay. The image itself is worshipped, not the glorified Virgin 
- conceived of as residing in heaven, but the piece of carved stone on 
its pedestal, visible and tangible to all. No doubt, here again we 
are told that this is not the true Roman Catholic doctrine, That 
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it is contrary to the Roman theory we are ready to grant, as 
it is to the Brahminical; but, with the facts before our eyes, we 
cannot help seeing that the Roman Catholic practice is the worship. 
of the image itself. The pilgrims who come to this Norman shrine 
are no doubt taught that it is the Virgin who works miracles by 
means of the statue, but the general impression is that she does not 
accomplish them without the statue, and therefore that the statue 
is necessary to the wonder; thus the material object and the Super- 
natural Being become identified, and it is really the piece of carved 
stone which receives the worship and prayers of the faithful. It 
must be confessed that the manner the priests speak and act concern- 
ing the image confirms this belief. It is the statue which is called 
“miraculous,” and which is the real centre of all the pious exercises 
which take place in and around the chapel. When in 18382 the 
cholera desolated La Délivrande, the priests did not merely supplicate 
the beatified Virgin in heaven to intercede for the sick; they placed 
the image on a litter, and had it carried about the village on men’s 
shoulders. The inference was inevitable in the peasant’s mind, that 
it was the image that was expected to drive away the scourge; and 
the offerings of all kinds that the faithful are exhorted to make to 
the statue, show plainly that it is in the statue that they place their 
confidence. 

Of the mental and purely inward results of this image-worship it 
is of course difficult for one who has never taken part in it to judge; 
but a lengthened experience of the religious ways and words of 
Norman country-people leads to the inference that the mass of 
Romanists look upon their relations with the invisible world as one 
of reciprocal obligations: they are obliged to worship the Virgin, 
because she is greater and more powerful than they; but, on the 
other hand, the Virgin, having received their offerings of flowers, 
tapers, &c., is obliged to help them. This state of the religious mind 
is admirably expressed in a prayer which, according to Brantéme, 
Louis XI. addressed to the Virgin. This king, “si sage et si subtil, 
qui achetait la grace de Dieu & de la St. Vierge 4 plus grands 
deniers qu’ oncques ne fit Roy,” is represented as kneeling before 
the image of Notre Dame de Cléry: “Ah, my good lady, my little 
mistress, my great friend, in whom I have ever found my comfort, 
I pray thee to be my advocate near God .... and I know well 
what I shall give thee.” If it be objected that this prayer was 
uttered four hundred years ago, and that it is not fair to compare 
the religion of the nineteenth century with that of the fifteenth, it 
must be remembered that the culture of French country-people is 
certainly not higher at present than that of a king who was so much 
in advance of his time as Louis XI. Moreover, one of the most 
indisputable consequences of the belief in miraculous statues, holy 
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places, wonder-working medals, &c., encouraged by Roman Catho- 
licism, is precisely to perpetuate and keep alive, in the midst of the 
improvements and progress of modern times, a really mediaeval state 
of thought and feeling. In England people are now and then 
startled by some story- of ghosts or witchcraft, which shows what 
a thin coating of instruction overlies, in the minds of the peasantry, 
the superstitions of a bygone age. Little reflection is needed to 
understand how, in countries where, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land,.the instructions of the clergy refer habitually 
to the legends and persuasions of the middle ages, the beliefs and 
some of the practices ‘of those ages are inevitably kept vigorously 
alive; and soit isin France: there is hardly a village without its 
wizard (witches are all but unknown), who cures the diseases of men. 
and beasts by charms and incantations, who prevents young men 
from drawing a bad lot at the conscription, &c. It is but a few 
weeks since the writer saw a man walk into a grave-yard, and pick 
` up a human bone: on being asked what he meant to do with it, the 
man replied that, when made into a sort of broth, it was a sovereign 
remedy against ague. It is not very long, about five or six years, 
since a young man of the neighbourhood of Bayeux was sent into 
penal servitude for life for killing an old man, for no other reason 
but that he wanted some human brains to make himself invisible at 
will; and a couple of months ago, a murderess at Marseilles advised 
her accomplice to burn a taper at the altar of the Virgin, to obtain 
of Our Lady that their crime should not be found out! Innumerable 
instances might be given of this heathen side of French society ; 
tourists and newspaper correspondents who live in Paris, or merely 
pass through the country, perceive little or nothing of it; but it 
exists, nevertheless, and surely it is no mere prejudice against the 
Roman Catholic Church which makes one conclude that the general 
inculeation by her clergy of a belief in magical religion has no small 
share in the perpetuation of these heathen beliefs. Such is certainly 
the opinion of a great part of the cultivated classes in France itself. 


In. 


Several allusions have been made in the course of this paper to the 
priests who minister at the chapel of La Délivrande, and, of course, 
contribute in every way to the spread of the superstitions which- 
flourish there.: The reader may feel curious ‘to know what these priests 
are, what is their status in the Roman Catholic clergy of Normandy : 
are they ignorant friars, more or less looked down upon by their 
more cultivated brethren, or, on the contrary, the equals or superiors 
of most other priests ? 

.From 1802, when the shrine was reopened to public worship, till 
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1823, the care of the chapel belonged to one or two chaplains whom 
the Bishop of Bayeux named for that particular work. In 1823 
Mgr. Brault instituted the order of the “Révérend Pères Missionaires 
ou Prêtres Auxiliaires de la Délivrande,’’ and the members of this 
society or company have remained ever since the guardians and 
ministers of the chapel. The organization of this company is 
worth examining. It is a college or society of secular priests, and, 
though instituted in the first place by episcopal authority, and like 
all other Roman Catholic institutions, subject to that authority, this 
company is a self-governing and self-recruiting body. The Missionaires 
are governed by a Superior elected by his brethren, but who, once 
elected, is really the supreme head of the order ; it is he who decides 
which members of the company are to remain at the chapel or to be 
told off to preach or teach in various parts of the diocese ; he always 
acts in concert with the bishop, but in many things, those particularly 
which regard the work of his own priests, he guides the episcopal 
decisions much more than he is directed by them. When it is known 
that the priests immediately dependent upon this Superior are sixty 
or seventy in number, and composed of the pick of the clergy of the 
diocese, it is easily understood that the authority and credit of their 
Superior are great in the episcopal councils. The position of the 
company of the Missionaires with respect to the see of Bayeux cannot 
be better illustrated than by comparing it, mutatis mutandis, to the 
relations of the Society of Jesus with the see of Rome: like the 
Jesuits at Rome, the Missionaires are in high favour at Bayeux, and 
they deserve it, for they are among the most zealous and talented of 
the priests of the diocese; but, like the Jesuits, they are servants 
who must be consulted, and whose influence the bishop could not 
easily either contr ~eglect. It must be observed that the local 
character of this compuny is a means of comparative independence 
for the bishop, for it is owing to their exertions that the real Jesuits 
of Rome have hitherto had little chance of obtaining a footing in the 
diocese of Bayeux. There is little probability of the influence of 
the Missionaires diminishing if in the future they go on prospering 
as they have done hitherto. Ten years ago there were hardly twenty 
or twenty-five Missionaires ; but since the ecclesiastical schools have 
been given over to their hands their numbers have rapidly increased, 
and are increasing every day. These schools are chiefly frequented 
by the sons of country-people or small tradesmen, who wish their 
children to receive a better education than they could get in the 
village schools, and to obtain this instruction at a cheaper rate than 
in the Government Lycées : it is out of these schools that most of the 
priests are recruited. When any one of the boys shows remarkable 
abilities, the Missionaires take especial care of him, and train him up 
to become one of their own number. As the members of the company 
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have many advantages, social and ecclesiastical, over the rank and 
file of the clergy, these young men are naturally eager to enrol 
themselves in the company of the Missionaires, and thus they increase 
their numbers with the flower of the younger clergy of Lower 
Normandy. 

We have just said that besides attending to the chapel, the 
Missionaires have four or five large. schools under their direction, 
besides other establishments of which we shall speak presently; the 
consequence is that there are hardly ever more than eight or ten of 
their whole number residing at La Délivrande at the same time, 
though in the vast convent-like edifice they built there ten or twelve 
years ago there is room for many more. Among these. resident 
members are usually found the Superior, the Treasurer, and. one or ` 
two others of the most influential of the whole community, besides 
» halfa-dozen young priests who attend to the masses said for the 

pilgrims, to confessions, to the blessing of beads, &c. Besides this 
attendance at the .chapel, the most important work carried on at 
La Délivrande is the theological education of the young men we 
have spoken of before, and who wish to become members of the 
fraternity. When these young men, chosen in the schools directed 
by the Fathers, have obtained permission from the bishop to pursue 
their studies under the direction of the Missionaires, instead of going 
through the regular five years of seminary, their preparation for the 
priesthood only lasts three years. It is true that during those three 
years they are kept constantly at work, instead of enjoying a vacation 
of three months in each year, as the seminarists do; for three years 
they are kept studying under the eye of the Superior, and are 
initiated, not only into the mysteries of Roman Catholic dogma, but 
into the inward working of the institution they hope to belong to. 
After three years these young men are employed as under-teachers 
in the various schools of.the order. It is easy to conceive how 
thoroughly they become incorporated into the company by the three 
years they spend in its bosom, separated from their families and the 
outward world. Besides the four or five schools we have spoken of, 
Révérend Pères have quite recently taken the direction of a first-class 
boarding-school, instituted ten or twelve years ago near Caen by a 
Jesuit priest, in order to compete with the great Lycée of that town. 
This competition has been remarkably successful, the number of 
boys in the Lycée having fallen from five hundred to about three 
hundred. Last year the Jesuit founder of this school fell very ill 
‘and could no longer remain as head master; he would, no doubt, 
have wished to place one of his own order as his successor at the 
head of his school, but the Bishop of Bayeux managed to have it 
made over to the Péres de la Délivrande. This has been a great 
advantage for them, and an additional means of increasing their 
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influence ; for the boys who frequent this school belong to the best and 
richest Roman Catholic families of the neighbourhood. The instruc- 
tion, chiefly literary, given in this establishment, is inferior to that 
of the Government Lycées ; but the education, the moral and religious 
training, is certainly better cared for. The fact just mentioned, that 
the founder of this school, though a Jesuit, was not able to place a 
member of his own order at the head of the school, but was obliged 
to give it up to the Fathers of La Délivrande, is a curious instance 
of that hidden contest between the purely ultramontane section of 
the Roman clergy, and what remains of Gallican spirit in the rest. 
That this spirit does exist, and that the French Government does all 
in its power to foster it, is undeniable ; but it would be vain to think, 
as many persons do in England, that this Gallicanism brings the 
doctrines and practices of the French clergy any nearer to those of 
the Reformed Churches. The French clergy are now, whatever may 
have been the case two hundred years ago, just as much imbued with 
the grasping spirit of sacerdotalism, just as much given to all the 
practices of childish devotion, just as sedulous of cultivating blind 
credulity in the minds of the faithful, as the clergy of Naples or 
Rome itself. The fact that the most distinguished members of one 
of the most cultivated dioceses in France should be content to take 
as the centre and fountain-head of their authority such a story and 
such wonders as those of La Délivrande is enough to prove this. 

But we have not done with the means of influence possessed by 
the Révérend Péres. In the most aristocratic quarter of the town of 
Caen they have recently bought a very fine house and garden; in 
the garden they have built a small chapel. In this chapel and in 
the house they receive the visits of all those who wish to see them 
without going to La Délivrande; and it is very probable that of all 
their establishments it is this house and garden, with the tiny chapel, 
which they care most about, for it is there they act as “ directors.” 
A director, in Roman Catholic parlance, is much more than a con- 
fessor. The work of the confessor is merely to hear the confessions of 
the faithful, and give them absolution ; any priest, clever or simple, 
educated or uneducated, refined or unrefined, can do that. The 
work of the director is of a higher sort; he not only “confesses ” 
those who go to him, he undertakes to guide their whole life, to 
direct all their inward existence ; he may not.be so frequently sought 
as the confessor, but his help is asked in cases in which the opinion 
of the confessor would be held of small avail. The confessor is the 
usual medical attendant; the director the consulting physician of the 
spiritual health of the penitent. Now it is as the directors of the 
wealthiest and most influential families of Lower Normandy that the 
Fathers are visited in their town residence: there they not only 
receive the confessions of great ladies, they are initiated into the 
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secrets of families; they gather up a mass of private, social, and 
political information, of which they alone are the depositors. We 
do not wish to insinuate in any degree that the Fathers use the 
power thus acquired for improper ends, but there can be no doubt 
that their influence is immensely increased by the relations thus 
entertained with the best families of the country. Another source of 
influence is found in the orphanage which is attached to the chapel 
of La Délivrande. But a yet greater means of action, which must 
not be forgotten, is found in their wealth; their riches are very 
great, and daily increasing. The French public was startled some 
time ago at being told, upon the authority of official statistics, that 
the riches of the religious corporations were much greater now than’ 
before the great Revolution. What has taken and continually takes 
place at La Délivrande certainly confirms this unexpected revelation. 
The pilgrimages, the masses, frequent legacies, &c., such are, appa- 
rently, the chief sources of the wealth of the Révérend Péres. Their 
great economy no doubt adds much to their increase, for, though rich, 
they live as if they were poor. 

We have said enough to show that the Délivrande is an important 
. centre of Roman Catholic influence in the surrounding country. The 
riches of the Fathers, their constant relations with the best society 
of the neighbourhood, their hold on the most distinguished members 
of the young clergy of the diocese, and, above all, their power as the 
ministers of the miraculous shrine of the Virgin,—all this enables 
them to work actively and efficaciously in the cause of their Church. 
But it must not be thought the picture is without a reverse; indeed, 
if the good and the harm they do to the cause of Roman Catholicism 
were impartially compared, it is not certain that the advantages 
_ derived by the Roman Church from such institutions as we have 
described would counterbalance the disadvantages in such a country 
as modern France. 

As long as Roman Catholicism is represented only by the parochial 
clergy,—poor, under-paid, and generally respectable,—it excites little 
hostile feelings in the minds of even the most extreme of the French 
liberals ; but when the influence of the Church makes itself felt by 
the intermediary of such fraternities as that of La Délivrande, the 
most sober of the French people are brought to ask themselves whether 
there is not something absolutely incompatible between the Roman 
Church and modern society. These men—and they are counted by 
thousands among the most respectable members of every class of 
society—say that the constantly-increasing riches of these religious 
bodies, even if exclusively expended on the furtherance of religious 
objects, cannot co-exist with a sound state of the public wealth. 
These religious bodies never die; individuals and families disappear, 
and their property circulates from hand to hand throughout the 
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nation; but’ what has once belonged to a religious institution never 
again appears in the market, but becomes a means of influence in the 
hands of a body of celibates, who can have no interests in common 
with the rest of the community. Then, again, no one denies the zeal 
and the talents the Reverend Fathers apply to the education of the 
young; but experience shows that, though the young men who come 
out of their establishments are often well informed and very generally 
well mannered, they are either violently sceptical and revolutionary 
——like Voltaire, Lamennais, Proudhon, or Renan (all alumni of 
ecclesiastical schools)—or else have very little of that self-reliance 
and independence of character which are so much wanted in a country 
of which the moral soil has been ploughed up, so to speak, by 
revolutions, as that of France has been. The scholars of the Fathers 
are amiable, polite, and able to pass their examinations creditably ; 
but they are accustomed to obey, to bend their bodies and minds 
before other men, to be “directed” in all serious things, and, there- 
fore, incapable of playing a useful part as the free citizens of a self- 

- governing country. Sacerdotal corporations themselves are looked 
upon, with reason, as nurseries of a reactionary and retrograde spirit ; 
for there can be little doubt that they are politically connected with 
the legitimist aspirations so hateful to the mass of the French nation. 
A curious proof of this was seen at La Délivrande during the last 
Spanish revolution : masses in favour of the cause of Queen Isabella 
were constantly said at the chapel, and it was odd to see the zeal 
with which country-girls, who had probably never before so much as 
heard of the existence of the Queen of Spain, walked from great 
distances to the shrine in order to communicate & l'intention of the 
Very Catholic Queen. Any one who knows how strong and deep is 
the liberal and democratic feeling of the immense majority of the 
French nation, can fancy with what profound hostility an institution 
is regarded of which all the social, educational, and political influence 
is cast in favour of extreme reaction ; but the institution is an essen- 
tially ecclesiastical one, and thus the Roman Church is made in- 
tensely odious to those classes which it would be its greatest interest 
10 conciliate. On the whole, then, there is little doubt that such an 
establishment as La Délivrande is about as hurtful as it is profitable 
to the real interests of the Roman Church. 

As to the effects produced by such an institution upon the religious 
faith and life of the country, they are simply disastrous. We have 
showed how the worship of the Virgin degenerates at La Délivrande 
into a species of hardly-modified fetishism: hundreds and thousands 
of souls are led to transfer their trust, first from the Saviour to his 
mother, and then from the glorified Queen of Heaven to a piece of 
carved stone. But the evil does not stop here: in a country where 
the immense majority are Roman Catholics, Christianity is identified 
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with Romanism; and men who see Christianity under the garb of 
image-worship turn away from it in disgust. In innumerable cases 
men of a naturally religious. mind, who, if they had been born in a 
reformed Church, would doubtless have been faithful Christians, have 
become enthusiastic in their hatred of revealed religion, which they 
could not help associating with the cultus they saw around them. 
There can be no doubt that in modern times, and in countries where 

. the Roman Church predominates, the greatest school of infidelity is 
found in the abuses of Romanism. 

What advantage, then, does that Church find in supporting such 
shrines as La Délivrande, and all the heaps of superstitions which 
necessarily grow up in connection with them? The question is the 
more perplexing because, if you ask any of the priests who attend at 
the chapel, he will tell you that any one, layman‘or ecclesiastic, can be 
a perfectly orthodox Roman Catholic without believing a word about 
the legends and miracles told concerning the statue. To believe in © 
these is, indeed, a sign of piety, but should any one, after verifying - 
the facts, come to disbelieve them completely, his faith as a Roman - 
Catholic might nevertheless remain entire. It would be possible then 
for the Church, without diminishing in any degree the sum of her 
doctrine, to rid herself and her adherents from the incubus of the mass ` 
of error which clusters round’ such holy places, and thus take away 
innumerable stumbling-blocks from the road of many who are pre- 
vented by these idle tales from believing in the Gospel. What an 
immense good would be done, and at: how light a cost! Yet, far 
from acting in this way, the Church encourages by every means the 
faith in legends and miracles like those we have been considering : in 
France alone, Notre Dame de la Salette, Notre Dame de Lourdes, 
equally miraculous with their elder sisters of Roc-Amadour, Cléry, 
and La Délivrande, have been established within the last twenty 
years. Is it true then that, as enemies of the Roman Catholic Church 
contend, her priesthood care more for their riches and power than for 
the truth and the good of souls? We cannot think that this is an 
adequate explanation of the facts before us. 

There is a belief current among the Roman Catholic peasantry that 
an ordained priest has the power of putting out fire at will; if a whole 
village were burning, he could extinguish the flames in amoment by 
uttering certain words; but if he did so, his life would be forfeited at 
the same instant, and he would himself be consumed on the spot. 
“That is why,” say the peasants, “it never happens that the curés 
choose to exercise their power.” It is probably a similar feeling of 
self-preservation that prevents the Roman clergy from putting an 
end to a system of untruths which, in the course of ages, has become 
so bound up with their Church that it would be self-destruction to do ` 
away with it. F. G. Wuearcrort. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF RECRUITING. 


é i EDIA pace bellum para,” is a warning which, like many other 
bits of sensible advice, is apt to be admired and disregarded. 
Yet, if ever there was a time when this might wisely be taken for 
a national motto, it is just now. On the one hand, there is no 
immediate appearance of war, scarcely a cloud on the horizon, not 
a thoroughly angry face to be seen anywhere. Diplomatists smile 
sweetly on each other; Austria and Prussia have come down to private 
squabbles between rival ministers; France is too intent upon domestic 
reconstruction to allow any one to divert her attention to foreign 
war; Russia, grown wiser by experience, seems to have gone back 
to her old waiting policy, assured that time is her best ally in her 
most ambitious projects; and even America, in a sort of sullen way, 
seems to expect us to look upon very angry words and not very kind 
deeds, with cousinly forbearance, as if they were merely the effer- 
vescence of a domestic quarrel, which rages the more fiercely for the 
very reason that no serious consequences are likely to arise. There 
is a time now for leisurely considering our whole military system 
without much likelihood of being disturbed in the very middle of a 
complicated operation—a chance of shifting cargo, and altering 
rigging, and getting the ship into the best possible trim, without 
the danger of being caught by a sudden squall in the very height 
of the confusion. 
VOL. XII. NN 
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And, on the other hand, if anything’ at all is to be done, it must 
be at some such season as this. Wars aro made nowadays by 
telegraph. A campaign is decided, and the fate of an empire sealed, 
in less time than it used to take to get the rival armies into line, or 
conclude the final diplomatic courtesies, the regulation flourishes 
before the swords crossed. War is no longer like a game of chess, 

with a certain quantity of comparatively unimportant moves to be 
_ gone through before the real crisis comes. It is more like a thunder- 
bolt searching the lightning-conductor for neglected flaw or broken 
link, or the swollen torrent pouring into a reservoir, and showing, 
in the devastation of a moment, where there was a leak unstayed, or 
a bank pierced with some small hole. The issue must be fought out 
jest in the attitude in which the nation stands in the beginning, 
as many a hard fight has been fought out by men aroused from sleep, 
catching up such arms as lay nearest them,'and standing in whatever 
position they might be. And with the tremendous weapons of 
destruction which science has placed in the hands of military men, 
and the thorough knowledge of the theory of warfare which experience 
has brought, one defeat, almost one failure, brings consequences which 
_ are scarcely to be repaired by any subsequent exhibition of skill and 
bravery. Most of the clever statesmen who have given their atten- 
tion to these matters, and whose thoughts have embraced not only 
Armstrong guns and scientific rifles, but the men who are to use 
them, see this very clearly. Now is the time, they all say, to over- 
haul your system, if it needs overhauling ; now to test it, as you are 
testing the sides of your ironclads, to search out their weak places 
and indefensible points with your own shot, that they may not be 
discovered by the shot of the enemy; now to compare the old rough- 
and-ready system which produced such wonderful results, with the 
altered circumstances of the times, and consider if it is probable that, 
without important modifications, it will produce the like results 
again. For not only the general system of warfare, but the position. 
of each separate soldier, is very different from what it was. In those 
days the great requisites fora soldier were physical strength to thrust 
with his bayonet, or break down his opponent’s guard with his 
clubbed musket—the “dura ilia” that could resist any amount of 
commissariat mismanagement and hospital neglect, and the dogged. 
courage that won so many fights by sheer ignorance that it was 
beaten; and the great virtue of a soldier was to merge all idea of his 
own’ individuality, to forget his own personal liability to wounds and 
death, in a sense of his corporate existence as welded into a great 
machine, moving—it was the secret of victory to get thé men to believe 
” this—with irresistible impulse, indestructible and invincible. The 
' old sailor or soldier who went into action with the firmest possible 
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belief that he was going to thrash those beggarly Spaniards, or 
French, or Danes, or Americans—and usually as a matter of fact did 
so when he had a fair chance—completely forgot, in this sense of 
the national invincibility, that very probably -his own share in the 
business would be settled by bayonet thrust or musket ball long 
before the aforesaid thrashing had been administered. But the 
present system must alter this in many respects. 

A soldier is carefully taught how much depends on his own 
individual use of the costly weapon put into his hands; the import- 
ance is impressed upon him of making every shot tell; his own 
individuality, his own individual share in obtaining the desired 
result, is kept before him as distinctly as the strength which he 
derives from his position as a member of a disciplined force, acting 
and fighting as if the life and strength of all its component parts 
were but.one strength and life. The problem to be solved is that of 
uniting physical strength and energy with intellectual quickness 
and activity—the old sense of the indestructibility and invincibility 
of a corporate existence with a keen perception of individual responsi- 
bility, so that the soldier, without losing the confidence derived 
from discipline, and the habitual feeling that his own well-doing is 
identical with that of the body of which he forms a part, shall also 
bring to his work such a quickened sense of individuality as shall 
compel him to summon up all his energies and faculties and capa- 
bilities, and concentrate them upon the doing it quietly, thoroughly, 
and effectively. For instance, one of the dangers incident to the 
present rapidity of fire, when it is not used coolly and rationally, 
and with the idea of individual responsibility, will have suggested 
itself to the careful students of the records of the Abyssinian 
campaign. A body of men who, either from nervousness, ov excite- 
ment, or enthusiasm, have no thought but that of loading and firing, 
cach one as fast as his neighbour, must expend cartridges with such 
tremendous rapidity that no system of reserves of ammunition could 
prevent the danger of its failing in the very crisis of the engagement. 
To get the best men for the present conditions under which warfare 
is conducted—brave, healthy, strong, and sufficiently intelligent— 
is a difficulty which must severely test the thoughtfulness and 
abilities of those to whom the duty is intrusted of keeping the 
British army in an effective state. And, as has been already said, 
the present seems a convenient opportunity for arranging these 
matters, because there is time for calm consideration, for examining 
the position all round, for ascertaining principles, and looking at the 
two elements contained in the problem—the necessities of the army 
on the one hand; on the other, the way in which the State, out of 
the materials at its command, can supply them with the greatest 
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possible economy, and the least possible waste. For in this lies the 
philosophy of recruiting, in considering it as one ofthe many 
functions of the State, to take its place, with due thought and apt 
contrivance, among the many wheels and forces upon whose accurate 
balance and mutual adaptation the machine depends for the truth 
and safety with which it works. 

Therefore a State, as matter of polity, should look deeper than the 
mere expediency of getting men for the army with the least possible 
trouble, should deliberately decide what class of men can best be 
spared from immediately productive employments, by what induce- 
ments they can be honestly and economically attracted, and in what 
manner their service in the army can be rendered with the least, 
possible deterioration of the men themselves, the least practicable 
bringing them under influences which shall render them unfit for 
the other uses of a citizen when the period of their service in the 
army expires. 

And these three important questions are inextricably linked toge- ` 
ther. For instance, under the old system, partially prevalent even 
now, it seemed natural to draw the supply of men for the army from 
the very lowest social strata. Every reckless, wild, debauched young 
fellow, the refuse-of the beershop, the sweeping of the gaol, every 
one who was too idle to work, too stupid to hold his place among his 
fellows, who had come into unwelcome contact with the law, or 
generally involved his fortunes in some desperate calamity, was con- 
sidered, by general consent, to have a distinct vocation to defend his 
country. Besides its proper function of defending the State, the 
army, in a rough way, was supposed to become a reformatory, a 
deodoriser of social refuse, or rather, like the great furnace in the 
London Docks, the place whero all the useless waste and spoiled 
material of society could be conveniently consumed without an- 
noyance or offence to anybody, and even with a certain degree of 
profit. , 

And the whole system was of a piece. The great attraction to 
these men was a set of clever lying sergeants, whose duty it was to 
personify the sensual indulgences and brutal license which formed, 
to most of these men, their sole idea of happiness. No lying was 
too gross for the ignorant ruffians for whom it was intended, or too 

‘flagrant to be justified by the end. The doors of the beerhouse and 
the brothel were the common gates of admission into the military 
service of the State, and nobody knew or cared for the results, except 
that when the men obtained in this way were utterly incapable of 
further service, they were to be provided for by the smallest possible 
peusion, and thrust out of sight in every practicable way, so that they 
might bring no open shame upon the State, or be driven to prey 
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upon society by the exigencies of actual hunger. And this system did 
its work well enough in the rough coarse times from whose necessities 
it originated. The periodical visit of a recruiting party to a country 
town was an operation in more ways than one analogous to tliat of 
flushing the sewers. In the one case there was a great temporary 
noisomeness and stirring up of stenches, in the other a considerable 
` increase of riot and drunkenness and debauchery; and then in both 
cases a good deal of offensive matter was carried clean away, some 
unwholesome elements disappeared, and the place was purged and 
purified and sweetened, and made in every way much more desirable 
to live in. Many a parish clergyman and many an anxious mother 
have blessed the recruiting sergeant, lying, drunken blackguard as he 
usually was, for carrying off a batch of wild, reckless, unruly young 
fellows, who were doing no good to themselves or to society, but only 
corrupting all the young men and debauching all the young women 
whom they could draw in any way within the circle of their influence. 
And the sergeant’s net was spread wide enough to catch, not only the 
reckless and the criminal, but many simple and well-disposed country 
lads, and some of an higher intellectual stamp, honestly desirous of 
adventure, and not wholly without personal ambition and even love 
of country. And all these elements, under the excitement of a 
campaign, fermented together, like Thames water on a voyage, and 
the result was an army who fought magnificently, and, as a body, 
behaved very tolerably. 

But, however the system may have worked in times past, it is 
evidently unworthy of our present state of civilization. The army 
was becoming utterly disreputable as an occupation in the eyes of the 
more respectable members of that class from whom its ranks were 
recruited; the-decent country labourer formed his idea of the service 
from the pictures drawn of it by the clever scamp who came to 
recruit, and of its rewards from some poor, broken-down, half-starved 
veteran who crawled home to die; the profession of arms, which 
ought to be recognised as among the most honourable in a well- 
ordered State, became, as regarded the private soldier, a byword and 
a disgrace. That this is no exaggeration will be confessed by all who 
have had much opportunity of intercourse with the classes from 
which the army is chiefly recruited, and any intimate acquaintance 
with their real way of thinking upon the subject. And it is quite 
clear that such a state of things, when not palliated by the pressure 
of immediate necessity, can no longer be suffered to continue with 
any credit to the State or advantage to the army. But, before at- 
tempting any practical reforms, it will be well to get a distinct notion 
first of all from what class it is most expedient to draw men for the 
purpose of defence, what manner of men it is most economical to 
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employ in military matters. And, naturally enough, there is a ten- 
. dency to run into extremes, 

Sir Charles Trevelyan wishes to attract men of a much higher 
social standing than ever dream of entering the army under present 
circumstances. He would draw into his nct a large portion of that 
class who at present are shopmen and railway clerks, and hold offices 
which require a moderate amount of education, and even some degree 
of social refinement. These he would attract by hopes of a career, by 
throwing open all commissions, by opening prospects, not only of an 
adventurous and stirring life, but of an honourable and lucrative 
position as its reward.’ In the first place, to effect this would seem to 
imply a total revolution of the present system. It would be im- 
possible to supply such an amount of commissions as would be required 
for the purpose without making all officers from the ranks, and, as a 
natural consequence, totally abolishing the purchase system. 

Whatever may be thought either of the desirability or the feasi- 
bility of the latter operation—and there are strong opinions on both 
sides—no wise man would see without deep regret any change that 
would have the effect of lowering the class from which, as a rule, the 
officers of the British army are at present taken. On the whole, the 
present system works right well ; it brings an amount of intelligence 
and high education and refined feeling into the army, which must 
tend to elevate its high tone and character, and, above all, the soldier, 
as a matter of experience, prefers being commanded by one whom he 
considers to be a gentleman. 

Neither would their position be tolerable for such men as Sir 
Charles Trevelyan has in view. It is only necessary to think of the 
colonial services demanded from the British soldier, so unlike those 
required in the main from continental armies, to see, from the very 
necessities of the case, how utterly distasteful his position would be 
to a man of much education or refinement. Neither is it probable 
that such would make geod soldiers. The inevitable monotony of 
barrack life would be peculiarly hard for them to bear. They would 
almost of necessity be impatient and fretful at any delay in the 
wished-for promotion. Any imaginary grievance would arouse a 
spirit of resistance which it would be hard to quell. It would prove 
a very difficult task to keep even a troop or company, much more a 
regiment, mainly composed of such men, in a healthy and efficient 
state. Neither would there be economy for the State in trying the 
experiment. It would be wasting efficient and expensive instruments 
on work which can be done as well, to say the least, by those of an 
inferior quality. 

On the whole, there is little doubt that the class from which 
recruits can most efficiently be drawn will be found in the upper 
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strata of the lower orders, agricultural labourers, small mechanics, 
and such like, whose previous habits have trained them to think little 
of the hardships and privations and monotony of a soldier’s life, who 
may easily be brought to feel that their condition is an elevation, not 
a degradation, in the social scale, and for whom it would be com- 
paratively easy to devise rewards really valuable in their eyes. Tor 
it should be laid down as one of the great canons of all good and wise 
government that every employment by the State should be of such a 
nature, so devised and regulated in its attendant circumstances, that 
it should tend to elevate those engaged in it, to produce honest, con- 
tented, self-respecting citizens, who shall be a credit to themselves 
and to the commonwealth. And one of the first steps to the elevation 
of the army should be its purification. All military writers agree 
that a great proportion of the crime that disgraces the army is owing 
to a comparatively few habitual criminals. The average of punish- 
ment in every regiment is invariably swelled to its present amount 
by the repeated offences of a few incorrigible scoundrels, Therefore 
it would seem advisable to give commanding officers a larger power 
of dismissing men whom sufficient experience has proved to be merely 
deteriorating the efficiency of the regiment, spreading moral contagion 
round them, and useless for any purpose except actual fighting, which 
it is fair.to say some of them do well enough. Yet perhaps it would 
be well to keep these men in some way to their engagements. Little 
as is to be got out of them as soldiers, they are perhaps more profit- 
able to the State in that capacity than they would be as private 
citizens. Some scheme of military reformatories needs careful elabo- 
ration. Condemned corps are simply sinks of iniquity and heaps of 
abomination, as might be expected in any body of men the qualifi- 
cation for admission into which is an utter loss of self-respect. Some 
plan should be thought of in which the services of these men may 
become profitable to the State, if held to their engagements, without 
polluting and defiling a whole regiment. On a campaign a con- 
genial employment for such men is found among the latrines of the 
encampment, and some analogous work might surely be found in 
times of peace. The very monotony and weariness and unmeaning 
repetition inseparable from a soldier’s life appear to irritate some 
spirits almost to insanity. Many such men would be found tractable 
and amenable enough when they were put to work of a different kind, 
and executed under other circumstances. 

But this brings us back to the question, how fit men can be 
attracted in such numbers as to give power of selection and rejection, 
so that the idea suggested to the mind of the recruit should be that 
his admission to the ranks of the British army is an honour to him- 
self, a certificate of a certain degree of merit in the past, a step 
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upwards for tho future. This can hardly be done by mere money 
offers. It would be bad policy to disturb the balance of the labour 
market by the sheer weight of the national purse, and, in the long 
run, such attractions would have to be renewed and increased till they 
became an intolerable burden on the taxpayer. Rather the induce- 
ment to enter such a service should be that the State evidently respects 
and honours it, and recognises in those who serve it thus a distinct 
claim for such rewards as it may have to bestow, which may be fitting 
for them to receive. Let it be seen clearly that the State respects a 
calling, and those who enter it will learn to respect themselves. 
' Indeed, it is the clear duty of the State heedfully to order the con- 
ditions of its service that no man’s life shall be so deteriorated by any 
employment which it offers that the remainder of it shall run use- 
lessly to waste. The State cannot divest itself of its complex cha- 
racter; it cannot descend into the position of a mere employer of 
labour ; it is bound to take advantage of any circumstance which may 
enable it more efficiently to discharge its more important functions 
of educator and clevator and promoter, not only of the general, but 
of the individual, well-doing of its subjects. The first idea relating 
to the condition of a recruit is, that being thus brought under the 
control of the State, having surrendered in some degree his personal 
liberty, the opportunity should be taken to make him not only an 
efficient fighting machine, but a better citizen. And this, at its very 
commencement, takes in a wide sphere of measures which are already 
attracting some share of attention, yet scarcely so much as their 
immense importance deserves. Healthy barracks, gymnasia, reading- 
rooms, a greater variety of wholesome diet, more care bestowed to 
provide amusements and employment, the teaching of trades, the 
breaking up, as far as is practicable, that terrible weariness and 
monotony of a soldier’s life—all come under this class of duties 
which the State owes its soldiers, tending to humanize them, to make 
them feel gratitude to an employer which has, of its own free will, 
given them something over and above the wages for which they 
bargained, to counteract the feeling which lies at the root of so much 
of the license of a soldier’s life, that they are cut off from their fellow- 
citizens, unthought-of and uncared-for, with few common interests, 
and therefore with few common obligations, with the dreary feeling 
overshadowing all their lives that there is nothing to be lived for 
except sensual gratification. And it may be worth considering 
whether some of the strictness of the ceaseless drilling might not be 
relaxed without lessening the efficiency of the service. Nothing so 
soon wears out the soldier’s heart, disgusts him with his position, 
and drives him to the solace of any fierce excitement that may 
come within his clutch, as this treadmill work, this monotony of re- 
petition without any seeming good, or any perceptible end. Of 
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course, what relaxation can be allowed. to a soldiex when his drill is 
once learned must be a matter of practical experience. All the results 
‘of industrial and factory schools point plainly to the conclusion that 
variety of occupation is as healthful for the mind as for the body, 
and that time taken from one particular subject, if employed in in- 
dustrial occupation of another kind, is more than redeemed by the 
additional energy thrown into the work when it is taken up again, 
by the spring and freshness and hearty appetite with which the mind 
scizes and assimilates and thoroughly digests it when it has the charm 
of novelty. And some such results would probably follow on a con- 
siderate mitigation of the present wearisome, heart-breaking routine 
of parades and drill, if it only can be so arranged that some labour, 
heartily and cheerfully undertaken, shall be substituted in its room, 
and the almost compulsory idleness, which is the bane and ruin of 
officer and soldier, shall be exchanged for habitual and hearty work. 
It is not to be doubted that a wise and thoughtful commanding officer, 
who is in the highest sense considerate of his men, would be able, 
by mitigating the weariness of constant drill in the case of men who 
had once learned it, to increase in a wonderful degree the phy- 
sical health and social well-doing of his regiment, without in the 
slightest way relaxing its discipline or lessening its efficiency and 
smartness. 

And this leads up to another principle. To make a man’s life 
cheerful and contented, to nerve him to throw all his strength and 
energy into any conceivable labour or employment, and indeed to 
raise and elevate his character all throughout, there is nothing like 
the magic spell of hope. Let aman feel that he is doing himself good 
and getting on; that an honourable career is opening before him ; 
that he has a tangible, definite, attainable object to work for; that 
he is advancing towards light, and a great deal has been done to 
make him cheerful and contented with his work, however hard or 
monotonous its present stage may be. And thus comes in another 
principle, which seems here applicable. The State should never 
engage any of its subjects in a career without providing in a large 
degree the purifying, elevating, invigorating stimulus of hope. And 
this has hitherto been wanting to the British soldier. Any ex- 
perienced commanding officer will speak of the hopelessness and 
listlessness that creeps over the men; the sort of “eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die” spirit, which has abandoned all hope of enjoy- 
ment of life other than in a career of torpid indolence, broken by 
snatches of fierce and reckless debauchery; of the indifference that 
will not let them take the trouble even to qualify for promotion as 
non-commissioned officers. The very soldiers who are best and 
brightest and most contented when their energies are aroused by a 
campaign, will sink into a set of discontented, drunken, almost 
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mutinous ruffians under the influence of the listlessness and aimlessness 
of home duty. Now, clearly, it is the duty of the State to prevent the 
character of any of its citizens from being thus deteriorated, if the 
process can be arrested by any reasonable and practicable means. 

And therefore it is clearly worthy of any amount of trouble and 
consideration to introduce this element of hope among the influences 
of a soldier’s life. And first, undoubtedly, some may be found 
immediately connected with his own profession. The highest military 
authorities agree in stating that more commissions may advan- 
tageously be given from the ranks. Yet it scarcely seems that such 
a system can be carried to any great extent. Few would wish that 
our officers, as a body, should be taken from a lower class of society 
than that from which they are at present supplied. Soldiers, as a 
rule, do not like officers promoted from the ranks. Their experience 
teaches them to expect kinder, more considerate, and yet firmer 
treatment from those who are accustomed to command. Above all 
things, it is simple matter of fact, they look to their officer to be a 
gentleman, in the highest sense of the word. They like the habitual 
delicacy and refinement of manner which imperceptibly softens even 
the utmost sternness and austerity of discipline; they find more 
constant thoughtfulness and consideration in those who, from their 
earliest years, have been trained to think of themselves as in some 
way responsible for the well-doing of inferiors and dependents ; 
whether they have to obey or follow, they like to have a leader or 
commander who is clearly, and in every way, superior to themselves. 
And if commissions were only given from the ranks, the effect would 
be that a few of a higher class would enter them, and claim pro- 
motion by their superior educational advantages. However plausibly 
the plan may be advocated on other grounds, it does not seem that 
it could ever be carried out so as to become an efficient agent in the 
elevation of the great mass of the British army. But however ` 
exceptional in practice, certainly it should be felt throughout the 
army that there is no actual bar to such promotion, that the very 
highest posts are open to perseverance and desert. 

Again, all offices and posts in any way connected with the army 
should be, as far as possible, filled up from its ranks. A meritorious 
and well-conducted non-commissioned officer who has served his 
time creditably, should be reckoned to have a positive claim for 
employment in such military clerkships and minor employments as 
he is qualified to fill, and undoubtedly for such promotion in them as 
his merits may honestly deserve. And with simple justice the prin- 
ciple may be extended much further than to positions immediately 
connected with the army. Sir Charles Trevelyan has clearly proved 
that there are a very great number of minor public appointments in 
the gift of Government which meritorious soldiers are eminently and 
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especially qualified to fill. These appointments are now partly sub- 
servient to political interest, and partly, under the present mania for 
competitive examinations, bestowed as the rewards of those who have 
done the State the service of being born with a certain amount of 
natural ability, and improving it by a certain amount of education. 

But if the principle be admitted that service in the army is to be 
recognised as an honourable service, and as service done distinctly to 
the State, it seems to follow, that those who have rendered this service 
honestly, have, in simple equity and justice, the first claim to such 
rewards as the State may have to bestow, and the duties of which 
they may have the capacity to discharge. Honest service in the 
army has surely a superior claim for reward to the mere quickness 
and readiness elicited by a competitive examination. As far as the mere 
justice of the case goes, the soldier’s claim appears indisputable, and 
the results, as a mere matter of expediency, seem to be a clear gain 
to the State. When it is once clearly felt that the army is the way 
through which many ‘advantageous posts and offices are to be 
reached; that the course of a good soldier is clearly upwards towards 
a higher social position and advantages which he was not likely to 
gain in any other way; when, above all, a clear prospect is open 
which will enable a young man to offer a comfortable home to an 
honest woman; the first step would have been taken to attracting 
into the ranks of the army the very class of men who are most 
desirable for the purpose, the first real blow dealt at that fearful 
moral evil which, even more than drunkenness, is the very curse of 
the British army. As long as marriage appears unattainable to the 
soldier, or, if attainable, as only bringing degradation and suffering 
upon his wife, so long will that fearful atmosphere of the deepest 
pollution, that physical and moral pestilence which lies like a 
miasma about Woolwich and Aldershott and Chatham, be the inevit- 
able accompaniment of our camps. But let a man feel that an 
honest and virtuous woman is not degraded by reciprocating his 
affection, that he can offer her as the reward of his exertions the 
probability, in a reasonable time, of a respectable position and a 
comfortable home, and in that hope you have given him the very 
motive necded to elevate his life, to enable him to throw all his 
energies cheerfully and readily into the hardness and weariness 
of his service, to be in the present a more contented soldier, and to 
be developed into a valuable citizen. 

And this raises another point, which at present seems scarcely 
settled, the time for which a soldier should. be enlisted. On this 
point, too, it is very necessary to get a clear idca of what is wanted, 
before taking steps which cannot readily be retraced. The old theory 
about a soldier was, that he was to be soldier and nothing else, to 
onsider himself quite set apart from civil life, to be content to be 
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regarded as spoiled for other purposes of citizenship, and with only the 
prospect of making the regiment his home till old age and infirmity 
should compel him to retire with such provision for old age as his 
country should consider adequate to his necessities. And any sur- 
viving instincts of citizenship, or domestic impulses, were considered, 
as far as they went, to lessen from a man’s excellence as a soldier. 
Even in an admirable little work, published in the present year by 
Colonel Wolseley, called the “Soldier’s Pocket Book,” it is said that 
the soldier “ must believe that his duties are the noblest that falls to 
man’s lot. He must be taught to despise all those of ‘civil life.” 

But such views are hardly likely to be accepted by any who take 
the trouble to think over the position and duties of the State. It is ° 
universally allowed that the State has no right to induce a young man. 
to form engagements, under which a large part of his life would 

probably run to waste, under which, by an unnatural system of com- 
pulsory celibacy, he is almost driven to the hopelessness and degra- , 
dation of gross immorality. It cannot be too often repeated that no 
State can have a right for its own private purposes to induce any of 
its citizens to accept a position which implies a loss of self-respect 
_ or places his future life upon a lower level. Indeed, commanding 
officers themselves, merely from a military point of view, appear to 
doubt the advisability of long periods of enlistment. From about 
his third year to his twelfth, appear the utmost limits, between 
which, in the average of cases, a soldier is most efficient. The 
problem then to be solved is this, what duration of service implies 
the utmost efficiency in the soldier without his deterioration as a 
citizen, and how can the outlets from the army be so arranged that 
the well-being of the State may be promoted by those who leave it, 
as much as by those who enter it? In fact, how the army may be 
“made the means of educating, instead of spoiling, citizens? It would 
seem not so difficult to settle details, if some fixed principles were 
arrived. at. . 

The period should first be settled, which, considering the exi- 
gencies of the State, may be reasonably concluded to be sufficient for 
the purpose. And this, not blindly following the example of con- 
tinental nations, but taking deliberately into account the absence of 
conscription, the national character, and the requirements of our 
colonial possessions and our Indian Empire. When the term of the 
first enlistment arrives, those who have in any way distinguished 
themselves by cleverness or good conduct, ought to share, as largely 
as may be, in those minor civil offices which they would consider 
marks of honour as well as, for them, lucrative appointments; those 
who have shown decided military-aptitudes would probably remain 
in the service, attracted: by the: prospect of distinctly professional 
rewards. Of the residuum, some would go back to their old pursuits 
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again, and others, even if they had little capacity for promotion, 
would be content to remain where they were, as in an occupation in 
itself congenial to them. One very clever and sensible writer, 
Colonel Valentine Baker, insists that no re-enlistment ought to be 
allowed, after a service of, say, twelve years, except to non-com- 
missioned officers. And he gives the very sensible reason, that men 
who have not attained such a position in that time can have no such 
military aptitudes as to make them worth retaining. But it seems 
doubtful whether such limitation would be either quite wise or entirely 
justifiable. There is a large class of men who, without being of great 
value as citizens anywhere, are perhaps of more service to the State 
in the army than they would be in any other capacity, and whom, 
therefore, it is a true economy to retain there, if they will, so long 
as it can be done without actually impairing the efficiency of the 
service. And there is, also, a class of men whom the habits of the 
army—what Sir Charles Trevelyan calls, its high feeding and gentle- 
manly leisure—or injured constitution, or the effects of climate, 
have rendered positively unfit to return to any occupation which 
implies—as, for instance, is implied in agricultural labour—hard 
work, scanty living, exposure to weather, and indifferent clothing. 
The efficiency of the army is not the only thing to be considered 
in this matter. If the State induces a man to accept an engagement 
which implies a wrench from his old ways of life, or an incompati- 
bility to return to them, it cannot fairly do so without also accepting 
the responsibility of continuing the engagement, so long as it is not 
forfeited by any positive misconduct. 

But, whatever period of enlistment may be determined upon, it is 
quite clear that, for the welfare, physically and socially, of the State, 
it must not be such as to condemn the soldier to that hopelessness of 
marriage within a reasonable time, which undoubtedly, under the 
present system, is the most fruitful cause of misery and degradation, 
not only to the soldier himself, but to all who come in contact with 
him. These considerations would involve others connected with the 
army of reserve and the militia, and many questions concerning 
length of service, and ofher points of detail, the settlement of which 
must depend upon what arrangements it may be feasible to make. for 
the more perfect union of all the available land forces of Great 
Britain. But, whatever arrangements may be made, no considera- 
tions.of expediency must ever be permitted to obscure the principles 
of justice on which a State must order its dealings with its citizens. 

It may not always be practicable to carry them out to their full 
extent, but they should always be borne in mind. A State has no 
right so to order any service which may be required of its citizens 
as to involve the loss of self-respect in those who are induced to 
center into arrangements with it. A State has for one of its clear 
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functions the duty of elevating the moral and social condition of 
those who are brought into more intimate connection with and 
dependence upon it. A State is bound to recognise fairly and freely 
the claims of those who have rendered any service to such rewards 
as may be suited to their capacity. 

These things are not mere matters of professional requirement or 
professional arrangement. They concern the honour of a nation, and 
enter, widely and deeply, into the very heart of its being. It is 
simply impossible to fence out the army from the social life of a 
nation, or to consider it as a separate body, with conditions and a 
morality of its own. Its elevation or degradation will be felt 
through all the nation, absorbed into its system, circulating with its 
blood, as a deadly poison or a purifying medicine. Almost every 
parish is continually sending a stream of young recruits to be 
tempered and moulded into shape by the infiuences of a soldier’s 
life; almost every parish in England is perpetually brought into 
contact with those whose character has been thus formed, becoming, 
in turn, the teachers of that good or evil which they have been 
taught. 

Therefore it is of interest to all that the adisi should not be 
exposed to inducements that may degrade him in the eyes of others, 
and ruin his own self-respect; that he should not be marred and 
spoiled as a citizen by the conditions of his professional career ; that 
he should not be given over to that dark pollution and. hopeless 
sensuality which must follow when the laws of nature are set aside, 
and a young man finds that the possibility of honest marriage and a 
pure home are utterly set beyond his reach. It may be impracticable 
to remodel our present system entirely in accordance with these 
principles, but thoy should steadily be kept in view in any altera- 
tions that may be made. It is the plain duty of every Englishman, 
in his own sphere of influence, to work for this. The British army 
will never be worthy of the British nation till the clergyman or 
schoolmaster can conscientiously recommend it as a creditable pro- 
fession to clever and high-spirited boys; till parents can feel pride 
in having a soldier-son, and a good hope that their laudable ambi- 
tion for him may be gratified by his rise in social position and in 
mental culture; till the soldier himself can feel that he is being 
improved and elevated by the conditions of his present life; that he 
is recognised as filling an honourable position; that his course is 
upwards; that the natural longings of human nature are not for- 
bidden him ; that the State has not merely wages to pay, but rewards 
to offer, which will be bestowed upon him just in proportion to the 
care which he takes to qualify himself for doing good service, not 
only as a soldier, but as a citizen. 

Puirrs OnsLow. 








INSPECTION AND EXAMINATION OF ENDOWED 
SCHOOLS. 


` 


A REPLY. 


T any discussion respecting the best means of improving the con- 
dition of secondary education in England it must not be forgotten 
that there are three important classes whose interests are to be 
considered ; viz., the public, the parents, and the preceptors. The 
several interests of these three parties are not truly and ultimately 
antagonistic. Upon a really scientific, that is, a thoroughly wide 
and comprehensive view, based upon full and impartial information, 
of their best interests, it will always be found that they are ultimately 
identical. On each side there must, of course, be a certain amount 
of concession ; a certain degree of yielding in respect of matters of 
immediate and personal advantage; a certain amount of willingness 
to sacrifice instant and peculiar gains for the sake of the ultimate 
and general good. Liberty in education must, in fact, be, like social 
and political liberty, an affair of compromise. A liberal education 
—the only kind of education which is worthy of a free and strong 
and sober-minded people—must be one which is liberated not merely 
from priestly tyranny, not merely from aristocratic, plutocratic, or 
bureaucratic despotism, not only from the preponderance of a 
straight-voting and uncultivated majority, but also from the exces- 
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sive influence of any one professional order or class. If in any 
legislation on tho question of education, the interests of any one of 
these sections or classes be unduly considered or favoured, the result 
must necessarily be the same as in all other social questions, the 
destruction of true liberality. The freedom of the layman demands 
some infringement of the authority of the priest; the freedom of the 
poor and ignorant requires some restraint upon the licence of the 
rich and learned; the welfare of the scholar necessitates some dis- 
turbance of the ease, and some limit to the independence, of the 
teacher. True liberality in education must depend upon the skill 
with which these conflicting interests are harmonized; and upon the 
expediency wherewith the amount of concession to be required by 
each class or party to the compromise, is balanced and prescribed. 
The maintenance of a really liberal education in England, and the 
augmentation and diffusion of its influence among the greatest 
possible number of our countrymen and countrywomen, are objects 
which undoubtedly all the contributors and subscribers to the Con- 
temporary Review have deeply and sincerely at heart. But these objects 
will not be obtained by our fixing our attention exclusively upon the 
present and palpable interests, or what we suppose to be the imme- 
diate interests, of any one orderin the community. While respecting 
the interests of the schoolmasters—nay, more, while firmly and. 
honestly convinced that in any legislation for the improvement of 
schools we are providing for the truest and best interests of that 
class—we must not forget either the rights of the scholars, or the 
advantage of the nation at large. We must have no respect of 
persons. In our anxiety to provide for the ease and comfort of -the 
shepherd, we must not wholly forget the safeguard and pasture of 
the sheep. We must bethink ourselves that the nation has rights 
and claims as well as the order of preceptors. And we must 
remember that any Bill for the reform of our endowed schools which 
may hereafter be submitted to Parliament, if it is to be worthy of 
the nation and of its ministers, not content only with “saving the 
rights and dignities of teachers,” must dare also to save the souls of 
the taught. ` 

In his paper on the subject of “Mr. Forster’s Bill,” in the 
November number of the Contemporary Review, Mr. Markby disregards 
almost all considerations of the claims and interests of the nation 
and of the scholars, and views the question of reform in secondary 
education from the single stand-point of teachers’ interests. Inspection 
and examination of schools by independent and publicly-appointed 
examiners he believes to be antagonistic to the “ material success 
and reasonably quiet life” of schoolmasters; and he fears that any 
legislation which, like the second part of the Endowed Schools’ Bill, 
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tends to provide for such inspection and examination, will, by 
diminishing the attractions of the scholastic profession, and deterring 
young men of promise from sending in their testimonials to trustees 
of schools, be a step in the wrong direction. Now it is, of course, 
open to any one to advocate what he believes to be the interests of 
one section of the community. And as it is of the very nature of 
advocacy to ignore what is to be said on behalf of the other party to 
a suit, and to consider only what the advocate believes to be for the 
good of his clients, no blame is to be attached to Mr. Markby for not 
having mentioned in his paper that, besides the preceptors, there are 
also in this case the parents and the public to be considered. On 
the contrary, such advocacy, if it be clearly understood to be 
advocacy, and not a judicial decision, is for the public advantage. The 
general interest of the three parties above named, can only be fairly 
estimated by the court of legislature, through each separate interest 
being earnestly advocated by vehement partisans. But then it must be 
clearly seen that after all such a paper as Mr. Markby’s is a partisan 
paper, and not a statement of the case on its merits. Mr. Markby has 
constituted himself the advocate of those among the grammar-school 
masters—and they are probably after all not a large fraction of the 
whole number—who dislike the notion of inspection and examination. 
This is all very well so long as it is clearly understood that he holds 
a brief for a part of one only among the sections of the community 
which are interested in legislation for the endowed schools, and that 
there is a case for the public, for the parents, and for a part of tho 
endowed schoolmasters themselves, which he has omitted to state. 
The aim of the following pages will be partly to supply this omission 
on Mr. Markby’s part; to show that there is a public and parental, 
as well as a preceptorial, aspect of the question of inspection of 
endowed schools; and partly to consider whether, even from Mr. 
Markby’s exclusive point of view, the arguments which he brings 
forward against State inspection of endowed schools, and the second 
part of Mr. Forster’s Bill, which endeavours to create such a system 
of inspection, are valid and conclusive. 

The principal objection alleged by Mr. Markby to any system of 
State inspection of endowed schools, is that such a system will tend to 
deter young men of promise from entering the scholastic profession 
without affording us any considerable advantages in exchange. The 
arguments on which Mr. Markby founds this objection are mainly as 
follows (Contemporary Review for November, 1869) :— 

J. There is a growing unwillingness on the part of our young 
men to enter the learned professions. The number of entrants into 
the scholastic profession, as well as other professions, is decreasing. 
(P. 348, 344.) 
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II. Schoolmastership is naturally an unattractive profession, as 
Mr. Markby found it to be when he tried it for a short time after 
taking his degree; and we ought to do nothing to render it still 
more unattractive than it now is. But Government inspections and 
examinations will have this effect; they will increase the disadvan- 
{ages and discomforts of the scholastic profession without producing 
any counterbalancing advantages. (P. 345.) 

III. This is shown—(a) By the tone and temper of the Report of 
the Schools Inquiry Commissioners, and especially by the Reports of 
the Assistant-Commissioners. (P. 345—47.) (b) By the provisions 
of the two parts, enacted and deferred, of Mr. Forster’s Endowed 
Schools Bill. (P. 848—60.) 

IY. Inspection of public schools will be unpopular with parents, 
and the result of putting such schools under inspection will be that 
parents will cease to patronize them, and will use instead expensive 
private schools. This will encourage the strong timocratic move- 
ment which has for some years past been going forward. (P. 352-53.) 

Y. Inspectors sometimes make mistakes. This is illustrated by 
an anecdote of one who “a good many years ago, five-and-twenty 
perhaps or more,” visited the parish school of the locality in which 
Mr. Markby was brought up, and whom Mr. Markby, then a boy, 
pronounced to be “incapable.” (P. 356.) 

Such is the substance of the arguments in Mr. Markby’s paper 
against inspection and examination of endowed schools. It is now 
time to consider them a little in detail. ` 

I. There can be no doubt that it is generally true that the 
number of entrants into the learned professions has not for many 
years increased in England proportionately to the growth of the 
population. But what is the value of this acknowledged fact to 
Mr. Markby’s argument against inspection of schools? He must 
mean it to have one of two values. Either he must mean (1) that 
this unwillingness of our modern youth to enter the scholastic, 
as well as other professions, arises from dislike to be subject to 
inspection; or he must mean (2) that the unwillingness to enter 
the scholastic profession is, from other causes, becoming so great, 
and the number of entrants into it is so seriously decreasing, 
that if we add to the existing drawbacks of the profession such a 
deterrent as inspection will prove to be, we shall ultimately find 
ourselves unprovided with teachers. Mr, Markby’s allusion to the 
falling off of entrants into the liberal professions must mean one of 
these two things, or it has no value whatever in his argument against 
inspection of schools. But neither of these positions is tenable. 
For (1) there has not been hitherto in this country any inspection 
whatever of our secondary or university education. Unwillingness, 
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therefore, to enter the Universities, or take to the career of teaching 
in secondary schools, cannot have arisen from the presence of that 
which has not yet existed. If promising young men have holden 
back from an Oxford or Cambridge career, and taken to counting- 
houses and other offices, this has certainly not been because the 
State has overridden Oxford or Cambridge with inspection. The 
Universities and the Colleges have been left absolutely free to 
follow their own course, to develop the tutorial or the professorial, the 
college or the academical system, as much or as little as they liked ; 
to select and arrange their own subjects of study; to fix the standard 
of their pass and class examinations; to regulate the admission, the 
ages, and the fees of their resident pupils; to try their own schemes 
for extending University influence to the outside masses; and, in 
short, to deal as they pleased with the problem of the “ gradual and 
steady diminution of the number of young men entering, what it 
is customary to call the learned professions” (p. 349). If their 
efforts to counteract this diminution have been defeated, this defeat 
has certainly not been caused by Government inspection. So, again, 
with secondary schools. If promising young men have since 1841 
grown unwilling to teach in our endowed secondary schools, this 
effect has certainly not been caused by Government inspection. The 
“veil” which Mr. Markby (p. 346) seems to think it so important 
should be “ thrown over the faults and shortcoming of the scholastic 
profession,” has certainly never, during all those ‘years, been drawn 
aside by Government agency. It is worth while noting what the 
Schools Inquiry Commissioners say on this matter :— 


“For the proper execution of the task of considering what reforms r' 
required in our endowed schools, it is plain that there is required, what has 
never hitherto existed—an account of the actual results of the endowed 
grammar schools as ascertained by examination, independent alike of the 
governors and the masters. The Commissioners who inquired from 1818 
to 1837 into the Charities of the country, while reporting numerous abuses. 
some of which have since been effectually remedied, did not examine the 
scholars, or report specially on the educational aspect of those Charitics 
which were devoted to schools. It has been our duty to supply this 
omission. In the general reports of our ‘Assistant-Commissioners, and in 
their special reports on the schools separately, will be found ample materials 
for forming a judgment on the many important questions which arise 
respecting ‘the external and internal constitution of the grammar schools. 
and the use now made of some other endowments. These reports justify 
greater confidence in pronouncing on the causes of the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the schools, and on the remedies required, than it would be possible 
to feel without the information which they give. We have an account of 
the experience, not of a few schools here or there, but of all schools of the 
class in England or Wales. It is from the record of this wide investigation 
that we shall draw our statement of the present condition of the endowed 
schools, and endeavour to explain distinctly the causes which have prevented 
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them from doing the good which they otherwise might have been expected 
todo. The full details must be sought in the reports of the Assistant-Com- 
missioners themselves.” (Report, vol. i. p. 116.) 

This extract is very important; for it not only points out that, 
up to the date of the appointment of the Schools Inquiry Commis- 
sion, there was absolutely no opportunity for the public of knowing 
what was the condition of the secondary education carried on in our 
grammar schools; but it also marks the fact that the information 
now afforded to the country by the Commissioners is based upon an 
exhaustive knowledge of eyery single grammar school, without 
exception, in England and Wales. 

But how stands the case with regard to inspection of primary 
schools? A partial system of State inspection of primary schools was 
originated in 1840-41. It is admitted that so far from there being 
any diminution in the number of primary schoolmasters, consequent 
upon the introduction of State inspection, there was a very large 
increase in their numbers between the census of 1841 and that of 
1851. But Mr. Markby finds that between 1851 and 1861 there 
was a considerable falling off in the number under twenty years of 
age; and from this he argues that the position of schoolmaster was 
becoming unpopular, and that fewer “ young men of promise” were 
entering it. The real reason for this falling off between 1851-1861 
in the number of schoolmasters under twenty years óld was some- 
thing very different. It was that an enormous number of new 
schools were built, and of old schools reorganized and put under new 
teachers, in the former decenniad ; and, therefore, the remark to be 
made is not that the number of young teachers between 1851 and 
1861 was very deficient, but that their numbers between 1841 and 
1851 were abnormal. 

It is pretty clear, therefore, that no indirect evidence of this kind 
exists to show that inspection of primary schools had a tendency to: 

deter young men of promise from entering that branch of the 
` scholastic profession. There is, however, plenty of direct evidence to 
show that inspection is not such a deterrent, but is, on the contrary, 
regarded with anything but disfavour by those who conduct inspected. 
schools. The Select Committee of the House of Commons, which 
reported in 1865 upon the existing system of State aid to elementary 
education, and of which at least one member was avowedly hostile to 
the continuance of the existing method and conditions of school 
inspection, took a very large amount of evidence on the subject of the 
popularity or unpopularity, the benefits or disadvantages, of Govern- 
ment inspection. The evidence was taken chiefly from managers of 
schools; and there was an almost unanimous chorus of opinion that 
inspection worked well, was very beneficial, and ought to be ex- 
tended. Only one witness spoke decidedly against inspection. He 
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had been present at six inspections, all in the same district (a small 
number certainly, though considerably more than the number upon 
which “a good many years ago” Mr. Markby formed his judgment 
of the value of inspection). He was a diocesan inspector; and he 
thought diocesan inspection much more valuable than the existing 
Government inspection. But even his hostile evidence tells against 
My. Markby. For why did he object to Government inspection and 
prefer diocesan? Simply because he thought that the work of the 
Government inspector had, under the Revised Code, become a some- 
what cold and lifeless affair, not testing the tone and morale of the 
school, but confined to slate or paper examination ; that “inspection 
had in fact been disadvantageously superseded by examination.” 
This is a very different view from that of Mr. Markby, who objects 
to “inspection,” but wishes “ examinations” multiplied (p. 363). 
The Duke of Newcastle’s Commission reported, in 1861, most strongly 
on the general popularity and success of the Government inspections. 
One of the Assistant-Commissioners to that Commission (not himself 
an inspector) made it his business to examine a large number of 
witnesses on this subject; and it is impossible that if the institution 
of Government inspection were really a deterrent to young men of 
promise from becoming schoolmasters, he should not have heard 
something of the sort. On the contrary, he says, “ On the beneficial 
effects of inspection, especially as carried on by her Majesty’s inspec- 
tors, the agreement is more general than on any other subject. 
Nearly all consider it as a wholesome stimulus to all concerned— 
managers, purcnts, pupil-teachers, and scholars.” And the Commis- 
sioners added to this testimony that the same conclusion would 
appear still more clearly if the opinions sent them from different 
parts of the country were examined. There is nothing, therefore, in 
existing public documents, on the question of Government inspection 
of elementary schools, to support a belief on Mr. Markby’s part, that 
such inspection has tended to deter young men from becoming 
elementary schoolmasters. It is indeed a well-known fact, that the 
inspectors of schools are frequently invited by private schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses to visit their schools and give them the benefit of 
an independent and experienced opinion on their mode of conducting 
them; and it used to be a common complaint on the part of trustees 
of endowed elementary schools in Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
which were at one time excluded by their endowment from obtaining 
annual grants, and were thus unable to reckon on an annual visit 
from an inspector, that they could not secure or retain the services of 
efficient schoolmasters at reasonable salaries because such men would 
not stay in a school which was not under Government inspection. 
A similar difficulty has been experienced by the Congregationalists 
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and other bodies, who wished to support efficient schools, but 
objected to Government inspection, in getting properly-qualified 
teachers to accept or retain their schoolmasterships. And the 
popularity among the elementary schoolmasters of “inspection” as 
opposed to “ examination” was very strongly exhibited at the time 
of the introduction of the Revised Code, when there was a general 
outcry on the part of the teachers, who fancied that “inspection ’’ 
was about to be abolished, and mere “ examination” substituted in 
its place. The truth is that efficient and conscientious ‘school- 
masters do not object to inspection by inspectors in whose im- 
‘ partiality and ability they can have confidence. On the contrary, 
there is nothing which a really efficient teacher more desires than 
a public test or assay of the value of his work; partly because he 


has a legitimate ambition to be distinguished, and partly because he. 


knows that inspection is his best protection against the heart-break- 
ing competition of charlatans. Sluggards, or men who have no 
scholastic faculty, or impostors, or traders upon the ignorance and 
apathy of parents—all these strongly object to inspection, and 
they are very likely to be deterred, by Government inspection, from 
entering the scholastic profession. To such a result Mr. Markby 
would scarcely object. It seems indeed singular that the very form 
in which Mr. Markby has put his statement respecting the diminu- 
tion in numbers of persons entering liberal professions, did not show 
him that such diminution has nothing to do with inspection. This 
diminution is greater in the clerical than in the scholastic profession, 
but is in fact common to all the higher professions, except, perhaps, 
that of the Law. It is due mainly to the large number of new 
openings that extended trade and commerce have given to unprofes- 
sional employment; which change, coupled with the prevalent 


. 


disquietude respecting religion and ecclesiastical discipline, and with ` 


the fact that the best prizes of the scholastic profession have only been 
open to priests, and have been bestowed upon ecclesiastical rather 
than scholastic considerations, has acted with peculiar force upon the 
prospects of schoolmasters. It is clear that any intervention by the 
State will tend to mitigate rather than to aggravate this disease. (See 
the “ French Criticism of our Public Schools,” in the Contemporary 
Review for October, 1868, p. 243.) It is not in fact true, either that 
the supply of good teachers has declined heretofore because of the 
presence of inspection, or that it is likely to decline still further 
if we hereafter extend inspection from our primary to our secondary 
schools. Mr. Markby’s statement that there is such a decline is 
indeed generally true; but the inference unfavourable to inspection, 
which he wishes the readers of the Contemporary Review to draw from 
that statement, is incorrect, and does not follow from it. 
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IL. Nor is schoolmastership such a naturally unattractive profes- 
sion as Mr. Markby would have his readers believe on the faith of 
the following reminiscence :— 


“For my own part, finding when I took my degree that I had not done 
well enough to be likely to get a fellowship, and at the same time knowing 
that, as I had many younger brothers and sisters, I must lose no time in 
earning my own bread, I took to teaching boys. As far as my worldly 
prospects were concerned, I have bitterly rued it ever since.” 


The readers of the Contemporary Review will remark that the 
value of this piece of evidence depends entirely on Mr. Markby’s 
own. estimate of what would have been his “worldly prospects” had 
he not “taken to teaching boys.” No sufficient means exist of 
testing the correctness of that estimate; but some considerations of a 
more generally interesting and useful nature may be suggested as 
tending towards a more favourable view of the “ worldly prospects” 
or “ material success ” of schoolmastership. Mr. Markby is of course 
careful to say that by “ material success ” he does not mean “making 
a fortune.” He means “the prospect of a reasonable maintenance in 
manhood and old age,” and of “a reasonably quiet life.” Now if 
the profession of grammar-school mastership be compared with any 
other learned profession in England, such as the clerical profession, 
it will not be found that its prospects are very uninviting. The 
Commissioners say :— 


“The highest incomes of head-masters derived from endowment and day- 
scholars’ fees are probably the following :—at Birmingham, nearly £2,000 ; 
at Dulwich and Tonbridge, under £1,100; at Bedford, £1,000; at the City 
of London and Durham, under £1,000; at Christ’s Hospital, 850; at 
Lecds, £800; at York, £719; at Repton, £710; at Canterbury, about 
£700; at Doncaster, under £700; at Neweastle-on-Tyne, £665; at Man- 
chester, £585; at Oundle, £550; at Macclesfield, £540; at Hammersmith, 
£500. In all these cases (except City of London, Doncaster, Newcastle, 
and Manchester schools) the master has also a house free of rents, rates, 
and taxes. At Tonbridge, Bedford, Durham, Leeds, York, Repton, Canter- 
bury, Doncaster, Macclesfield, and Hammersmith, he has also boarders, the 
profits from which amount in a few cases to £1,000 or £1,500 a year.” 


These posts, together with some valuable assistant-masterships, 
are of course the prizes in the profession of grammar-school teaching 
—for no account is kere taken of either the head or assistant-master- 
ships at the nine great schools, or at any of the new endowed and 
proprietary schools, of the first grade, such as Marlborough, Welling- 
ton, Malvern, Clifton, Blackheath, and many others, one of which 
any teacher beginuing at a grammar school, and possessed of energy, 
ability, and the credentials of a good degree, may reasonably hope 
to win while his youth and strength still remain to him. But, as 
has been said, these are the prizes of the profession, and it is not for 
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a moment pretended that the average income of the schoolmaster- 
ships is represented by the above figures. 

“ The general scale of remuneration,” say the Commissioners in 
the same context, “both of head and assistant masters is low, except- 
ing where a large boarding-house is kept.” In Lancashire, which 
is somewhat below the average, Mr. Bryce calculated the average 
year’s income (excluding, however, profits of boarders) of a head- 
master, in large towns, at £317, in small towns at £188 ; in country. 
schools at £75. This rate of income is too low; lower, no doubt, in 
many cases, than it is for the interest of the country that it should 
be. But what learned profession is there in which the average rate 
of income is not too low? Schoolmastership will. contrast, not 
unfavourably, with the clerical profession in this respect. And it 
may very well be doubted whether for a young man without capital 
there is any profession in which he can start with a much better 
prospect of “material success.” Fortunes may of course be made, 
even without capital, more easily in commerce: but they may also 
be lost more easily. In such matters, a man reckons the certainty 

-of a small income against the uncertainty of a fortune, and according 
as he is very self-reliant, or as he Jacks the gambling spirit, so he 
decides. 

As to a “reasonably quiet life,” schoolmastership is to the efficient 
man not without its hardships and strains, any more than is the life 
of the clergyman or doctor. But it is also not without its amenities. 
The prospect of a prolonged general and literary education, of not 
being divorced from his books just at the time when he is getting to 
know and love them really well; of early marriage; of a large and 
devoted circle of friends and admirers; of a position which the 
nation more deeply values and respects every year; of the pro- 
foundest interest in the training and development of his pupils’ 
character (if he has a boarding-house), or of fixed and moderate 

. hours of work, with leisure evenings (if he has none); of the long 

holidays; and of'the highest preferment in the Church,—these pros- 
pects are satisfactory to most reasonable minds, and for many very 
active and ambitious minds give a peculiar charm and fascination to 
schoolmastership. 

III. But Mr. Markby considers that the line taken by those 
whose duty it has recently been to investigate or to reform the 
condition of our endowed schools is such as to lead us to suppose 
that the scholastic profession will, when these schools become subject 
to State superintendence, be rendered more unattractive than it is, 
even now. 

_ He refers, in the first place, to the Report of the Batiste Inquiry 
Commissioners and their assistants, as evidence of this statement, _ 
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“I do not,” he says, “profess to have read all the twenty volumes of 
the Report and Appendices. Some of the few I have perused are excellent 
in style and temper, but I cannot get rid of the impression that these 
gentlemen understood themselves to be sent out with a roving commission 
to find fault.” (P. 347.) 

It is quite unnecessary that Mr. Markby should apologize for not 
having read all the twenty volumes of the Report, inasmuch as, at 
this date (Nov. 6th, 1869) only sixteen of these volumes have been 
published. But it may be useful to remind Mr: Markby, in case he 
should think fit to give the readers of the Contemporary Review the 
benefit of more criticisms on the Reports, that each volume contains, 
besides the marginal references, a copious and minute tabular mdex, 
which will save him the trouble of reading through all the volumes, 
and will help him to see, with very little labour, what has been said 
in each volume upon each question that he may wish to discuss. 
The use of these indices will be found very valuable by any person 
who undertakes to criticize the results of such a gigantic work as that 
of the Schools Inquiry Commission,—a work of which a very dis- 
tinguished Frenchman, himself engaged in education, has said— 


“ C'est un monument bien précieux, et bien honorable pour un pays, que 
cette série de loyales enquêtes qui appellent la lumière et la discussion sur 
toutes les parties de l’enseignement. II faut étre bien grand pour oser ginsi 
affronter la plus compléte publicité. La nation Anglaise seule pouvait donner 
au monde ce beau spectacle. Pour moi je suis de plus en plus pénétré 
d'admiration pour le caractère Anglais.” 

The assumption that the Assistant-Commissioners understood 
themselves to be sent out with a roving commission to find fault, is 
purely gratuitous. Mr. Markby will find a copy of the instructions 
issued to the Assistant-Commissioners, in vol. vi., pages 1 and 448, 
and in vol, vii., pages v—ix. There is nothing whatever in these 
instructions to warrant Mr. Markby’s “impression.” On the contrary, 
these instructions particularly charge the Assistant-Commissioncrs 
to “arrive at the truth in whatever way shall give least trouble and 
least annoyance to those from whom they are seeking it.” But 
undoubtedly the Assistant-Commissioners did understand themselves 
to be earnestly enjoined to neglect all private and personal considera- 
tions, and to dare to tell the truth regardless of the personal attacks 
and hostility which such a frank discharge of an invidious duty 
might excite against them. 

The passage on which Mr. Markby chiefly rests for support of his 
accusation against the Assistant-Commissioners is one extracted from 
the “Report on Secondary Education in Scotland,” vol. vi. (a), 
pages 51, seq. As Mr. Markby, quoting apparently from memory, 
has omitted from his extract certain words and sentences which 
have an important bearing upon the meaning of that extract, it 
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may be as well to give the entire passage. This is the more necessary 
inasmuch as, even if Mr. Markby had quoted the extract correctly, 
which he has not done, its purport and intention could not be 
properly appreciated apart from its context. The following is the 
passage :— . 


“The short time allotted to my Scotch visit did not permit me to make 
anything like a thorough investigation of the method of teaching even in 
the burgh schools of Scotland, although I would gladly have done so, for 
many of them are or have been celebrated for the methods of instruction 
- which they have originated or adopted. Like most people too who do any- 
thing well, they seem to be quite conscious of their ability, and feel no 
dislike to allowing a stranger to hear them instructing or examining their 
classes. In England, as I have mentioned in my report on the London 
district, I found it exceedingly difficult to induce masters of schools to 
conduct their classes in the ordinary way before me. Many were most 
polite in placing their schools at my disposal, but they objected to give a 
lesson or conduct the school in my presence. They said, ‘You may ask 
any questions you like, and do what you wish with the boys; but you must 
really excuse me, I have never been accustomed to teach in the presence 
of a stranger, and I would rather not make the attempt.’ Under such 
circumstances it was, of course, useless and undesirable to press the point ; 
and on looking back to my notes, I find it is really quite remarkable how 
seldom I succeeded in inducing a teacher to give instruction in my presence. 
In Scotland, however, it was quite different. The teachers seemed quite 
proud of their power and influence over their classes, and really to delight 
in handling them in my presence. The celebrated Dr. Adam, when his 
elass at Edinburgh High School was visited by a stranger, would walk down 
the room to meet him, would take him by the hand, and lead him with a 
hearty welcome to his desk, crying out, ‘Come away, sir! you will see 
more done here in an hour than in any other school in Kurope.’ The same 
spirit seemed to me to animate many of the teachers in the burgh schools 
and some masters in other schools which I visited. Though they were 
most courteous in allowing me to examine their classes, it was clear they 
preferred to teach and to question them in my presence. And I must 
confess that judging by the few examples which I saw in English grammar 
schools of the second grade, I do not much wonder at the unwillingness of 
the English teachers, or the comparative readiness of the Scotch teachers 
to conduct their classes in-my presence. The contrast was cortainly very 
remarkable. I wish I could picture to the Commissioners the interior of 
such an English grammar school, as I have often seen it, both in town and 
country, at about 8 o'clock p.ar. The long room, empty and vacant in 
the middle, with the old-fashioned desks ranged round the walls; the three 
seats for the teachers, carefully graduated in size, the largest and most 
imposing for the master, at the top of the room; the second at the bottom, 
for the usher; and at one side a smaller desk, inferior in comfort and 
dignity, for the occasional French master. The thirty boys, divided 
nominally into six forms, of which the sixth contains two or three boys, 
boarders, who are reading Greck plays, and one of whom is said to be 
preparing to try for an open scholarship at the university. The fifth form 
perhaps vacant just at present, and the bulk of the scholars in the lower 
forms classified according to their different degrees of proficiency in 
Eutropius, Cesar, and Ovid. The master, well clothed and fed, lounging 
in his chair of state, hearing the sixth form, who sit or lean around him in 
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every variety of posture that can indicate indifference or weariness. The 
usher, an ignorant, untrained drudge—to whom is committed the caro of 
the boarders in their bedrooms, and the instruction in those inferior subjects 
known as ‘the English branches ’—wearing the listless and depressed look 
of ono who has known or has been vainly hoping for better days. The 
whole scene ono of sleepy, monotonous existence, resembling rather a 
gathering of priests and worshippers of Morpheus than of the Muses. And 
then the contrast between such a scene and that presented by the class- 
room of a Scotch burgh school, crowded with sixty or a hundred boys 
und girls, all nearly of an age, seated in rows‘at desks or benches, but all 
placed in the order of merit, with their keen thoughtful faces turned towards 
the master, watching his every look and every gesture, in the hopes of 
winning a place in the class, and having good news to bring home to their 
parents at tea-time. The duv seated at the head of the class, wearing, 
perhaps, a medal, the object of envy, and yet of pride, to all his fellows ; 
fully conscious both of the glory and the insecurity of his position, and 
taught by the experience of many falls the danger of relaxing his efforts for 
one moment. In front of this eager, animated throng, stands the master, 
gaunt and muscular, and time worn, poorly clad, and plain in speech and 
. manner, but with the dignity of a ruler in his gestures, and the fire of an 
enthusiast in his eye, never sitting down, but standing always in some 
commanding position before the class, full of movement, vigour, and energy, 
so thoroughly versed in his author or his subject that he seldom requires 
to look at the text-book, which is open in his left hand, while in his right 
he holds the chalk or the pointer, ever ready to illustrate from map or black 
board, or perhaps flourishes the ancient ‘taws, with which in former days 
he used to reduce disorderly new comers to discipline and order. The 
whole scene is one of vigorous action and masterly force, forming the 
greatest possible contrast with the monotonous, unmethodical, ill-seconded 
working of the English teacher. I have spoken rather at length on the 
quality of teachers ; but I think it almost impossible to overrate the import- 
ance of this branch of educational inquiry. Do what you will in building, 
or endowing, or encouraging a school; make for it the most convenient 
premises; place it in the most favourable situation ; give it every advantage 
of government, wealth, or patronage; but after all, the teacher is the pivot 
on which success or failure turns. 

‘ Before concluding this part of my report, it may not perhaps be out of 
place to state, in a few words, what I believe to be some of the causes of 
this superior qualification of Scotchmen as teachers. Part is no doubt duc 
io the proverbial temperament of the Scotch, and part to their psychological 
training. But still more is probably due to the want of endowment, whereby 
the teacher’s income is made to depend chiefly on his practical success ; and 
to the interest and discrimination with which the Scotch public watches him. 
The importance of this last consideration must not be forgotten. Natural 
energy and vigour, even when stimulated by dependenco on the public 
support, will not necessarily produce good teaching, unless parents be really 
interested in the result produced and capable of judging its value. The English 
adventurer in a private school is often most active, and of course depends 
entirely on the patronage of the public; but he is not thereforo a good 
teacher ; because the English shopkeeper is too busy or too ignorant to 
gauge his merits and protect himself from an impostor. The theory of 
endowments of course proceeds partly on the assumption that it is necessary 
to uphold a wise system of learning among ignorant or apathetic parents: 
to protect education against apathy as much as against poverty. All the 
energy and all the talent of these Scotch teachers would perhaps not 
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produce much more result than that which English country grammar schools 
afford, were they not seconded and stimulated by the anxious and intelligent 
watchfulness of parents and pastors, and by the consequent eagerness and 
diligence of children. I went once or twice to tea after school hours at the 
houses of parents who had children in the burgh schools. The conversation 
between parents and child was generally opened in this fashion :—‘ Well, 
Alexander, what place in the class to-day ?’ And if the answer given did 
not seem to imply a very high place, the next question would be :—‘ And 
how many in the class?’ And then after that would follow questions as to 
what he had read in the class; whether such and such a neighbour’s son 
was above or below him, and if above him, why so; and whether, if he 
worked a little harder, he could not manage to take him down; how he 
had gained or why he had lost a place; and what the master had said to 
him; who was dux; and did he think he had any chance of ever being 
dux ; and so on—every word showing the keen interest of the parent in the 
son’s progress, and the importance which the whole family attached to his 
success. 

‘* People who follow after knowledge and climb the ladder of learning with 
such earnestness can perhaps afford to dispense with educational endowments. 
And yet I cannot help thinking that the want of endowments is carried 
somewhat to excess even in the burgh schools. Teachers seemed to me to be 
sometimes a little too dependent on the precarious liberality of town councils ; 
and occasionally—in the case of those among them who profess a less 
popular subject, such as the classical masters in a purely commercial town 
—to be underpaid and scarcely able to support the position of a gentleman. 
The mode of their payment generally proceeds on a right principle; but the 
minimum salaries aro often a little too small; and as the want of boarding 
houses prevents them from making the fortunes which their English cor- 
frères make out of ‘bread and butter,’ there ought, at all events, to be a 
liberal and well-regulated system of retiring pensions. I noticed in several 
Scotch schools a tendency in masters to hold on their appointments after 
their best days were past, the necessity of which I think it would be a 
public benefit to obviate. The supply and maintenance of good buildings, 
the furnishing of proper materials and apparatus, the provision of adequate 
minimum salaries and of liberal retiring pensions, and the creation of exhi- 
bitions tenable at central grammar schools, aro among the most legitimate 
uses of endowment ; and I must not be understood as altogether deprecating 
the uses, but only as wishing to reform the abuses, of educational endow- 
ments. With us, endowments are an established fact; and perhaps, until 
our middle classes can show the same intelligent interest in their children’s 
education, it is as well for us that we have them. But I think we may 
loarn a good deal both from the good and the evil effects of the want of 
them in Scotch burgh schools, which may serve. to guide us in reforming 
their application.” 

On that part of this passage which describes the interior of au 
inefficient English grammar school, Mr. Markby makes two com- 
ments, one sportive, and the other serious. The sportive comment 
is as follows :— 

«I wonder whether Mr. Fearon has ever ‘seen the interior’ of tho 
English House of Commons. There he would behold the ‘ largest and most 
imposing seat’ set apart for the Speaker ‘at the top of the room.’ The 


next in dignity would be occupied by Her Majesty’s ministers. The third, 
‘inferior in comfort and dignity,’ by the chiefs of her loyal opposition. The 
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Speaker, ‘ well clothed and fed, lounging in his chair of state,’ might be 
listening to an ‘ignorant, untrained’ country or commercial member, 
descanting on the blessings of large estates. The great Conservative party 
sitting or lying about him ‘in every variety of posture that can indicate 
indifference or weariness,’ and their leader ‘wearing the listless and 
depressed look of one who has seen better days.’ But nobody therefore 
proposes at once to depose the Speaker or remodel the House. One veteran 
member of it even takes credit to himself for his skill in ‘sleeping without 
snoring’ on its illustrious benches.” 

This is a joke ; and jokes are, of course, not meant to be analyzed. 
But when a joke takes such a purely personal shape as this onc does, 
and when it is aimed at the credit and reputation of a public docu- 
ment, it may not be unreasonable to inquire, what is the meaning of 
it. Because the seats are different in shape and arrangement in the 
House of Commons, is that any reason why a studied indignity 
should, in a grammar school, be put upon the French and English 
masters—who teach the subjects most valued by the parents? 
Because dignity and grandeur are reckoned of the first importance 
in the position of one who has to preside over the legislative 
assembly of a great nation, is that any reason why a master of a 
grammar school should study nothing else? Because some members 
of the House of Commons are assumed by Mr. Markby to be “ignorant 
and untrained,” is that any reason why ushers who, after careful 
inquiry, are known to be so, should be allowed the care of our 
children? Because some members lounge and sleep in the House of 
Commons during the transaction of public business, is that any 
reason why boys should be allowed to do so during their lesson time 
in school? But to pass from Mr. Markby sportive to Mr. Markby 
serious. His serious comment is to the effect that this “is a passage 
which I do not scruple to say ought never to have been admitted 
into a public report,” and subsequently he describes it as “ what 
schoolboys call chaff, fit enough for the columns of the Saturday 
Review or Queen’s Messenger, but utterly out of place in a grave 
document like the report of a public Commission.” 

Further on he adds— 

“« As a matter of fact, I believe the faults of masters of endowed schools 
to be overstated. Much of the information furnished by the report confirms 
the conclusion at which an unprejudiced mind might, I think, have arrived 
by looking at such cases as came within ‘its own ken—that is, that the 
condition of many endowed schools is one of natural decay. The changed 
fortunes of most of the towns in which they are placed, and still more the 
unfitness of the teaching prescribed by their statutes to meet the exigencies 
of modern life, are quite enough to account for the uselessness of many of, 
them. A man finding himself early and irrevocably placed in a position of 


uselessness becomes useless. But this is much more his misfortune than 
his fault, and ought not to be visited with such unsparing severity.” 


In this serious part of Mr. Markby’s comment two points require ” 
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notice. First, he supposes that the foregoing description is meant 
only to amuse, and not to give a faithful representation of realities. 
He supposes it to be “what schoolboys call chaff.” This is quite a 
misconception of the meaning of the passage, which was written 
as a faithful representation of a real and deplorable state of things, 
but was put in the general form of a picture, in order that private 
feelings and interests might not be too' severely wounded. The 
detailed information, from which the materials of the picture were | 
drawn, was of course furnished to the Commissioners, and a large 
portion of it has been furnished to the public also in the tenth and 
subsequent volumes of these Reports. The Commissioners, in whom 
lay the responsibility of publishing the passage criticized, saw 
perfectly well its real bearings upon the question of educational 
reform; and it might have been supposed that any person engaged 
in education would have equally appreciated that bearing. But as 
this does not seem to be the case, it may be as well to explain, 
briefly, what great defects in the conduct of some of the grammar 
schools are pointed at in the “ picture.” 

The description of the “ emptiness and vacancy of the room in the 
middle, with the massive, old-fashioned desks ranged round the 
sides,” points to the fact—further enlarged upon in vol. vii., pages 
804-6—+that these small grammar schools are not furnished, and 
their furniture is not arranged, in such a way as to facilitate the work 
of the school, or in the manner which experience has shown to be 
the most commodious for the pupils’ work and the master’s control 
of them. Expericnce in England, and all the countries of Europe 
most advanced in education, has amply proved that the best way to 
arrange desks is to place them in'parallel lines along one side of the 
room, so that the scholars may all face the teacher, and be most 
perfectly subject to his control, with least disturbance to the orderyof 
the school. Experience has amply shown that, if desks be placed 
round the room against the wall, so that the pupils, or part of them, 
sit with their backs to the teachers, it is next to impossible to check 
idleness and trifling, and therefore that the “vacant spaces,” or 
spaces for calling out the pupils in drafts for oral work, should 
not be “in the middle of the room,” but between the masters’ desks 
and the parallel desks, so that the boys out in draft may have their 
faces to the teacher and their backs to any scholars occupying the 
desks. Moreover, if the desks at which the boys sit are “massive and 

, old-fashioned,” they have so much more cover behind which they can 
play and trifle; the advantage of light desks, such as are required 
in the primary schools under Government inspection, being, that 
they afford the maximum of accommodation for writing and refer- 
ence, with the minimum of encouragement to trifling. The descrip- 
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tion of the three masters’ desks, each at a different side of the room, 
was meant to point partly to a defect of the same kind as the fore- 
going, and partly, as has already been hinted, to the mistake of not 
giving the French and English masters every possible help towards 
maintaining the dignity of their subjects or of their profession. The 
mistake of placing each of the desks at a different side of the room, 
is a mistake of just the same nature as that of placing the boys with 
their faces to the wall and their backs to the teacher. It is one 
which, if it were done on purpose, might be called a deliberate 
sacrifice of easy means of maintaining the discipline of the scholars, 
and stimulating their attention to their lessons. But of course the 
mistake has not been made in any deliberate fashion. It is the relic 
of an old custom, which is allowed to exist now solely because 
it existed formerly, and because there is no authority to correct it, 
but which the first breath of any State inspection would dissipate. 
The mistake of putting the English and French teachers in a 
grammar school into positions of indignity or discomfort is one of 
somewhat different, but not less serious, nature. 

In the third Appendix to vol. vii. of the Reports, p. 462, a 
description is given of how a certain old foundation has been revived, 
and the reason why its revival has been satisfactory to the parents. 
And one of the main causes of this satisfaction is shown to be the 
fact that the head-master put the modern languages and mathematics 
upon exactly the same footing as that on which Latin stands. This he 
did by the following contrivances:—(a) He classified the school 
separately by Latin, modern languages, and mathematics; and he 
made all other subjects subordinate to these. (b) Each of these three 
leading subjects was marked equally, i.e., the maximum obtainable 
was the same in each of the three, and the marks were aggregated 
for promotion and prizes. (¢) The teacher of modern languages was 
an Englishman by birth and early education, who, though he had 
resided abroad for some years, in order to study French and German, 
spent his boyhood in an English school, and had previously becn 
head-master of one. 

Whether it is best to have French iaught in a grammar school by 
an Englishman or a Frenchman, may fairly be matter for dispute. 
But there can be no dispute that, if French is to be taught, the 
teaching of it should not be hampered by the imposition of any 
marks of inferiority on the subject or its teachers. Surely, in a 
subject of such importance as this, it is not sufficient for Mr. Markby 
to answer that, in the House of Commons, the opposition occupies a 
seat of inferior dignity to that of the Speaker ! 

Again, the description of the nominal division of the thirty 
boys into six forms, “ of which the sixth contains two or three boys, 
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boarders, who are reading Greek play, one of whom is said to be pre- 
paring to try for an open scholarship at the University. The fifth 
Jorm, perhaps. vacant just at present, and the bulk of the scholars, 
in the lower forms, classified according to their different degrees of pro- 
ficiency in Eutropius, Cesar, and Ovid,’—points to another serious 
evil in the present conduct of some grammar schools. The words in 
italics are those which Mr. Markby omitted from the passage when 
quoting it in the November number of the Contemporary Review. 
But their importance in the context ‘is obvious. They show how it 
is. that the master has become lazy, and why his work has become a 
mere “lounge.” He aims at giving a classical education in Latin 
and Greek, which none, perhaps, of his pupils’ parents wish them 
to have, or which, at best, only the two or three professional men of 
the locality wish their boys to have, and for which none of the pupils 
are duly qualified by previous training and preparation. The mass 
of the boys, sons of farmers and tradesmen, whose fathers wish them 
to do good arithmetic, to write an intelligent letter in English, with 
correct spelling and first-rate penmanship, and to read well, and 
who are indifferent to Latin, French, and mathematics, and posi- 
tively averse to Greek, are classified by one of these very subjects to 
which the parents are indifferent. That is, their whole status and 
progress in the school are made to depend upon something about which 
they know their parents do not care, in which they feel they can 
make no real advance before the time ‘comes for them to leave school, 
and about which they must have a sensation either of utter apathy 
or: profound despair. They know in a dim way—and they often 
hear their parents say it—that they, the day boys, the children of 
the citizens whom the founder most meant to benefit, are sacrificed 
to a blind worship of the classics, or the supposed interests of a few 
boarders. Meantime the head-master holds his daily levée of two or 
three boys in the sixth form—perhaps boys who have been obliged 
- to leave Rugby or Marlborough because they could not keep up to a 
fair average standard. One of them he hopes to prepare for a 
scholarship—ahoc pretexit nomine culpam—but the boy never goes up 
for it, or, if he does go up, he fails on the preliminary papers. Is it 
wonderful that, under such circumstances, the master should sounge 
and become indifferent to his work ? 
But, secondly, Mr. Markby disputes the facts. He believes that 
the faults of the masters of the endowed schools have been overstated, 
and that the condition of many of them is one of natural decay. It 
has never been denied that the condition of many grammar schools 
is one of natural decay. It has never been asserted that the condition 
of all endowed schools is due to the faults of their masters; on the 
contrary, the Assistant-Commissioners are careful. to point out,-both 
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in their general and particular Reports, what part of the failure is due 
to voidable and what to unavdidable causes (see, for example, vol. vii., 
„p. 289). But have the faults of the grammar-school masters been 
overstated, as Mr. Markby believes? If he will read the separate 
reports upon the several grammar schools as they have already 
appeared in volimes x. to xv., and in volume xviii. and volume Xx., 
he will find that his belief is unfounded. It would be undesirable to. ` 
mention here, in an unofficial writing, the names of schools the ineffi- 
ciency of which is clearly due to their masters, so long as those 
masters remain in office. But let Mr. Markby refer to such examples 
as vol. xi, pp. 428-5, or let him note the following case from vol. xii., 
pp. 267-8. These cases may be mentioned, because in each of them 
a change of master and other reforms have occurred since the date of 
the writing of the Reports. The mere fact of a visit from a public 
inspector was in these, as in other cases, sufficient to work a complete 
and salutary revolution :— 


“ From the statement of accounts of this school for the year ending 
December 31st, 1865, it appears that the total income of this charity for 
that year was £1,118 10s. 84d. This includes a balance from last year’s 
audit of £444 6s. 54d. The expenditure for the year was £537 Os. Gd., of 
which £800 was spent in salaries of master and usher, and £38 1s. 5d. in 
repairs of the school. A 

“ There are only two boys on the books of the school, of whom only one 
was present on the occasion of my visit. The registration had for years 
been of the most imperfect description, being sometimes kept partially for a 
year or two and then entirely intermitted. When kept, it appears to have 
been entered in an old buttery book of New College, in which the headings 
for ‘ cheese,’ ‘ butter,’ &e., were occasionally erased, and the names of boys 
entered. The present master took charge of the school in September, 1841. 
From the above-mentioned book it appeared that in September, 1843, there 
were nine day boys and fourteen boarders; in September, 1844, eight day 
boys and fifteen boarders ; at Midsummer, 1847, four day boys and sixteen 
boarders. After this date there is a hiatus, and no further registration 
appears to have been kept by the master. In 1857 the usher began to keep 
registration. According to his account, at Midsummer, 1858, there were 
eight boys on the books, all of them day boys. There have been no 
boarders since the usher came. At Midsummer, 1859, the number of boys 
was eight; 1860, nine; 1861, seven; 1862, four; 1868, one; 1864, seven; 
1865, four; 1866, two. These numbers, however, are exclusive of two 
boys of the master’s own family. 

“The master is a graduate D.C.L. of Oxford University. For some 
years he had taken no active part in teaching—indeed in some years it can 
scarcely have been necessary that he should do so; in 1863, for example, 
when the number of pupils was only half that of the masters. The usher is 
a member of the College of Preceptors, but has no other degree or qualifi- 
cation. 

“The pupil was eleven years and nine months old. He was the son of 
a farmer, and had been two years in the school. He was not learning any- 
thing but reading, dictation, and elementary arithmetic. His reading was, 
compared with that of children in a national school, bad ; his spelling, very 
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bad; his arithmetic, bad. No Latin, no French. For this education he 
was paying two guineas per annum to the.master and one guinea to the 
usher. 

“ The school-room is good, being lofty and roomy. It has a class-room 
attached to it, which, however, the master now uses as part of his private 
premises. There i is no playground. The master’s house is commodious as 
a private residence, but not suitable for boarders, as they would be obliged 
to sleep in attics, low and moderately weather-tight, and much out of repair. 
The master’s garden surrounds the school premises on two sides, and his 
stable-yard on a third. The fourth side fronts to the street. There is a 
farm-yard close to the school premises. Altogether, with the exception of 
the school-room, the premises are not well adapted to scholastic purposes. 

“Tt is clear that the founder of this school intended it to be lke 

Winchester College. It is also clear that not only has the school failed to 
fulfil the founder's intention, but that, for the last twenty years at any rate, 
the results produced in it have been totally disproportionate to the value of 
the endowment. The master alleges that the cause of this state of things is 
that the population of the town is decreasing, and that there are at present 
no boys to be taught as day scholars. The Commissioners will form their - 
own opinion of the worth of this statement when I inform them that, at the . 
date of my visit, there was a private day school in existence in the town, 
about two hundred yards from the grammar school, in which I found forty 
day boys. Of these, only fifteen came from the neighbourhood, the remaining ` 
twenty-five being all the sons of tradesmen and other residents in the town. 
The number of boarders at this private school was eighty. The proprietor 
informed me that he had held the school for twelve years. He teaches 
English, arithmetic, and French, to all pupils, and Latin to those who desire 
it, but no Greek. He charges 15s. a quarter for English and arithmetic ; 
10s. 6d. for French; 10s. 6d. for Latin; and 5s. for drawing. So that a 
boy taking English, Latin, and French would pay £7 4s., whereas the 
inclusive grammar school fee is only three guineas for a complete classical 
education. Yet the private school has always been full. I inquired of 
several tradesmen and other residents in the town (some of whom had sons 
in the private school whom they had transferred thither ‘from the grammar 
school, and one of whom told me he had brought up no less-than fifteen sons) 
what were the causes of this condition of the grammar school. They were 
‘all agreed -in assigning causes which were perfectly remediable. The case 
is, in fact, one of the strongest. instances of what results mere neglect 
—without any otherwise culpable mismanagement on the part of governors 
combined with total inefficiency of a master, may occasionally produce.” 


If Mr. Markby will consult these detailed accounts of the grammar - 
schools as they come out, and not confine himself to attacking, on an 
. imperfect acquaintance with the facts, the conclusions of the Com- 
missioners and. Assistant-Commissioners, which have been formed on 
a thorough acquaintance with the facts, his present “belief” will 
probably be shaken, and: his “impressions” effaced. The truth-is 
obvious. The Commissioners speak with an exhaustive and well- 
weighed knowledge of the condition of every endowed school in the 
whole of England and Wales. Mr. Markby speaks with a knowledge 
of a few, and those probably of the better kind. No one would wish 
unduly to depreciate- the value of Mr. Markby’s experience, as.an 
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examiner and inspector for the Syndicate of the University of Cam- 
bridge. These inspections are most valuable, and the country owes 
a real debt of gratitude to the University of Cambridge for under- 
taking them; but such an experience as that is extremely limited, 
and not to be weighed for a moment against the exhaustive know- 
ledge of the Schools Inquiry Commission. Only those schools which 
have a real desire to improve, and therefore none of the really bad 
schools, apply for the Cambridge inspection. To invite it is a purely 
voluntary and an expensive affair, and must of course, so long as it 
is voluntary, be very partial. The Schools Inquiry Commissioners 
report (vol. i., p. 329) that at the time they examined witnesses on 
this topic only thirteen schools in the whole country had availed 
themselves of it; yet the number of endowed grammar schools is, in 
the whole country—excluding the nine—nearly eight hundred. 
Again, in the London postal district, together with the counties of 
Herts, Berks, and Oxford, there were at the time of the inquiry 
sixty-seven endowed grammar schools. Only one of these had 
been examined by the Cambridge Syndicate (see vol. vii, p. 317). 
Mr. Markby does not tell us how many more schools have since the 
years 1865-6 come under the inspection of the Syndicate. But sup- 
posing the number to have increased sixfold or tenfold, what is that 
among so many, or how does all this affect the bad schools? The 
readers of the Contemporary Review will perceive that it is impossible 
to weigh the amount of experience possessed by an inspector for the 
Cambridge Syndicate against the experience possessed by the Schools 
Inquiry Commissioners. 

(b) But, says Mr. Markby, the provisions of the Endowed Schools 
Bill equally show a disposition to oppress schoolmasters, and make 
the profession unattractive to them; or, in his language, “because 
no one has hitherto been able to chastise them with rods, they are 
now to be chastised with scorpions.” There are two parts in the 
Endowed Schools Bill: one part, which provides an executive 
commission for the reorganization of endowed schools, has passed 
into law; the other part, which provides for the registration 
of teachers, and for the inspection and examination of scholars in 
endowed schools, is deferred for the present. To the first part of the 
Bill Mr. Markby makes only one objection, viz., that Clause XXII. 
provides for the tenure of the office of schoolmaster being a tenure 
at the will of certain authorities, the proper constitution of which 
authorities is left to the Commissioners. Mr. Markby does not allege 
any reasons for objecting to this provision. He only says that 
« durante placito” is an “unhappy phrase” (it is Mr. Markby’s own 
phrase, p. 849), and that we “have had enough of such tenures in 
England.” The evidence given before the Schools Inquiry Com- 
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mission shows that, on the contrary, we have had far too much of an 
opposite sort of tenure—a tenure maintained against the wishes of 
all the trustees, parents, and persons interested in the well-being of 
the schools; a tenure maintained, often at a ruinous cost to the funds 
of the charity, in the teeth of most adverse reports by the Inspectors _ 
of Charities, and in spite of the utmost efforts of the Charity Com- 
missioners to terminate’ it; a tenure maintained, in short, for no 
public benefit to any party or any interest concerned, except perhaps 
the “worldly prospects” of the schoolmaster. But Mr. Markby 
wishes the terms of the tenure to be “upon good behaviour.” 
Abundant evidence was produced to the Schools Inquiry Com- 
missioners to show that, except in cases of the most gross and 
notorious evil living or scandalous neglect of duty, this tenure will 
practically amount to a freehold. This result arises partly from the 
tenderness with which the courts of law interpret any general regu- 
lation so as to favour vested and private interests, and partly from. 
the excessive difficulty of obtaining from neighbours, or other private. 
persons, any adequate evidence of malversation in a public office—a 
difficulty which is specially great in the matter of a grammar-school 
master’s office, because there are so few of his neighbours, or of those 
who could be called upon for evidence, who understand what good 
instruction is. (See Reports, vol. vii., p..3884.) Moreover, that there 
is no such hardship as Mr. Markby fancies in tenures at the pleasure 
of a well-constituted authority, was abundantly shown in evidence 
before the Schools Inquiry Commission. The master of the City of ` 
London School holds, or at the time of the inquiry held, his office by 
annual re-election, as did all his assistants (vol. iv., pp. 360-1) ; and 
the same is the case with the masterships of schools under other im- 
portant bodies. Experience has now settled with tolerable certainty 
that the best mode to provide for the tenure of office by a grammar- 
school master is (æ) to secure a good governing body; (b) tomake the 
headd-master absolutely removable at will by that body ; (c) subject to 
such removability to give him the absolute control-of the school. 
Much of course depends upon the constitution of the new governing 
bodies of schools, and something also upon the mode whereby the 
Commissioners arrange that the governing body in each case shall 
arrive at its determination to remove the master; but there is. no 
reason to suppose that the Commissioners will not handle this part of 
the subject with liberality and ability. If Mr. Markby thinks other- 
wise, he should express his want of confidence in them. 

The second part. of the Endowed Schools Bill, which iiss been 
amended, but is deferred for the present, provides, among other 
things, for the inspection and examination of endowed schools.- The 
whole of Mr. Markby’s paper is of course a protest against such 
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‘inspection and examination, but he makes two specific objections to 
the provisions of the Bill. He objects (p. 348) to the expense of 
the examinations of schools being charged upon the school revenues, 
because he says that such a charge will come out of the income of 
the masters; and this he calls “ chastising the masters with scorpions.” - 
In making this criticism, Mr. Markby has forgotten at least four 
things: first, that all the better endowed schools already provide for 
their own examinations by paid examiners, and that in such cases the 
Bill expressly sanctions the acceptance by the Educational Council 
of the reports of such examiners as sufficient to satisfy the require- 
ments of the Bill; secondly, that the incomes of schoolmasters are 
not given them for a private, but for a public purpose. If it be 
found practically impossible for the schoolmaster to discharge that 
- purpose properly without the aid and stimulus of an examination of 
his scholars, it is better that part of his income should be taken away 
so as to enable him rightly to employ the remainder, than that the 
whole should be left with him for abuse. Thirdly, that there are 
very many schools in which this charge for examination will not 
come out of the masters’ pockets at all. There is a great waste in 
some endowed schools of the surplus income which might be far better 
applied to testing the results of the work done in them, than to the 
fees of accountants, surveyors, school-architects, and other super- 
numeraries. Fourthly, that if examination costs the schools some- 
thing, that cost will be more than repaid by the increase of scholars 
which will accrue to them. The publication of the examiners’ 
reports will force bad schools to amend, and will make the merits 
of good schools known. Public confidence, so long alienated from 
the grammar schools, will gradually be restored to them; and with 
the restoration of public confidence, will come a substantial improve- 
ment in their “ worldly prospects.” 

If Mr. Markby objects to the charge of cost of examinations on 
the schools, he equally objects to the charge of inspection on tho 
public revenue. Some of these objections, he says, may be safely 
left to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. No friend to the reorganiza- 
tion of our endowed schools can object to their being left in such 
able hands, particularly when it is remembered that in his pamphlet 
on endowed schools, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, while express- 
ing his conviction that the existence of educational endowments was 
not for the public benefit, took care to add that so long as they 
existed they ought to be inspected. The objections which Mr. 
Markby does not leave to the Chancellor of the Exchequer are 
apparently (a) that if inspectors are paid out of the revenue, the 
Government will appoint them, and Government cannot be trusted 
to make such appointments satisfactorily, and (b) that it will be very 
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difficult to find any men fit to discharge the office. Space does not 
allow of a discussion here whether Government appointments, or 
appointments by local or provincial boards, would be likely to give 
us the best inspectors of schools. But at any rate it may be thought 
- that until Mr. Markby gives us some better reasons for believing 
‘that Government appointments of inspectors have hitherto been 
jobs than the anecdote given on page 356, his case is not very 
strong. As to the difficulty of finding fit men to inspect grammar 
schools, if the Cambridge Syndicate can do it, surely the Government 
need not fail. 

IV. But, lastly—tor ‘the fifth proposition has been already con- 
sidered—it is alleged that inspection of the endowed schools will be 
unpopular with the parents, and will drive them to send their 
children into expensive private schools. This is the only part of 
Mr. Markby’s paper in which he quits the exclusive aspect of this 
question from the schoolmaster’s point of view, and endeavours to- 
contemplate it from the stand-point of public utility, though even 
here there is a want of discrimination. The endowed schools are- 
some of them good and others bad. The good schools are generally 
found to be flourishing, full of scholars, and well supported ; their 
masterships are eagerly sought, and vacancies in them can be filled 
by competent men. The bad schools are badly filled, some of them 
nearly empty, and the scholars whom they contain are often learning 
more harm than good. There can be no fear of these bad schools. 
being injured by inspection, for they could scarcely be worse than 
they now are. There can be no fear of their scholars being driven into 
expensive private schools, for they have hardly any scholars now ; 
those who ought to be in them are already in private schools, not 
always expensive, but often very cheap and very nasty. There may 
be some hope of their returning to the endowed schools, when the 
Commission has revived them, and the continuance of improvement. 
is guaranteed by public inspection. 

The real difficulty of course is to effect this improvement in the 
bad schools, without interfering with the useful and prosperous 
career of the good schools. The first draft of Mr. Forster’s Bill, 
according to the shape in which it was first committed, was perhaps 
open to the objection that it risked sacrificing the good schools to a 
prospect of reforming the bad schools. An influential opposition to. 
the Bill in its then shape, led by the head-master of Marlborough, 
fastened upon this defect in the Bill, and compelled the Government 
to reconsider its provisions. And though it might no doubt have 
been argued that it was better to run some risk of injuring the good 
. schools, few in number, than to allow the badness of the many to 
continue, the promoters of the Bill were obliged to defer to such a 
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weight of practical authority arrayed against them.’ But the Bill 
as amended certainly avoids even the suspicion of risking the success 
of good schools for the sake of reformation of the bad, and is in some 
other ways an improvement on the original. There is good reason to 
hope that the late opposition will not be continued against the Bill in 
its last amended shape.* That opposition was purely patriotic and dis- 
interested, and will no doubt be succeeded by as purely generous a 
spirit of determination to assist and support the Government in its 
great task of reforming secondary education. The Government of 
this country would not be justified in leaving this question any 
longer untouched, and the temper of the nation will not permit it to 
do'so. If those who have real, valuable, practical experience in 
education stand aloof or oppose all efforts of the Government to do 
the nation’s will in this matter, the nation’s will will not the less 
be done, but some serious mistakes will probably be made in the 
doing of it. In this matter it is the duty, as it is the interest, of all 
good citizens to come to the aid of the commonwealth. 


‘ D. R. Fearon. 


¥ The Scholastic Registration Association, which represents a large number of masters 
and mistresses both in public and private schools, has just decided to give a cordial sup- 
port to the Bill in its amended shape. 
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« À B a man,” to quote Fielding from memory—“ as a man suddenly 

struck through the heart by a thunder-bolt, not only looks very 
much surprised, but perhaps really is so,” —thus, and not other- 
wise, was it with me on reading the generous article of Mr. Hugh 
Duthus in the last number of this Réview. Let me be borne with 
a little in giving reasons for this surprise ; and, first of all, let the 
ineffable humour of the situation be remarked. Mr. Duthus comes 
forward and says, “ Five years ago I thought you were a great 
constructive philosopher, but now I don’t.” What answer is in my 
power? To step to the front and reply, “ My dear sir, this is too 
bad. of you: you were quite right five years ago, and I assure you 
I am a great constructive philosopher”? Hardly: My answer must 
be of a different kind. There was once a pacha of three or any 
number of tails, who had lost an eye. In his city dwelt a dealer in 
eyes of glass. Of this dealer did the pacha cheapen an eye for his 
own use. But when, after trying for a fortnight to see with it, he 
found he could not, he sent for that dealer, and had him bastinadoed 
for not doing what he had never pretended to accomplish. Mr. 
Duthus has not bastinadoed me, or, at least, he has accompanied the 
bastinado with such handsome words that I might well exclaim, 
«Tis better to have written and been bastinadoed, than never to 
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have written at all” (which I hope Mr. Tennyson will excuse) ; but 
still, my answer must in part be this,—You have chastised my 
book for not doing what it never pretended todo. It professed to 
go in search of the moral criterium; and, lo, you complain that it 
does not furnish a code. But it never yet was held that the pro- 
pounder of a criterium was bound to go on to the empirical duty 
of codification: the faculties required for the two kinds of work are 
very different ; and every attempt the world has yet seen to combine 
the two tasks in one has been a failure on one side or the other. 

But this is only a fraction of my answer. Mr. Duthus affirms that 
Henry Holbeach “leaves the whole positive territory of conscience 
a blank,—equips us with the mere negative precept alienum non 
ledere,—and, indeed, seems to deny that the moral common-sense of 
mankind embraces any other doctrine.” We shall see, in a moment, 
that this is an utter mistake, and that the book “embraces” much 
more even than is contained in these quite sufficient propositions of the 
Rev. Professor Calderwood :— 

“ Moral quality exists in the nature of actions themselves, and the ulti- 
mate standard is discovered in universal principles, recognised as self- 
evident. Without attempting to enter minutely into the matter we may 
remark that there is in the nature of the action such moral quality as 
determines its character. Hence, it is possible to make a classification 
of actions according to their moral character, and that not merely into the 
two general divisions of right and wrong, but into distinct groups according 


to their specific nature, such as are embraced under the abstract terms— 
justice, truthfulness, kindness ; or under injustice, falsehood, and cruelty.” 


But in the meanwhile what am I to do with a critic, however acute 
and however generous, who tells me that the “negative precept 
alienum non ledere leaves the whole positive territory of conscience 
a blank”? Laying a marked stress upon the words “ positive” 
and “negative” this statement may be defended; but read by the 
context, and by the whole tenor of the article, it means that the 
book criticized leaves duty a blank. Yet the ‘negative precept 
alienum non ledere,? conclusively covers the whole of the “ terri- 
tory” dominated by the heaviest batteries of the Second Table 
(Exod. xx. 12—-16). This, I say, it does; but it, in fact, does more 
—it extends to the most delicate duties of abstinence in courtesy 
and minor morals. Of its “negative” quality more will be said in 
a minute or two. But I am naturally so anxious that the reader 
should see, at the first glance, a little further than Mr. Duthus takes 
him, that I anticipate in the argument for the sake of setting him 
and the rest of us a little right at once. It will be seen directly 
that this is a fatally imperfect account of the book; but that can wait, 
while the torch is turned upon one or two minor errors. Mr. Duthus 
has written of me with such extreme kindness, that it is painful to 
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me to have to indicate positive mistakes of fact; but, after all, what ` 

- can Ido? It is not only my right, it is, considering the issue, my 
duty, to do all I can at once to “discredit the witness,” as lawyers 
say: I will kiss his hand, if he will allow me, before retiring; but, 
at: present, I must put in my left, hitting straight out from the 
shoulder. 

To begin with a trifle. Mr. Duthus says, ‘ Of course we are told 
that Mr. Henry Holbeach is dead,” &c. (p. 399). Wrong. We 
are carefully told the contrary, namely, that he is.alive and kicking, 
and very much preoccupied. 

“ One day I found in the Lion’s Mouth a letter addressed to me, in which 

‘ Mr. Holbeach told me that he was ‘suddenly called to a new sphere of 
activity, which would, for some time, as effectually cut him off from old 
paths as if he had gone to the ‘remote Bermudas, unespied. But he 
had some papers which he desired should Be edited and printed ;’ and so 
on for about a page.” 

It would have been excessively unwise of Mr. Holbeach to permit 
it to be given out that he was dead; for who was to reply if his book 
got into the wars? And since then he has written “Shoemakers’ 
Village,” putting his name to it. Came to life again, perhaps? Or 
was this also one of the papers handed to the editor, who was to 
go on, in eternum, editing, and editing the remains of the deceased ? 

‘ Mr. Holbeach does not deserve more than a fraction of the praise 

‘Mr. Duthus gives him; but he was hardly the man to commit him- 
self to such an anworkable hypothesis as all chat comes to. 

But too much of this. Let us come to another minor, but still 
important, error. Mr. Duthus writes (Contemporary Review, p. 411): 
“ Even for himself he has left [conscience ] a blank.” This it will 
be seen governs and points the meaning of what I have already quoted. 

` — “with the curious negative. information that whatever else is moral, a 
desire of human happiness is not.” But, in the first place, how is this 
“ curious,” if, as Mr. Duthus affirms, “ Kant and some other high 
moralists of that school” (Contemporary Review, p. 402) have said 
the same thing? And, in the second place, where does Mr, Holbeach 
supply this “information ?? I cannot find the passage. He says, 
indeed, that “ the self-sacrifice of affection” is not necessarily moral 
(and is it ?*) ; and, also, that “ something more than concern for human 
happiness is necessary to virtue” (Henry Holbeach, vol. ii. p. 11 ; 
ef. Professor Calderwood, Contemporary Review, p. 336, lines 1 to 

19), and every believer in Axiomatic or Absolute Morality affirms 

this. The passage which Mr. Duthus had in his eye is as follows :— ` 

‘Nothing is a good to human beings but in so far as it is either in itself 

* Heloise denied, in what she supposed to be the true interest of Abelard, that she 


‘was married. It was almost sublime self-sacrifice, but was it right? See the book, 
vol. i. 181, Bae 
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pleasurable, or a means of attaining pleasur e, or averting pain. But if this 
be true, the principle of utility is proved.’ 

“ These are your words upon page 60 of the treatise on ‘ Utilitarianism.’ 
And I will take them as the point of departure for what I have to say upon 
the whole question, but will beg leave to connect with them the manner in 
which you deal with the case of the hero, or martyr, upon page 23, where 
I find the following passage :— 

“All honour to those who can abnegate for themselves the personal 
enjoyment of life, when by such renunciation they contribute worthily to 
increase the amount of happiness in the world; but he who does it, or 
professes to do it, for any other purpose, is no more deserving of admiration 
than the ascetic mounted on his pillar. He may be an inspiriting proof of 
what men can do, but assuredly not an example of what they should.’ 

“I cannot forbear noticing here, that the introduction of the adverb 
‘worthily’ might, by an unfair disputant upon your side of the question, be 
made use of to stultify all argument upon the other side. Constantly he 
would have it in his power to slide off with, ‘Oh, I said “ worthily” con- 
tribute.’ And, in plain fact, I insist that your employment of that quali- 
fying word places you in this dilemma :—lWither it is necessary for your 
purpose, or it is not. If it is, something more than concern for human 
happiness is essential to virtue. If it is not, I may claim that it be 
rejected, and that we may read your proposition without it. 

“ The latter alternative is the one which I shall adopt; because I think 
the word must have slipped in unawares; and whether it did so or not, it 
is too vague to be considered definitory. Again let it be said,—if you 
admit a difference, essential to morals, between contributing to human 
happiness and contributing ‘ worthily’ to human happiness, you ene up 
your own case and admit mine.’ 


A Benthamist reviewer said that Mr. Holbeach had confounded 
the motive and the quality of an act; but there is no confusion. 
Moral motive and the moral criterium are not the same thing, but 
they must be precisely correlated.* 

But the last long extract is made for still a further purpose. Mr. 
Duthus says:—<‘ Mr. Holbeach founds truthfulness in the most 
curious way on the personal liberty of a man, and not vice verså 
(Contemporary Review, p. 408)... .. There is something grotesque 
and almost morbid in deriving such an original, primitive, and simple 
idea as ‘duty,’ ‘ought,’ from our relation of resistance to other 
men.” Morbid and grotesque? I should think so, indeed; and if 
the author has really done what these sentences charge him with 
doing, he is, to quote Professor Calderwood again, “ within an ace 

* Though it is quite true for dialectic purposes (Prof. Calderwood, Contemporary 
Review, p. 332), that “the recognition of rectitude comes before the sense of obligation,” 
still, in fact, the two things are contemporaneous, or mutually self-morged. So, 
_ Whowell:; “ It has been said that the moral precepts ‘ be truthful,’ ‘be just,’ ‘be kind,’ 

cannot be called axioms, inasmuch as they are not propositions at all, but commands, 
Now this distinction overlooks altogether the peculiar and distinctive character of 
morality. When tho ideas of rightness, of duty, of virtue, of a law of our nature, are 
onco apprehended, it is seen that they involve an obligation to act. Moral principles are 


preceptive in their nature. They are necessarily imperative even when they are meroly 
assertions. The categorical form involves an epitactic meaning.” 


‘ 
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of being proved irrational.” How can you possibly “ derive” what 
is “primitive?” The words italicized immediately above are the words 


_ which furnish the key to the error of Mr. Duthus. Look at the two 


extracts from Mr. Mill, with the help of which, placed in juxtaposition, 
Mr. Holbeach begins to state his case, and you will see in a moment 
what he really has done. He has taken the hero, or martyr, as he 
finds him in Mr. Mill’s text, side by side with the utilitarian dogma ; 
followed. the hero ‘or martyr-spirit as far as it will go; and then 
when the extreme point is reached, says, Here we get our crux, and 
we find that the formal ratio of duty spontaneously evolved in the 
process is not Utility, but something else. It is not a question of 
“ founding ” or “deriving,” but of testing. It is, according to the 
well-known and inevitable rule, applying extreme weights in order 
to see if something will bear the pressure. It is a process of smelting 
in the fiercest possible fire, and then saying, Mr, Mill, I ought, if 
you are right, to find Utility at the bottom of the crucible here— 
but I do not find Utility, and I do find something else, which seems 
to me to be the thing we are both in search of. 

By far the most important portion of my case is yet to come; but 
before we pass on to that something else, let us turn to another 
curious misstatement by Mr. Duthus :— 


“ Now our author goes very far with this. For, in the first place, he 
holds that it does not matter whether this martyr dies for a truth ora 
falsehood, provided only he conceives it to be truth. Next, he argues that 
it is of no consequence whether it be a very great or an infinitely minute 
truth; he is equally bound to support the last, and that to the death, as he 
is the first.” 


But where, in the name of wonder, is all this to be found? It is 
not even a remote paraphrase of any words of mine. ‘“ Does not 


‘matter !’’ Matter to whom, or to what? It does not matter to the 


man’s obligation, or to that of his persecutors; but the book super- 


` abundantly affirms the infinite materiality of “ conformity to the total ` 


truth of things” (of which more a few lines hence). And where 
have I said or hinted anything so irrational as that “it is of no 
consequence whether the truth be a very great or an infinitely minute , 
truth?” No consequence to what? The “truth” presupposed as 
the ground of collision, is ex hypothesi of sufficient “ consequence ” *— 
or, rather, for I cannot accept that phrase—in appropriate relation for 
going to the stake upon. This is one of the many passages in which 
I utterly lose hold of Mr. Duthus, wondering what he can possibly. 
mean. - But we will now pass on to consider the use to which my 


* There is no scale of consequonce for contingent truth. ‘That Brighton is sixty miles 
from London is indifferent, standing alone; but in a trial for murder it might be of the 
gravest consequence. 
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generous critic has put my metaphor of the Universal Point of 
Honour. 

It will be observed that, in the first letter, Mr. Holbeach has not 
yet arrived at the idea of a God, though it is foreshadowed in the 
most careful manner. The whole effort of his book is to endeavour 
to ascertain the very lowest terms to which external criticism can 
reduce us; and the reader is over and over again warned that his 
author is “almost fanatical” in his adherence to the rule of putting 
your adversary’s case at its highest and your own case at its lowest. 
At this point, then (the first letter), we get no further than “the point 
of honour,” as it is called, between the hero, or martyr, and “the 
moral order of the universe.” It is cautiously and sufficiently put 
that we cannot stop here; but what we are in search of is ‘the 
formal ratio of duty” in its barest form. And the conclusion 
reached is that, objectively, it lies in ‘ conformity to the total truth 
of things;” and, subjectively, in conformity to that truth as the 
individual soul, challenged on its allegiance to that truth, conceives 
it; while, since the moral order of the world is bond fide (an as- 
sumption that is made on all hands, or else quorsum hee ?), it follows 
infallibly that individual fidelity to that moral order upon points in 
dispute, accompanied by universal justice as to matters of simple 
rights, must result in the Divine expediency of constant approximation. 

But, even going no further than this, is it true that, as Mr. 
Duthus observes—I was going to say unaccountably observes— 
the book “leaves the whole field of positive ethics a blank?” Surely 
not. On the contrary, we have the universal postulate or axiom of 
morals, as conceived by Wollaston, stated, accepted, and amplified 
upon by a reference upon page 82 (vol. ii.). This universal postu- 
late is frequently referred to in the course of the two volumes, and 
in the Appendix (see p. 888—357) Mr. Holbeach has supplied 
quite sufficient (in the way of extract from Wollaston) to show the 
way in which he conceived every fragment of duty that lies within 
the compass of morals as a bare science, might be justified. Mr. 
Holbeach does not commit himselfin detail to Wollaston’s deductions, 
but he most distinctly does to his principle and his method. In other 
words, the whole field of scientific morality, so far as criteria can 
carry us, is, within the first thirty-three pages of vol. ii., provided 
for. Now it is of the nature of an axiom to be bare, and, by itself, 
barren; but no blame to Mr. Holbeach for that; and, indeed, who 
goes about to state axioms, unless he believes there are matters of 
fact to which they apply, and that an exact use may be made of 
them? But, to end this topic, I cannot forbear pointing out that 
the phrase, “ point of honour,” is, in so many words, apologized for 
by the author as only provisional—* a phrase which we will pro- 
visionally employ with your kind leave.” This is on page 18, vol. ii. 
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The subject having been brought thus far, what is the next step ? : 
In the second letter the author goes on to say that the human mind 
cannot possibly stop short at justice; that justice inevitably, so to 
speak, turns the corner, like “the sensitive note” in music, and finds ` 
itself growing into love and reverence. There is much more in the 
second letter than this; for example, there is a hint of a metaphysical. 
necessity for conceiving the Incarnation; but since we have now 
got to the two great duties of love to God and love to man, we may 
pause. Mr. Duthus will find the correlative categories on pages 
54, 55, and 57 are quite accurate and exhaustive (on the author’s 
hypothesis, é.e., that if there is an error it is initial, not deductive), . - 
and that he has been misled by the author’s “ fanatical” trick of: 
putting a case at the lowest for his own side of the question. 

Now let us try and summarize, if ever so roughly, what we have 
arrived at in the first two letters. It might stand thus :— 

1. There are certain emotional suggestions in the universal human. 
mind which, with more'or less accuracy, according to the conditions, 
the human mind involuntarily draws out into moral axioms; those 
axioms being apprehended as of necessary obligation. 

2. Such of these as fall under the heading alienum non ledere, 
are within the sphere of compulsion ; the rest are not. 

3. The moral order of the world is discoverable in its character of 
a bond fide determination towards good; but, taketi as a whole it is 
inscrutable in its processes. 

4. If we attempt to carry compulsion eer the alienum non 
ledere we interfere with those processes. The Best Thing to be 
done is necessarily for ever in a minority of one, and we cannot tell 
when, where, or how it is to.come, with sufficient certainty to justify 
the use of force beyond the above boundary-line. 

5. Two things are necessarily implied in the bond fide character of 
the moral order of things: first, that moral truth is fully dis- 
coverable ; secondly, that to act justly towards each other in the 
search for it must infallibly result in the Divine expediency of 
constant approximation. 

6. The human mind cannot stop at justice, but inevitably passes . 
on to love and reveronce. 

7. The religious and self-sacrificing Ara necessarily. tend, like 
the instincts which prescribe the akenum non ledere axioms, to erect 
an institution and create a discipline. 

8. And (since here also the order of. things is bond fide), in 
proportion as the action of those instincts breaks away from all 
complicities with external force, it will infallibly disclose a Standing 
Inspiration applicable to tracts of conduct into which the civic 
sword cannot and should not try to enter; oe Standing’ Inspira- 
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tion, leaving the will free, and yet avouching itself, in its sphere, 
as much a positively controlling power as the civic sword, 

Now a thousand criticisms may be made upon this meagrely- 
sketched “constitution on paper,” but how does it leave the field of 
positive ethics a blank? Yet it is by no means the whole case. It 
omits all reference to the Wollastonian criterium, for instance, and 
leaves out the incessant admissions of the book as to, a sphere 
of practical, tentative expediency, which must, however, always 
acknowledge principles, and stand ready to revise itself. 

Let us endeavour (though I do not see how it can be done) to 
push matters a step further, by quoting the following passage from 


Mr. Duthus :— 


“The distinction between this absolute individualism and mere scepticism 
is nowhere guarded. No doubt we are told that the last analysis of duty 
is ‘ conformity to the total truth of things;’ but this seems to mean, both 
in loco (vol. i., p. 197) and elsewhere, conformity to the totality of things 
as apprehended at the moment by the individual—in short, mere veracity 
again. Nowhere do I find any provision for a common standard, or a 
common judgment-seat, either in the human spirit or above it, to which 
Frederick and his neighbour may alike appeal, and may attempt to conform 
themselves. On the contrary, as in the quotation above, there is a tend- 
eney to found the inviolability of my neighbour’s will upon the impossi- 
bility of my being sure of what is right—a perilously insecure foundation 
for toleration, even practically.” 


Now here, then, is a clear issue, and my answer is easy. We arc 
not constructing a code, or setting up, for mutual convenience, a 
scheme of political expediency; we are endeavouring to define the 
lowest terms to which morals can be reduced. This being under- 
stood, I do distinctly say that, when once you have passed beyond 
the alienum non ledere, the “conformity” in question must be 
read, between man and man (not, of course, between man and 
God—only there God only is the reader), as “mere veracity.” The 
demand for a “common standard ov judgment-seat”’ is, it will be 
observed, an equivocal demand. Which do you require? “A 
common standard,’ expressed in abstract propositions, is joyfully 
conceded ; without it we are nowhere; it is of the very essence of 
my case. But “a common judgment-seat” is quite another matter. 
In God it exists—and that also is of the very essence of my case— 
but in the human intelligence,* working upon moral axioms in 
relation to the facts of life, it not only does not exist—it is an impos- 
sibility. As far as I can judge, Mr. Duthus, like millions of others 
—it must be spoken, however harshly it may sound—is seeking for 
something which is intrinsically inconceivable. 

Nor is that all. When we strip it naked, what does all this kind 


* An equivocation might lurk under the phrase “ human spirit.” 
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of criticism amount to, whether found in the Pall Mall Gasette or 
elsewhere? Itis saying, pure and simple, Where are your material | 
guarantees? Now Mr. Holbeach would answer, The real scepticism 
lies in putting this question; your demand is to me a matter of the 
most absolute indifference; but I can give you a very damaging 
retort in a criticism of the historic results of putting the question, and. 


‘I can show (as Mr. Herbert Spencer has done) that the whole course 


of human progress exhibits its inconsequence. 

The title “ Intuitional,” or “Intuitive,” applied to morals, has 
considerable inconveniences. The phrase Inflexible- Morals, which 
has also been suggested, is equally objectionable. People think you 
mean that you carry your morals about in your pocket, infallibly 
applicable, direct, to life and practice, as a carpenter carries a three- 
foot rule that will measure any plane surface, or a custom-house 
officer a spirit-level applicable to anything in which there is alcohol. 
And, indeed, not only Jones and Robinson, but writers who ought to 
know better,* make mistakes in this direction. The obvious truth of 
the case may be thus stated:—So long as you confine yourself to 
abstract terms in stating your moral rule, and to abstract terms in 
stating the case to which you apply it, you are infallible, and cheaply 
so. But it is, in the everlasting nature of things, impossible to frame 
a code,-or set of empirical generalizations of duty (the phrases are 
of identical meaning) which shall not, when applied, be found to 
condemn things which, though within the terms of the rule they 
empirically stated, are yet not in pari materié with the thing sought 
to be condemned. Or, to state the same thing differently, you can 
never construct a code of duty so exact in its verbal expression that 
it may not at some time be the duty of some one to break the rule in 
the interest of the principle upon which the rule is founded. 

I never yet read a treatise on morals of the Intuitive school in 


` which the author did not, obviously, take great kangaroo jumps. You 


follow him in his axioms. You say, The axioms I admit; up to 
the point æ I admit the deductions; but soon you have to add, Now 
we must part company. It is simple nonsense to tell me you have ' 
an infallible moral vision upon any point of practice as to which good 
men—who, all alike, admit your axioms—differ. Nay, your case 


* Paley says the Bible forbids theft and adultery, leaving it to the laws of every 
country to say what is property and what is marriage. ` But see, then, what follows. If 
a government were to pass an Act of Repudiation for certain debts, every individual 
debtor would stand morally released. Yet I rather think every such debtor who took 
advantage of the Act would be a thief. Again: suppose an Act passed to-morrow, 
declaring that a Scotchwoman married as:many Scotchwomen are, was not a wife at all, 
and yet that the Scotch persisted in acting up to the tenor of Mr. J. Boyd Kinnear’s 


“article in this Review, for February, 1868, why, then a man who corrupted such a woman 


would not be guilty of adultery at the bar of Paley. But it would go hard with him 
at the bar of God, ‘4 
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is worse than this; for it amounts to this stroke of insanity, that you 
have an infallible moral vision that a certain deduction from axioms 
we both admit, is just and good. You may meet this kind of con- 
fusion in a hundred forms ; and, probably, thousands of readers were 
very much puzzled when Mr. Goldwin Smith (I forget where) 
rejected as a test of the state of the English heart and conscience, 
certain legal statistics, saying, “ These results are judicial, not moral.” 

Upon the subject of “ Authoritative Truth ” (a phrase which is not 
mine, I remember, though I forget where it came from), I am so 
entirely at a loss to apprehend Mr. Duthus, that my course is not 
only dim before me, it is excessively difficult. He cannot possibly 
suppose—what yet his words imply—that Mr. Holbeach doubts that 
what is true for himse/f is true for every human being? A gentleman 
like Mr. Duthus does not imagine that when (¢.g.) Mr. Mill writes, 
“When I judge that all oxen ruminate, what do I mean? I have 
no imagein my mind of all oxen; I do not, nor ever shall, know all of 
them, and I am not even thinking of all that I know ”—Mr. Duthus, 
I say, does not imagine (for he is a cultivated gentleman) that Mr. 
Mill’s first person singular here means himself only. It means the 
whole human race. The very first assumption of psychology is that 
you should take the individual mind, and discover in it what is 
typical; ie. what cannot be eliminated from any mind. In other 
words, to find out what is true for you as well as forme. Yet, for 
all this, there is no conceivable process by which one human being 
can force truth into the mind of another; and no conceivable law 
of morals which can justify A in persecuting B for not believing. 
It cannot, surely, be necessary, then, to say that the “I” of the 
work criticized by Mr. Duthus is the usual “I” of psychology, and 
absolutely implies the universality, or, if Mr. Duthus pleases, the 
universal authority of all truth? What the chapter in question 
means is accurately summed up on pages 820—8321, vol. ii, as 
follows :— 

S LETTER to Dr. Newman.—A fabric of authoritative infallible truth 
cannot be established, in any shape, Catholic or Protestant, upon an 
argument of consecutive probabilities. The individual soul may receive 
‘infallible’ truth direct from God; but its ‘certitude’ is incommunicable ; 
and, in any attempt to communicate it by force, destroys its own warrant.” 
And go on. 

In vol. i. the same thing will be found between pages 207 and 209. 
It will be found again in the Appendix, pp. 834 to 337. And, again, 
in a review signed J. H., in the Contemporary for November, of the 
Boyle Lectures for 1869 (Contemporary Review, pp. 446—448). It 
is also to be found, in a much more extended form, in Mr. Martineau’s 
“ Rationale of Religious Inquiry ; or, the Question Stated, of Reason, 
the Bible, and the Church.” It is useless walking by this argument, 
and shaking your head. We stand for an answer. And yet there 

VOL. XII. QQ 
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are people who have not even seen the difficulty. , Take one form of 
it: It is quite certain that the dominant religious force in the 
world is the Image, or Character, or Spirit, or Law (either phrase 
will serve) of Christ, as it now stands conceived or received - by the 
human mind. But will Mr. Dutlius show us any process by which we 
can infallibly connect that image with the documerits in such a way 
as to solve all the historic questions? It is an impossibility in 
‘terms—admitted by every thinker of every school. If human wit 
will build for us a bridge over the unfordable river which flows — 
between Truths of Vision and Truths of Probability, the world will 
pass across in a crash of splendid triumph over wrong and error, fair 
as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners. 
But the river is there, and—rusticus expectat. 

Uncertain as I am as to what Mr. Duthus intends to make his . 
final stand-point, I venture to select for comment a paragraph, 
which it will be necessary to break up, in order that we may. come 
to as close terms as possible :— . 

« While there are innumerable criticisms which may be made upon it, 

the two following are the only suggestions I venture to make. They shall 

_ be both in reference to his favourite doctrine, of (for I shall adhere to the 
popular name) toleration. In the first place, to load that doctrine with the 

‘denial of any possible external or authoritative truth—trath, that is, which 
is for you as well as for me, and which you as well as I are bound (not 

perhaps immediately, but in the long run) to accept, is to crush it to the 


Hare, I would first call attention to the words italicized ; they are 
exceedingly significant, and suggest an infinite chasm of opinion 
between Mr. Duthus and the author he is criticizing: In the second 
place, that’ author does not “load [his] doctrine” with any such 
“denial” as is here pointed at; he simply says, “The Lord of the 
long’ run has you and me in His hands. He can do no wrong; 
but who are you?” But to continue :— es 

“Your freedom from any human power, or any human right, to enforce 
this authority, or to demand an answer about it at all, is quite another 
matter.” 
« Another matter” yes, but a necessarily correlative matter. How- 
ever, to end the quotation :— 

« And, secondly, while this is Jove of yours is a difficult matter to prove,- 
it is not impossible.” 
a N ot impossible!” This'is what Mr. Duthus says ; "but, 

“Ts this the mighty ocean? is this all ?” 


My critic has made his proposition one of double clauses, so that I 
do not know how to deal with it. As “to demanding an answer,” 
. I refer the inquisitive reader to the book, vol i, p. 191,— 
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‘Tf one of the early Christians had been forbidden by the Romans, who ' 
would not listen to him, to preach Christ in the streets of Rome, would it 
be right of him to meet his fellow-Christians, or others not unwilling, in a 
secret chamber, and there preach Christ ? 

‘e The answer is, Yes. 

‘But if the Roman surprises the Christian in his secret chamber, and 
demands of him if he worships Christ, may the Christian deny the fact ? 

“ The answer is, No. 

Soe What, however, is the rationale of this difference ?” 

But “if the freedom from any human power or right to enforce the 
authority of a truth ” is “a difficult matter to prove,” I lay down my 
arms. Cadit questio. Cadit every questio. Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die. Mr. Duthus thinks it is not “impossible to 
prove” by the exercise of “marvellous moral subtlety” a thing 
which I fancied the moral sense of Christendom regarded as axiom- 
atic, however crudely the principle might be (as it assuredly is) 
worked out. What remains to be said? Just this, that you cannot 
“enforce the authority” of truth. You can put a man into “ y° 
torture called y° bootes” for not professing belief; but how can you 
make him believe? Of course, God can; for He who made all 
truth can show it. But does this generous critic really think it 
necessary to say that—that of all things in the world—to the writer 
whom he is reviewing? A question which brings us to the close of 
the article :— 

‘Perhaps it may turn out that true toleration is a high and noble virtue, 
the attainment only of great souls and pure minds, founded on a recog- 
nition of the essential personality of man and his essential relation to God.” 
Now, it is impossible to say what dialectic lubricity—of course 
there is no moral evasion—may lurk in the word “true” here; but 
in any case it is of no more value than it would have if you were 
to substitute the word “ honesty ” for the word “toleration.” I do 
hope and believe that Mr. Duthus knows, with intimate personal 
knowledge, one gentleman who, if he were asked whether he was 
capable of true toleration, would feel rather affronted, and would 
answer, “ Yes.” We will call him Mr. Blank. From all this we 
deduce the following syllogism :— 

Only great souls are capable of true toleration ; 

But Mr. Blank is capable of it; 

-*. Mr. Blank is a great soul. 
Pray let this joke pass. What it means is this :—Toleration 
belongs to the axioms of Duty. Just as there are negative duties, 
which we have to learn long after we have learned the far more 
important duty not to steal, so we may have to learn toleration 
later in the day; and yet, for all this, it ought to come easy to us 
all. In short, the “high and‘ noble virtue of toleration” (I omit 
the “true” as equivocal, and evidently meaning toleration-and- 

ae2 
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something-else) is in- part materié with “the high and noble 
virtue” of not cutting your neighbour’s throat or not picking his 
pocket; and to be without it is not the celestial sign of intense con- 
viction, but the brand of moral inferiority.* That it cannot sustain 
itself in the long run, or justify itself finally, without falling back 
upon religious conviction, is a point upon which Mr. Duthus and I- 
are heartily agreed ; but I will not follow him into the history. of 
toleration (a word I deeply dislike), though the temptation is great. 

With regard to what is positive in the last quotation, surely 
all this cannot be addressed to the man who wrote (for one passage, 

out of many) page 242, of vol. ii., or the sentences in the Addenda, 

commencing, i we are now on the way toa perfidiously tolerant 
public opinion.” There is some mistake ; that is all. 

One of the passages which I least understand in the paper before 
us is the following :— 


“ But our author, with his system, is in a peculiarly unfortunate position 
for dealing with such a question. He has absolutely cut away the ground 
from his own feet—the ground, I mean, on which he can appeal to any 
other human creature as to right or wrong. All he can say, on his own 
hypothesis, is, ‘It seems to me that this is so and so.’ And when the 
great mass of the Christian world answers, ‘It seems to us on the contrary 
that the other is so and so; but we are bound td decide according to 
evidence, and reason, and conscience, and we shall be glad to hear pe he 
has literally (or at least logically) nothing more, to say.’ : 


Nothing to say? J rather think he wanted to say :—“ Great mass ! 
—do you address me simply asa mass? If you do, your decision 
may, for what I know, be a decision in which nothing is decided, as has 
been the case a hundred times before in your history, oh, you great 
mass! How can mere numbers add up to anything but force? By` 
what moral or spiritual legerdemain does the canon, ‘ One is your 
Master, and all ye are brethren,’ become infamous if its grammatical 
form is altered, and we say, ‘One is ow Master, and all we are 
brethren ??” Here, I repeat, I simply cannot follow my critic. I 
am lost. He says, “You have given every man an authoritative . 
conscience ; but authoritative only for himself” (Contemporary _ 

- Review, p. 411). Yes, I distinctly have, within limits most strongly 
defined—and what then? Show me how you can ever conceive 
conscience in other terms, unless you’ can prove that a precise 
common consent in the use of intellectual or other symbols is attain- 
able or possible. Nothing can be more positive or definite than the 
place which truth, as truth, occupies in thg book. Take this one 

passage, vol. ii. :— 





* That is, moral inferiority ad hoc. A man may have a fine, evena saintly character, 
and yet be so formed as to have an imperfect sense of justice, when he gets beyond the 
lex seripta. The case is not uncommon, 
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“But this is not the only passage in your writings which seems to me 
to exclude the logical possibility of Ethies. In your magnificent work ‘On 
Liberty,’ you say, for substance, that there is nothing in Truth as Truth, 
which gives it any advantage over Error. This, again, appears to me to 
knock the 700s out of the whole system of things.’ You go on to say, I 
remember, that Truth is more likely to succeed than Error, because the 
thing that really is stands a chance of being over and over again redis- 
covered and reannounced. Since it exists, and is there, one man after 
another is likely to stumble upon it, and may reassert it. And that is true; 
only, the question occurs, why should he reassert it ? Why should any man 
assert truth as against error, if his mind has not a greater affinity for one 
than for the other, and if he is not conscious that the rest of the world are 
like him in that respect? But, admitting these suppositions, Truth has a 
superiority, qué Truth, over Error; and it is likely to conquer in virtue of 
the fact, not only that it is liable to be found out over again, and may be 
reasserted, but in virtue of the fact, that whoever does find it out is likely 
to feel impelled to reassert it, in full confidence that he will have others on 
his side, and that the Truth is desirable.” 


But, what then? Does it follow that moral or any other truth can 
be bottled, or carried about like a tuning-fork, so that mere majorities 
when once the alienum non ledere is passed, must necessarily stand 
entitled to be “happy to hear and decide?” Take a case. Christian 
men, in the highest sense of the word, differ about the Contagious 
Diseases Act. Let us suppose that one solitary individual, call him 
X or call him Jones, comes forward and says, “ There is something to 
be done in this matter; but I contend that the essential logic of the 
whole of your procedure upon this, and every related question, is 
wrong, and that if you do not alter it, you will go on from patch- 
work to patchwork, and from ruin to deeper and more loathsome 
ruin.” Suppose the “mass’of the Christian world” answers to this : 
“« We shall be happy to hear you, and decide.” But to this Mr. X, 
if he kept a conscience, would simply reply, “Thank you for nothing. 
You talk admirable politics; but what has all this to say to the 
Conscience? No; we will, if necessary, fight over this to the very 
death, and the decision shall come from another Arbiter.” And 

here, in passing, I must express my deep regret that a certain bare- ` 
ness and rapidity of expression has led to a misconception (at least I 
presume so) on the part of Mr. Duthus, which finds expression on 
page 405. He will infallibly discover, if he looks again, that the 
case put is that of Lancelot and Guinevere innocent as yet, but in a 
situation which may develop into guilt. The case is purely abstract, 
and is put merely to balance another case. But if my opinion on 
such a weighty matter were of any value, I would venture to say I 
think adultery proper * (i.e. when the woman inculpated is a married 
woman) is clearly within the province of the criminal magistrate ; and 


* This limitation by no-means implies that the obligation to fidelity is other than 
mutual. 
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not less all forms of fraud accompanied by incontinence. We punish ` 
force accompanied by incontinence (under the name of rape)—why 
not fraud accompanied by incontinence? The difficulty lies in the 
extreme subtlety, and, practically, the downright inscrutability of the 
kind of proof of ‘which the circumstances are susceptible; and also, 
in my opinion, in the incoherency and injustice of the law in other 
respects as it now stands. But the principle is as clear as daylight. 
The sword of the ruler can have nothing to say to injuries inflicted 
upon others with their free, undeceived consent, or to mere injuries 
to the feelings; but fraud is as much a violation of the alienum non 
ledere as force. The practical difficulty as to dealing legislatively 
with these matters, beyond a very clearly-drawn line, lies partly in 
the dense, crass ignorance of the majority of people about them. 
There is no public opinion with a right tendency, which is so utterly 
uninstructed—and at present, in practice, so unjust—as the essen- 
tially virtuous opinion on these matters. More instructed: people 
may well say, We would gladly use this public opinion for ends 
upon which all are agreed; but we stand in terror of its desperate, 
unfathomable ignorance. 

To pass on, however, to another point. ; 

The phrase “Conquering Goodness,” applied to the Supreme, 
occurs in a highly rhetorical passage, and must clearly be read as a 
definition ad hoc. It cannot be misunderstood even by itself, much 
less in connection with section ix. of vol. i. and letter iv. in vol. il., 
which is distinctly addressed, like'a portion of the Addenda, subse- 
quently published, to the question of the path by which an Absolute 
Goodness may be reached. Nor do I quite understand why Mr. 
Duthus should put to his readers the difficulty he does put. For he 
knows as well as they must do, that he can be placed in an equal 
difficulty ; and that I am at a disadvantage by the mere fact that it 
is hard to state it reverently. An everlastingly persistent Evil 
Will, is another god, a bad god. If Mr. Duthus here utters such 
- words as “mystery” and “ inscrutability,” I reply, By all means: 
only I claim the ‘benefit of them too.. In the meantime a puzzle is to 
be preferred to an atrocity, and in a sphere of thought in which 
verbal contradiction is sometimes inevitable, we can only retain our 
faith upon the condition that we choose that way of stating our case 
which most effectually conciliates—not the sense of power, or mag- 
nitude, or wonder, or mystery, or even justice as forensically con- 
ceived by us, but—the moral sense. The essential puzzle of the diffi- 
culty raised by Mr. Duthus, and in one form or another admitted 
on all hands, may be stated in a thousand ways. Thus: to seek 
moral perfection is the law of our being, and yet, when we look 
closely, we see that a morally perfect finite being is intrinsically 
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inconceivable; and that in a world of beings taking that name, each 
separate being would be, in the strict etymological sense of the word, 
an idiot, perfectly isolated, and perfectly incapable of communicating 
with the rest. And here let it be permitted me to say, that though 
the controversy of Mr. Holbeach with Mr. Mansel may be taken 
absolutely, “a logomachy ” (as Mr. Duthus believes it chiefly is), yet 
it must surely have a relative value of the most essential kind; 7. e. 
that to have it not, is to drop a link inachain. To end this topic: 
Mr. Duthus finds the “definition” ad hoc, from which all this comment 
starts, “ perceptibly lower than that shout of the rude Hebrew in the 
dawn of history.” Now does Mr. Duthus mean to say that the 
conception covered by this definition ad hoc, a conception formed 
yesterday by a mind matured in company with intense Christian 
belief and long exposed to the most advanced forms of Christian 
thought and feeling, is really inferior to the conception covered by 
the “shout of the rude Hebrew”? Mr. Duthus can hardly mean 
this. But if not, his criticism here is merely verbal; and, indeed, 
he checks himself at the close of the passage. 

Before writing the last word, let me respectfully beg a moment’s 
attention to the following passages :— 


“ We are under moral or religious obligation, just because we are not com- 
pelled, but have a choice. . . . The Christian Gospel has taught us that 
families, nations, and churches, exist for individual men; and that not one 
individual exists for them. . . . The last foe to [just] liberty . . . is the 
growing belief that resistance to the tendencies of society is useless: that 
its progress is governed . . . by inevitable laws, against which if were vain 
to strive.” 

Now, this does not come from “Henry Holbeach,” but from a 
much more sober book,* by a lady who has received high praise, 
from high authority, in this very Review. I quote it because it states 
in other terms what Mr. Duthus calls Mr. Holbeach’s “favourite 
doctrine of toleration.” A most imperfect indication this; as Mr. 
Duthus will find, by the Addenda, subsequently published. Or he 
can turn to two papers (which he will easily pitch upon) in the 
Contemporary Review for January and February, 1868. The rights 
of the individual conscience may, surely, become a “ favourite 
doctrine” when they are threatened by an immense conspiracy. 
And surely a sharp stirring-up was sorely needed by that class of 
good people who think, or act and talk and write as if they thought, 
we were at the end of our tether, and wanted nothing more now than 
better cooked potatoes, and some more policemen up at the West-end. 


* “Strong and Free: or, First Steps towards Social Science.” By the author of 
“My Life and what shall I do with it?” “Records of the Ministry of tho Rov. E. T. 
March Phillips ;” “ The Battle of the Two Philosophies.” 
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Nor is this all, or half. The notion that seems to have got into the 
head of Mr. Holbeach is that, owing to bad mechanism, injudicious 
- interference, meddle and muddle, an enormous mass of moral and 
spiritual force is running to waste in modern life, and that this 
notion has grave applications, from our treatment of very young 
children upwards. Some people may laugh at this for a truism; but 
it is the part of wisdom to hear first and laugh afterwards, if laughter 
there must be. Is it too much to say that a writer whose “lowest 
terms” are what we have seen is not likely to stop there of his own 
choice, and that if he fails to carry on the thread, somebody else will 
be sure to take it up? Hs geht an—and he is more than content. 

The reader will no doubt remember that Mr. Duthus is at a great 
disadvantage in having to take a reply from the author of a book 
himself. My belief is that there has been much misunderstanding, 
and that it can be accounted for in part ;—of course no one can get 
inside another’s mind and see all. But the contrast between what 
Mr. Duthus calls the “tense whipcord”’ writing in some parts of © 
the book, and the heated fluency of others, is so great, that to pass 
from one to the other when the first impression is worn off, may well 
be like going from warm and eager life into a very chilly vacuum. 
Again: the author’s manner is undoubtedly peculiar, tending to 
hazardous, impatient bareness of enunciation, and then to iteration 
and illustration by “ cases.” If he had to write such a book now, the 
first thirty pages of Vol. II. would be three hundred. But there is - 
no impatience in the author’s mind; on the contrary, if he has any 
strong point, it is not what Mr. Duthus so generously names, but that 
of restlessly-patient “pegging away ” at a topic—a sort of cut-and-' 
come-again faculty that has been'a jest against him from childhood. 
How to thank my critic for his good-natured words, I cannot tell ; 
it is his own fault that he has spoken of me in such terms as to shut 
me up from speaking of him. Doubtless that also was part of his 
kind intent; and he can well afford to dispense with any words of 
homage that I might have written if he had not tied my tongue. ~ 

There is another word of thanks to be spoken. One reviewer, 
whom I have since been enabled positively to identify with Mr. H. 
A. Page, discovered, when the book was first published, that it was 
anonymous, and not pseudonymous, and at once placed it in its 
proper category! Nevertheless, since the name is a true family 
nickname of mine, and is handy for the present purpose, I take 
leave—feeling very small and ashamed that anything of my writing 
should make a fuss—to sign this paper 

Henry HoLBEACH. - 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I.—THEOLOGICAL. 


Church Restoration: Its Principles and Methods. By the Author of “Ecclesia 
Dei,” &c. London: Longmans. 


ee is some need of an explanation of this title. For many will not un- 
reasonably imagine, that the work relates to the outward architectural opera- 
tion generally, though most improperly known as ‘“‘Ohurch Restoration.” But 
with that process our author would only confess to being concerned as a small 
portion of the larger and truer one of restoration of what he believes to be the 
Divine Pattern of the Church. He places on his title-page the motto, ‘See, 
co He, that thou make all things according to the pattern shewed to thee in 

e mount.” 

The book is full of quiet thoughtfulness, taking something like this line :— 
The Church had an original divinely prescribed idea or pattern. This archetypal 
idea it is of all things most important to find out and fall back upon. What is 
it? Are we at the present time fulfilling it? If not, why not, and wherein ? 
And what counsels of amendment may thereupon best be given? 

Of course it will be by the answers to these questions, in themselves most 
obvious, that the work before us must be judged. And in these answers we 
see something to praise, but we are sorry to say, also much to dissent from. 
We believe the leading error of our author to be that on which no doubt he lays 
most stress as the great excellency of his method: we mean the close parallelism 
which he throughout draws between our own and the old Hebrew times. Of 
course he would not recognize the following proposition as deducible from his 
book :—‘‘ Whatever the Church is in her ideal now, she was then, and vice 
vers.” But we should like to see him confute one who chose to draw such an 
inference. 

It is not too much to say, that this cardinal error has thrown out all that 
turns upon it. ‘The Church,” with our author, is the Episcopal community 
in England, as a branch of an universal body consisting of Episcopal com- 
munities elsewhere. The ‘“‘sectarians” correspond to the ‘‘idolaters”” denounced 
by the old prophets, He is full of liberal sentiments, scattered up and down 
his pages: but at core, he is a rigid and uncompromising High-Churchman. 
It would take but little citation to prove this. For example :— 

In p. 33 we read, that the Divine Fellowship of the Church 
“is meant to bring men together through an arrangement which necessarily supersedes 
their own will and choice, and which is thus designed to resist and counteract those 
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disuniting tendencies of evil which are constantly at work, separating families and intro- 
ducing divisions between kingdoms.’ 


In pp. 47, 48, we have the grounds stated on which the author concludes that 
“our Church is an authentic representative of that great Fellowship in Christ 
on which we haye been looking.” And they are these :— 


“The most certain marks of historical continuity indicate, step by step, its connexion 
with that society which Christ and His Apostles authenticated by their own membership. 
IT will not here detain you by reconsidering the arguments which show that those accu- . 
sations of schism which have been brought so plausibly against what we may well term 
our ‘primitive and restored Church,’ are, in truth, unfounded. On that point you and 
I, and all who are likely to take any interest in these pages, are agreed.” 


We fear that another form of the last proposition is too true, and that our 
author has so narrowed what is meant to be a catholic view of the Church, that 
none who are not agreed in the fact of what is called apostolic succession will 
take much interest in what he has written. It surely betokens a sad want of 
catholic sympathies, and of appreciation of what God’s will at present is, when 
he writes, p. 114:— s i 


«With injunctions, which have the directest application to the sectarians amongst 
ourselves, whether they are holding their places within the Church’s limits, or on the 
outside of it, the prophets required the people to observe the seasons, and reverence the 
places which had been consecrated by Divine authority, and to maintain all the ordi- 
nances of their fathers.” : 


It is hard to imagine anything weaker than this. Where are our seasons and 
places which have been consecrated by Divine authority? And if to one part 
of this question it be perchance answered that one day in seven has been so 
consecrated, which of our “sectarian” bodies does not observe that day more 
rigidly than ourselves? In the view of such distorted and misplaced antipathies, 
we may well exclaim, with the old poet— i i 


* Quid immerentes vexas hospites canis, 
Ignavus adversum lupos ?” 


And the question will be further. justified, in the presence of such laissez- 
Jaire kind of advice as the following :— 


“ One’s zeal may well be stirred by the contemplation of so great an undertaking, and 
by the promise of results so glorious attending it, but even here we must bear in mind 
that it’cannot be carried out in our own way, but in a way which has been divinely 
appointed. As I was saying not long since to our own people in speaking on this 
subject, The ordinances meant to control our moral and spiritual life are binding on 
every part of it; they must rule the best and highest impulses we are ever conscious of: 
so that even what we emphatically call-our ‘good works,’ are not left for our own 
devising: they are ‘prepared for us to walk in? When we are stirred by the impulses 
of that same zeal which wrought upon the old prophots, and feel, as they felt, called on 
to protest against somo shameful falsehood and corruption—even then, in meditating 
holy and Divine works like these, it is not in our own way they are to be accomplished. 
If we will look around, we shall find that God Himself has provided means of utterance ' 
and activity in the use of which even that work must be done. We may look on those 
means as insufficient and ill-fitted for their purpose; we may say that they are obsolete 
and unsuited for our day and generation; and what scem more effective methods may 
suggest themselves. Or, again,.we may feel that the nced of action presses, and think 
that we cannot wait for the slower agencies which men, who were instructed by God for 
this, very end, have instituted; just as in his great controversy with Baal’s priests, 
Elijah might have thought that a more splendid altar than that which he ‘built up’ 
after the ancient pattern, would have wrought a mightier impression; or, again, that 
the need for the manifestation by which the idolaters were to be confounded was so 
> urgent, that he could not wait till ‘the hour of the ovening sacrifice’ arrived. Thus 
might the prophet have been visited by those very suggestions which self-will, in the 
guise and voice of Christian zeal, is now uttering amongst ourselves. And do you not 
perceive the admonitory lesson and the voice of rebuke, which the course he actually 
took conveys to many of us at this time? That course. was in perfect keeping with the 
spirit of him who said long afterwards, ‘“ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do,” under 
the power of that desire to labour in Thy cause which now possesses me.’ And it 
agrees too with the toaching of those memorable words with which Christ Himself 
followed his declaration, when He said, ‘The harvest truly is great, but the labourers 
are few.’ You remember those words were not, ‘Go ye yourselves at once into the 
harvest-field. Step iorward wherover you sce those sheaves ripening for the reaper’s 
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toil,’ but ‘Pray ye the Lord of the harvest that He will send labourers; whom He Him- 
sclf hath called and qualified for His‘own work. Such a course may impose restraints 
that will sorely try our patience and our faith, but then in this very fact we may 
recognize tokens of that kindly discipline which has been lovingly prepared for our 
training and advancement. And it is because many earnest men are grievously failing 
in their submission to this discipline that the individual life of the Church’s members 
is so poor and feeble, and that so many of the evils of sectarianism are afflicting it in 
its associated state; that there is so much ‘warring and strife’ in the midst of us, and 
ee upon these mischiefs, and as their sure results, such ‘confusion and evil 
works,’ 

© I believe that these statements respecting the way in which our remedies should be 
applied, justly follow from the nature of the case, and from the teaching of Holy 
Scripture. It is true indeed that they are out of harmony with what is called the 
‘spirit of the age,’ and that they will be especially distasteful to our bustling philan- 
thropista, those ‘doers of good’ on platforms and in committee-rooms, whose doings have 
such a suggestive, if I may not say suspicious-looking, resemblance to the world’s vanity 
and restlessness. They will very naturally dislike such methods of proceeding.” 


It grieves us to have to speak in such words of disapproval of a work whose 
spirit, barring its fundamental fault, is excellent, and which contains, as we 
began by saying, so much quiet thought. In some matters we heartily agree 
with the author; as, for instance, when he says that “all means should be taken 
to prevent men from receiving as inspired Scripture that which is in fact nothing 
else than a corrupted human substitute for the-writings of those men who spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost;” when he comments, with excusable 
severity, on the complete demoralization of the ordinance of preaching in 
ordinary English pulpits. Although on this latter point we cannot go with his 
proposed divarication of preachers into various classes. 

We do not anticipate for this work much influence. The great ideal of the 
Church is too much of a subjectivity, too much what the author would like it 
to be, to stir men to action by any general recognition of it. Quite enough of 
living and deep truth is now common to all who call themselves Christians, to 
form the ground of mutual trust, and of concerted action against evil; and the 
day of true “ Church restoration ” will then have dawned, when “ our sectarian 
bodies” have for ever lost that name, and instead of being suspected and 
denounced, are hailed as being one with us in the Body of Christ. HA 


St. Clement of Rome. The Two Epistles to the Corinthians. A Revised Text, with 
Introduction and Notes, by J. B. Licurroor, D.D., Hulsean Professor of 
hee and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Macmillan 

v Oo. 


‘We welcome gladly every indication that English theologians are beginning 
to bring sound scholarship, associated with critical and historical tact, to bear 
upon the precious but scanty remains of the sub-apostolic age. This volume 
furnishes such proof in abundance. It is the first of a series which is intended 
to comprchend all the extant writings for which any tolerable claim can be 
made out to be regarded as belonging to the Apostolic Fathers, Clement, 
Ignatius, and Polycarp. 

Hitherto the only editions of their writings within reach of ordinary students 
in England have been those of Jacobson and of Hefele; neither of which, how- 
ever useful thirty years ago, can be considered as adequate to the requirements 
of the present time. The present volume aims to give a text of the two epistles 
of Clement as correct as the ovidence, skilfully applied, will enable us to form ; 
with a critical and exegetical commentary, which shall throw all possible light 
upon its difficulties of language and meaning. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that few men unite more of the necessary qualifications for such a task than 
Professor Lightfoot, and his friend Mr. A. A. Vansittart, whose help is grate- 
fully acknowledged in the short advertisement prefixed to the volume. 

The original text of the first epistle of Olement, and of the fragment 
which alone remains of the second epistle attributed to him, is not known to 
exist in any manuscript except one, the celebrated Aloxandrian MS. (A.) of 
the Greek Bible in the British Museum. From this MS. they were first pub- 
lished by Patrick Young (Patricius Junius) in England in 1633, about five 
years after the MS. was sent by Cyril Lucar as a present to Charles I. They 
follow immediately after the Apocalypse, at the end of volume iv. of the MS., 
which originally contained the whole of both epistles, but from which one-half 
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of the first epistle, and several leaves containing the greater part of the second, 
had been lost before the MS, reached England, or, at least, before it was first 
examined by Young. , Parts of many of the pages which still remain have 
been torn, or become illegible by time, or the AOS use of galls to restore 
faded writing. ‘These gaps Young attempted (generally with wonderful success) 
to supply from conjecture. Work of this kind, however, cannot be done’ com- 
pletely by a first editor. Succeeding editors did something to improve Young's 
text, but the first, we believe, who carefully re-collated the MS. was Bishop 
Jacobson, whose text was thus far a decided advance upon any previous one}. 
and was, in fact, if we are not mistaken, adopted by Hefele in his own second 
edition. In 1856 the MS. was carefully photographed, under the direction of 
Sir F. Madden. It was subsequently re-collated by Tischendorf. The. present 
edition embodies the result of a very careful re-examination of the MS. itself by 
Mr. Vansittart and Dr. Lightfoot, aided by a comparison with all the preyious 
collations and facsimiles. It may fairly be presumed that we have now before 
us as perfect a text as can be formed from the existing materials. Where the 
MS. is defective, or manifestly in error, and when no ancient quotations come 
in aid, we are necessarily dependent on critical conjecture, and Dr. Lightfoot | 
shows reason for thinking that something yet remains for fortunate divination to 
achieve. It seems unlikely, after the lapse of two centuries, that any second 
MS. of the epistle should be found giving an independent text. And yet after 
Tischendorf’s fortunate discovery of the original Greek of Barnabas in the 
Codex Sinaiticus we cannot despair. The treasures of Eastern monastic 
libraries are not yet exhausted. i 

Professor Lightfoot’s name alone is a sufficient guarantee for the sound 
scholarship and cautious criticism of the notes, which really seem to furnish all 
the help which any student of the epistles can require, and form a valuable 

. contribution to our knowledge of ecclesiastical Greek. He has given (Preface, 
p: 7) a singularly concise summary of the argument of the epistle, which the 
iffuseness of Clement’s style renders very useful. There is also a very con- 
venient list of all the more important editions of Clement, and of modern works, 
chiefly in German, containing illustrative matter. 

The very strong evidence of authenticity furnished by early mention of, and 
quotations from, the first epistle is clearly stated, and seems quite conclusive, 
especially when confirmed, as it is, by its internal character. The contrast in 
this respect, is remarkable ‘between the first and the remaining fragment of the | 
(so called) second epistle of Clement to the Corinthians. The latter (though 
known to Eusebius) cannot be shown to have been ascribed to Clement by any 
writer earlier than the copyist of the Alexandrian MS. itself inthe fifth century. 
It appears to be treated as spurious by the few great writers who do mention it. 
Professor Lightfoot, after a careful examination of the internal evidence, comes * 
to the following conclusions :— é 

“(1) That it” (the second epistle) ‘‘was not written by Olement, or in 
Olement’s age; (2) That it bears no traces of the epistolary form, hose it may, 

- possibly, have been a letter; (3) That-on the whole it appears to have been 
addressed to the Corinthian Ohurch” (p. 178). On this last point Professor 
Lightfoot thinks that the internal evidence is at least not inconsistent with the 
tradition which assigns Corinth as its destination. He thinks it likely that 
the epistle was written at least a generation later than Clement (p. 177), “ pro- 
bably before or about the middle of the second century” (p. 181), und by a 
Christian of Gentile origin; not, like the first epistle, by “a Jew, though a 
Hellenist” (p. 176). ‘The writing bears no traces of forgery. The author 
does, indeed, appear to have read Olement, and to have borrowed from him 
(see the notes on § § 3, 11), but there is no attempt at impersonation; so that 
its Sar ne this early Roman bishop would seem to be the error of a later 
age” (p. ae ut 

A few fragments of Clementine writings, which haye been supposed genuine 
by some preceding editors, though not belonging either to the first or the second | 
gots, are given at the ‘close of the volume, and their probable authorship is 
shortly discussed. Professor Lightfoot thinks none of them really by Clement. 
One (No. iy.) he has printed moze completely than previous editors, and has 
shown to come from the (spurious) Clementine. Recognitions, but probably 
through the medium of some orthodox recension of them. 

In the preface (pp. 15-22) there is a careful enumeration of the undoubtedly 
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spurious letters ascribed to Clement. They are seven in number, viz., two “On 
Virginity,” extant only in Syriac, but known both to Epiphanius and Jorome; 
one ‘To James, the Lord’s Brother,” noteworthy as “having beon made 
the starting point of the most momentous and gigantic of medizeval forgeries, 
the Isidorian Decretals” (p. 18); a second ‘‘ Epistle to James.” often attached 
to the late copies of the Recognitions, and well known in the Latin Church, 
after Jerome’s time, and referred to by Latin writers with the preceding as “ the 
two epistles of Clement,” the genuine Greek epistles being unknown apparently 
in the West; and, lastly, three more epistles, forged and included in the decretals 
between A.D. 829 and A.D. 847. There is some reason for thinking that other 
forged epistles, now lost, formerly existed in Greek (p. 21). 

We have said just enough to give some impression of the thoroughness with 
which Professor Lightfoot has done his work. All who care to know the history 
of the early Church, in its original sources, will find his edition of Clement's 
Epistle an invaluable help. He promises to continue his labours, if permitted, 
until the whole of the remains of Polycarp and Ignatius—the latter in their three 
shapes, ‘‘ genuine, interpolated, and spurious ”—are given in similar form, with 
a general preface and indices. We heartily thank him for the excellent 
beginning which he has made in this first instalment of the promised work. 
But we can only rejoice in it upon one condition, that it shall not long divert the 
editor's attention from his even more important labours upon St. Paul's Epistles, 
and, above all, upon the Gospel of St. John. To give the best attainable text of 
the Apostolic Fathers, with an excellent exegetical and historical commentary 
upon it, is a good thing, but this is a work which many other men might do 
sufficiently well. But very few men, indeed, are likely to labour with equal 
success in that other and far more fruitful field, to which we trust that Pro- 
fessor Lightfoot will very soon return. E. T. Y. 


Family Readings on the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, of the Christian Year. By tho 
Rey. Doveras O. Tss, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. London: Rivingtons. 
Tars work, without being fertile in original thought, seems well adapted for 

its professed purpose. ‘We never were great advocates for the line of instruction 

which employs itself with pointing out how admirably Collect, Epistle and 

Gospel are suited to one another. It always reminds us of the family who, 

when the cheese was reduced to a paring, put it in a cupboard, and flavoured, 

or thought they flavoured, their bread by rubbing it against the cupboard door. 

With all those unexplored mines of family instruction in the Scriptures them- 

solves, it certainly seems a pitiable third-hand sort of proceeding to employ 

precious time in landing the petty clevernesses of compilers of Liturgies. But 

‘we suppose there are hundreds of Christian families in which, either from lack, 

or from fear, of original thought, this will continue to be done. If so, it may as 

well be harmlessly done: and we can quite guarantee from any possible injury 
to doctrine or practice those who use Mr. Timins’s book. 

Tho only imaginable exception to this assurance might perhaps be found in 
the fact of Mr. Timins haying occasionally, as was almost inseparable from the 
treatment of his proposed subject, fallen into morbid fancy in the discovery 
of appropriateness. We would instance this by a note occurring on p. 31 :— 

“There is a deep significance, I think, in the words, ‘Abba, Father,’ spoken by the 
Lord in His agony: the Hebrew and the Greek word both (sic) used by Him who 
suffered for the Jews and for the Gentiles.” 

We confess to the strongest objection to all such discoveries of “ deep signifi- 

cance.” One very valuable book of our time, the Bishop of Lincoln’s Com- 

mentary, is to our mind sadly vitiated by them: and while we are glad to see 
in Mr. Timins’s work abundant proofs of familiarity with the excellent Bishop’s 
exegesis, we would caution his,readers rather to beware of these its unquestion- 

able weaknesses than to imitate them. i H. A. 

The Story of the Gospels, in a Single Narrative, combined from the Four Evan- 

gelists, shewing in a New Translation their Unity. To which is added a like 
Continuous Narrative in the Original Greek. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
Pound, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Principal of 
Appuldurcombe School, Isle of Wight. Two Vols. London: Rivingtons. 

Tue theory which lies at the foundation of the present work is, that each of 
the four Gospels is a strictly accurate chronological account of the events 
narrated in it. 
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Any one conversant with the Gospels will see in a moment to what this 
commits its author. For example, in the eighth chapter of St. Matthew we 
have related a visit to the Gadarenes (or Gergesenes, or Gerasenes), and a 
casting out of demons into a herd of swine; preceded by a crossing of the lake 
and an awakening of our Lord by the disciples ina storm. And five chapters 
later, the same Evangelist gives a series of parables spoken by our Lord. Now 
in St. Mark the serios of parables is given, in his fourth chapter, in an abridged 
form, and it is stated that a visit to the Gadarenes and a casting out of devils 
into swine, also, preceded by a crossing of the lake and an awakening of our‘ 
Lord by the disciples in a storm, took place on the evening of the day on which 
the parables were delivered. The same arrangement also occurs in St. Luke. 
And more than this: a whole series of events, which in St. Matthew follow the 
Gadarene visit—e.g., the healing the sick of the palsy, the calling of Matthew 
Levi), the question of John’s disciples, &c.—in one or both of the two other 

spels precede that visit. So that’in order to carry out Mr. Pound’s theory, 
it is necessary to suppose two visits to have been made to the land of the Gada- 
renes (Gergesones, or Gerasenes: it is impossible to determine satisfactorily 
which name should be uséd in each several Gospel), each accompanied by the 
same incident as to the swine, and each preceded by a crossing of the lake and 
an awakening of our Lord by the disciples in a storm. This, accordingly, Mr. 
Pound does, naively saying, ‘‘ Jesus had come to make an offer of the kingdom 
a second time to the swine-feeding districts.” 

This may serve for a sample of the charactor of the work before us. But 
we will give another, and thatof an eyen more crucial character. St. Matthew, 
in his eighth chapter, before the crossing of the lake to visit the Gadarenes (Ger- 

esenes, or Gerasones), relates two applications made to our Lord, and his answers. 
St. Luke, in his ninth chapter, long after the whole course of events of the 
Galilean ministry, when our.Lord was passing through Samaria on his last 
journey to Jerusalem, relates two communications made to Him and his 
answers. We put the two together for comparison :— 
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Mart, vir. 19. 


“ A certain scribe came, and said unto. 


‘him, Master, I will follow thee whither- 
soever thou goest. And Jesus said unto 
him, The foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests; but the Son of man 
hath not where to lay his head. And 
another of ‘his disciples said unto him, 
Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my 
father. But Jesus said unto him, Follow 


Luse Ix. 57. 

“A certain man said unto him, Lord, I 
will follow thee whithersoever thou goest. 
And Jesus said unto him, Foxes [Gr., 
as in Matt., the foxes] have holes, and 
‘birds [Gr., the birds] of the air have 
nests; but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head. And he said unto 
‘another, Follow me. But he said, Lord, 
suffer me first to go and bury my father. 


me; and let the dead bury their dead.” Jesus said unto him, Let the dead bury 
x their dead: but go thou and preach the 
kingdom of God.” , 
We presume that it will require no argument to persuade any reasonable 
man that these narratives represent one and the same pair.of incidents. To 
say nothing of the extreme improbability of two such communications having 
twice taken place together and in the same order—the remarkable pragmatica 
coincidence in the second member of each is of itself convincing. In St. Matthew 
the man was one of Christ’s disciples. In St. Luke, this is not stated, but it is 
stated that his mission was to go and preach the kingdom of God, thus shewing us 
his position. 
ow on Mr. Pound’s theory it is necessary that there should haye been two 

pairs of communications, happening together, and in the same order, happening 
-also with this remarkable coincidence, at periods-of our Lord’s mini widely 
separated from one another. Accordingly, Mr. Pound gives St. Matthew’s pair 
in its place in the Galilean ministry, and St. Luke’s pair in ds place on the 
journey to Jerusalem. f 

The same plan is acted on throughout this work: being eyen carried so far 
as to maintain, on account of the. characteristic differences in the narrative of 
St. Matthew from those of St. Mark and St. Luke, that there were two raisings 
of a ruler’s daughter, and that on each occasion the journey was interrupted by 
the healing of a woman with an issue of blood (!). (Pound, vol. ii. p. 216.) 
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We believe we need say no more on the utter failure of this attempt, as we 
are persuaded every attempt will utterly fail, to prove exact chronological 
arrangement in each Evangelist. We are glad, and sorry, that this work should 
have added to the number of such failures—glad, because owing to its Procrus- 
tean ee of the theory, it has afforded the most exaggerated and decided 
example of the futility of the attempt; and sorry, to think that so much honest 
labour as is shewn in these two thick volumes should have been completely 
thrown away. 

But something must be said on Mr. Pound’s translation, and something also 
on his Greek text. We cannot congratulate him on the former. When we say 
(and it is really a fair sample) that “ Master I will follow thee whithersoever 
thou goest,” appearsin Mr. Pound’s version as “ Teacher I will follow you where- 
ever you depart,” a scholar will at once see, and a non-scholar will at once feel, 
that the whole basis of rendering isa mistake. The latter will reject the phrase 
by his instincts; the former, by his experiences. For that it is impossible to 
reproduce éiddcxadog by ‘‘teacher,” a biblical reviser will not require many 
minutes to convince him. If any trace of this reference is to be kept, far better 
go back to “ Rabbi,” the original source of the Greek term (see John i. 38). And 
an equally small time will be needed to shew him that the compounded preposi- 
tion in azipyouat is equally incapable of strict expression in another language. 

With Mr. Pound’s Greek text, we are even more dissatisfied. Itis hardly 
creditable at this period of adyance in sound biblical criticism that a scholar, 
able to read tho Greek text at all, should have deliberately printed it without 
so much as a sign of any kind to indicate manifestly spurious, or doubtful 
passages. No indication whatever is given to the reader that the doxology in 
the Lord’s prayer, the last twelve verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, the reply of our 
Lord in Luke ix. 55, tho first eleven verses in John vii., are subjects of any 
critical doubt whatever. In fact the Greek is given as if the ‘‘ received text” 
were universally agreed upon. Such a proceeding in our_own day is simply 
self-condemnatory. 

Weare grieved thus to be obliged to disapprove in almost every particular (we 
would carefully except diligence, and earnest search for what appears true) a 
work which we confess we opened with very different expectations. H. A. 


Apostolicat Succession in the Church of England. By ARTHUR W. Hanpay, 
B.D., Rector of Barton-on-the~Heath, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. London: Rivingtons. 


Ir has always struck us that the infinite pains taken, to prove our Anglican 
Orders the fruit of blameless Apostolic succession, over-reach themselves ın two 
ways. First, if this succession be so vital a matter, then ought it never to be 
left by any Church in doubt whether her ministry possess it or not: and 
secondly, the fact that it was so left by the Church of the Reformation amounts 
to no mean demonstration that it was not so regarded. Had it been, pains 
would hardly have been spared, here or abroad, to make it notorious before the 
world that our orders were legitimately obtained in the true line of succession. 

It requires no great knowledge nor argumentative skill to join issue with 
Mr. Haddan on the propositions laid down as the basis of his work: or, in other 
words, as the foundation for a belief in what he calls “an Apostolic ministry.” 
Some of these indeed are curious enough. He holds that such a belief is neces- 
sitated by any holding of a supernatural grace of God transforming the souls 
of men. But where in any document acknowledged by Christians we are told 
that such grace of God is only to be had by the interposition of our fellow- 
mortals, neither he nor any one else can shew us. He maintains that only in 
those branches of the Church which have held the necessity of Apostolic succes- 
sion have the essential doctrines of Christianity been conserved. We thought 
that in those very branches they had been the most, and the most hopelessly, 
corrupted. The reader who is at all accustomed to precision of thought or 
language will be amused at the following sentences :— 

“ And although many may and do hold parts of these doctrines while striving to escape 
the obligation of holding them as a wholo [these last words being of courso a petitio 
principii], yet they do so, as it would seem, rather by the force of tradition, or from acci- 
dental causes, or because the belief of the Church around them externally upholds their 
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own belief, or (let it be freely said) as: struggling tò hold still to fundamental truth itself, 

.and to the essence of the Gospel, while discarding the casket by which it has pleased 

oe $o protect, and through which it pleases Him to offer, Gospel truths and gifts.” 
. 8. ` 


This will amaze, no less than it will amuse, a Nonconformist reader. But 
there is richer to come. 


“ No doubt those who have preserved an Apostolic ministry have not always preserved 
either spiritual life or truth. Succession of order is a strong outward safeguard, but it 
is not an infallible pledge, either of succession of faith or of retention of. spiritual Hfe. 

- But they who have lacked that ministry have commonly ‘in lapse of time impaired both. 
If undue worship of the blessed Virgin has crept in, in spite of Church organization 
(marred, however, by the assumption of Papal inability) , certainly naturalism 
appears to be the inevitable issue of the uncontrolled results of casting off the Church 

together.” (Ibid.) i 


We do not know whether we.need apan further with Mr. Haddan’s argu- 
ment than this exquisite sentence. It perplexes us which most to admire, its 
assumptions or its allowances, its antitheses or its paralogisms. Among these 
may be reckoned “‘ either pe life or truth,” as if they were separate and 
independent: the rather bold venture, that they who haye lacked that ministry 
have “‘ commonly” in the lapse of time impaired both, in the face of the unim- 
paired doctrinal successions of the Congregational and Wesleyan bodies in our 
own time: the very curious concession that the “undue worship of the Blessed 
Virgin has crept in [Is there then a “due” worship of the “ Blessed Virgin ” of 
which an Apostolic ministry would have been the conservation P] in spite of 
Church organization [What on earth, we may ask, had Church organization to 
do with hindering the creeping in of this undue worship of the ‘‘ Blessed Virgin” ? 
Nay, has it not been by virtue of ‘‘ Church organization ” that the ultramontane 
party, whose bond of union is this undue worship, has: gained strength ?] 
(marred, however, by the assumption of oa infallibility) [really our author’s 
intricacy of thought and diction quite baffles us. What is marred by the 
assumption of Papal infallibility ? What does the +“ however” qualify ?] cer- 
tainly naturalism appears to be the inevitable issue of the uncontrolled results [our 
author carries us here far into the untraceable—the inevitable issue of uncon- 
trolled results. And what does he quite mean by naturalism? We suppose, the 
Positive philosophy: but it is just one of those awful words, that “do logic” 
at pleasure-—a hard name for Darwin or Huxley, when we do not happen to 
understand them] of casting off the Church altogether.” Softly, Mr. Haddan! 
Don’t steal quite so many marches on us. Who casts off the Church altogether ? 
England, at her Reformation cast off, thank God, your Apostolical succession 
altogether—and when some of you longed for the flesh-pots of Egypt, a few 
more good mon, with some considerable 1 OTOR, cast off a little more of 
patriotic and medieval traditions than we of the English Church thought it 
well to retain; but who, pray, ever thought of ‘casting off the Church alto- 
gether?” Bere is another of the convenient petitiones principii by which 
you kentiomen got along in your arguments, and leave us too careful logicians 
ehind you, 

Our Dadas havo now had a specimen of the bases on which this treatise is 
built. It goes on with great show of reasoning, and enwrapment of grave 
words, to make out its argument. But when the whole house is of cards, knock 
over the first, and the rest follow. i 

The interesting archwological point, that our present bishops are connected 
. by continuous links with the old bishops of Rome (but who is to connect 

them with the Apostles P) is fairly made out, But it costs a vast deal of trouble : 
and—is not worth it. á . H. A. 


Church Government and Church Questions. By the Rey. ROBERT WILLIAMSON, 
Ascog, Rothesay. Edinburgh: Duncan Grant. 


Tuts book may fairly be described as the antithesis of that last noticed. It 
is a “ Hand-book,” from the Presbyterian point of -view, of the evidence for 
establishing such matters as the primitive identity of Presbyters and Bishops: 
the rights‘and standing of Presbyters in conferring ordination: the character’ 
and sources of the Scottish communion office: the ‘hootrine of the Sacraments - 
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in the Reformed Churches: Apostolical Succession: the Doctrine of the Royal 
Supremacy, and the Spiritual Independence of the Church. 

i The work is carefully done, and the book will be a valuable manual for those 
who sympathize with its views. : 

‘We could wish that Mr. Williamson had more completely retained the position 
of a compiler of a manual, and not appeared quite so often as a partizan. Such 
words as ‘‘ How pitiful to see a man of Dr. Pusey’s talents and learning con- 
descending to such miserable twaddle!” will harm, not the distinguished Oxford 
professor, nor his tenets, but the writer only. E. A. 


The Prophecies of Our Lord and His Apostles. By W. HorruAn, D.D. Trans- 
lated by M. A. Evans, B.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

THESE discourses were delivered by Dr. Hoffman in the Cathedral of Berlin 
in the years 1856—58. The translator thinks it important to inform his readers 
that Dr. Hoffman occupies a position among German divines somewhat similar 
to that of Dean Alford in England, and of Professor Islay Burns in Scotland, as a 
representative of the growing spirit of Christian Catholicity in the Church. We 
confess to a lingering scepticism on this point. The rancour and censorious 
bitterness concentrated into every allusion in these discourses to the late moye- 
ments and political aspirations of the German Liberals are staggering to a 
belief in the liberal-mindedness of the Berlin Royal Chaplain. Those moye- 
ments are characterized as indubitable manifestations of the ‘‘ mystery of 
iniquity.” Barring this trifling matter, these discourses are worthy of the 
highest commendation. Theoy partake more of the form of the homily than of 
the doctrinal or expository discourse. They are characterized by extreme 
simplicity of style, and abound in richly suggestive reflections, penetrative 
thoughts, and a fine analysis of human feelings and motives. 

The title of the book does not indicate the. fact, but Dr. Hoffman confines 
himself to the consideration of those prophecies only which specially’ bear on 
the progress of the kingdom of Christ to its final completion. The central and 
fundamental idea is the ‘coming of the Lord.” This coming of the Lord Dr. 
Hoffman does not understand to signify a visible personal reign of Christ on 
earth. He contends that a second coming, preceding the coming to final judg- 
ment, is clearly predicted in Holy Scripture, but not necessarily an outward 
visible coming. The coming he looks for is a new manifestation of Jesus Christ 
as the Lord of the world, by a prevailing movement of the Spirit, powerfully 
affecting the enemies and friends of Christ, and producing the same results as if 
the Lord had visibly appeared. We are inclined to agree in the main with 
this opinion. The second part of the book, on the Apostolic prophecies, is 
mainly occupied with a consideration of 2 Thess. ii. Dr. Hoffman does not 
follow the usual exposition of this chapter. The development of the “apostasy” 
of which the Apostle forewarns the Thessalonian Church, progresses, from age 
to age, in the Ohristian Church, in the hearts of individual members; and 
accordingly Dr. Hoffman applies the warning to fortify his hearers against 
the insidious inroads of apostasy in their own hearts. He repudiates the idea 
of looking for an embodiment of the “mystery of iniquity ” in some human 
institutions or ecclesiastical organization. We have long felt that some such 
exposition as this was an essential element in a full and accurate exegesis of 
this remarkable passage, but we feel convinced that it is not alone sufficient to 
exhaust the meaning of it; nay, that it cannot adequately express the primary 
and fundamental conception of the Apostle’s train of thought. R. T. 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the United Dioceses of Dublin and Glendalagh, 
and Kildare, at the Visitation, October 1869. By RICHARD CHENEVIX, 
Archbishop of Dublin, Bishop of Glendalagh and Kildare, Primate of 
Ireland, and Metropolitan. Dublin: Hodges & Co. London and Cam- 
bridge: Macmillan. 

Tr is pleasant to perceive, here and there, the deep minor strains, which have 
been so long sounding over the ‘‘ wake” of the Irish Establishment, becoming 
blended with more cheerful modulations. And the present Charge is an emi- 
nent example of such a rallying and inspiriting change. True, the old wailing 
tones are sometimes heard in it: ‘four poor despoiled Church” ;—“ a Church 
stript of nineteen-twentieths, or, if some choose to dispute our calculation, say 
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nine-tenths, of its possessions ;”—‘‘let us at any rate comfort ourselves with 
the thought, how much better it is to be the spoiled than the spoilers; how 
much we every one of us would prefer to‘have suffered this wrong than to have 
had any share in inflicting it”: and the like. 

We could much have wished that one of Archbishop Trench’s unquestioned 
ability and piety had found himself able, now that the great strife is over, to 
imagine that there may be a point of view taken, not by the unjust nor by 
spoilers, but by men wishing to be “ not unwise but understanding what the 
will of the Lord is,” from which the act he so bitterly denounced was a righteous 
and a merciful act. 

But since this is not to be so, we thankfully accept what is here given us. 
Would that some of it, or something in the same spirit, had come before! We 
can hardly say with one of old, ‘Si, Marce Tulli, sic egisses, Milo barbatos 
“pisces Massiliæ non ederet;” for however the Archbishop’s eloquence had been 
exerted, we suspect the result would have been the same ;—but we do wish that - 
. Westminster had before heard some things which Dublin has now heard. . 

We will not follow the Archbishop through those parts of his Charge as to 
which he himself confesses that the final decision of the matters treated in 
them must be left to skilled hands; such as the ultimate adjustment of the 
processes and educing of the results of commutation, the difficult decision as 
to Church investments, and the like. As he again and again very properly 
observes, the whole realm of experiment in these things is, to the disestablished 
Ohurch, absolutely new and untried; so that, beyond pointing out where the 
elements of uncertainty are likely to lie, much that is profitable cannot at pre- 
sent be said. ' 

Nor are elements of pecuniary uncertainty the only ones of which he think 
it necessary to utter a note of warning. The greatest peril ahead for the dis- 
established Church is, as he properly points out, that the fear lest the Church 
Body might prove anxious to change her ancient formularies, and so encroach 
on the fair liberties of the clergy, may bring about a general jealousy of entrust- 
ing to that Body such a power as commutation would put into their hands, and 
so hinder its universal adoption. That anything like this will really happen, 
the Archbishop does not anticipate ; risking, as it would do, immense subjective 
consequences even in the touching of the simplest formule, and objectively 
the loss of the sympathy of the Church of England, and possibly that of recog- 
nition and interchange of ministry. Moreover he feels safe in the cautions 
provided in this behalf by the Act itself; which, in its fourteenth clause, makes 
sure to the clergy their annuity or other compensation, as long as they continue 
to discharge such duties as they were accustomed to discharge, or would if this 
Act had not passed, have been liable to discharge; and in its twentieth declares 
that no alteration in articles, doctrines, rites, or formularies, except in so far 
as is rendered necessary by tho' passing of the Act, shall be binding on any 
clergyman who shall within one month haye declared his dissent therefrom, so 
as to deprive him of his annuity or compensation. 

Having discussed the childish notion of possible optional alternatives'in-the 
use of doctrinal formularies, the Archbishop proceeds :— 

“Let the Church of Ireland resolve that she will retain the same breadth, which in 
times past was her boast, while she and the Church of England constituted one United 
Church. Let her resolve not to be narrower than her Articles and her Prayer-Book ; 
let her resist, I do not say merely the temptation of actually meddling with these, but 
that no less of seeking to interpret them in such a sense as will exclude any of those 
who hitherto have ministered at her altars. I know very well that a Church to 
include must also exclude; that a river without banks is presently no river at all, but 
a morass; that so long as thero is error of doctrine in the Church or in the world, 
there must be safeguards against the intrusion of this error, barriers raised up against 
it, and these such as will need to be jealously kept. But what in the permanent 
interests of the Church of Ireland we have a right to hope is, that these lines of 
defence shall be drawn on no narrower scheme than that which has hitherto sufficed 
to preserve the Church in her purity of doctrine and in her purity of ritual no less ; 
and even if any should feel or fancy that recent events have given them the power of 
drawing these lines closer, and so of shutting out some who have hithorto found a place 
within them, that they refrain from the ill-omened attempt to put this power into use. 
For mysclf T am bold to say that this Church of ours cannot afford to part with, and 
vwould be ata mcst unhappy strife with its own usefulness, if it attempted to part with, 
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cither of the great theological tendencies which at this day are making themselves felt 
within her; that she would be weak indesd, if she were not penetrated through and 
‘ through with old Catholic teaching, and not less weak, if she had not so mightily 
renewed her youth from tho fresh fountains of inspiration, at that glorious epoch three 
hundred years ago, when the Lord sent a gracious rain upon his inheritance, and 
refreshed it whon it was weary.” 

He next deals with the important questions of clerical and lay representation, 
and of voting by orders, in the future Ohurch Body. He values the voting by: 
orders, but thinks it ought to be “held in reserve rather than brought often 
into active exercise, —á power rather felt than frequently used.” We own we 
do not see how this could be worked. Suppose the mixed assembly of clergy 
and laity voting together. A resolution is carried, at which somo are aggrieved, 
and urge that the votes be taken by orders. Such a proposal must cither be 
at once imperative on the assembly when made, or must be put to the vote. If 
the former, it would very soon rule the custom of the House. If the latter, then 
it would be defeated by the already well-contented majority. Therefore, it 
seems to us, voting by orders, if adopted at all, must be matter of uniform 
practice. A check might be sought by some sort of enacted proportion between 
the respective votes—such as that any measure which obtained, say, five-sixths 
of the yotes in one order should be deemed to pass if opposed only by a bare 
majority in the other. But this would be extremely difficult to adjust, and 
could hardly work well. The practice of voting by orders, pure and simple, 
though open to objection as too obstructive of improvement, 1s perhaps on the 
whole the best refuge from injustice; but it seems to need a safety-valve, where 
a vast preponderance of opinion in one House is kept in check by a bare 
majority in the other. ‘Let us hope that in any hereafter possible state of the 
Episcopal Reformed Church in Ireland, such safety-valve will be provided by 
Christian feeling and brotherly sympathy. 

We can hardly share the Archbishop’s regret that equal numerical repre- 
sentation of clergy and laity has been departed from. In the absence of any 
divinely prescribed ordinance that the Church shall be governed by the clergy, 
or indeed that any rank of men shall be so separated off, except by the neces- 
sities and decencies of ministration, the actual relative numbers of the two 
orders ought surely in some measure to be our guide as to their representation 
in any ruling-Body. Not that this relation can, or ought to be, strictly 
observed. ‘For not only are the clergy, from the fact of their lives being given 
to Church matters, best fitted for the consideration and regulation of such 
matters, but for the same reason, their numbers will at any given meeting of 
the Body be found far larger, after the rate, than those of the laity. And both 
these considerations are disturbing elements. We should be disposed to say 
that the proportion of two lay represéntatives to one clerical is rather too small 
than too large. 

The Archbishop concludes his Charge by exhortations to large liberality, 
especially on the part of the richer members of his Church, and = a caution 
as to the frame of mind likely to be generated by having so much to think, talk, 
and discuss, about money, during the next year or two. And he ends all with 
a quotation to which we cannot help feeling that some of our opening remarks. 
were very pertinent: ‘“‘ Wherefore criest thou unto Me? Speak unto the 
children of Israel that they go forward.” H. A. 


A Practical Treatise concerning Evil Thoughts. By Winuram Cmmcor, M.A. 
With Prefaca and Notes by RIomaRrD Hoorer, M.A., Vicar of Upton and 
Asloeton Upthorpe, Berks. Third Edition. London: Riyingtons. 

Turs treatise was composed by the author, rector of St. George the Martyr, in 
Exeter, at the commencement of the last century, and was a rare book until in 
1851 Mr. Hooper published a reprint, which was followed by a second in 1854, 

There is nothing in the treatise requiring special notice, nor does Mr. Chileot 
appear in any way to have risen above mediocrity either as to ability or 
eloquence. The classification of evil thoughts, and the directions concerning 
them, are graye and dry, partaking very much of the unattractive character of 
the devotional writings of the time. Yet the fact of a third edition being called 
for, shows that there are many who use the book, or who think their friends 
ought to use it. We can only say if it does the good it proposes, we are heartily- 
glad. HAs, 

RRA 


i 
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Discourses on some Parables of the New Testament. By CHARLES BRIERLEY 
-Garstbs, M.A., Priest of the Diocese of Westminster: formerly Scholar 
and Hulme’s Exhibitioner of Brasenose College, Oxford. London: Burns, 
Oates & Co. 1869. j 

PreEmisine that it will of course at once be known to what school this volume 
belongs, we have the pleasure of heartily recommending it for practical 
simplicity and feryour. Now and then it betrays its origin, as when, .e.g., the 
wastefulness of sin is illustrated by its casting away ‘‘all the merits which we 
may have hitherto gained through the mercy and grace of God:” but such ` 
passages occur very seldom, and the book is one which every Christian may 
read with profit to his soul. There reigns throughout it a devout, earnest, 
simple spirit: and those who take it up in the same spirit, will make due 
allowance for the variations from our Ohurch-belief, and still derive from the 
pious author’s words the edification they are so well calculated to minister. 

: E. 


Belief— What is it? or, The Nature of Faih as determined by'the Facts of Human 
Nature and Sacred History. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 1869. 


Tars is a pleasant, and may prove in some portions a profitable book. But 
both the pleasure and the profit lie in very different provinces from that over 
which the author promises to take us. With regard to that province, the volume 
is, at least to us, altogether disappointing. It consists of a sober, devotional, 
thoroughly Christian disquisition on the matters and objects which we Christian 
men believe, and on the reality of which we live. Once'receive these matters, 
and much of your belief will be described, and elegantly illustrated, in the 
chapters of the present work. But it strikes us, this is just the thing which is 
least wanted in the present day. ‘‘To gild refined gold,” &e. 
` What we really do want, is some honest, earnest, deeply-delved research into 


` the real question, ‘‘ Belief—what is it?” not, mind, .“ Belief, what may be 


“made of it when we once have it?” The dictum of the Apostle is now curiously 
reproduced by too many of our teachers, and among them, we fear, by the 
author of this book, ‘‘ Prove all things—except the’ one thing which most of 
all things wants proving.” That—you must take for granted: and then, by 
that, prove all things else. When-will our teachers learn, that a little really 
proved is better,—more powerful over heart and life, than a thousandfold as 
much taken for granted ? > 

And mind, we are not now speaking of the unlettered Christian, who,tin all 
possible states of society, must take for granted, and for whom, and whose 
sound holding of truth, the better educated must virtually in all ages be greatly 
responsible: but of such as those to whom this volume and similar works are 
addressed: those able to investigate—those capable cf proving. It was with 
reference to the present difficulties and duties of these persons that we opened the 
book before us—thinking that an earnest and learned disquisition of the grounds 
and obligations: of religious belief might in these days be of infinite service. 
But instead, we find amiable tolerance, blameless knowledge of Scripture, 
unimpeachable orthodoxy, quiet fireside thought evolving connexions and 
combinations of things surely received among us. All, valuable in their place 
and time: but contributing little to the great question, now knocking at the 
` door of thousands of hearts, ‘‘ Belief—what is it?” H. A. 


Il.—HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


` The Early Years of Christianity. By E. pu Pressense, D.D. Translated by ` 
$ Annre HARWOOD. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


Tits translation” of the first part of M. Pressensé’s eloquent and attractive 
work on the early Church,‘ appears very seasonably. Men familiar, ten or 
twelve years ago, with the critical investigations of the Tübingen school, and 
similar writings, would scarcely have thought it possible that materials so far 
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removed from popular apprehension, could ever be cast into a shape in which 
they would attract ordinary readers. The transformation, which appeared so 
unlikely then, has, however, undeniably been accomplished. ‘‘ Science,” as 
M. Pressensé says, “has assumed in its hostility to Ohristianity a popular 
form. It has transfused into the vulgar tongue the results of criticism; it has 
coined a currency which circulates from hand to hand, out of those heavy 
ingots, which seemed immovable in their ponderosity. While in Germany 
Strauss’s ‘Leben Jesu’ has been read and pondered in cottages and workshops, 
men in France, unaware of the existence of that famous book, have been 
initiated into its conclusions. M. Renan’s ‘Vie de Jésus’—circulated by 
thousands of copies—has given new popularity to the results of negative criti- 
cism, by casting them into poetic mould.” In such a state of things it is less 
a matter of choice than of sacred duty, that those who believe in the divine 
ne of Christianity, place their reading of its “ Early Years” side by side 
with those misreadings which are manifestly exercising no common attraction 
over many ardent and inquiring minds. By no living theologian has this duty 
been more cordially recognised than by M. Pressensé, and by no one has it 
been more successfully performed. He is, indeed, eminently fitted to be a 
Christian apologist to the modern world. His high courage and unbounded 
faith in his cause, are qualities which he shares with all successful apologists, 
for itis a conflict in which victory has never been granted to the half-hearted. 
But he possesses, in addition, a certain eager sympathy with his age, and with 
the children of his time; and, as a consequence, one notes a candour and 
respectfulness towards his opponents, a desire, if possible, to learn from them, 
a kindly and tolerant spirit, which will go far to gain for him a favourable 
hearing from a generation to whom violence and dogmatism in religious con- 
troversy are specially obnoxious. The present work, although not new, has 
been adapted by the author himself to the taste and needs of the English public. 
The special preface to this English edition may be regarded as a graceful recog- 
nition on the part of the distinguished author of the interest already excited by 
his books in this country, and as an expressior of his desire to be fully under- 
stood on this side of the Channel. With regard to the body of the work, it 
strikes us that the author has succeeded best in those portions where success 
was most difficult. To a writer of Pressensé’s powers, it was comparatively 
easy to give a graphic narrative of those portions of the history which bear 
upon the lives of the Apostles. To throw a popular charm around such themes as 
the various types of doctrine in the Apostolic Church, the origin of the New 
Testament scriptures, and all the questions which modern criticism has raised 
regarding their age and character, was evidently a more difficult undertaking. 
It is here, however, that his success has been most complete. The lofty and 
animated eloquence which he has always at command, and a certain happy 
faculty of finding even in doctrinal discussions some picturesque trait, some 
feature with life and colour, have enabled him to overcome the difficulties which 
stand in the way of a popular history of the Christian life and literature of the 
first century. ‘The following regarding St. James and his Epistle will give an 
idea of his mode of treatment :— - 

“The attempt to represent the doctrine of James and of Peter as opposed to that of 
Paul, really arises from a false view of the relation of the Old and New Testament. 
Those who hold that the old economy germinally contains the new, see no antagonism 
between the doctrine of James and that of the Apostle of the Gentiles. It is too com- 
monly forgotten that the Judaism of James had no analogy with Pharisaism. It was, 
as we have said, the true ideal Judaism which was in harmony with the designs of God 
—a Judaism, consequently, which contained all the principal elements of Christianity. 
Developed and expanded by the acceptance of the Gospel, it could not differ essentially 
from the doctrine taught by St. Paul. James had been brought to a profound com- 
prehension of the old covenant ; he had grasped its spirit, and the fundamental principle 
which was to survive the theocratic forms in which it had been incarnated, as the life of 
the soul subsists after its bodily tenement has crumbled into dust. This fundamental 
principle was in its essence the conception of right, of justice, of duty, of conscience. 
James, in transferring this to Christianity, only introduced into it a permanent element 
of all true religion... ... The great argument urged to prove an irreconcilable dif- 
ference between the Epistle of James and the form of doctrine presented by Paul, is the 
entire silence of the former on all the historical facts of the Gospel. He says nothing 
of the death and resurrection of the Saviour, or of his miracles. But if these facts are 
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nowhere distinctly mentioned, they are everywhere. implied; the views—so clear, so ' 
beautiful—of God’s forgiveness. and. mercy’expressed’ by James, would be unmeaning 
without them. The. Gospel history silently, but surely, underlies.the whole epistle. Is 
it not in view of the Cross, where the deepest distress has issued -in the moat glorious. 
triumph, that James pens the noble words with.which his letter opens :—‘ My brethren, 
count it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations ?’”’ 


Tt does not appear to us that the delineation of the teaching of St. Paul is.so ` 
successful as the characterizations: of that of St. Peter and of St. James; and 
with certain:of the anthor's views regarding St. Paul’sdoctrine, we cannot coin- 
cide. There are some fine thoughts, however, given.about the life of the Apostle. 
To Pressensé, as to many theologians, ancient as well as modern, the martyrdom. 
of. Stephen was the: true beginning of St, Paul’s conversion. ‘‘ From the day 
in which he heard Stephen speak, or rather from the day in which he saw him 
die, with a calmness so sublime,.Paul was beside. himself., He abandoned.the 
quiet studies of a doctor of the law};.he could not go on. pursuing them fill he 
had silenced that importunate voice within, which: declared. them to be: of no, 
avail.” The third book of the “Early Years ofi Christianity” is occupied with 
the age of St. John, which:extends from the destruction.of Jerusalem to-the end 
of the century. The central figure of the epoch, St: John himself, is described’ 
with great beauty. Sie 

Although this age is not a “ profound. night” to :the: historian, as M. Renan 
has recently said,.it:is certainly more difficult to penetrate into it than into- 
the: preceding epoch:. Pressensé describes it, and.we believe justly, as au age 
of consolidation. When the copious outflow. of gifts. and. graces which dis- 
tinguished the beginnings of the Church begam to come less plentifully, it 
became natural that-men should dig channels and.make-reservoirs; for human 
prudence and diligence: 'hgd now to accomplish that which formerly had been 
dons by means of miraculous gifts.. It was accordingly a. transitional age in 
more departments than one. i 

With regard to tho constitution of the Church, M. Pressensé: maintains. 
that it was still essentially democratic; but he sees some beginnings of an 
approaching change. The same is- the case, he says, with regard to the 
. worship of the Church, which had still a character of great freedom ; adding, . 
however, the interesting suggestion.:—‘ The Revelation puts us on the track of - 
a gradual transformation even then commencing. The glowing description: 
piven by St. John of the heavenly worship, is an.indirect invitation. to the — 

hurch on earth to conform to'thisideal.” . 

We have spoken of this book as-valuable apologetically with regard. to present. 
controversies; it is so, however; not that it contains ‘special answers to the 
representations of.recent writers, for it was written ten years ago, but on 
account of the true as well as attractive picture ‘to be found in it, of. the cha- 
racter and movements of the apostolic age, and.its due recognition of.the divine 
element. Nor is it those only who.take an interest in apologetical. questions 
who will find “Thè Early Years of Christianity ” interesting. Imfour day; as 
the author truly says, all the Churches of the:Reformation are feeling, inone. - 
‘way or another, their need of transformation, and looking and longing for the 
Church of the future. Nor is the ,remark which follows less true:—" For all 
who admit the divine origin .of Obristianity, the Ohurch of the future. has: its 
type and ideal in that great past, which goes back not three, but éighteen 
centuries.” Nothing lends such a charm to-history, as when. the writer is. able- 
with skill to remind the reader of the renee, DF the manner in which. he 
narrates the past. M. Pressensé is emphatically a man of the present, and 
never forgets his own goneration eyen when dealing with. the rnc 


Ancient and Medieval India.. By Mrs. Mannie, Two Vols. - Eondon: W. H.. 
Allen & Oo. 


- Mrs. MANNING has given the labours of several years to the task of extending 
the volume which she published. some: years ago under the title of “ Life in 
Ancient India,” and -has made: it every way more.complete. , Her leading hope. . 
and endeavour haye been “to stimulate-a desire for greater knowledge of that. 
wonderful empire,” and so to counteract tha:fatal. tendency, only too common in. . 
those who are called to take.a part, civil or military, in its administration, to go 
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through their work with eyes shut and ears closed to all that is most interesting 
-aud maryellous in its people and. its history. She wishes to stir up some intel- 
ligent sympathy with its religious thought in those who believe they come as 
the preachers of a better faith. The temper which treats all Hindoos as ‘‘niggers” 
‘on the one side, and that which: sees in the creed and worship which have moulded 
the minds of millions for many centuries nothing but a mass of heathen abomi- 
nation, seem to her alike to shut out all hope of bringing the population of India 
under the influence of the culture or the religion of Europeans. In the spirit 
in which she writes of the great questions at issue, she isin harmony with Dr. 
Max Miiller’s preface to his ‘‘ Chips from a German Workshop,” and with Dr. 
Macleod’s interesting Report of his Journey of Missionary Inquiry on behalf of 
the Established Church of Scotland. The plan which Mrs. Manning has laid 
‘down for herself, and has carried successfully fo a completion, has been to trace 
the progress of Indian thought and literature from the earliest Vedic hymns to 
the fables of the Panchatantra and the Hitopadesa; and in doing so she has 
made diligent use of the labours of the great scholars who from the time of Sir 
William Jones onward have helped to make that literature familiar to European 
readers. The notes show frequent references to the great works of Mr. Muir, 
Mr. H. H. Wilson, Mr. Monier Williams, Dr. Max Miller, and to the pages by 
other scholars scattered here and there in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
or the leading Reviews of our own and other countries. The work which is the 
issue of these labours presents accordingly a well-condensed epitome of what 
has been done up to the present time in the region of which it treats, and stuns 
up the result with admirable clearness, Those who are entering on that region 
for the first time will find in it an excellent preparation for fuller and more 
mature study, and those even who have for some years been more or less familiar 
with it will acknowledge that it invests much that they knew before with a 
fresh life and interest. No single English book has the same attractions for the 
reader whose aim is to inform his own mind, and who is drawn to study the 
subject for its own sake. Mr. Small’s ‘“ Handbook of Sanskrit Literature,” con- 
cise and serviceable as it is, has too manifestly the character of a cram-book for 
examinations to come into competition with it. 

It is difficult in dealing with a book which covers so wide an extent of ground 
to single out special portions as more conspicuous for their excellence than 
‘others; but that which will, we believe, interest most readers is the Introduction 
to Hindu Philosophy in vol.i., presenting as it does the wanderings of man’s 
spirit seeking after the Unknown, haunted by the idea of a spiritual life which 
is yet far above its reach, oppressed with the burden of the body, oppressed yet 
more by the very consciousness of its existence, seeking to get rid of that 
burden by crushing all that rouses consciousness into activity. Starting with 
-a belief in transmigration as an axiomatic truth, with an instinctive belief, i.e., 
that we do not cease to be when death puts an end to the present conditions of 
our life, the Hindu seekers after Truth have also the profound conviction that 
that very ceasing to be is the “consummation devoutly to be wished” of 
which all self-discipline and all knowledge of the truth are but the prelude 
and preparation. Of this the system, really or apparently atheistic, of Kapila 
is the great example; and to that as to a fountain-head are to be traced the 
origin and growth of Buddhism on the one side, and the Yogi asceticism, with 
its strange mechanical processes for bringing about a brain-state, which is, so 
to speak, just active enough to be conscious of its own unconsciousness, on the 
other. Students of the less normal phenomena of mystic or philosophic methods 
will find analogies in the systems and modes of life of the disciples of Pytha- 
goras, or in that of the monks of Mount Athos, who believed that they attained 
to a vision of the uncreated light by gazing intently for many hours or days 
on the centre of their own bodies. : 

The analysis of theInstitutesof Manu, so called, and the chapter on Law Schools 
and Digests, deserves also special notice, as bringing before the reader with great 
clearness the fundamental ideas which regulate the possession and transmission 
of property in all Hindu polities, and which, constantly cropping up, às they 
do, in our diplomatic or legislative relations with them, cannot be ignored or out- 
raged without peril. Here also the writer has had recourse to the most elaborate 
and authoritative text-books, and the paragraphs on ‘‘ co-parcenary ” and adop- 
tion will be found ‘to give clearer views than most of us haye hitherto attained. 
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It remains only to express sympathy with the regret to which Mrs. Manning 
p utterance that her work has been interrupted by the pressure of other 
uties. It would be a welcome sequel to the book which she has now given to 
the public if it were to be followed by a history of Buddhism, presenting with 
the same clearness and fulness as we recognise in these volumes, the results of 
the latest labours of Oriental scholars on that maryollous history. B.-H. P. 


Hugh Latimer: A Biography. By the Rev: R. Demavs, M.A. London 
The Religious Tract Society. ‘ i 
_ À FOLL and careful Life of this distinguished Reformer has long been needed, 
and it is now presented to us (published in August of the present year, as we 
infer from the date of the Leger] by a competent author, who has spared no 
pains to render his pages wortliy of their subject. Relying no more on moderns 
than they deserve, Mr. Demaus hag gone to the original wells: he has read 
Latimer’s contemporaries and explored the precious manuscript treasures of our 
repositories now so accessible, and all the important references are duly placed. 
at the foot. This Biography therefore is to be considered a first-hand and 
learned work, quite worthy of being consulted by the Church historian. The ' 
publishing firm is a sufficient guarantee that the writer is a friend, not one of 
the Protestant foes, of the Protestant Reform; but we will add, what was not 
sure to follow, that he likewise reveals the fair and candid spirit which will 
neither-hide nor palliate the evil and the discreditable. Those who are not 
familiar with the English Reformation will find it very interestingly related in 
these pages down to the year 1555; but those who are will probably feel that 
the biographer too often passes into the historian. 

For the sake of the critical reader we will observe that Mr. Demaus shows. 
that mark of ability and scholarly fitness for his task which is one of the first 
always to strike the student,—his care of the chronology: he has not only 
thought it worth while to exhibit dates but he has scrupulously investigated. 
them. We have observed one or two of the more readily ascertainablé figures, 
given wrongly in a recent history of the English Reformation, here put cor- ` 
rectly. On the other hand our good Homer has made a slip for want of care 
in one or two instances that have.come under’ our notice, calling the second 
Sunday in Lent and the day after Palm Sunday, in the year 1530, respectively 
March 14 and April 12, one day too late in each case. (Pp. 87, 89.) He should 
- also have given his authority for the date of Bilney’s martyrdom (p. 121) as two 
or three varieties are current. ; 0. H. 


TII.—SCIENTIFIC. 


Protoplasm ; or Life, Force, and Matter. By LronEL S. Beare, M.B., F.R.S. 
London: J. Churchill and Sons. 1870. 


Tms is a very interesting, and supposing the physiological observations on 
which it is founded to be accurate,—and we know of no reason to doubt their 
accuracy,—a very important book. It treats of the deepest of all possible 
questions, What is life? and of the foundation which underlies those great further 
questions, What is man? what is his nature? what are mind, will, knowledge, 
thought? An answer, or no answer, given to the first inquiry, What is life ? 
must profoundly affect the answers given to these ulterior questions. If life 
is pronounced to be a physical force, of the same nature as the physical powers 
displayed by matter, acting in a peculiar combination, then the distinction 
between mind and matter is swept away; and thought, with its ideas of God, 
duty, consciousness, and the like, becomes a pure result of material particles 
placed and moving in a particular way, just as the fall of a stone to the ground, 
the transmission of an electrical message, or the combustion of coal, is the 

roduct of special juxtapositions of the elements of matter. Or, on the other 
and, if the question, what life is, is found to be unanswerable, if it is still a - 
mystery as dark to human intelligence in our day as it was in the days of Adam, 
then the distinction between spirit and matter holds its own as firmly as ever, 


e 
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and the acuteness of the metaphysician and the common sense of mankind may 
believe, without fear of any refutation from physical science, that man’s nature 
is composed of two perfectly heterogeneous substances. rae 

Dr. Beale’s book divides itself into two parts. One portion of it is antagonistic 
and refutory, being levelled against the intimation, put forward with so grand 
and supercilious an air of superior knowledge and unchallengeable authority 
by a certain school of modern physicists, that science has commenced and will 
in due time complete the demonstration that “life is a form or mode of energy 
or motion,” a product of the ordinary properties of matter, the result of arrange- 
ment only. The second portion of the book describes the investigation of the 
seat of life, of that portion of the living frame, be it vegetable or animal, in 
which the living power resides and acts. It traces back the operations of life 
to the ultimate element beyond which analysis can be carried no farther. 
Here the investigation stops, and declares its search to be arrested by a sub- 
stance which admits of no decomposition by human effort, which moves, and 
grows, and creates the endless marvels of living bodies, but absolutely and 
obstinately refuses to reveal what it is itself. Thus Dr. Beale can discover no 
answer to the question, What is life? and such a confession of utterly baffled 
inquiry possesses inconceivable value at the present day. Dr. Beale is a 
scientific investigator of a high order; in microscopical research he has, we 
believe, no superior. The ability displayed in his book furnishes the amplest 
evidence of his competency to understand the phenomena presented by observa- 
tion, to address to them the right questions, and to know what a true answer 
must be. When such an observer assures us that the explanation of what 
life is remains as unapproached as ever, we feel the mystery to be insoluble; 
we can go on our way in peace, yielding ourselves to the study of mind, its 
laws and its revelations, without being haunted by the horrible incubus 
that possibly we are dealing only with gravity, or electricity, or ‘‘ some subtile, 
but purely material influence.” Not that ignorance is to be clung to as 
a gain, and investigation to be repelled for fear of what it may disclose; but 
this rather, that the exposure of pretended knowledge is to be rejoiced over, and 
the being relieved from a dim suspicion that these famous men of science have 
fathomed the bottom of the wonder of creation, and have made out that man, 
his mind, his thoughts and feelings, are only things of the same kind as a gas 
or an alkali. 

Let us see now what Dr. Beale has to communicate to us respecting the seat 
of life, and of the conditions under which its peculiar qualities manifest them- 
selves. It appears that everything that lives presents two different kinds of 
matter, or matter existing in different states manifesting different properties. 
‘* Nothing that lives is alive in every part.” 


“ Every normal and abnormal cell, or elemental unit of any tissue capable of growth, 
or possessing formative power, invariably consists of matter in these states or con- 
ditions :—1. Living, active, formative: 2, Lifeless, passive, formed. Upon the first, 
all growth, multiplication, conversion, formation, and, in short, life depends. In many 
instances, when death occurred, the mattor in the first state alone changed, whilc the 
last remained unaltered. The first was alone capable of dying, for, in fact, this only had 
been alive. On the other hand, tho mattor in the second condition, although it may 
possess very remarkable properties, and have a highly complex chemical composition, 
never grows or multiplies. It never converts or forms. New matter may be added to it; 
but it cannot convert matter itself. In short, it does not live. The matter in the first 
state is alone concerned in development, and the production of those materials, which alter- 
nately take the form of tissue, secretion, as the case may be. It alone possesses the power 
of growth, and of producing matter like itself out of materials differing from it entirely 
in properties and powers.” 


This matter Dr. Beale calls germinal or living matter, and the other matter 
which it generates ‘‘formed material.” There is a third matter concerned, the 
raw material and ordinary matter, called pabulum by Dr. Beale, which the living 
matter appropriates and endows with its living properties. Growth is thus 
analyzed to be the conversion of common matter into the same state as its own 
by living germinal matter, resulting in the production of new but dead matter, 
which is always associated with the living matter. Thus the living matter of 
an oyster lays hold of lime and other substances existing in the sea, transforms 
them into matter similar to its own, and then grows and creates a dead shell, 
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connected with it. A yet better illustration is furnished by the human skin,. 
the inner part of which is alive, and manufactures out of man’s food the 
outer, or upper skin, which is dead, though attached:to the living one beneath :—- 


“This germinal and living matter possesses general characteristics common to the 
lowest organisms and. plants, as well as to man and other animals. It is always ‘trans- 
parent, colourless, and perfectly structureless; and it exhibits these characters at every 
period of its existence. Evory kind of it is characterized by spontaneous movement; 
and this movement, unlike the movement of any kind of dead matter yet discovered, 
occurs in all directions. It is due to the marvellous power which one part of a.living:. 
mass possesses of moving in advance of another portion:of the same, as may be seen in - 
_ the humble amooba, in tho mucous corpuscle, or in the white blood-corpuscle, from man’s- 

organism, as well as in the pus corpuscle found in disease.” . 


They move in every conceivable manner. ‘' One:particle may’move in advance 
of another, or round another; they may protrude, move round, bulge, or per-! 
form any other movement. ‘The moving power always resides in every particle 
of. a very transparent, invariably colourless and structureless material.” Un- 
like contractility, it creates movements in every direction. 

‘We now reach the ultimate: body, the primary element discovered by 
analysis :— : 

“The living matter, with the formed matter upon its surface, whatever may be the 
structure or properties of the latter, is the anatomical unit, the elementary part or cell 
‘This may form the entire organism, in which case it'must be regarded as a complete 
individual. Millions .of such elementary cells are: combined to form every tissue and ' 
organ of man and the higher animals.” 


every part of the human body,. the bones, the nerves, the eyes, the muscles— 
‘all were first in the condition of clear, transparent, structureless, formless, living 
matter.” This structureless and formless matter creates all the parts out of 
food supplied to it—by what process is a mystery absolutely dark. Every cell, _ 
growing or capable of growth, contains this germinal matter; and‘the ovum 
originally is only a cell of germinal’ matter with a new centre, one or many: in 
it, onclosed in a capsule of formed, that is, dead material. It then expands, 
and the mode of growth is well illustrated by a microscopic examination of the 
human skin, taking a perpendicular: section of itdownwards. At the lowest 
depth, where it receives its nutriment from the blood, the germinal matter 
divides itself into a number of small spots or masses, each covered with a thin 
mucous-like substance. Each mass absorbs. nutriment, which, as in all cases, 
passes through the thin layer of the mucous-like covering. Then a portion of- 

. the germinal matter is converted into formed. material, which is deposited as a 
fresh layer from within on the preceding layer of mucus. New cells are 
formed im succession; the formed material, the dead matter, waxes larger, 
becomes impervious to the passage of nutriment, and ultimately joins the upper 
or dead skin on the surface of the body. . 


< Thus in every living thing we have matter in three different states :—matter about 
to become living, matter actually living,.and matter that has lived. The last, like the 
first, is non-living ; but unlike this, it has been in-the living state, and has had impressed. 
upon it certain characters which it could not have acquired in any other way. By these 
characters we know that it has lived, for we can no more cause matter artificially to 
exhibit the characters of the dried leaf, the lifeless wood, shell, bone, hair, or other. 
tissue, than we can make living matter itself in our laboratories.”’ : 


We thus see that the sole constructer and engineer is the living or germinal’ 
matter, the sole possessor of the wonderful. but inscrutable properties of life, the 
sole agent which, out of a structureless and transparent film, can throw out and 
build up all the marvellous products of animal and vegetable creation. And, 
be it remembered, all life originates from pre-existing life, every particle of 
germinal matter comes from another preceding particle of the same, nature ; 
and not least amongst the wonders is the fact that germinal matter, which 
spends itsélf in creating formed: and organized beings, can impart its own 
faculties to the pabulum or nutriment: which it appropriates, and thus per-. 
petuate its own existence. 

It is interesting to trace the action of germinal matter yet further in the 
generation of disease. If, on the one side, if is: the constructer and: creator of 
healthy organs, so, on the other, it becomes at times their destroyer by the-irregu- 
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larities of its movements. At all periods of life, in the organs and nutrient 
fluids, masses of living matter aro scattered over the body, which aro destitute 
of any cell wall composed of formed and dead matter, and have only mere 
traces of soft formed material around them: There is no structure through 
which they cannot penetrate, and their growth and multiplication may easily 
work tho destruction of any tissue. Tf an excess of nutrient pabulum is supplied 
to these living cells, or if nourishment is insufficiently provided, disease is 
engendered, In most cases of disease, the morbid state is the result of the 
increased or reduced rate of the growth and multiplication of germinal matter. 
Undue multiplication generates inflammation, lymph and pus, tubercle and 
cancer. The shrinking and hardening and wasting which disease so frequently 
exhibits are evidently the effect of an inadequate supply of nourishment for the 
germinal matter of the organ, whether caused by a change in the pabulum 
itself or in a thickening of the coat which intervenes between the food and the 
living matter which has to be fed. In pneumonia, or inflammation of the lungs, 
millions of minute masses of germinal matter which have escaped from the 
blood multiply rapidly in the cells of the lung, and divert to this focus of 
morbid activity nutrient constituents needed by other parts of the body. On 
the other hand, contraction of the liver, kidney, and other glands, and the 
wasting of the muscular tissues, attest the restriction placed on the sustentation 
of the germinal matter. Remedies are selected upon the observation of this 
principle. Alcohol hardens tissues; and when blood ‘corpuscles are disinte- 
grating tissues, and fluid is consequently passing through the walls of the 
vessels, it renders them less permeable, and thus often saves life. Alkalies 
exert the opposite quality, and by rendering formed material more porous, 
facilitate the access of pabulum to he germinal matter of the organs. 

The positive results of Dr. Beale’s observations will now enable us to appreciato 
better the value of the argument he founds upon them against that view of 
life which has been put forward by scientific men of great name, and which 
resolves its force into mechanical and chemical powers. Professor Huxley and 
those associated with him in this teaching scarcely pretend that they can point 
to a single fact which clearly identifies the force of life with physical forces. 
They take their staud rather on the general aspect of physiological science, on 
presumed tendencies, on expectations which, to their minds, partake of the 
nature of instinct, or what they conceive to be the gist of the matter, on pro- 
babilities of which they can give no definite account. Nevertheless, the great 
scientific authority of their names invests their surmises with something of the 
prestige of the guessing power of able and instructed men; and then the ago 
has produced such wonderful discoveries that there is no telling what may come 
next. Thus materialism — the resolution of every thing, will and thought 
included, into matter and physical forces—insinuates itself into the popular 
mind, as the approaching announcement of those who know all about it. Jere 
it is that Dr. Beale does such excellent service. He strips this surmise of every 
kind of foundation in fact. It is the wish, the aspiration of Mr. Huxley and 
his allies, and nothing else beyond. The sced of life, the germinal matter from 
which every vital movement springs, does not exhibit one single property which 
is analogous to matter. It is matter, so far, that it possesses weight; but its 
powers, which are life itself, are an unexplored and perfectly dark mystery. It 
cannot be reproduced in the laboratory; no approach whatever to the creation 
of life out of dead matter has been made. Life can spring from life only: no 
dead thing, no material force, however powerful or subtle, has gencrated life in 
the remotest degree. Dead matter may be taken to pieces and put together 
in the laboratory : a drop of water may be decomposed into two gases, and these 
gasos, after many other combinations, may be put together again, and re-make 
the water. But life once killed is destroyed for ever. No power ever re-vitalized 
a dead leaf or a dead muscle. The vital germinal matter moves in its own par- 
ticular way, and that way is incomprehensible. The microscope can mako 
nothing of it, except show its movements. It defies gravity: it pushes in all 
directions. It produces now a leaf, a flower, a twig; now a muscle, a norve, 
a bone; and why it generates one and not the other neither Professor Huxley 
nor any one else can tell, or even make a probable guess. It is combiued with 
dead matter and physical force, no doubt; itis affected by that dead matter, 
and if the dead matter is not supplied as food, as raw material, it dies. But to 
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say that it requires dead matter in order: to exist, is one thing; to say that 
it—life—is a physical property of dead matter, is quite another. Dr. Beale 
presents his living, germinal matter to Professor Huxley, and says:—Here is 
the living substance, and here aro its vital actions; and you cannot give the 
slightest explanation of them. You may call it ‘‘ a force-created, force-impelled 
machine ;” but this is to make the purest of assumptions. The results of the 
living force you can perceive; what that living force is, all your modern science 
and ‘your modern discoveries do not give you one particle of assistance towards 
explaining. So the common world may remain tranquil till Professor Huxley 
has either analyzed Dr. Beale’s living matter into physical force, or has shown: 
that Dr. Beale ie neyer seen any living matter at all, or else can bring forward 
a clear and unmistakable fact which attests that physical forces, put eres 
will generate life. ees 


The Universe; or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. By E. A. 
Povcuet, M.D. Translated from the Fronch. With 343 Engravings. 
London: Blackie and Son. 

Ir was a happy thought which suggested the antithetical, and no doubt 
attractive title of M. Pouchet’s sumptuous volume, and in some points the 
execution is equal to the idea—though sometimes as we read his sententious 
apothegms and very summary decisions on the universe, we feel tempted to 
apply to him the well-known epigram on that hero of science, Dr. Whewell, 
‘* Science is his forte, and omniscience his foible.” M. Pouchet is well known, 
and has an established reputation as a naturalist, and an original investigator. 
‘When, therefore, he descends to the popular, and, as in this volume, emerges 
from the study in the full evening dross of the drawing-room, we know that 
we are listening to one who has searched and studied for himself; who has 
drawn his own conclusions, or has sifted and tested -those of others, not to one . 
of those scissors-and-paste compilers who often carry off the solid rewards of . 
the labours of conscientious and modest toilers in the scientific field. Thus 
even when we are compelled to differ from his conclusions, we are bound to 
respect his opinion, as not formed without inquiry. His main object is to 
excite enquiry, and to stimulate a taste for further investigation. As he states 
himself, ‘“‘a philosopher has a double mission to perform, to discover and to - 
popularize; to labour on the one hand for the advancement, on the other for 
oe en, of science.” It is the latter duty to which he has here applied 

imself. 

` The volume divides itself into four great divisions—the Animal Kingdom, 

the Vegetable Kingdom, Geology, and the Sidereal Universe. Beginning with 

the invisible world of microscopic animalcule, we are conducted onwards to 

the immensity of space, with its stars and nebulae: not in the form of a 

graduated treatise, but of a succession of pictures setting forth without con- 

tinuity of design the most striking phenomena. The aid of the pencil is 

invoked as largely.as that of the pen, and the best draftsman of France has 

been engaged to supply the illustrations. The pencil of M. Emile Bayard has 
` been employed on many vivid landscapes. 

The first book troats of monads, sponges, and microscopic shells, the next of 
architects of the sea, certainly not a scientific division, in which we leap from 
coral insects to pholades and teredines, and back again to chalk infusoria. We 
are next hurried through some of the most startling phenomena of insect life, 
the political economy of the gregarious hymenoptera, and are'introduced in most 
inartistic fashion successively to ants, spiders, beetles, moths, crabs, and wasps, 
after a fashion which must horrify any museum classifier, and which, we think, 
is certainly rather liable to mislead and confuse those untrained readers for 
whom alone this volume is intended. One chapter is devoted to ravagers of 
forests—zi.e., to some species of lepidoptera and coleoptera. The next, by way 
of contrast, to protectors of agriculture, where the mole and hedgehog figure 
by the side of the caterpillar-devouring beetles, the carabidwa. We are, how- 
ever, grateful to our author for the good word he has spoken for those per- 
secuted but useful mammals, the mole and hedgehog. Then we have a chapter 
on bird architecture, elaborately illustrated, though with some oceasional over- 
sights, as when the elk of the arctic regions is represented drinking under the 
shadow of the African sociable weaver-bird’s nests: or an eagle of most non- 
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doscript type carrying off a little girl. The plate of tho Dinornis is good, but 
we cannot extend commendation to the stiff and rather exaggerated plates of 
many of the nests, as the grebe’s and the flamingo's. We have a crane’s nest 
on the top of an Egyptian monument; most certainly a fancy sketch, in which 
the denizen of the marshes is made to do duty for the stork. It isto beregretted 
that this part of the book, in particular, should be disfigured by these blunders, 
for which, of course, M. Pouchet must not be held accountable. 

We have next a chapter on migrations of mammals, birds, fishes, and insects , 
successively, far too shortly and unsatisfactorily drawn up to be of any real 
value, and quite unworthy of the author. 

The chapters on the vegetable kingdom are the’ best arranged, and the most 
carefully written of any part of the work. Anatomy, physiology, germination, 
migrations of plants are successively treated of; and the illustrations, some of 
them richly coloured plates, are very accurate, while the subject is wound up 
by an amusing chapter on the extremes and contrasts in the vegetable world. 

In geology, perhaps from the nature of the subject, scarcely the same success 
has been attained. While the summary is generally based on the now exploded 
theory of successive and sudden cataclysms, there are many sentences adopted 
from more recent investigators, based on the uniformitarian theory. We believe 
that M. Pouchet really adopts a via media, and supports the view that many 
disturbing causes have been immeasurably more active at one period than 
another, while their continuous action in a less degree has extended through 
measureless epochs of time. But we are simply told of the differing theories, 
and left to draw our Own conclusions. The phenomena of mountains, volcanoes, 
earthquakes, glaciers, caverns, steppes, and deserts, are surveyed in successive 
hasty sketches, and wound up with a survey of the infinitely little, by way of 
contrast, in a clever chapter on the Air and its Corpuscules. 

A few pages suffice for the infinitely great, and the sidereal universe is soon 
despatched. After a short survey of the history of popular astronomy, a bricf 
notice follows of the stars and nebulæ, and some short descriptions of the surfaco 
of the sun and ‘moon, and of the comets. We should have been glad had 
M. Pouchet treated the blunders of early writers and labourers with less caustic 
severity. This is almost the only serious blemish on this luxurious gift book, 
which will charm many a youthful reader this Christmastide. But we would 
not make merry over the mistakes of those from whose very errors we hayo 
profited, and without whose labours we should not haye mounted the hill of 
science, or should have been far further from its summit than we now find our- 
selves. F H. B. T. 


History of Chemical Theory. By Av. Wurtz. Translated by Henry Warts, 
B.A., F.R.S. Londona: Macmillan & Co. 1869. 


Tus useful little manual is exactly what its title indicates—a History of 
Chemical Theory, not of Chemistry, still less a Handbook of Chemistry, or an 
explanation of its principles. Starting with Lavoisier, the founder of scientific 
chemistry, it reviews the history of his theory, and his victory over the old 
notion of Phlogiston, viz., that all metals contained an inflammable carth, which 
they Favs up on combustion. But this theory took no account of the part 
played by the air in combustion, and the study of the relations of quantity in 
chemical reactions was altogether disregarded before the time of Lavoisier. He 
detected the fact that combustion not being decomposition, but a new combina- 
tion, a metal increases in weight by the fixation of a certain element of air in 
the burning body.. Thus he detected and defined Oxygen, which Priestley had 
just recognised. If bodies increase in weight it is by the addition of a new 
substance, if they diminish it is by giving up their oxygen. Lavoisier first 
established the notion of simple bodies and the elementary nature of metals. 
Next, we are led to the unfolding of his ‘‘ binary system,” or “dualism,” that 
in all combinations the affinity is exerted upon two elements, simple or com- 
pound, attracting one another, and uniting by virtue of a certain opposition of 
properties which is neutralized by the act of union. This is the foundation of 
the theory and the principle of the language of Chemistry. Thus he laid down 
the definitions of acids and oxides, of salts, sulphides, and phosphides; chlorides 
remaining still a difficulty. ; 
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Thus far Lavoisier had gone, when he fell a victim to the atrocities of the 
French Revolution. The next great steps in chomical theory were achieved by 
an Englishman, Dalton, who confirmed and generalized the law of definite pro- 
portions, and introduced the law of multiple proportions; while he converted 
and theoretically interpreted them by the hypothesis of atoms. He was opposed 
by Berthollet; but after the commencement of this century his theory was 
firmly established. Gay. Lussac by his further researches confirmed the law of 
definite proportions, showing that there is.a simple ratio between the.sumof the * 
volumes of combining gases and the volume occupied by the compound itself 
measured in its gaseous state. . : 

We are next introduced to the great Swede, Berzelius, who long reigned a 
supreme authority, and whose theories, though subsequently overthrown by 
. further researches, which have confuted the dualistic theory, yet greatly 
advanced the science. Berzelius long resisted the theory of simple substitution 
pat forth by Dumas and supported by Liebig, but at length gave way, and with 

umas began the independent development of organic chemistry and the reform 
of mineral chemistry. S 

A large portion of the work is given to the history of the two great French 
opponents of the dualistic theory—of Laurent, a master of analysis, and Ger- 
hardt, of generalization. Laurent’s nucleus theory was a great conception, 
though only a premature effort, His friend and pupil Gerhardt set forth the 
unitary system, and opposed to the idea of combinations resulting from addition 
of elements that of compounds formed by substitution. His idea of “ substitution 
‘by residues” has become in a measure the connocting-link between the theory 
of substitution and the modern-one of radicals. Afterwards, his theory of types, 
aided by Williamson’s discoveries, appropriated to itself the idea of radicals, 
regenerating it by the idea of substitution. The theory of types, in the 
development of which perhaps full justice is scarcely done to Williamson, had 
in it the germ of the theory of atomicity, and was the introduction of the new 
period of the science of chemistry. . - 

We are thus led on to the consideration of the theories of jthe present day. 
The notion of atomicity was no sudden theory, but gradually developed by thé 
successive discoveries of polyatomic compounds, the reference of their poly- 
atomicity to the stato of saturation of their radicals, and the extension of the 
notion of saturation to the elements themselves. - 

The modern theories are but shortly epitomized, as scarcely belonging yet to 
the history of the science. What is affinity, and what are its relations to heat ? 
To answer this fully would have required a survey of the whole field of the 
science. We know that affinity cannot be overcome without evolution of heat, 
nor restored without its absorption; there is, therefore, a correlation between 
their forces, and they may be measured one by the other. Chemical force we 
suppose to reside in the atoms of bodies, perhaps it consists in a particular 
movement of them. We know it is not destroyed when the atoms have met 
and united. By the union the affinity is extinguished, but the energy with- 
drawn from the atoms is not destroyed, for it ronpposr as heat at the moment 
of combination, and the intensity of the heat evolved measures the energy of 
the affinity. : . 

To the investigations of Dalton we are indebted for the germ of these great 
chemical theories of affinity and atomicity which form at present the base of our 
system. But, as tho volume shows, the earlier labourers, working almost in 
the dark, did mighty service to the cause of truth, and not least those who, like 
Layoisier and Berzelius, zealously maintained theories since proved to be un- 
sound or imperfect. ; 

For those-who, whether students of chemistry or merely ordinary readers, 
wish to know something of the gradual steps by which the science.has reached 
its present position, this little book sappie a want not hitherto: provided for, 
and it is translated with a vigour and freedom which make it read like a 
thoroughly original work. H. B. T. 
Treatises on Light, Colours, Electricity, and Magnetism. By J. F. JENOKEN, M.D. 

Translated by H. D. Jenoxen. London: Trübner & Co. 1869. 


‘Nor the least interesting fact connected with this collection of treatises is, that _ 
they are the work of one who for the last thirty years of his life was deprived of 
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ps and, like another Huber, worked and thought from the observations of 
others. There is consequontly a condensation of style, an aphoristic character 
in his writings which express tersely the conclusions, without enlarging upon 
the accumulated facts on which they are based. The greater part of this 
volume, which is only the commencement of the various philosophical treatises, 
embracing the whole range of human knowledge, which Dr. Jencken left behind 
him, is occupied withthe treatise on light, and an introductory résumé of tho 
various discoveries and speculations on the nature of light from the earliest 
times to the present century. It is followed by shorter papers on electricity 
and magnetism, also prefaced by an historical and introductory essay. 

It would be wholly beyond the scope of a notice to attempt to give a résumé 
of the author’s views, which are for the most part, in accordance with the most 
advanced and recent theories on the subjects of which he treats. The condensed 
style must prevent their ever becoming popular, in the vulgar acceptation of 
the word, but they are valuable epitomes for the advanced student. The syn- 
thesis of facts on which the theories are based being-wholly omitted and taken 
for granted, the essays are scarcely: adapted for those who have not already 
mastered the history of experiment. For this purpose the preliminary dis- 
sertations are of much value, and we have seldom met with any papers in which, 
to take an example, the results of the latest investigations into the spectro- 
analysis are more concisely epitomized. The essay on polarization and the 
discoveries of the seventeenth century is also a valuable compendium. To the 
student of Tyndall’s writings on the physical dynamic forces the concluding 
chapters will be very acceptable. 

From the preface we learn that Dr. Jencken’s published works bear but a 
very small proportion to those he has left in MS. on metaphysics, theology, 
poctry, botany, and medicine—truly .a comprehensive range, bespeaking tho 
Incessant activity of an energetic mind cut off by his affliction from active 
communication with the material -world, and so driven to an introvision pro- 
portionately the more intense as his outward sight became dimmed. 

In his philosophical theories we may state shortly that the leading idea is that 
the law of polarity underlies all the formation laws of natural kingdoms. We 
are promised shortly his theological works. The nature of his speculations may 
be best explained in his editor’s words :— 


“ His theory of existence—supernal spheres of higher and highest self-conscious beings, 
aiding, guiding, attracting us, as if though by mere friction of particles, onwards and 
upwards in never-ending ascent, is a glorious truth which he has enunciated! Ho 
further says that the Godhead mediates its laws of moral excellence through the superior 
intelligence of higher, of further developed beings: that the thoughts of God being 
absolute realities, are absolutely creative—hence the free will of a created being, and 
the will of God, can only be conceived as co-existing by the presence and protection of 
an infinite mediation. This mediation is accomplished by supernal beings, in cver 
higher ascent of further progressed development. Free will is based upon the law of 


te possibility.’ 
H. B. T. 


Dictionary of Scientific Terms. By P. A. NUTTALL, LL.D. London: Strahan 
& Co. 1869. 

A most useful and compendious manual, more comprehensive than any 
of its predecessors, in embracing not only chemistry and natural history, but 
also mechanical science, mathematics, architecture, art, medicine, and military 
terms. It is of course impossible that in the space of 326 pages anything like a 
complete dictionary could be attained, and we can only look on this volume as a 
tentative effort, to be very much enlarged and carefully corrected in future 
editions. So far as we have been able to ascertain, the terms for explanation 
have been selected on no definite principle. Thus a few genera of plants or of 
insects are given, out of many thousands; while even some important families 
are omitted. Occasionally even a species is mentioned. We might scarcely 
have classed “ fog,” “rule,” “abattoir,” “ pampas,” as scientific terms. Nor 
can we see why space should be given to such genera as ‘“‘abax,” “abia,” while 
such terms as ‘ zygodactyli,” ‘ oscines,” do not find a place. The terminology, 
also, frequently needs revision, as ‘‘ Fissirostris.” e trust, also, that such 
confused statements as that “the principal classes of zoology are mammalia, 
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aves, reptilia, pisces, invertibrata, and insecta,” will be corrected, for no mis- 
takes are more perplexing to young students than such as these, which confuse 
orders and classes; or such slips as those by which the earwig is given as the 
example of orthoptera, and the grasshopper of hemiptera. In chemical terms 
the work is much more complete, and in this department its value chiefly lies. 
We would fain see the volume enlarged to double its present size, and the 
terms of other branches of science as systematically explained. ET 


IV.—— CLASSICAL. 


The Satires, Epistles, and Art of Poetry of Horace. Translated into English 
Verse by Jouw Conineron, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the 
University of Oxford. London: Bell and Daldy. 1870. . 


SOMETHING of a sad interest attaches-to this last crop of a tree too soon cut 
down. At an age which was little, if at all, beyond the prime of bodily life, and 
at which the powers of the’mind and the capacity for literary work are greatest 
and strongest, Professor Conington succumbed to the fatal attack of compara- 
tively unforeseen disease at the close of the Long Vacation, He had finished 
the new memorial of his active services to ancient literature which lies before 
us as we write; he had not returned to his earnest and fruitful term-work at 
that University which has lost in him one of her ablest and most generous sons? 
Henceforth we shall have to recur to his signal services in the field of classical 
translation only to set up a standard or to point a contrast; we shall not again 
enjoy the luxury of tracing the old in the new, the reproduction of the Augustan 
poetry in the meetest garbs to be found for it from out the treasures of English 
minstrelsy; nor realize the gain of having for our guide to the task one who, 
if not a born poet, was certainly so deeply imbued by a loving familiarity with 
the best English poets, that he was of-all men of our day the most capable of 
wedding the forms and substance of ancient poesy to the most congenial and 
compatible of modern mates. : 

It is beside our purpose to touch, except in passing, upon Professor Conington’s 
inestimable services in. the line to which we have referred. "When translation 
from the great poets of antiquity, at a turn of tide, came again into fashion 
within the last ten years or so, he did not engage in vague speculations as to 
the best method and form of translation, but at once set himself to the manful 
solution of the first problem of the kind that pressed upon him. Not to speak 
of his translation of the Agamemnon, which, spirited and clever as it is, is 
mo of another class to-his after-efforts, we find him responding practically to 

ə question, how best to translate the Odes and Epodes which Lord Ravens- 
worth and Theodoro Martin suggested by their versions. And if his work was 
tentative, if in some cases through sheer conscientiousness he gave us four 
choices of a metre to match that of an Horatian lyric, it must be acknowledged 
that the very admissions and confessions of his elaborate introduction are in 
themselves a mine of information and helpfulness to any intending translator ; 
while, as regards metrical conformity and careful study tó retain in the copy 
all the beauties of the original, we doubt if any version of the Odes of Horace 
has achieved so much as Professor Conington’s. It is beginning to be known 
and felt, as it never was known in days of less exact scholarship—the days of 
Dryden and Pope—that.there is a way of translating even into metres, even 
into rhyming couplets or quatrains, which, by conscientious reproduction of the 
thoughts and expressions of the original author, serves almost the purpose of a 
commentary, and succeeds even more perfectly in shedding light as to the sense 
over the path of a young reader. And this way Professor Conington had made 
his own in an eminent degree. We can bear witness to the help which his 
version of the Odes afforded to a young competitor for a Horace prize a year 
since, whose table groaned with the editions-of Orelli, Dillenburgher, Macleane, 
and Yonge, but to whom none of these imparted that clear light which glows in a 
sentence of neat, commertsurate, well-thought-out translation.. But we must not 
forget that we have to discuss the Satires and Epistles, not the Odes and Hpodes, , 
though an-excuse for such apparent obliyiousness might be pleaded in our 
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desire to show that one of Mr. Conington’s chief merits was his care to match 
as closely as might be the sense as well as the forms and fashions of the English 
and Latin. Todo the one thing nicely and exactly involves somo attention 
likewise to the other. When his octosyllabic or Scottian version of the neid 
appeared, some persons objected to the application of so jingling and facile a 
metre to the purposes of representing Virgil’s hexameter. It would have beon 
a risk in less conscientious hands. That which might have been a pitfall to 
unwary and more rapid workmen, Professor Conington avoided by keeping his 
subject’s dignity well in view, by struggling against the inherent temptations 
of his metre, and by availing himself of compensatory half-lines and sectional 
rhymes to scare away monotony and to impart life and fire. In his preface to 
the present translation he has, as might be expected, met the not unlikely 
question—why, in handling satire, he has not applied the obviously apt measure 
of the Hudibrastic octosyllable, sanctioned and recommended as it is by Cowper, 
Swift, and Pope for similar uses? Why, reversing the natural order of pro- 
ceedings, has he represented the sonorous and stately hexameter of the Aineid 
by the less dignified octosyllable; and when he had to deal with the colloquial, 
free and easy hexameters of Horatian satire, preferred to the jingle of Hudibras 
the English heroic, the ten-syllable couplet, which is surely “non hos quæsitum 
munus in usus”? The answer is characteristic and satisfactory :—‘‘I can only 
say,” writes Mr. Conington in p. xi., “that it is precisely the colloquial naturo 
of the metre which makes me stand in doubt of it for my present purpose. 
Using it in the case of Virgil, I was sure to be reminded of the need of guarding 
against its abuse; using it in the case of Horace, I should be constantly in 
danger of regarding the abuse as tho law of the measure.” And he goes on to 
say that such abuse, being unclassical in its liability to become slipshod, is tho 
very danger most to be avoided in representing the satiric poetry of one who is 
even more terse than he is easy. Such reasoning is, to our mind at least, con- 
clusive; nor can we see why any difference should be made, as some assert, 
between some satires and others, or why because the “ Journey to Brundusium” 
or Horace’s “Bore” are in his lightest vein, they should be rendered into 
exceptional octosyllables, while other and less wholly humorous pieces keep to 
the graver heroic form. If Horace made no difference, why should we? Espe- 
cially if we fayour metrical conformity, and approve in general the appropriation 
of approximate English measures to the most characteristic of the ancient. 
Even, however, without these reasons there would be a more than sufficient 
plea for the retention of the heroic couplet as an exponent of the satiric hexa- 
meter in the fact to which Mr. Conington calls attention in p. xiii., that it is 
the recognised metre of English satire, the metre employed by many of the past 
translators of Horace, and (which is a greater matter, since amongat them is 
numbered Gifford’s ‘‘ very best version of a classic in the language ”} by all (or 
the next thing to all) the translators of Juvenal. 

In managing the heroic couplet, and applying it to Horace, Mr. Conington has 
sagaciously taken Cowper for his model; and, with that acute and observant 
sense which marked all his feeling after and searching out the closest English 
counterparts of the Latin models which he sought to realize to his countrymen, 
he has hit off Cowper’s charm of ‘‘ease in metre and ease and terseness in 
style” in a measure and degree patent to all who read his translation, although 
to his own exigeant ear and judgment apparently not so conspicuous. It is 
not saying too much to assert that henceforth the pithy maxims of the genial 
Venusian will be as quotable in Mr. Conington’s couplets as to a more Horace- 

uoting age they were in the original hexametric line. We will string two or 
ee together haphazard. Here is a trite truth— . 


_ Male verum examinat omni; 
Corruptus judex,” 11 Sat, II. 9— 


made ready for the English tongue in the couplet— 


“The judge who soils his fingers with a gift, 
Is scarce the man a doubtful case to sift.” 


And here again, fróm the same satire, an Horatian saw on the results of an 
addiction to gourmandism put into English words easy of remembrance, and 
terse as the original— 
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t Grandes rhombi patinaque 
Grande ferunt unà cum damno dedecus.” 95—68. 
“ Then know, great fishes on great dishes still 
Produce great scandal, let alone the bill.” 


Lest: epicures should fail to follow us further after so damnatory a maxim, we 
must make a somewhat longer extract from the fourth Satire of the second book, 
by way of showing them that the translator is capable to the full of appreciating 
the very orthodox views on the “art of dining,” which Horace has put into the 
mouth of Catius [‘ Nec sibi conarum quivis—conyiva reponet,” 35—9]:— : 


* Let no man fancy he knows how to dine, at 
Till he has learnt how taste and taste combine. ' 
*Tis not enough to sweep your fish away 
From the dear stall, and chuckle as.you pay, 
Not knowing which want sauce, and which, when broiled,, 
‘Will tempt a guest whose appetite is spoiled.” 


It is hard to say which is most laudable here, the imitation of the “ cook’s, 
oracle” in the original expressed in language not unlike the distinct and un-. 
- adorned utterances of the modern Gouffé, or the ease with which the speciality 
of the Latin idea in the last line (‘‘languidus in cubitum jam se conviva. 
reponet ”) is generalized without any loss of effect, or indeed detriment to the. 
full sense of the passage. To return for a moment or two to the briefer “ quo-. 
tabilia,” which through this new version of the Satires and Epistles are made - 
ready to English lips, not less than to those that haye lisped Latin from 
boyhood, wé invite readers to admire this rendering of Horace’s definition or 
description of the Comic Muse (Sat. I. iv., 46, 7):— 
“ Quod acer spiritus ac vis 
Nec verbis nec rebus inest, nisi quod pede certo . 
+ Differt sermoni sermo merus.” 
& Hor subject ne'er aspires, her style ne’er glows, ` 
And, save that she talks metre, she talks prose.” P. 16. 
Or, again, a little further on in the same Satire, the way in which, after con- 
trasting with the metrical prose, which will not bear the test of a reversal of' 
the ‘‘ordo verborum,” the grand rolling epic strain that, do what you will with 
it, retains the ring and volume-of true poetry, he tries the plan of supplying 
connecting-links to Horace’s not unfrequently disconnected thoughts, which he. 
_ admires in. Mr. Howes’ posthumous translation, and makes a couplet out of— 
“ Invenias etiam disjecti membra poets.” i 
“Tis Orpheus mangled by the Mænads, stil 
The bard remains—unlimd him as you will.” 

‘We make a present of the amplification to the first.comer ;: but we must main- 

tain thatthe conception and execution of. the second line of the couplet are fine- 

enough for our chief poets’ envy. i 

With his own thorough way of looking at his subject in every light and aspect, 

Professor Conington has insured the readableness of this translation.by adopting 

tho language of modern good society, such as it appears in conversation, or is: 

found in familiar letter-writing. No manner of spéech could more fitly repre- 

sent the easy and terse wisdom of the favourite, natural and unspoilt gentleman 

as ho: was, of Mæcenas and Augustus. His lessons are hereby. rendered as: 

transparently clear as in.the admirable original; and the poet most dear to 

middle life and cosmopolitan experience suffers no detraction in the transfusion 

of his thoughts into English at once pure and unforced. So much will a thorough 

scholarship, combined with’a loving familiarity with the best English poets and 

prose writers, avail to abridge the -distance between an original and a copy. 
Great as are the satisfaction and:security to an English reader if, as in the case.of 

the volume before us, he can rely on the faithfulness and accuracy of the trans- 

lator he takes on trust, a scarcely less amount of pleasure is derivable from the 

luxury of being able to read page’after page of Horace in English without let 

or hindrance to the sense or sequence arising out of obscurity on the translator's. 

part, whether as regards the anthor’s meaning, or as concerns his own clumsi- 

ness of expression. In Professor Conington the reader will haye both good 
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scholarship and clear lucid expression of the sense of the original. If he begins 
the journey to ‘‘ Brundusium,” he will not stumble, where Cowper and others, 
we think, have stumbled, on its threshold at the lines— 
“Hee iter ignavi divisimus, altius ac nos 
Preecinctis unum : minus est gravis Appia tardis ;” I. v. 6, 6; 

or be induced to interpret of “a causeway soft and fair” the temptations Horaco 
and his fellow-travellers found to make two days’ journey of what to brisker 
travellers was properly one. We find the true interpretation set down more 
decisively than it could have been in any note or comment, in Conington’s two 
couplets, which embody the explanation of Orelli:— 


“his portion of our route, which most get through 
At one good stretch, we chose to split in two: 
Taking it leisurely, for those who go 
The Appian road, are jolted less, when slow.” 


Sometimes, too, scholarship and extent of reading will be found to come in most 
opportunely to assist the clearness of the translation; as, for instance, where in 
1 Sat. II., 44, 5— 
` . “Nirabonem 
Appellat pætum pater—” 
Mr. Conington has clearly had in view the line of Ovid A. A. 661, “ Si pæta est 
Veneri similis, si flava Minerye,” in his paraphrase— 


* Has the dear child a squint? At home he’s classed 
With Venus’ self: her eyes have just that cast.” 


And though, in translating Homer or Virgil, we shall be severe upon anything 
like amplification or expansion, there can be little reason in limiting the trans- 
lation of satire, wherein so little implies so much, to strict literality. A caso or 
two we have met where it has struck us that, to give full force to the meaning 
of his author, our translator has exceeded what is writ in his brief—ey., in 
1 Sat. IV., 19, &e.— 
` & At tu conclusas hircinis follibus auras 
Usque laborantes dum ferrum molliat ignis, 
Ut mavis; imitare?” 
“ But you—be like the bellows if you choose, 

Still puffing, puffing till the metal fuso ; 

And vent your windy nothings with a sound 

That makes the depth they come from seem profound,” 


There is no denying that, if Horace implies, he at any rate gives no yent to the 
expressions of the last couplet; but it is right to add that in his preface Mr. 
Conington prepares us to find the ‘‘compensation principle” here and there 
illustrated in his translation,’ and, taken as a whole, the work is so good and so 
bright that none will grudge him any of the resources to which he has resorted. 
In one point he is commendably cautious, viz., in “ distilling Latin antiquities,” 
as he amusingly terms it, from the original. A comparison of tho ninth Satire 
of the first book with his version and that of Oldham or Cowper, would serve 
to show this in many curious instances. We have no space, however, left for 
such, though we must find room for one or two samples of his general style, as 
it is seen in grayer as well as gayer satire, as it is seen also in the ease and finish 
of his Epistles. Surely there is telling force in this extract from the Praise of 
Frugality, Sat. II. ii., 23—30, “ Vix tamen eripiam,” &e, :— 


t Yet there’s one prejudice I sorely doubt 
If force of reason. ever will root out: 
Oft as a peacock’s set before you, still 
Prefer it to a fowl you must and will, 
Because (as if that mattered when we dine!) 
The bird is costly, and its tail’s so fine. 
What! do you eat the feathers? When ’tis dressed 
And sent to table, does it still look best ? 
While, as to flesh, the two are on a par: 
Yes, you're the dupe of mere outside, you are.” P. 49. 
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This snatch, too, from the richest part of the ninth Satire (Book I.) will recom- 
mend itself to all who value the original :-— 


“ He paused for breath.’ I falteringly: strike in : 
‘Have youa mother? Have you kith or kin 
To whom your life is precious?’ ‘Nota soul, 
My line’s extinct: I have interred the whole.’ 

- ‘QO happy they! (so into thought I fell) 
. After lifes endless babble they sleep well. 
My turn is next: dispatch me: for the weird 
Has come to pass which I so long have feared, 
The fatal weird a Sabine beldame sung 
All in my nursery days when life was young. 
‘No sword nor poison e'er shall take him off, 
Nor gout, nor pleurisy, nor racking cough: 
A babbling tongue shall kill him: let him fly 
All talkers, as he wishes not to die.’ ’”’ P. 35. 


One glance at the Epistles—models of grace and ease in the original—will show 
that they suffer infinitesimally at most, in translation by so eminent a hand. 
Hear Horace addressing Julius Florus in Ep. HI, 9—14 :— 


“ How thrives friend Titius, who will soon become ` 
A household word in the saloons of Rome, 
‘Who dares to drink of Pindar’s well, and looks 
With scorn on our cheap tanks and vulgar brooks ? 
‘Wastes he a thought on Horace? Does he suit 
Tho strains of Thebes to Latium’s virgin lute, 
By favour of the muse, or grandly rage 
And roll big thunders on the tragic stage?” 


Or, again, in that inimitable letter of introduction (I. x., 7—9) explaining to 
oe the motives of delicacy which bade him not refuse to say a word for 
eptimius :— vs ; 
“ Believe me, many were the pleas I used 
- " In the vain hope to get myself excused. : 
But then there came a natural fear, you know, 
Lest I should seem to rate my powers too low ; 
To make a snug ‘ peculium’ of my own, 
And keep my influence for aya alone.” 


Three lines of the original are here expanded into six, but it is a strong tribute 
to Mr. Conington’s skill that we cannot find it in our hearts to wish them other- 
wise dealt with. Those who pursue their researches into the versions of the 
Second Book of the Epistles and the Ars Poetica will find them equally full of 
happy translation, equally terse and Horatian, equally indicative of a felicitous 
conjunction of poet and scholar in the translator, such as we can scarcely hope 
to fnd in another occupant of the Latin chair. It was, no doubt, a secondary 
and accidental gift in a Latin Professor that he could not only expound hard 
passages of the illustrious Roman poets with critical acumen and taste, but 
also in a singular dégree illustrate his exposition and interpretation by elegant 
versions of his author’s text into the fittest English; and it would be unrea~ 
sonable to look for a repetition of this in Professor Conington’s successor. 
Nevertheless it were to be wished that, while the Greek and Latin professors ` 
devote their energies chiefly to their proper province of explaining and inter- 
preting the legacies of antiquity, the choice of a professor of poetry, at each 
vacancy, should be made with an eye to his aptitude for those experiments in 
translating from the Greek and Latin which have been carried to so high a pian 
of success by Professor Conington. J. D. 


V.—FICTION. 


‘ Debenhams Vow. By Ameria B. EDWARDS, Author of ‘‘ Barbara’s History,” &e. 
London : Hurst and Blackett. 

Miss Epwarps in “ Debenham’s Vow” has made most skilful use of her 

material. Shoe has caught hold of the vague romantic feudal sentiment, and 

thrown it with great effect into the midst of the prosaic and artificial circum- 
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stances of to-day. The essence of that sentiment lay in the clinging to old 
names, titles, and places; the love of secret adventure for the sake of maintaining 
or restoring family name or prestige; and the willingness to sacrifice even 
honour itself for the shadow of what seemed a more tangible honour, round 
which the spirit of whole generations seemed to hover. Temple Debenham, 
the hero, is a musician, who in one of his holiday rambles in Monmouthshire, 
meets an artist, Alleyne, likewise holidaying with hisdaughter. Debenham has 
scarcely finished the serious work of falling in love with the artist’s pretty 
daughter, and making her an offer of marriage, when he receives a letter from 
his mother, telling him that he is the son of a peer who had lost his fortune, 
that he is now within fifteen miles of the ancestral hall, and that she could not 
let him be so near the sacred pile and pass by it. Debenham, whose ambition 
has always been pretty warm, is now set on flame. He sets out to see the 
place; forms a resolution, and swears a vow. He will redeem Benhampton 
Castle from the hands of aliens; the noble tower—or rather what was still 
habitable of it—having degenerated into afarm-house. To this end he abandons 
music, enters the service of Mr. Hardwicke, a merchant, and the representative 
of a long line of merchants; and, eager for any adventure by which he might 
suddenly become rich, embarks in blockade-running to Charleston. In spite 
of some perilous passages, he comes out of this pretty well, dictates terms 
to Mr. Hardwicke, who, before Debenham quite wishes it, gets wind of his 
blockade-runner’s real rank and destination, and is all the more willing to give 
in. The end of it is, that Debenham throws over Miss Alleyne, marries Miss 
Hardwicke, the merchant’s sister, with an ample dowry, buys back Benhampton, 
and is punished in a painful way for his ambition and falseness in the fact that 
he cannot love his wife, while she is consumed with lovefor him. In old times 
the story would have run thus:—Debenham, a common soldier, discovers that 
he is the son of a baron who has been wrongfully stripped of his possessions, 
goes into foreign service, and by exploits of great renown in the Crusades, wins 
a sovereign’s fayour, and is so laden with royal benefits, that he weds a lady 
of great wealth, and returns home to his own country to claim his rightful pos- 
sessions, haying meanwhile forgotten about the girl to whom he had made love 
when he was under the cloud. Truly, human nature remains pretty much the 
same whatever the circumstances into which it may be cast. 

Miss Edwards works out her plot cleverly, and there is a rattle and 
directness in the action which makes ‘‘Debenham’s Vow” very interesting. 
At the same time, however, we must say that there is an artificiality and 
lack of elevation and of dignity in the treatment generally, as well as a 
tantalizing want of even a hint of that peculiar pause and mysterious entangle- 
ment which is always so evident in real life itself, when any small section 
of persons and interests is isolated and considered apart. It is of the very 
essence of art that in presenting a set of persons and circumstances, a wholo 
world of life and character should be suggested to the imagination beyond what 
positively reveals itself within the bookbinder’s boards. + Debenhams Vow” is 
clever and superficial, although interesting and readable. But perhaps we are 
wrong in applying such a canon to what professes to be merely a society novel. 
Well and good: only from Miss Edwards’ high reputation we did expect more 
than we find in this work. ‘The dialogue never rises an iota above the ordinary 
level of ordinary fashionable talk, a whole conversation frequently turning upon 
the quality of cigars, and such-like; and the conception of life seems through- 
out on a par with that. Perhaps the novel may be all the more valuable as a 
faithful picture on this account, but for the sake of society we should fain hope 
not. The merchant of Regent’s Park is eaten up with envy of the aristocracy 
of the extreme west; his sister despises her own class, and ‘‘ worships a lord ;” 
while the aristocracy of the extreme west are eaten up with contempt of the 
merchant, and yet May are filled with envy of his money. It does seem some- 
how hard, however, that it should be made to appear by inference that an 
honest mercantile life is incompatible with anything save empty pride and 
vulgarity. The more delicate feelings and sentiments with which Miss Edwards 
necessarily deals, are facilely touched off in the same breath with smartness, 
and even with small chaff, in such a way as to be occasionally irritating ; as, 
for instance, in Debenham’s conversation with Miss Alleyne respecting the 
feasibility of their marriage. But a short extract from the chapter ‘“ In the 
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Porch,” will give an idea of what we mean. Mr. Alleyne and his daughter are 
talking in their room, while Debenham in the porch overhears them ; and, let 
it be noticed, he waits listening in the porch till the old man lights his cigar 
and, coming out, scares him off :— 


“< Hhve you seen or heard anything of those two men who are putting up here to- 
night?’ he asked, abruptly. 

“¢Not since we caught that glimpse of them as they went up the river,’ was the reply. 

“< Humph! I -wonder who and what they are.’ 

«¢The tall one looked gentlemanly,’ said the sweet voice." 

“ Debenham’s lips quivered with just the faintest smile of gratified self-love. 

“c If one could only have them in, and get uparubber! I would give anything 
to-night for a hand at whist.’ > 

“ Debenham’s thoughts reverted to his knapsack. It contained, alas! no evening suit; 
but he remembered that he had a pair of black kid gloves and a black silk neck-tie, 
both new, in the compartment where ho kept his papers. 

“Will a game at chess do as well, padre mio 2’ 2 

“*Good heavens! no. I am bored to death as it is; but a game at chess—— By the 
way, Julict, have you reminded the landlady to sond into Monmouth for the curry- 
powder and olives?’ ” 

This is Miss Edwards’ picture of first love :— 

“ An enchanted time! Perhaps, tako it for all in all, the very sweetest time that lovers 
Imow—when the frail barrier of silence is yet unbroken; when nothing has yet been 
asked, and nothing granted ; when lips that have never mef are tremulous with untasted 
kisses; when the passion that has not yet found language vibrates in the voice, and 
thrills the lingering palm; when nothing 1s cortain but hope, and nothing worth hoping 
for but certainty; whon the fair face of naturo seems all at once to be divinely trans- 
figured and every common thing is informed with beauty and the very air is love. An 
enchanted time, but, by necessity, a brief one! Love will out no less than murder 1” 


This last sentence is the fly in the ointment, reducing what might have been a 
very beautiful passage to feeblest rhetoric in its total impression. 

This, concerning the way in which Miss Alleyne pronounced the name 
“Temple,” with only too many similar instances, points in the same direc- 
tion :—“ How deliciously she pronounced his name, hesitating at it a little, and 
then hurrying over it, like a shy young colt at a five-barred gate!” Enough: 
to say the very least, this, though perhaps clever, is not dignified writing, and is 
scarcely such as we should have expected from such a writer as Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards. H. A. P. 


Liza. By Ivan TURGUENIEF. Translated from the Russian by W. R. S. 
RALsTON. Two Vols. Chapman and Hall, 1869. 


Ir “ Liza,” which we are told is a translation of the Dvoryanskoe Gnyezdo, or 
c° Nest of Nobles,” is a fair specimen of M. Turguenief’s powers, he certainly 
deserves to be much better known than he is. Few Englishmen, we imagine, 
except professed Russian scholars, like the present translator, have so much as 
heard his name. But slight as ‘‘ Liza” is—a mere novelette, and no more—it 
is impossible not to recognise in it the work of a consummate artist. Without 

, apparent effort, without having the space to develop his characters at length, 
by a fow bold, rapid strokes he yet brings them before us as sharply and vividly 
as if he had spent pages on pages in carefully elaborating them. In reality, 

erhaps, in many cases all that he gives is a touch or two—some striking trait— 
bat these have in them such a power of suggestion that the whole character, 
by a natural process, creates itself in the reador’s mind. To write a perfect 
novelette is in some respects a harder task than to write a perfect novel. The 
style and colouring must correspond to the dimensions of the work, otherwise a 
painful want of proportion will be felt. “Liza” thoroughly satisfies this 
condition. There is nothing glaring or exaggerated. With true artistic economy 
the story is told as simply as it will bear telling, and often only half told when 
that serves the purpose as well. It is strange that with such gifts as he 
manifests M. Turguenief should have contented himself with attempting so 
little. He seems equally at home with. the most diverse characters, with the 
pure and lofty-souled Liza, the accomplished coquette and something more, 
‘Varvara Pavlovna, the showy, shallow Panshine, and the passionate scholar 
Lavretsky. 
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_ We shall not attempt to tell the plot; in fact, there is hardly any to tell. It 
is but the old story of man’s blindness when seeing might be of some avail, and 
powerlessness to help himself when at last his eyes are opened. It is sad; and 
we are somehow made to feel from the first that ıt will be sad. But the sadness 
has a pure and tender beauty of its own. Of the grace and finish of execution 
in every detail it is impossible to speak too highly. It seems to us also, though 
this very likely may be fancy, that there is a certain freshness in this Russian 
story, as compared with those belonging to older literatures, as though we had 
to do with a crop springing from virgin soil. It is difficult to define our mean- 
ing precisely, but we think most people who read the book with attention will 
be sensible of the effect of which we speak, and that to it may be attributed not 
a little of M. Turguenief’s charm. 

We have not much space for quotation; but as an instance of our author’s 
power of making us understand a whole character by a few words take this :— 

“ Mademoiselle Moreau was a very small woman, much wrinkled, and having the 
manners of a bird, and tho character of a bird also. In her youth she had led a very 
dissipated life: in her old age she rotainetl only two passions—the love of dainties and 
the love of cards. When her appetite was satiated, and when she was not playing 
cards or talking nonsense, her countenance rapidly assumed an almost death-like expres- 
sion. She would sit and gaze and breathe, but it was plain that there was not a single 
idea stirring in her mind. She could not even be called good: goodness is not an 
attribute of birds.’ (Vol. IT. p. 88.) 


This, again, is a pretty bit. Lavretsky is talking to Liza, before they are’ 
fully conscious of their loye, and telling her how natural and wise her remarks 
seem to him :— 

“ Liza was astonished ‘Really!’ she said. ‘As for me I thought I was like my maid, 
Nastasia, and had no words ‘of my own.’ She said ono day to her betrothed, ‘ You will 
be sure to be bored with me. You talk so beautifully to me about everything, but I 
have no words of my own.” (Vol. I. p. 245.) 


We must not conclude our notice without expressing our high sense of the 
merits of Mr. Ralston’s translation. His reputation as a Russian scholar is a 
sufficient guarantee that it is accurate, and it is as pleasant and easy reading asan 
original work. We hopo that some day he may think fit to continue his labour, 
which has plainly been one of love, What is here given us of M. Turguonief 
makes us eager for a better acquaintance with him. i. 5. 


Clarissa. A Novel. By Sawven Ricnarpson. Edited by E. S. DALLAS, 
Author of the ‘‘Gay Science.” Three Vols. London: Tinsley Brothers, 
18, Catherine Street, Strand. 1868. 

Clarissa Harlowe. By SAMUEL RICHARDSON. A New and Abridged Edition, 
by Mrs. Warp. London: George Routledge and Sons, the Broadway, 
Ludgate. 

Tr is really a grave question whether any of those young ladies and gentle- 
men who must have been tho main supporters of one of the most degraded 
literatures ever produced to a nation’s detriment have any idea of the many 
great novels existent in our language beyond the pale of contemporary fiction 
-——whether the patrons of the utterly worthless novels wherein so great a trade 
is nowadays dono have really never heard of Fielding, Richardson, Jane 
Austen, and many another: probably the correct answer would be ‘No, 
never;” but surely it is high time that this should be otherwise. The bulk of 
the novels of our day are either utterly puerile in their realism or trans- 
parently ludicrous in excess of the opposite quality, improbability. The success 
of such books ‘cannot last ever,” but must pass over as soon as certain social 
discrepancies can meet with some reconciliation. It cannot be protended that 
the real explanation of the bad-fiction plague lies in the play of circulating 
libraries and publishers into each other’s hands: the real radical explanation is 
to be found in the lack of a strongly-fixed ideal of life among our young men 
and young women. Owing tothe compressed existence of cities, we have a pro- 
digious development of mental energy among our middle classes (especially the 
adolescent portion); and, for want of a correspondingly energetic direction, 
much of this energy flows naturally into channels comprehended under the 
expression ‘‘seeing or hearing some new thing.” So, for provision of one 
channel, cortain of our publishers print us off constant relays of unmitigated 
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. rubbish in sets of three volumes at 31s. 6d.; our circulating libraries distribute 
the same among our young men, who partially devour it, take it home to their 
young wives or sisters, and, when it has been subjected to'a sufficient inspec- 
tion for a knowledge of the “ plot,” return it to be passed on, and ultimately 
sold off at 1s. or 1s. 6d. the set of three volumes, or otherwise consigned to the 
inexorable secrecy of a merited oblivion. But good struggles are being made 
to supply to the youth of the land, by means of an extended scientific, intel- 
lectual, and moral training, such a mental equipment as will afford some addi- 
tional criteria to be applied to the various acts of life both in oneself and in 
other people. Those deficient in such life-criteria must perforce labour under 
the disadvantage of a coéxtensive deficiency in fiction-criteria: when the one 
deficiency is supplied, so also is the other, and then will come into being a 
demand for a better class of art-literature than could be produced by the 
present fictionist-rabble. As this movement progresses, there will bea 
growing audience for such men as Richardson. The taste for false or 
common-place representation of life must yield to a taste for representation 
combining a deep realism with a sufficient flash of idealism to give some 
dominant character to the work, and constitute the worker an artist. 

Concerning ‘‘ Clarissa” we have-confidence of prophecy. No novel ever 
combined in a more striking degree deep realism and lofty idealism. The con- 
ception of Clarissa’s noble self and Lovelace, the ignoble instrument by whose 
motive-means her history is turned from point to sadder point, is an antithetic 
conception of exquisite beani and diabolical vice, such as we must go far to 
equal and very far to surpass; and the intense reality in which these two 
characters are drawn, with their whole surroundings of circumstance and fellow- 
actors, is absolutely unsurpassable. ‘‘ Clarissa,” as is well known, was once an 
excessively popular book; among pcople of cultivation it has always con- 
tinued to be dear; and we cannot but think that there is matter of sufficient 
general interest in this truly noble work to bring it very close to the essential 
conditions of a popular book nowadays. It may be urged that, even if the 
average spirit were willing, the average flesh would be weak for the perusal of 
a novel proverbially enormous in bulk and freighted with much moralizing in 
the spaces not devoted to the elaboration of a plot harrowingly tragical. But 
in the two recent editions of ‘‘ Olarissa,”’ now under notice, ‘he dimensions are 
quite moderate, and the direct moralizings reduced to a minimum, while the 
engrossing interest of the plot remains, and the exquisite insights into female 
character, with the high implied teachings and tendencies of the book, are 
more or less unimpaired. i 

Mr. Dallas, in his preface, claims a place of high exaltation for Samuel 
Richardson. This prelia, and the very handsome and carefully thinned edition 
of ‘ Clarissa” which it precedes, we are disposed to recognise as by far the 
most signal public service wherewith Mr. Dallas’s name 1s associated. His 
challenge for Richardson is delivered in the following terms :— 


“J challenge for him, as I have said, in all the courts of English criticism, and in the 
regard of all his countrymen, a reconsideration of his claims. They are the claims of a 
man who, though inferior in culture and in comedy to Fielding, went deeper into the 


+ heart than he, rose higher, and carried further; who was more in literature than a local 


magnate; and who deserves more than temporary fame. He alone, of Englishmen in 
the last century, had the ear of Europe; and his work is for all time.” (Introduction, 
p. zli.) 


This position would probably,be admitted by any man who had qualified him- 
self to judge of the matter. . 
Mr. Dallas’s labour in this matter has probably been as well done as such 
labour could haye been done, or nearly so: his task was to reduce the work 
very considerably, without leaving it in such a state as to appear truncated. 
His edition has an air of completeness, unless one goes very curiously into 
details; but, to any one who did this, it would not be difficult to find instances 
of faulty or incomplete suppression of passages. For example, there is a 
reference to Clarissa’s ‘‘ poor’s fund,” which sets the inquisitive reader wonder- 
ing what that was: in @ letter from Clarissa’s executor occurs this passage :— 


“ As to the legacy to myself, I assure you, sir, that neither my circumstances nor my 
temper will put me upon being a gainer by the executorship. I shall take pleasure to 
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tread in the steps of the admirable testatrix in all I may; and rather will increase than 
diminish her poor’s fund.” (Vol. iii. p. 348.) 


The reader expects to learn from the will what this poor’s fund was, and in 
complete editions there is a full account of it in the will, while in Mr. Dallas’s 
abridgment nothing more is said on the subject; and the idea of editorial inter- 
ference of course suggests itselfat once, rather than the idea that an artist with 
Richardson’s Denner-like fancy for finish could have overlooked the incomplete- 
ness. In the face of any such small blemishes as this, however, the edition is 
most creditable to Mr. Dallas: to Messrs. Tinsley Brothers it is not a whit less 
so, for the type and whole style of printing are the perfection of delicacy and 
readableness. ' 

Of the other edition, which appeared soon after that of Mr. Dallas, there is 
not a great deal to be said. Being cheap, it may probably help to popularize 
the work, and so do good service asan advertisement; but the ruthless manner 
in which the original has been handled must be painful to all lovers of Richard- 
son. The book certainly does not contain much more than half of the mattor 
contained by the three-volume edition, if any more; and for this inordinate 
thinning there is not even the excuse that the dimensions of the yolume were 
inadequate for the admission of more matter, for the space is anything but well 
economized. The original book (of which there is a charming reprint by Baron 
‘Tauchnitz, of Leipzig) is perhaps more fit for the few than the many, just at 
present; while Mr. Danae edition is a sufficient meal for the average appe- 
tite, and Mrs. Ward’s may be useful to some readers on the principle that half 
a loaf is better than no bread. H. B. F. 
Our Legends and Tales: A Gift for all Seasons. By ELEANORA LOUISA HERVEY, 

London: Trübner & Co. 


WE owe Mrs. Hervey no small gratitude. For this fifth of November has 
been about as miserable a day as it is possible to conceive, and she has sown it 
thick with sunbeams. Outside, the dismal raw rain was dripping across the 
half-stripped boughs: while within we were rich in colour and glow, legend 
and love-tale combining to beguile the weary hours. 

But we suppose gratitude is not a word beseeming a critic. “Hence, fond 
dreams, though fair ye be!” must be his stern resolye—and he must pull out 
his foot-rule and his scales. 

Well then, where, among all the myriad books of pleasing verse, shall we 
place Mrs. Hervey’s? Certainly, among those which amply justify their 
existence. So far we are certain—and this is saying not a little. She has a 
very pleasing facility in wedding beautiful thoughts to beautiful words, which 
to all poetic readers will entitle her to take out a licence from “men, gods, and 
columns.” Moreover, we hardly remember (and we are rather sensitive on this 
score) haying noticed one halting line among all the metres which she has 
chosen to run in. 

But beyond this? ‘Well, there’s the pinch: just what the critic feels in many 
such cases that he is bound to say, and yet can’t say. Is it, beyond this, 
nothing? No, itis not. Many of Mrs. Hervey’s poems are very lovely works 
of art: happy in conception, pure in taste, perfect in melody, a gem of their 
kind. More than all, her legends are to our mind: so wild, and yet gentle and 
loving: bearing traces of some of the best manner of the Laureate, and of even 
a better, because a less self-conscious story teller, Mr. Morris: and all her good 
talk 7s good, and not goody: you never meet in her pages that most uncanny 
party, Pegasus with a gown and bands on. 

Well then? The final decision? Is Mrs. Hervey a poetess? is she likely to 
accompany down to posterity that fair procession in which are Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, Jean Ingelow, Augusta Webster? It is a pity that every beautiful 
flower cannot be painted by a Harrison—but so it is. Many will fade and 
pass—and yet for the time they last, they give pure delight, and we bless those 
that cultivate them. We hope, and we believe, that Mrs. Hervey hardly aims 
ares : for certainly, witness this fifth of November, thus much she bas fairly 
attained. 


. 
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VI. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Notes on the North-West Provinces of India. By a District Officer. London: 
W. H. Allen & Co. 1869. 


nOr many books lately written about India, this little volume of a hundred 
and sixty pages may be reckoned among the most usoful. Asa small book on 
a large and difficult subject, it deserves to rank yery high indeed. Its real use- 
fulness is beyond all proportion to its size. Written for the special instruction 
of those young civilians who may elect to serve in a particular part of India, it 
contains much that ought to interest that part of the public—still, indeed, far 
too small—which cares to learn something, imparted in a pleasant way, about 
England’s greatest dependency. The average Briton, who has somewhat hazy 
notions as to tho whvereabout of Natal, or tho difference between New South 
Wales and Victoria, can hardly be expected to form clearer views of so vast a 
country as British India, peopled by a score of races alike only in their common 
unlikeness to tho foreigners who govern them. The very differences between 
one part of India and another, in respect of race, religion, habits, climate, and 
government, are enough to lead him astray in his efforts to grow wiser, even if 
the majority of books on India were written in a clear stylo and n thoroughly 
_ Informing spirit. He is apt to believe that all Hindustanies live on rico, that a 
collector resembles an English tax-gatherer, that the land revenuo of India 
differs from our land tax only in being infinitely more oppressive, and that 
India at large is peopled by mere barbarians, whom Western influences are 
bringing for the first time within tho palo of true civilization. Even among 
Anglo-Indians, there are few whose knowledge of the country extends beyond 
the district or tho presidency in which their work is laid. Place an old Bengal 
civilian in the Punjaub, or in Bombay, and the chances are that he will blunder 
as signally as a post-captain would if he were sot to command a regiment. A 
tea-planter from Assam would find himself utterly abroad among the tea- 
gardons of Kemaon, or the coffce-estates of Mysore. Many Englishmen, 
therefore, both in India and at home, would reap much profit from a work like 
this of the “ District Officer,” which describes in half-a-dozen ,very readable 
chapters the main characteristics, physical and political, of a province nearly as 
large, and quite as populous, as the British Islands. 

The North-Western Provinces are ruled by a Lieutenant-Govornor, aided by 
a Revenue Board. Under him are cight Commissioners of as many Divisions. 
These are divided: into thirty-five Districts, each ruled by an officer called a 
magistrate and collector. Below him are the native sub-collectors in charge of 
the sub-districts, which are again divided into hundreds and townships, each 
administered by its own petty officer. Thus the chain between Government 
and people, between the Englishman and the native, is complete through all 
its links; a point in which these provinces stand far ahead of Bengal. Given 
a good set of district officers, backed up by able subordinates—a necessary postu- 
late in all such cases—and the machine of government is pretty sure to work 
smoothly for the general good. In this respect we believe the North-Western 
Provinces haye seldom been badly off; least of all at this moment, under the 
wise rule of Sir W. Muir. Here is what a district officer still has to do even in 
these days of divided duties :— 


“This officer is responsible to the Government for almost everything connected with 
the welfare of the district entrusted to him. He has to sec that the revenue is collected 
and the-accounts properly kopt. He has the administration of criminal justice, and to 
some extent of civil also. He is responsible for tho police, and he is expected to take 
an interest in all Government institutions, schools, dispensaries, and tho like, and to 
promote their efficiency. Except the main lines of communication, which have been 
handed over to the Public Works Department, the District Officer has the making and 
mending of all ronds and bridges, and the construction of most of tho buildings, such 
as schools, police stations, and tho like. In each department of his work he has more 
or less assistance, both native and European; but the reins which guide the team are all 
drawn together and put into his hands.” 

To the natives under him the district officer embodies the Government. Wo 
should add that the author’s plain English style eschews as far as possible the 
use of technical or Hindustani terms. Although the Mohammedans of the 
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North-West are as one to six of the Hindoos, the superior energy of the former 
aided, in our opinion, by the adoption of Urdu instead of Hindi as the official 
language, much as if the language of our law-courts were Greek in character 
and semi-German, with a dash of Gaelic, in structure—bring them into a seem- 
ing prominence out of all proportion to their numbers. Six Mohammedans out 
of every ten are non-agricultural, whereas with Hindoos it is exactly the 
reverse, Four millions sterling is the present land revenue of the North- 
Western Provinces, assessed on a thirty years’ average of the net rental of the 
land. The proportion of revenue to rental, formerly two-thirds, now stands at 
one-half. In former days, under native rulers, the assessment varied from one- 
sixth of the gross produce, as laid down by Manu, to one-third, or even a half, 
as exacted by the Moguls. Payment in money has been substituted by us for 
payment in kind. There is no doubt that land in the North-West is now 
assessed below its real value, and that the government of that province takes 
no more than its due share of the average rental. If it cannot quite prevent, 
it tries hard to check, oppression on the part of the landlords, who in their turn 
levy rent in kind or money from the tillers of the soil. Some of their old 
methods of raising money have been utterly suppressed. Other imposts have 
been modified into a fixed percentage on the rent. It is not unlikely that a 
remedy will soon be tried for the mischief involved in the present practice of 
taking the rent as soon as the crops are gathered. In order to mect his land- 
Jord’s periodical claim, the cultivator must sell his grain off-hand at a loss, or 
even borrow cash from a money-lender. As all want to sell or borrow at the 
same time, one can imagine how cruelly the opposing values of grain and silver 
detract from the peasant’s hard-earned gains. ‘It has lately been suggested 
that tho collection of the revenue should take place at different times in dulerent 
districts. The landlords would then follow suit in the collection of their rents, 
while the peasants would to some extent be relieved from the grasping tyranny 
of grain-dealers and money-lenders. A good paper currency, and the intro- 
duction of savings-banks guaranteed by Government, would also doubtless tend 
to make lifo pleasanter for the agricultural classes. That last suggestion ought 
to be dangled again and again before the Indian Government. Tho Indian 
money-lender is the standing curse of the Indian peasant, draining the vory 
life out of him with enormous usuries, and harrying his descendants with the 
legacy of a hopeless debt. Savings-banks would help to counteract his evil 
influence by encouraging the peasantry to make better provision against hard 
times or sudden demands. 

The author has a good word’to say for the indigo-planters of the North-West, 
whose dealings with the cultivators are generally fair and considerate, while 
their counsel and aid in various ways are always serviceable to the district 
officers. Their mode of making advances to the cultivator might well be imi- 
tated, he thinks, by Manchester in respect of cotton. Government cannot be 
expected to do more than it has lately done towards developing the cotton 
culture of India. It might, however, do much more than it has yet attempted 
in the way of growing firewood for the millions, whose only fuel now consists 
of farm-yard manure, which, under right conditions, would be applied to its 
proper duty of enriching the soil. 

Of matter equally interesting or instructive there is no lack throughout this 
little volume. Perhaps the two best chapters are those on Irrigation, “ the 
soul of agriculture in the North-West Provinces,” and on Land Tenures, that 
general stumbling-block of Huglish readers. This latter subject is here set 
before them in a shape unusually intelligible. It will not be tho authors fault 
if his readers fail to follow his clear and simple exposition of different land- 
tonures, and of the extent to which the State in India has from all time wielded 
a sovereignty more or less limited over the whole soil. But for further instruc- 
tion we must refer them to the book itself, in every page of which they wi 
find food for curiosity or reflection. L.J. T 


The Pope and the Council. By Janus. Authorized Translation from the 
German. London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 

Tris work written by continental Roman Catholics of the liberal school will be 

read in Protestant England with the deepest interest, and on more accounts 

than one. Accustomed as we are so much to view this great Church system of 
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Rome with feelings of active antagonism, it is well we should know and learn to 
sympathize with able and earnest men within its body who are keonly alive to its 
‘weaknesses and are anxiously seeking for light as to how Christianity, as they 
have received it, may help to solve the perplexities of the age. We should hope 
that no Protestant who reads this able freatise will feel differently. At the 
same time it has no little value for us Protestants in days when our Pro- 
testantism is so scornfully arraigned among ourselves: for if anything can 
justify our position and deepen our gratitude to a merciful Providence that has 
ruled our history, it is a candid work like this proceeding from what we must 
call the opposite camp. 

Janus takes for granted that the Council now on the eve of its session is to 
be no sort of parliament, but a magnificent assemblage for the promulgation of 
decrees already prepared, affirming for the entire Christian world a batch of new 
articles of belief than which it is hardly possible for us to conceive at this time 
of day any more portentous. Verily it awakens us to the startling fact that 
mankind intermixing together yet live and breathe in worlds absolutely 
distinct, when we find.that the Roman Church, so renowned. for centuries for 
its sagacity, really believes that the medicines she has prepared are the panacea 
for the age, and that she is willing to stake her credit on them before the uni- 
verse in these critical days. As her own earnest and intelligent sons stand 
aghast at the coming event, we outsiders feel we may almost without presump- 
tion suspect that this daring Gicumenical may be the appointed means of 
bringing the great temple at length down to the ground. l 

The volume before us addresses itself to each of tho three coming tenets— 
the Syllabus, the Assumption, the Infallibility—ontertaining no doubt what- 
ever that they are intended to be established. The bulk is occupied with the 
last of the three, Papal Infallibility ; but any one would be much mistaken 
who expected on this point a mere patristic argument on a foolish ecclesiastical 
dogma. It is a much wider question, and exceedingly interesting, ranging 
over the entire constitution of the Papacy and reviewing the position and 
attributes of the Pope in the existing Roman Church. It is worked out his- 
torically, with original authorities, and if is offered to the student as a con- 
tribution to Church history, as well as to the attentive observer of contemporary 
events. The grand position maintained is that the Pope of the Christian 
Church, according: to the legitimate development and true intention, is a 
Primate not a Sovereign; that the Church according to the right theory of its 
constitution is episcopal with a chief bishop, a Primus inter pares, not monarchi- 
cal under a sovereign priest. At present the Papal element has completely 
absorbed the episcopal. The old and the true system has arrived at what it now 
is not by a development but by a transformation; for the two principles are 
essentially in contradiction, and to pass out of one into the other involves no 
less than a revolution, requiring too another revolution to get back. The 
modes and the arts by which this transformation came about are all, says Janus, 
mapped out in history as clear as anything can be. And there is this deadly 
admission, which is reiterated and supported all through with the most remorse- 
less appeal to facts, that the modern Papal monarchy (as distinct from the 
original Papal Primacy) stands on a ground made up of forgeries and fictions, 
layer upon layer, which the uncritical past could not penetrate but which now 
stand naked and revealed without the possibility of defence. Independently of 
the controversial and political object of the treatise, the historical student will 
find narrative reviews of various subjects, as the Curia, the Forgeries, and espe- 
cially those great landing-places of Church history the Gicumenical Councils, 
` .done with a masterly pen. 

We will conclude this sketch by placing before our readers two passages 
which will graphically describe the Liberal and the Ultramontane aspirations 
now arising within the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church; the first in the 
words of ‘that ornament and pride of the German clergy, the Cardinal and 
Prince Bishop Diepenbrock,” adopted cordially by Janus :— 

“The necessity of a complete renovation of the Church is already dawning on the 
vision of all who think without prejudice, while to the few only its nature and method 
are as clear as the thing itself. To speak out such ideas openly I hold to be a sort of 
duty of charity towards mankind ” (p. xvii.). 

The second passage, withdrawing a corner of the yeil of the future now close 
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upon us (if Janus be a prophet) makes us think to ourselyes—‘‘ And has our 
‘English Prelate’ at last come to this!” 


“ We know on good authority that the whole plan of the campaign for fixing the 
Infallibility dogma is already mapped out. An English Prelate—we could name him— 
has undertaken at the commencement of the proceedings to direct a humble prayer to 
the Holy Father to raise the opinion of his infallibility to the dignity of a dogma. Tho 
Jesuits and their Roman allies hope that the majority of the bishops present, who have 
been already primed for the occasion, will accede by acclamation to this petition, and 
the Holy Father will gladly yield to the pressure coming on him spontaneously, and, as 
it were, through a sudden and irresistible inspiration from on high ; and so the new dogma 
will be settled at one sitting without further examination, as by the stroke of a magi- 
cian’s wand” (p. 6), 

0. H. 


Cases and Opinions on Constitutional Law, and Various Points of English Juris- 
prudence. Collected and Digested from Official Documents, and othor 
Sources. With Notes. By Wiixram Forsyra, Esg., M.A., Q.0. London : 
Stevens and Haynes. 


Ir is wonderful to what an extent we are governed by precedents. In our 
courts of law, judges and practitioners alike are never happy until they havo 
got “a case in point;” and even in our international difficulties our Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs is quite satisfied if he can relate a ‘‘ similar trans- 
action,” or hurl a decision bearing on the question at the head of his opponent. 
‘ What has been, shall be,” is the prevailing doctrine with our judges and 
rulers; and recorded. cases and opinions seem to be of far more consequenco 
than scientific rules or immutable principles. Well has Mr. Tennyson described 
our system of law as l 

“ A codeless myriad of precedents, 
A wilderness of single instances,” 


The learned author of the work before us, aware, no doubt, of this passion 
for ‘‘ cases” on the part of his profession, and perhaps of the public, has the 
merit of having entered on a new field, and succeeded in rescuing from oblivion 
the opinions of several of England’s most distinguished lawyers on many 
points of national importance. Mr. Forsyth explains in his preface that for a 
considerable time past he has been engaged in ransacking the archives of the 
Colonial Office, and after much labour and difficulty he has managed to unearth 
the cases and opinions contained in the volume before us. In the later juris- 
prudence of Rome the responsa prudentum, or the answers of certain legal 
sages upon any case, became a distinct source of law of the highest authority. 
Our English jurists can hardly claim to take rank with these Romans; and to 
give to their opinions the force of law would certainly not be desirable; yet it 
is well, at least—to adopt Mr. Forsyth’s motto—‘ Hominum peritorum 
responsa sunt nobis cognoscenda.” Accordingly, we cannot but regard with 
interest a book which, within moderate compass, presents us with tho 
opinions or responsa of such lawyers and statesmen as Somers, Holt, Hard- 
wicke, Mansfield, and, to come down to our own day, Lyndhurst, Abinger, 
Denman, Cranworth, Campbell, St. Leonards, Westbury, Chelmsford, Cock- 
burn, Cairns, and the present Lord Chancellor Hatherley. Of course, the 
value of these opinions in the eyes of the general public depends very much 
upon the occasion which called them forth; but we think we are not far 
wrong in stating that most of them were given in connection with somo 
difficulty of national importance arising in the colonies or at home. At the 
end of each chapter of the ‘‘ cases and opinions,” Mr. Forsyth has added notes of 
his own, containing a most excellent summary of all the law bearing on that 
branch of his subject to which the “Opinions” refer. To the unprofessional 
eye the titles of some of these chapters will doubtless seem devoid of 
interest, and therefore we will not stop to consider them; but there are others 
to which, looking at recent events, many of our readers will readily turn; as, 
e.g., that “on the ecclesiastical law applicable to the colonies.” The ‘cases 
and opinions” which Mr. Forsyth collects under this head are not, perhaps, of 
so much importance as his own notes, wherein he discusses (1) “the status of 
the Ohurch of England in the colonies,” and (2) “how far the ecclesiastical law 
of England is applicable to that Church there.” Most of his observations 
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on both of these points are founded on the three recent decisions of the Privy 
Council, and the Master of the Rolls, in the cases of Long v. the Bishop of 
Capetown, In re the petition of the Bishop of Natal, and Bishop of Natal v. Glad- 
stone. Until these judgments, it cannot be said that we had anything 
like a clear or authoritative exposition of the legal relationship existing between 
the mother Church and her daughters in the colonies. Considering our limits, 
it would be impossible to go into the matter at any great length; but ‘the 
result of these decisions, and our author’s remarks, may, we think, be shortly 
stated as follows :— Wherever a colony is possessed of a constitutional form of 
government, the Crown has no power to confer any jurisdiction upon a metro- 
politan or other bishop, over his suffragans or other inferior clergymen, without 
the consent of the colonial legislature. If there is no Church established by 
the law of such a colony, the Church of England is in the same position as 
other religious bodies there. That is to say, its members are bound only by 
such rules as they may make themselves for the enforcing of discipline. It is 
a mere voluntary association; but still, ‘‘the members are subject to all the 
Jaws and ordinances of the Ohurch of England, and are not at liberty to adopt 
what doctrines they please, while they remain members of that Church.” Fora 
like reason, in a SETTLED or constitutional colony, ‘‘the ecclesiastical law 
of England cannot be treated as part of the law which the settlers carried 
with them from the mother country; nor can the authorities of the 
Church claim to be recognised by: the law of the ‘colony otherwise than 
as members of a voluntary association.” On the other hand, in a Onown 
colony, ‘‘or where the bishopric was created, and a bishop appointed by 
Act of Parliament,” ecclesiastical jurisdiction may be conferred by the sole 
authority of the Crown in favour of those to whom its lotters-patent are 
addressed. The source of the mistake that was made by the Bishop of Cape- 
town in his disputes with Mr. Long and Dr. Colenso, was that the 
letters-patent under which he acted were issued after a constitutional 
government had been established in the Cape. Thus, should any similar 
questions arise in the future, the first consideration will be whether the depen- 
dency was a Crown or a settled colony at the timo that the alleged jurisdiction 
was conferred. The last ‘‘ opinion” which Mr. Forsyth cites in this part of his 
book is one given by the: present Solicitor-General, Sir Roundell Palmer, 
and Dr. Deane, in April last, in answer to the question whether there 
existed any constitutional mode in which Bishop Colenso could be punished for 
his herotical opinions. Shortly stated, the answer of these learned gentlemen 
is, “that at present there exists no tribunal competent to decide the question 
whether or no Dr. Colenso has advocated doctrinal opinions not in accordance 
with the doctrines held by the Church of England.” Now hazardous as we 
feel it to be to differ from so great authoritics, we venture to adopt a 
suggestion thrown out by Mr. Forsyth, and to think that after all there is a 
means whereby the Bishop of Natal might be brought before a competent 


- tribunal for his alleged heretical teachings. Dr. Colenso is Bishop of Natal 


under a contract made with the trustees of the Colonial Bishopric Fund, and 
as such is as much bound by the terms of his contract as any person under 
an ordinary ongagement would be. Now, in the opinion of the Master of the 
Rolls in the case of the “‘ Bishop of Natal v. Gladstone,” ‘‘the contract is involved 
in the words, ‘Bishop of the Church of England as by law established.’ ” 
“ Tf, therefore,” continues the M. R., ‘‘ the duties, teaching, &c., which apper- 
tain to a Bishop, and which he undertook to perform, have by his own wilful 
default become impossible, I do not mean to lay down that he could main- 
tain a suit for the payment of his salary as Bishop of Natal.” As it seems to 
us, the mistake which Mr. Gladstone, and the other trustees of tho Colonial 
Bishopric Fund, made in their defence to Dr. Colenso’s suit for the arrears of 
his salary, was in thinking that after the decisions of the Privy Council in the 


“two previous cases of “Long v. the Bishop of Capetown,” and “In re the 


petition of the Bishop of Natal,” Dr. Colenso had ceased to be a Bishop. He 
was, and is a Bishop, though not, pens, in the sense, or subject to’ the 
powers, that they originally contemplated. According to Lord Romilly, ‘‘ the 
episcopal functions of Dr. Colenso were not affected by the cases last quoted ; 
and the only difference between him and an English Bishop is, that he must 
appeal to the civil tribunals in Natal to enforce the execution of his orders.” 


~ 
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These remarks of the Master of the Rolls seem to have been overlooked by the 

Solicitor-General, and the other learned gentleman, in giving the opinion 

mentioned above; and we agree with Mr. Forsyth that the trustees of the 

Colonial Bishopric Fund, if so minded, have merely to refuse to pay Dr. 

Colenso’s salary, on the ground that he has broken his contract by holding 

doctrines contrary to the standards of the Church of England, to have the 
whole question fully discussed before one of our courts of law, and ultimately, 
by way of appeal, before the House of Lords itself. : 
Amongst other subjects of more than professional importance treated of in 
this volume—as the powers and duties of colonial governors, allegiance, and 
aliens, &c.—one of the most interesting is the “ Extradition of Criminals.” 
This chapter is replete with information; and, as the consideration of the 
whole question is likely to be renewed during the next session of Parliament, 
in consequence of the expiry of our treaty with France, we venture to think 
that it is well worthy of consultation at least. Our own perusal of Mr. Forsyth’s 
notes on the topic enables us to suggest to our legislators (1) that the number 
of such treaties should be increased—at present we have only three treaties of 
this description with foreign countries; (2) that an additional number of 
offences for which the extradition of a criminal may be demanded should be 
enumerated in the treaty; and (3) that the nature and constitution of such 
offences as are enumerated should be better defined than they are at present. 

The necessity for this last observation is apparent, from the fact that notwith- 

standing the existence of an extradition treaty, the criminal has frequently 

been allowed to go scot-free because the offence of which he was guilty in the 
i fortikan: country was not in its nature the same as the crime of the same namo 
in the country to which he had fled, and whence his rendition was demanded. 
Suppose, e.g., aman is guilty of forgery in France, and flees to this country; 
it may be that there shall be no surrender because the crimes are not identical 

_ in both countries, 

Our space precludes us from dwelling upon the contents of this work at any 
greater length, but we think we have said enough to show that it is worthy of 
a place on the bookshelyes of our statesmen, and all who take an interest in 
constitutional, or rather national and colonial, questions. 

One word before we close. It appears from Mr. Forsyth’s preface that he 
was anxious to do the same service by the Foreign Office as he has done by the 
Colonial. With that view he wrote to Lord Clarendon for permission to inspect 
its archives. To this request, however, his lordship made no answer; and we 
suppose it may be taken for granted that he declined to accede to it. This is 
the moro to be regretted, because the records of the Foreign Office‘are likely to 
bo of far greater public importance than those of the Bolonia the former 
being, as 1t were, an account of our dealings with other nations, the latter 
mainly of our dealings with ourselves. oweyer, as these papers are the 
property of the State, and as, so far as we can see, no detriment can follow 
from the publication of those, at least, of a less recent date, we hope that the 
request will be renewed, and in the end complied with. E. R. 


Friedrich Wilheim Krummacher. Eine Selbstbiographie. Berlin: Verlag 
von Wiegandt und Grieben. 1869. London: Williams and Norgate. 

TuIs autobiography was found among the papers of the author after his death 
in December of last year. Unfortunately, it was never completed, but his 
family have conferred a boon on the public by publishing it even in its incom- 
plete form, Autobiographies by men who have had opportunities of observa- 
tion, such as Krummacher had, always contain valuable details of contemporary 
history; and in the present case the man himself, if we cannot reckon him 
among the greatest of his contemporaries, is worth knowing. The book ought to 
find readers in England, where the author’s ‘‘ Elijah the Tishbite” has been even 
more popular than in Germany. In the autobiography he tells very pleasantly 
the story of his life. He was born in the year 1796, at Mérs, a small town on 
the borders of the Rhine, where his father, the author of the ‘‘ Parables,” was 
at the time pastor. His father was removed in succession to Duisburg, Ketiwig, 
and Bernburg, in which town young Krummacher received his preliminary 
‘education. The latter part of his school-days were stirring times in Germany. 
It was difficult to prevent even school-boys- from going to the battle-field, so 


r 
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universal was the determination to resist the invader. Krummacher lived in 
the midst of this excitement, Asa lad of sixteen he stood in the market-place 
of Bernburg, and watched in the carriage, as the horses were changing, the 
brasen countenance, like the busts of Nero, of the great treader-down of the 
people, Napoleon! His father’s house was often filled with officers and soldiers 
of the allied armies, and the boy drank in the patriotic enthusiasm which was 
the passion of'the hour. In 1815 he was sent to Halle to study theology. 
There he found himself in the same atmosphere. There were about six hundred-~— 
theological students in Halle at the time, most of whom had been on the battle- 
fields of the previous years. Krummacher is of opinion that more than any- 
thing else it was the spirit which the war of freedom created which destroyed 
the power of the Rationalism which had been reigning in the pulpits and schools 
of Germany. In the years of national humiliation the people were again 
awakened, he says, to a sense of religion; and after the victory they began to 
ive thanks to the ‘‘old God,” whom they had forgotten. The empty churches. 
egan to fill in an unwonted manner, and men who had never been known in 
their lives to give utterance to a religious expression, could not mention. the 
great struggle without some such words as ‘‘ The Lord hath helped us.” No | 
deyice was such a favourite in these days as that of the cross with the 
words inscribed, ‘‘ Forward with God and Fatherland.” Among the students i 
this spirit was stronger than in any other class. The theological faculty at 
Halle contained some very able men. Gesenius, Wegscheider, and Niemeyer, [l 
were all teaching there; but the cold, clever teaching of these men had little 
attraction for students like Krummacher, who were all aflame with a feryour 
which was partly religious, partly patriotic, and partly romantic. Invreviewing _ 
these days in his autobiography, many years afterwards, Krummacher passes a, 
favourable verdict. Despite all his extravagances and follies, the student of 
these days was truly described, he says, in his favourite motto ‘Frisch, frei, 
fröhlich, und fromm.” In 1817 there was a great gathering of the students of 
Germany at the Wartburg. Among others, Krummacher was there ; none more 
enthusiastic. ‘‘I confess,” he writes in his autobiography, ‘that even at the 
- present I look back on this festival with feelings of pure joy. . . . The students- 
of the Wartburg were in germ at least the worthy counterpart of those who 
crowded around Luther in Wittemberg.” In 1819 Krummacher left the excited 
atmosphere of student associations, with their strivings after a ‘ Christian- 
German regeneration of Fatherland,” for the quiet sphere of pastoral labour. 
Beginning as an assistant-preacher in Frankfort, he was afterwards pastor in 
Ruhrort and in Barmen; and in 1834 was called to occupy an important post in 
Elberfeld. The year previous he had played a distinguished part-on the occa- 
sion of a visit which the Crown Prince (the late King of Prussia) paid to 
Elberfeld. On this occasion he preached a right loyal sermon before the Prince, . 
which is given in full in the autobiography; and in the festive meeting which 
followed made a speech, which was lighly applauded, and was specially 
requested by the Prince to offer up prayer at the table. This meeting with the 
Prince.had an important influence on his after life. In Elberfeld, where his 
name was already known and beloved through the ministry of his uncle, 
Krummacher became a popular and influential minister. His eloquence and 
high spirit made him a marked man, but as he was not slow to denounce those 
who differed from him, he made enemies as well as friends. He gives us an 
instance of his fearless temper in his autobiography. In 1840 he went to~~-.. 
Bremen to visit his parents. He there heard some sermons in the church, of 
which his venerable father was senior pastor, which appeared to him in the 
highest degree objectionable. Being invited to preach a ‘“ guest-sermon,” he 
` chose for his text Gal. i. 8, 9, with the title, “‘ Paul not a man according to the 
taste of the presentday.” He contrasted the teaching of the Apostle with that of 
the Rationalists, and sharply rebuked their teaching. The Rationalist ministers 
and their friends were furious. The sermon was characterized as a “Fluch 
und Bann-predigt.” Pamphlets were published on both sides: two by Krum- 
macher himself; and, altogether, the matter-made a great sensation. In his 
autobiography, while vindicating his own conduct, he cautions his brethren’ not 
to rush eNe into conflict; for this battle, he confesses, cost him wounds and 
tears. ‘The king is reported to have said, when he heard of the Bremen atlair, 
“I wished to hase called Krummacher to Berlin, but that will not do at 
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resent.” He was, however, later nominated by the king to the Trinity Church 
in Berlin, as successor to Marheineke. The change from Elberfeld to Berlin 
did not bring joy. The atmosphere was very different. In Elberfeld he had 
been accustomed to see crowded churches, and parishes in which the pastor was 
known and reverenced wherever he went. In Berlin the churches were very 
empty. In a city of half a million of inhabitants only about thirty thousand, and 
these chiefly women, attended church. As for the parishes, the Berliners 
scarcely knew the parish to which they belonged. When Krummacher began, 
in Elberfeld fashion, to visit from house to house, the people wondered what he 
wished, and shopkeepers thought he had come to order goods. He felt dis- 
heartened, and turned home-sick thoughts to his dear Elberfeld. He was encou- 
raged, however, by his royal master, who said to bim, ‘ You will find that the 
ehurch-soil of the Mark is sandy; but if you work it well and perseveringly and 
dung it, every noble plant will grow.” Krummacher found this tobe true. His 
own ministry proved useful, and he gathered a flock around him; and he came to 
seo that there was more piety in Berlin than he had at first imagined, albeit ina 
somewhat different garb trom what he had been accustomed to in Elberfeld. There 
was something of ‘‘ sentimentalism,” he always thought, however, about Berlin 
piety—some stage airs; it wanted the simple Bible character of the piety of the 
Rhine province. His life in Berlin was cheered by the friendship of many of 
the good and distinguished men, who were to be found in that literary capital. 
The saintly Neander was a constant half-day hearer, and one of his most inti- 
mate friends, Neander’s “Life and Times of St. Bernard” is dedicated to 
Krummacher. : 

The history of the year 1848 is given by Krummacher, as was to be anticipated, 
in the'darkest colours. It was a time when faith, piety, reverence for authority, 
human and divine, entirely disappeared, and gave place to lawlessness, frivolity, 
and gross materialism. Krummacher’s strong Conservative leanings, combined 
with his love and admiration for his sovereign, led him to regard the revolu- 
tionary movements of 1848 as the most impious and ungrateful wickedness. His 
language on this point would have satisfied Bishop Andrewes or Archbishop 
Laud. With the narrative of the events of 1848 the autobiography unfortunately 
breaks off. In his later years Krummacher was court preacher at Potsdam, 
and took an active part in ecclesiastical affairs. He was well known in England 
as an earnest advocate of the Evangelical Alliance. A memoir generally con- 
cludes with a judgment on the character of the person who has been its subject; 
this is necessarily wanting in an pubobiog pny: But the readers of Krum- 
macher’s autobiography will not find much difficulty, we believe, in arriving at 
a pretty clear notion of his character. An able, honest, earnest man ; not very 
original nor many-sided in his thinking, but hearty and forcible, with a vein of 
poetic fancy, though of no very high order. He was, as we have indicated, a 
decided partisan ; but the sketches of his opponents in this book are on the 


> whole kindlier and more genial than some might have expected. 


In describing foreign, and especially German theologians, one is sometimes 
at a loss to know to what English school of theology they ought to be reckoned. 
Krummacher had unquestionably more affinities with the Low Church than 
with either of the other parties in the Church of England. His character as 
well as his theological views would have made him a Low Churchman had he 
been in the Anglican Church. Yet what Low Churchman would give asa 
token of the reviving of truo religion, a fondness for the sign of the cross, and 
the reappearance of crucifixes as a common ornament for women ? ce 





Erratom.—In the November number, page 374, line 14, for “lower” read “ higher.” 
The corrected sentence will then read as follows :—‘It is precisely because gold has 
become more abundant, or rather because it has been procured in larger quantities at 
smaller cost, that prices are some fifteen times higher than they were a few centuries 
ago.” 
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